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Art. I — John Knox. 

f^ije of John Knox, By Thotnas McCrie, D.D. Loinlon; 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Co vent- garden. 1847. 

^T^IIE Scotch Reformation in the sixteenth century is reinark- 
J. able for an almost complete absence of the dubious and 
questionable features by which violent revolutions are so often 
|dihfigured. Less happy than the English, the Protestants of 
PIcotland had no alternative between an armed resistance to the 
Government, and the destruction of themselves and their reli- 
gion ; and no body of people wh6 have been driven to such resist- 
ance, were ever more temperate in the conduct of it, or more 
moderate in their use of victory. The problem which they had 
to solve was a simple one : it was to deliver themselves of a 
system which, when judged by the fruits of it, w^as evil through- 
out, and with which no good man was founc^any more to 
syrnjiathizc. 

Elsewhere in Europe there^was some life left in Catholicism; 
it was a real faith, by which sincere and earnest men were able to 
direct themselves, and whose consciences it was painful or pei’ilous 
to w'ound by over-sweeping measures. In Scotland, it was dead 
to the root, a mass of falsehood and corruption ; and, having 
been endured to the last extremity, the one thing to be done 
wdth it, when endurance was no longer possible, was to take it 
utterly away. 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVII.] ~ New Series, Vol. IV. No. I. h 
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So g^l^t a work was never executed with slighter loss of 
hun^an life, or smaller injury to a country. It was achieved 
by the will of one man, who was the representative of what- 
ever was best and noblest in people to whom he belonged; 
and/as in itself it was simple and straightforward, so of all great 
men in history there is not one whose character is more simple 
an4 intelligible than that of John Knox. A plain but massive 
underst^ding, a courage which nothing could shake, a warm, 
honest^l^eart, and an intense hatred and scorn of sin ; these arc the 
qualiti^li which appear in him ; these, and only these. There may 
have %en others, but the occasion did not require them, they 
were not called into pla^^ The evil which was to be overcome 
had no strong intellectual defences ; it was a tyrannical false- 
hood, upheld by force ; and force of character, rather than 
breadth or subtlety of thought, was needed to cope with it. 

The struggle, therefore, was an illustration, on a large scale, of 
the ordinary difficulties of common men ; and we might have 
expected, in consequence, to have found Knox better under- 
stood, and better appreciated, than almost any man who has 
played so large a part in history. There are no moral blemishes 
which we have to forgive, no difficulties of position to allow for. 
Ills conduct throughout was single, consistent, and direct; his 
character transparent to the most ordinary eye ; and it is a 
curious satire upon modern historians, that ill as great men 
usually fare in their hands, Knox has fared the worst of all. A 
disturber of the peace, a bigot, a fanatic — these are the names 
which have been heaped upon him, with what ludicrous impro- 
priety some one man in a million who had looked into the sub- 
ject was perhaps aware, but the voices of these units, until ver 
recent times, had little chance of being heard in remonstrance 
The million, divided into Whig and Tory, could not afford to 
recognise the merit of a man who had outraged both traditions. 
The Tories hated him because he was disobedient to constituted 
authorities: the Whigs hated him because he was their hete 
noire y an intolerant Protestant ; and the historians, ambitious of 
popularity, have been contented to be the exponents of popular 
opinion. Th|^e are symptoms, however, at tne present time, of 
a general change for the better in such matters. In the collapse 
of the old political parties, and the increasing childishness of 
the ecclesiastical, the prejudices of the two last centuries are 
melting out from us, and we are falling every where back upon our 
common sense. The last 6fty years have not past over our 
heads without leaving a lesson behind them ; and we, too, in our 
way, are throwing off " the bondage of tradition,’’ for better ascer- 
tained truths of fact. In contrast with the tradition, Mr. 
Carlyle has placed Knox by the side of Luther as the Hero 
Priest; and, more recently, (which is also no inconsiderable 
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indication of the state of public feeling,) a cheap edition of Dr* 
M^Crie’s excellent life of him has been brought out by Mr, 
Bohn/ in the belief that there is liow sufficient interest in the 
subject to justify the risk. Let us hope that these are real signs 
of the grov^lh of a more wholesome temper, and that before any 
very long time has elapsed, some judgment will have been 
arrived at, which will better bear the test of time than that which 
has hitherto past current. As far as it goes, M*Crie’s book is 
thoroughly good ; it is manly, eainest, and upright ; and, in the" 
theological aspect of the subject, it leaves nothing to be desired, 
except, indeed, a little less polemical asperity. But a history 
written from a theological point of view, if not incorrect, is neces-* 
sarily inadequate ; and, although the soundness of Dr. M^Crie’^s 
understanding has gone far to remedy the unavoidable deficiency, 
yet the account of John Knox which shall tell us fully and com- 
pletely what he was, and what place he fills in history; remains 
to be written. 

He was born at Haddington, in the year 1505. His family, 
though not noble, were solid substantial landowners, who, for 
several generations, had held estates in Renfrewshire, perhaps 
under the Earls of Bothw’ell, whose banner they followed in the 
field. Their history, like that of other families of the time, is 
obscure and not important; and of the father of John, nothing 
is known, except th^t he fought under the predecessor of the 
famous Lord Bothw'cll, probably at Flodden, and other of those 
confused battles, which answ^ered one high purpose in hardening 
and steeling the Scotch character, but in all other senses were 
useless indeed. But it is only by accident that we know so much 
as this ; and even of the first eight and thirty years of the life of 
his son, which he spent as a quiet, peaceable private person, we 
are left to gather up what stray hints the after recollections of 
his friends could supply, and which, indeed, amount to almost 
nothing. We find that he was at school at Haddington ; that 
he afterwards went to the University of Glasgow, where, being 
a boy of a weak constitution, and probably his own wishes inclin- 
ing in the same direction, it was determined to bring him up to be 
a priest. He distinguished himself in the ordinE^way; be- 
coming, among other things, an accomplished logic lecturer; 
and, at the right age, like most of the other Reformers, he was 
duly ordained. But what farther befell him in this capacity is 
altogether unknown, and his inward history must be conjectured 
from what he was when at last he was called out into the world* 
He must have spent many years in study; for, besides his 
remarkable knowledge of the Bible, he knew Greek, Latin, and 


^ Why does not Mi\ Bohii republish Knox’s own " History of the Reforma- 
tion” for us in the same form ? 
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Flinch well; we find in his writings a very sufficient acquaint- 
ance with history, Pj^an and Christian : he had read Aristotle 
and Plato, as well as many of the Fathers ; in fact, whatever 
knowledge was to be obtained out of books concerning men and 
human things, he had not failed to gather togethai^ But his 
chief knowledge, and that which made him what he was, was 
the knowledge not of books, but of the world in which he lived, 
and the condition of which must have gradually unfolded itself 
to him as he grew to manhood# 

The national traditions of Scotland, which for some centuries 
held it together in some sort of coherence, in spite of the general 
turbulence, were broken at the battle of Flodden ; the organic 
life of it as a separate independent nation died there ; and the 
anarchy which followed, during the long minority of James V., 
resulted in the general moral disintegration of the entire people. 
The animosity against England threw them into a closer and 
closer alliance with France, one consequence of which was, that 
most of the noblemen and gentlemen, after a semi-barbarous 
boyhood in their fathers’ castles, spent a few years in Paris to 
complete their education, and the pseudo cultivation of the most 
profligate court in the world, laid on like varnish over so uncouth 
a preparation, produced, as might have been anticipated, as un- 
desirable specimens of human nature as could easily be met with. 
The high ecclesiastics, the bishops and ai;chbishops, being, in 
almost all cases, the younger sons, or else the illegitimate sons, 
of the great nobles, were brought up in the same way, and pre- 
sented the same features of character, except that a certain smooth- 
ness and, cunning were added to the compound, which overlaid the 
fierce sensuality below the surface. Profligate they were to a man ; 
living themselves like feudal chiefs, their mistresses w’cre either 
scattered at the houses of their retainers, or openly maintained wuth 
themselves ; and so little shame was attached to such a life, that 
they brought up their children, acknow^ledging them as their own, 
and commonly had them declared legitimate by act of parlia- 
ment. So high an example was naturally not uniollowed by the 
inferior clergy. Concubinage w^as all but universal among them, 
and, by general custom, the son of the parish priest succeeded to 
his father’s benefice. Enormously wealthy, for half the land of 
Scotland, in one way or another, belonged to them, of duty as 
attaching to their position they appear to have had no idea 
whatsoever; further than that thelVlasscs, for the sins of them- 
selves and the lay lords, were carefully said and paid for. Teach- 
iilg or preaching there was none ; and the more arduous oblign- 
tions of repentance and practical amendment of life w^ere dis- 
pensed with by the convenient distribution of pardons and 
absolutions. 



Religion in Scotland in the Sixteenth Century. d 

For the poor, besides these letters of pardon^ the bishops it ap- 
pears provided letters of cursing, which might or might not be of 
material benefit to them. Father,” said a village farmer to Friar 
Airth, one of the earliest reforming preachers, can ye resolve a 
doubt which has risen among us : vt^hat servant will serve, a man 
best on least expense ?” — “ The good angel,” answered the friar, 
who makes great service without expense.” — Tush,” said the 
gossip, we mean no such great matters. What honest man will do 
greatest service for least expense?” and, while the friar was 
musing, I see, father,” he said, the greatest clerks are not the 
wisest men. Know ye not how the bisnops serve us husband*- 
men ? will they not give us a letter of cursing for a plack, to 
curse all that look over our dyke ? and that keeps our corn better 
nor the sleepin’ boy that will have three shillin’ of fee, a sark, and 
a pair of shoon in the year ?” 

Such were the duties of ministers of religion in Scotland in 
the first half of the sixteenth century ; and such was the spiritual 
atmosphere into which Knox, by his ordination, was introduced. 
If ever system could be called the mother of ungodliness, this 
deserved the title. What poor innocent people there may have 
been in the distant Highland glens, who still, under the old 
forms, really believed in a just and holy God, only He knows; 
none, such appear upon the surface of history ; nothing but evil 
— evil pure and unadulterated. Nowhere in Europe was the 
Catholic Church as it w^as in Scotland. Lying off remote 
from all eyes, the abuses which elsewhere were incipient, were 
there full blown, with all their poison fruits ripened upon them. 
^^The Church, the Church,” said Dean Annan to Knox, *‘ye 
leave us no Church.’' — ^^Yes,” answered he, I have read in 
David of the church of the raalignants. Odi ecclesiam malign 
Qiantium; if this church ye will be, I cannot hinder you.” 

But as long as it continued, it answered too well the purposes 
of those who profited by it, to permit them to let it be assailed 
with impunity ; and when we say, “ profited by it,” we do not 
mean in the gross and worldly sense of profit, but we speak 
rather of the inward comfort and satisfaction of mind which they 
derived from it. It is a mistake to suppose that such a religion 
was a piece of conscious hypocrisy. These priests and bishops, 
we have no doubt, did really believe that there were such places 
as Heaven and Hell, and their religion w^as the more dear to 
them in proportion to their sinfulness, because it promised them 
a sure and easy escape from the penalties of it. By a singular 
process of thought, which is not uncommon among ourselves, 
they imagined the value of the Mass to be dependent on the 
world’s belief in it ; and the Reformers who called it an idol, 
were not so much supposed to be denying an eternal truth, as to 
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be spoiling the virtue of a convenient talisman. No wonder^ 
therefore, that they were angry with them ; no wonder that they 
"thought any means justifiable to trample out such pernicious 
enemies of their peace. For a time, the Protestant preachers 
only made way among the common people, 'and escaped notice 
by their obscurity. As the profligacy of the higher clergy 
increased, however, they attracted more influential listeners ; and 
at last, when one of the Hamiltons came back from Germany, 
where he had seen Luther, and began himself to preach, the 
matter grew serious. yhe Archbishop of Glasgow determined 
to strike a decisive blow, and, arresting this young nobleman, he 
burnt him in the Glasgow market-place, on the last of February, 
1527. He had hoped that one example would be sufficient, but 
the event little answered his expectations. The reek of Mr. 
Patrick Hamilton,” as some one said to him, “infected as many 
as it did blow upon,” and it soon became necessary to establish a 
regular tribunal of heresy. Of the scenes which took place at 
the trials, the following is not, perhaps, an average specimen, 
but that such a thing could have occurred at all, furnishes 
matter for many curious reflections. 

A certain Alexander Ferrier, who had been taken prisoner in 
a skirmish and had been kept seven years in England, found on 
his return that “ the priest had entertained his wife, and con- 
sumed his substance the while.” Being overloud in his outcries, 
he was accused of being a heretic, and was summoned before 
the bishops: when, instead of pleading to the charges against 
himself, he repeated his own charges against the priest : — 

“ ^ And for God’s cause/ he added, ‘ will ye take wives of your 
own, that I and others, whose wives ye have abused, may be revenged 
upon you,’ Then Bishop Gavin Dunbar, thinking to justify liiniself 
before the people, said, ‘ Carle, thou shalt not know my wife.’ The said 
Alexander answered, ^ My lord, ye are too old, but with the grace of 
God, I shall drink with your daughter before I depart.’ And thereat 
was smiling of the best, and loud laughter of some : for the bishop Imd 
a daught^, married with Andrew Balfour in the same town. Then, 
after divers purposes, they commanded him to burn his bill, and ho 
demanding the cause, said, ‘ Because ye have spoken the articles whereof 
ye are accused.’ His answer was, ‘ The muckle devil bear them away 
that first and last spake them/ and so he took the bill and chewing it, 
he spit it in Mr. Andrew Oliphant’s face, saying, ‘ Now burn it or drown 
it, whether yo will, ye shall hear no more of me. But I must have 
somewhat of every one of you to begin my pack again, which a priest 
and a priest’s whore have spent,’ and so every prelate and rich priest, 
glad to be rid of his evil tongue, gave him somewhat and so departed 
he, for he understood nothing of religion.” — Knox, Jliet. p. 1 6. 

, Knox tells the story so dramatically, that he was probably 
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present. He had gone to the trial perhaps, taking his incipient 
doubts with him, to have them satisfiec^by high authority. The 
experiment of public trials not altogether succeeding, the French 
method of wholesale murder was next suggested. Lists of 
obnoxious persons, containing several hundred names, were 
presented to the king, and at one time a sort of consent was 
extracted from him : but there was a generosity of nature about 
James which would not let him go wrong for any length of timOy 
and he recalled the permission which he had given before any 
^attempt had been made to execute it. ^ Profligate himself, atid 
indifferent to the profligacy of others, his instincts taught him 
that it was not for such princes as he was, or such prelates as 
those of his church, to indulge in religious persecution ; and as 
long as he lived the suficrings of the Protestants, except at ram 
intervals, were never very great. The example of England, 
and the spoliation of the abbey lands now in rapid progress 
there, forbade the bishops to venture on a quarrel with nim, 
when he might so easily be provoked into following a similar 
course : and for a time they thought it more prudent to suspend 
their proceedings, and let things take their way. 

So the two parties grew on, watching one another’s move-- 
ments; the Reformation spreading faster and faster, but still 
principally among the commons and the inferior gentlemen ; the 
church growing every day more fruitful in wickedness, and 
waiting for its opportunity to renew the struggle. The Pro- 
testants showed no disposition to resent their past iU treatment ; 
they were contented to stand on their defence, and only wished 
to be let alone. We are apt to picture them to ourselves as a set 
of gloomy fanatics, such men as Scott has drawn in Balfour 
of Burley or Ephraim MacBriar. On close acquaintance, how- 
ever, they appear as little like fanatics as any set of men ever 
were. The great tiling about which they were anxious was to 
get rid of sin and reform their lives ; and the temper in which 
they set about it was quiet, simple, and unobtrusive; a certain 
broad humorous kindliness shows in all their movements, the 
result of the unconscious strength which was in them ; they 
meddled with no one, and with nothing ; the bishops were wel- 
come to their revenues and their women; they envied them 
neither the one nor the other; they might hate the sin, but 
they could pity the sinner, and with their seraglios and their 
mitres these gi*eat, proud men, believing themsdves to be the 
successors of the apostles, were rather objects of compassionate 
laughter. Naturally they recoiled from their doctrines when 
they saw the fruits of them, but desirou8»only to live justly and 
uprightly themselves, and to teach one another how best to do 
it, they might fairly claim to be allowed to go on in such a 
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pur^e without interference ; and those who chose to interfere 
with them were clearly ^sponsible for any consequences which 
might ensue. 

Lost in their number, and as yet undistinguished among them, 
was John Knox. Theodore Beza tells us, that early in his life 
he had drawn on himself the animadversions of the authorities 
of the University by his lectures ; but this is not consistent with 
bis own account of himself, and it is clear that he remained 
quietly and slowly making up his mind, till within ayear of James’s 
death, before he finally left the Catholic church. He must then 
have been thirty-seven or thirty-eight years old, and that he was 
so long in taking his first step is not easily to be reconciled with 
the modern theory, that he was an eager and noisy demaj!;ogue. 
Nor, after he had declared himself a Protestant, was there any 
appearance of a disposition to put himself forward ; he settled 
down to plain quiet work as private tutor in a gentleman’s 
family. Whoever wishes to understand Knox’s character ought 
seriously to think of this : an ambitious man with talents such as 
his, does not wait till middle age to show himself. Vanity, fana- 
ticism, impatience of control, these are restless, noisy passions, 
and a man who was possessed by them would not be found at 
forty teaching the children of a poor Scotch laird. Whatever 
be tne real account of him, we must not look for it in dispo- 
sitions such as these. But we are now coming to the time when 
he was called upon to show what he was. 

The death of James was followed by a complication of in- 
trigues, which terminated in the usurpation of the supreme 
power by Cardinal Beaton, the nominal authority being left to 
the regent — the foolish, incompetent Earl of Arran, (cardinal 
Beaton who was the ablest, as well as the most profligate of the 
prelates, had long seen that if the Reformation was to be 
crushed at all it was time to do it. The persecution had recom- 
menced after the death of the king; but the work was too 
important to be left in the hands of the hesitating Arran. And 
Beaton, supported by a legatine authority from Rome, and by 
the power of the French court, took it into his own hands. The 
queen-mother attached herself to his party, to give his actions 
a show of authority; and with law, if possible, and if not, then 
without law, he determined to do what the interests of the 
church required. At this crisis, George Wishart, a native 
Scotchman, who had been persecuted away a few years before 
by the Bishop of Brechin, and had since resided at Cambridge, 
reappeared in Scotland, and began to preach. He was by far 
the . most remarkable man who had as yet taken part in the 
Protestant movement, and Knox at once attached himself to 
hinii and . accompanied him on a preaching mission through 
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Lothian, carrying, we find (and this is. the first characteristic 
which we meet with of Knox), a two-handed sword, to protect 
him from attempts at assassination. They were many weeks 
out together; Wishart field-preaching, as we should call it, 
and here is one little incident from among his adventures, 
which will not be without interest : 

One day he preached for three hours by a dyke on a tnuir edge, 
with the multitude about him. In that sermon, God wrought so won- 
derfully by him, that one of the most wicked men that was in that 
country, named Lawrence Eatiken, Laird of Shiel, was converted. The 
tears ran from his eyes in such abundance tliat all men wondered. His 
conversion was without hypocrisy, for his life and conversation witnessed 
it in all time to come.” 

Surely that is very beautiful : reminding us of other scenes of 
a like kind fifteen hundred years before: and do not let us think 
it was noisy rant of doctrine, of theoretic formulas; like its 
antitype, like all true preaching, it was a preaching of repen- 
tance, of purity, and righteousness. It is strange, that the great 
cardinal papal legate, representative of the vicar of Christ, could 
find nothing better to do with such a man than to kill him ; 
such, however, was what he resolved on doing, and after murder 
had been tried and had failed, he bribed the Earl of Bothwell to 
seize him, and send him prisoner to St. Andrew’s. Wishart was 
takerr by treachery, and knew instantly what was before him. 
Knox refused to leave him, and insisted on sharing his fate; but 
Wishart forced him away. “ Nay,” he said, return to your 
bairns ; anc is sufficient for a sacrifice.” 

It was rapidly ended. He was hurried away, and tried by 
whi^t the cardinal called form of law, and burnt under the walls 
of the castle ; the cardinal himself, the archbishop of Glasgow, 
and other prelates, reclining on velvet cushions, in a window, 
while the execution was proceeded with in the court before their 
eyes. As the consequences of this action were very serious, it is 
as well to notice one point about it, one of many — but this 
one w^ill for the present be sufficient. The execution was illegal. 
The regent had given no warrant to Beaton, or to any otner 
prelate, to proceed against Wishart ; to an application for such 
a warrant, he had indeed returned a direct and positive refusal ; 
and the execution was therefore, not in a moral sense only, but 
according to the literal wording of the law, murder. The state 
of the case, in plain terms, was this. A private Scottish subject, 
for that he was a cardinal and a papal legate made not the 
slightest difference, was taking upon himself to kill, of his own 
private motion, another Scottish subject who was obnoxious to 
him. That the executive government refused to interfere with 
him in such proceedings does not alter the character of them ; it 
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appears to us, indeed, that by such a refusal the government 
itself forfeited the allegiance of the nation ; but, at any rate, 
Beaton was guilty of murder, and whatever punishment is due 
to such crimes he must be held to have deserved. It is neces- 
sary to keep this in view, if we are to bring our judgment to 
bear fairly on what followed. When governments are unwillinff 
or unable to enforce the established law, we are thrown back 
upon those moral instincts on which rightly understood law 
itself is founded, and those who feel most keenly the horrors of 
great crimes are those who in virtue of that feeling are the 
appointed avengers of them. We shall tell the story of what fol- 
lowed in Knox’s own words, his very narrative of it having 
itself been made matter of weighty accusation against him. The 
cardinal, having some misgivings as to the temper of the people, 
was hastily fortifying his castle. Wishart had been burnt in the 
winter ; it was now the beginning of the summer, and the nights 
were so short that the workmen never left the walls. 

Early upon Saturday in the morning, the 29tli of May, the gates 
being open, and the drawbridge let down for receiving of lime and 
stone, William Kircaldy of Grange, younger, and with him six persons, 
getting entrance, held purpose with the porter, if my lord cardinal 
was waking? who answered, ‘No,’ — and so it was indeed; for he had 
been busy at his accounts with Mistress Marion Ogilvy tliat night, >vho 
was espied to depart from him by the private postern that morning, 
and therefore quietness, after the rules of physic, and a morning’s sleep 
were requisite for ray lord. While the said William and the j)orter 
talked, and his servants made them look to the work and the workmen, 
approached Norman Leslie with his company, and because they were 
no great number, they easily got entrance. They address them to the 
middle of the doss, and immediately came John Leslie somewhat 
rudely and four persons with him.’^ 

Knox goes on to tell how these young men, sixteen in all, 
seized the castle, turning every one out of it, and by threat of 
fire forced, the cardinal to open the door of the room where ho 
had barricaded himself ; and then he continues : 

“ The cardinal sate down in a chair, and cried, ‘ I am a priest — I am 
a priest, ye will not slay me.’ Then John Leslie struck him once or 
twice, and so did Peter Carmichael. But James Melvin — a man of 
nature, most gentle, and most modest — ^perceiving them both in choler 
withdrew them, and said, ‘ This work and judgment of God, although 
it be secret, yet ought to be done with greater gravity.’ And present- 
ing to him the point of his sword, he said, ‘ Repent thee of thy former 
wicked life, but especially of the shedding of the blood of that notable 
instrument of God, Mr. George Wishart, which albeit the flames of fire 
consumed before men, yet cries it with a vengemice upon thee, and we 
from God are sent to revenge it. For here before my God, I protest, 
that neither the hatred of thy person, the love of thy riches, nor the 
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feaf of any trouble tliou couldst have done to me in particular, moved 
or moveth me to strike thee, but only because thou hast been and 
reinainest an obstinate enemy to Christ Jesus and his holy ovangoL’ 
And so he struck liim twice or thrice through with a sword ; and so 
he fell, never word heard out of his mouth, but ‘ I am a priest — I am 
a priest — fie, fie, all is gone.’ ” 

^‘The foulest crime,” exclaims Chalfiers, which ever stained 
a country.” It is very horrid, yet, at the same time, 

amusing,” says Mr. Hume, “ to consider the joy, alacrit\% and 
pleasure which Knox discovers in his narrative of it,” and so on 
through all the historians. 

“ Expectes cadem summo minimoque poeta,” 

even those most favourable to the Reformers, not venturing 
upon more than an apologetic disapproval. With the most 
unaccountable perversity they leave out of sight, or in the shade, 
the crimes of Beaton ; and seeing only that he was put to death 
by men who had no legal authority to execute him, they can see 
in their action nothing but an outbreak of ferocity^ Wp cannot 
w^aste our time in arguing the question. The estates of 
Scotland not only passed an amnesty for all parties concerned, 
but declared that they had deserved well of their country in 
being true to the laws of it, when the legitimate guardians of 
the laws forgot their duty ; and, surely, any judgment W’hich will 
consider the matter without temper, will arrive at the same con- 
clusion. As to Mr. Hume’s horror and amusement” at Knox’s 
narrative : if we ask ourselves what a clear-eyed sound-hearted 
man ought to have felt on such an occasion, wc shall feel 
neither one nor the other. Is the irony so out of place ? If 
such a man, living such a life, and calling himself a priest and a 
cardinal, be not an object of irony, wc do not know what irony 
is for. Nor can we tell where a man who believes in a just God, 
could find fitter matter for exultation, than in the punishment 
which struck down a powerful criminal, whose position appeared 
to secure him from it. 

The regent, who had been careless for Wishart, was eager to 
revenge Beaton. The little ** forlorn hope of the Reformation” 
was blockaded in the castle; and Knox, who as Wishart’s nearest 
friend was open to suspicion, and who is not likely to have con- 
cealed his opinion of what had been done, although he had not 
been made privy to the intention, was before long induced to 
join them. His life was in danger, and he had thought of 
retiring into Germany ; but the Lord of Ormiston, whose sons 
were under his care, and wIk) was personally connected with 
the party in the castle, persuaded him to take refuge there, 
carrying his pupils with him. Up to this time he had never 
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preached* nor had thought of preaching; but cast in the fxpnt 
of the battle as he was now, the time was come when he was to 
know his place, and was to take it. The siege was indefi- 
nitely protracted. The castle was strong, and supplies were 
•sent by sea from England. The garrison was strengthened by 
adventurers, who, for one motive or another, gathered in there, 
and the regent could ^piake no progress towards reducing 
them. The town of St Andrews was generally on their 
side, and, except when it was occupied by the regent’s soldiers, 
was open to them to come and go. Taking advantage of 
this opportunity, Knox was often with his boys in the cnurch, 
and used to lecture and examine them there. It attracted 
the notice of the townspeople, who wished to hear more of the 
words of such a man. The castle party themselves, too, finding 
that they had no <jpmmon person among them, joined in the 
same desire: and as — being a priest — there could be no technical 
objection to his preaching, by a general consent he was pressed 
to come forward in the pulpit. The modern associations with 
the idea of preaching will hardly give us a right idea of what 
it was \^cn the probable end of it was the stake or the gibbet ; 
and although the fear of stake or gibbet was not likely to have 
influenced Knox, yet the responsibility of the office in his eyes 
was, at least, as great as the danger of it, and he declined to 

thrust himself where he had no vocation.” On which there 
followed a very singular scene in the chapel of the castle. In 
the eyes of others his power was his vocation, and it was neces- 
sary to bring him to a consciousness of what was evident to every 
one but himself. On Suiida\% after the sermon, John Rough, 
the chaplain, turned to him as he was sitting in the b^y of the 
chapel, and, calling him by his name, addressed liirn tnus : — 

“Brother, ye shall not be offended, albeit, that I speak unto you that 
which I have in charge, even from all these that are here present, which 
is this. In the name of God, and of his son Jesus Christ, and in the 
name of those that presently call you by my mouth, I charge you that 
ye refuse not this holy vocation; but as ye tender the glory of God, the 
increase of Christ’s kingdom, the edification of your brethren, that yc 
take upon you the public office and charge of preaching, even as ye 
look to avoid God‘s heavy displeasure, and desire that he shall multiply 
his grace with you.” 

Then, turning to the rest of the assembly, he asked whether 
he had spoken well. They all answered that he had, and that 
they approved. 

“ Whereat, the said John, abashed, burst forth in the most abundant 
tears, and withdrew himself to his chamber. His countenance and be- 
haviour from that day till the day that he was compelled to present 
himself to^ the public place of preaching did sufficiently declare the 
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grief and trouble of bis heart, for no man saw any signs of mirth in 
him, neither yet had he pleasure to accompany any man many days to- 
gether.” 

Again, we ask, is this the ambitions demagogue — the stirrer- 
up of sedition — the enemy of order and authomy ? Men have 
strange ways of accounting for what perj)lexes them. This was 
the call of Knox. It may seem a light matter to ns, who have 
learnt to look on preaching as a routine operation in which only 
by an effort of thought we are able to stimulate an interest in 
ourselves. To Him, as his after history showed, it implied a life- 
battle with the powers of evil, a stormy tempestuous career, with 
no prospect of rest before the long rest of the grave. 

The remainder of this St. Andrews business is briefly told: — At 
the end of fifteen months the castle was taken by the French in 
the name of the regent; and the garrison, with John Knox among 
them, carried off as prisoners to the galleys, thenceforward the 
greater number of them to disappear from history. Let us look 
once mpre at them before they <ake their leave. They were 
very young men, some of them under twenty ; but in them, and 
in that action of theirs, lay the germ of the after Reformation. 
It was not, as we said, a difference in speculative opinion, like 
that which now separates sect from sect, which lay at the heart 
of’ that great movement ; the Scotch intellect was little given to 
subtlety, and thc^rc was nothing of sect or sectarianism in the 
matter. But as Cardinal Beaton was the embodiment of every- 
thing which w^as most wicked, tyrannical, and evil in the dominant 
Catholicism, so the conspiracy of these young men to punish 
him was the antecedent of the revolt of the entire nation against 
it, whci*he pollution of its presence could no longer be borne. 
They h^ done their part, and for their reward they w^ere swept 
away into exile, with prospects sufficiently cheerless. They bore 
tlieir fortune with something more than fortitude, yet again with 
no stoic grimness or fierceness ; but, as far as w^e can follow^ them, 
with an easy, resolute cheerfulness. Attempts were made to force 
them to hear mass, but with poor effect, for their tongues were 
saucy, and could not be restrained. When the Salve Regina 
was sung on board the galley, the Scotch prisoners clapt on their 
bonnets. The story of the painted Regina which Knox, or one 
of them, pitched overboard is well-known. Another story of 
which we hear less, is still more striking. They had been at sea 
all night, and Knox, who was weak and ill, was fainting over his 
oar in the gray of the morning, when James Balfour, as the sun 
rose, touched his arm, and pointing over the water, asked him if 
he knew where he w^as. There was the w^hite church-tower, 
and the white houses, gleaming in the early sunlight, and all 
which was left standing of the Castle of St. Andrews. 
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know it,” he answered ; ^^yes, I know it. I see the steeple of 
that place where God first opened my mouth in public to his 
glory, and I shall not depart this life till my tongue again glorify 
his Name in that place.” Most touching, and most beautiful. 
We need not believe, as some enthusiastic people believed, that 
there was anything preternatural in such a conviction. Love, 
faith, and hope, the great Christian virtues, will account for it. 
Love kept faith ap>d hope alive in him, and he was sure that the 
right would prosper, and he hoped that he would live to see it. 
It is but a poor philosophy which, by comparison of dates and 
laboured evidence that the words were spoken in one year and 
fulfilled so many years after, would materialize so fine a piece of 
nature into a barren miracle. 

Such were the conspirators of St. Andrews, of whom we now 
take our leave to follow the fortunes of Knox. He remained in 
the galleys between three and four years, and was then released 
at the intercession of the English Government. At that time 
he was, of course, only known to them as one of the party who 
had been at the castle ; but he was no sooner in England than 
his value was at once perceived, and employment was found for 
him. By Edward’s own desire he was appointed one of the 
preachers before the court ; and a London rectory was offered 
to him, which, however, he was obliged to refuse. England, 
after all, was not the place for him ; nor the Church of England, 
such as, for political reasons, it was necessary to constitute that 
Church. Indeed he never properly understood the English 
character. A Church which should seem to have authority, and 
yet which should be a powerless instrument of the State ; a rule 
of faith apparently decisive and consistent, and y^tj^o little 
decisive, and so little consistent, that, to Protestants it could 
speak as Protestant, and to Catholics as Catholic ; which should 
at once be vague, and yet definite ; diffident, and yet peremptory; 
and yet which should satisfy the religious necessities of a serious and 
earnest people; such a mid^e-madge as this (as Cecil described 
it, when, a few years later, it was in the process of reconstruc- 
tion under his own eye), suited the genius of the English, but to 
the reformers of other countries it was, a hopeless perplexity. 
John Knox could never find himself at home in it. The 
tolerabiles inepticE!'^ at which Calvin smiled, to him were not 
tolerable ; and he shrank from identifying himself with so seem- 
ingly unreal a system, by accepting any of its higher offices. 
The force of his character, however, brought him into constant 
contact with the ruling powers; and here the extraordinary faculty 
which he possessed of seeing into men’s characters becomes 
first conspicuous. At no time of his life, as far as we have means 
of knowing, was Ije Qver mistaken in the nature of the persons 
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with whom he had to deal ; and he was not less remarkable for 
the fearlessness with which he would say what he thought of 
them. If we wish to find the best account of Edw'ard’s ministers, 
we must go to the surviving fragments of Knox’s sermons for it, 
which were preached in their own presence. His duty as a preacher 
he supposed to consist, not in delivering homilies against sin in 
general, but in speaking to this man and to that man, to kings, and 
queens, and dukes, and earls, of their own sinful acts as they 
sate below him; and they all quailed before him. We hear 
much of his power in the pulpit, and this was the secret of it. 
Never, we suppose, before or since, have the ears of great men 
grown so hot upon them, or such words been heard in the 
courts of princes. I am greatly afraid,” he said once, that 
Ahitophel is counsellor ; and Shebnah is scribe, controller, alid 
treasurer.” And Ahitophel and Shebnah were both listening to 
his judgment of them : the first in the person of the then omni- 
potent Duke of Northumberland; and the second in that of 
Lord T'X'asurer Paulct Marquis of Winchester. The force 
which then must have been in him to have carried such a prac- 
tice through, he, a poor homeless, friendless exile, without slay 
or strength, but what was in his own heart, must have been 
enormous. Nor is it less remarkable that the men whom he so 
roughly handle'^f were forced to bear with him. Indeed they 
more than boje with him, for the Duke of Northumberland pro- 
posed to make Ifim Bishop of Rochester, and had an interview with 
him on the subject, which, however, led to no conclusion ; the 
duke having to complain that he had found Mr, Knox neither 
grateful nor pleaseable the meaning of which was, that Knox, 
knowing d|at he was a bad, hollowhearted man, had very 
uncourtcoiRly told him so. But upheld as he was by the per- 
sonal regard of the young king, his influence was every day 
increasing, and it was probably in consequence of this that the 
further developments of Protestantism, which we know to have 
been in contemplation at the close of Edward’s reign, were 
resolved upon. It is impossible to say how far such measures 
could have been carried out successfully, but we cannot think 
that it was for the interest of England that Knox, who had 
formed his notions of Catholicism from his experience of Scot- 
land, should determine how much or how little of it should be 
retained in the English polity. Sooner or later it would have 
involved the country in a civil war, the issue of which, in the 
critical temper of the rest of Europe, could not have been other 
than doubtful ; and it has been at all times the instinctive ten- 
dency of English statesmen to preserve the very utmost of the 
past which admits of preservation. The Via Media Anglicana 
was a masterpiece of statesmanship, when wej^ggider the emer- 
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pe^cies which it was constructed to meet; the very features in 
it ^hich constitute its imbecility as an enduring establishment^ 
being what especially adapted it to the exigencies of a peculiar 
crisis. A better scene for Knox’s labours was found at ^Berwick, 
where he could keep up his communication with Scotland, and 
where the character of the English more nearly resembled that 
of his owja people. Here he remained two years, and appealed 
afterwards, with no little pride, to what he had done in rein- 
iM in the fierce and lawless border-thieves, and the soldiers 
oithe English garrison, whose wild life made them almost as rough 
as the borderers themselves. For the time that he was there, 
he says himself, there was neither outrage nor licence in Berwick. 
But he had no easy work of it, and whenever in his letters he 
splhks of his life, he calls it his battle.” 

At Berwick, nevertheless, he found but a brief resting-place, and 
on the death of Edvrard, and the re-establishment of Catholicism, 
he had to choose whether he would fly again, or remain and die. 
He was a man too marked and too dangerous to hope for escape, 
while as an alien he had no relations in England to be offended 
by his death. In such a state of things we can scarcely wonder 
that he hesitated. Life was no pleasant place for him. He saw the 
whole body of the noblemen and gentlemen of England apostatize 
without an effort; and the Reformation gone, as it seemed,, like 
a dream — Scotland was wholly French — the Queen in Paris, and 
betrothed to the Dauphin ; with the persecution of Protestantism 
in full progress under the Archbishop of St. Andrews. And 
though his faith never failed him, the world appeared, for a 
time, to be given over to evil; martyrs, he thought, wxre 
w^anted, *^and he could never die in a more noble ouarrel;” it 
was better that he should stay where he was, an(P‘®end his 
battle.” 

In this purpose, however, he was overruled by his friends, who, 
** partly by admonition, partly by tears, constrained him to obey, 
and give place to the fury and rage of Satan.” He escaped into 
France, and thence into Germany; and, after various adventures, 
and persecuted from place to place, he found a welcome and a 
home at last with Calvin, at Geneva, While in England he had 
been engaged to the daughter of a Mr. Bowes, a gentleman of 
family in the north, and with Mrs. Bowes, the mother, he now 
kept up a constant correspondence. These letters are the most 
complete exhibition of the real nature of Knox which remain to 
xis. We cannot say what general readers will think of them. It 
will depend upon their notions of what human life is, and what 
the meaning is of their being placed in this world. It might be 
thought that, flying for his life into a strange country, without 
friends and witliout money, he would , say something, in writing 
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to the mother of his intended wife, of the way in which he had 
fared. She, too, w^e might fancy, would be glad to know that 
be was not starving; or, if he was, to know even that, in order 
that she might contrive some means of helping him. And 
afterwards, when he had found employment and a home at 
Geneva, we look for something about his prospects in life^ his 
probable means of maintaining a family, and so on. To any ohe 
of ourselves in such a position, these things would be at least of 
some importance ; but they were of none either to him or to his 
correspondent. The business of life, as they understood it, was 
to overcome the evil which they found in themselves ; and their 
letters are mutual confessions of shortcomings and temptations. 
When Knox thinks of England, it is not to regret his ftiends or 
his comforts there, but only to reproach himself for neglected 
opportunities : — 

Some will ask,” he writes, why I did flee — assuredly I cannot tell 
— ^but of one thing I am sure, that the fear of death was not the cause 
of my fleeing. My prayer is that I may be restored to the battle 
again.” 

It would not be thought that, after he had dared the anger of 
the Duke of Northumberland, he could be accused of want of 
boldness or plainness of speech, and yet, in his own judgment of 
himself, he had been a mere coward: — 

This day my conscience accuseth me that I spake not so plainly as 
my duty was to have done, for I ought to have said to the wicked man 
expressly by his name, thou shalt die the death ; for I And Jeremiah 
the proi)het to have done so, and not only he, but also Elijah, Elisha, 
Micah, Amos, Daniel, Christ Jesus himself. I accuse none but myself; 
the love thalf I did bear to this my wicked carcases, was the chief cause 
that I was not faithful or fervent enough in that behalf. I had no will 
to provoke the hatred of men. I would not be seen to proclaim, mani- 
fest war against the manifest wicked, whereof unfeignedly I ask my God 
mercy.” .... And besides this, I was assaulted, yea, infected and 
corrupted with more gross sins — that is, my wicked nature desired the 
favour, the estimation, the praise of men. Against which albeit that 
some time the Spirit of God did move me to fight, and earnestly did 
stir me — God knoweth I lie not — to sob and lament for those imper- 
fections, yet never ceased they to trouble me, and so privily and craftily 
that I could not perceive myself to be wounded till vainglory had 
almost gotten the upper hand.” 

And again, with still more searching self-reproof : — 

“ I have sometimes been in that security that I felt not dolour for 
sin, neither yet displeasure against myself for any iniquity in which I 
<lid offend ; but rather my vain heart did then flatter myself (1 write 
the truth to my own confusion) — thou hast suffered great trouble for 
professing Christ’s truth ; God has done great things for thee, deliver- 
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itig thee from that most cruel bondage. He has placed thee in a most 
honourable vocation, and thy labours arc not without fruit j therefore 
thou oughtest rejoice and give praises to God. Oh, mother, this was a 
subtle serpent who could thus pour in venom, I not perceiving it.” 

God help us all, we say, if this is sin. And yet, if we think 
of it, is not such self-abnegation the one indispensable necessity 
for all men, and most of all for a reformer of the world, if his 
reformation is to be anything except a change of one evil for 
a worse* Who &n judge others who has not judged himself? 
or who can judge for others while his own small self remains at 
the bottom of bis heart, as the object for which he is mainly con- 
cerned ? For a refonner there is no sin more fatal ; and unless, 
like St. Paul, he can be glad, if necessary, to be made even 

anathema for his brethren,” he had better leave reforming alone. 

The years which Knox spent at Geneva were, probably, the 
happiest in his life. Essentially a peace-loving man, as all good 
men are, he found himself, for the first time, in a sound and 
wholesome atmosphere. Mrs. Bowes and her daughter, after a 
time, were able to join him there ; and, with a quiet congrega- 
tion to attend to, and with Calvin for a friend, there was nothing 
left for him to desire which such a man as he could expect life to 
yield. The Geneva Churcji,” he said, is the most perfect 
school of Christ that ever was on earth since the days of the 
apostles.” And let us observe his reason for saying so. “In 
other places,” he adds, “I confess Christ to be truly preached, 
but manners and religion so sincerely reformed I have not yet 
seen in any other place besides.” He could have been well con- 
tented to have lived out his life at Geneva ; as, long after, he 
looked wistfully back to it, and longed to return and die there. 
But news from Scotland soon disturbed what was but a short 
breathing time. The Marian persecution had filled the Low- 
lands ’with preachers, and the shifting politics of the time had 
induced the court to connive at, if not to encourage them. 
The queen-mother had manoeuvred the regency into her own 
hand, but, in doing so, had offended the Iiamiltons, who were 
the most powerful of the Catholic families ; and, at the same 
time, the union of England and Spain had obliged the French 
court to temporize with the Huguenots. The Catholic vehe- 
mence of the Guises was neutralized by the broader sympathies 
of Henry the Second, who, it was said, “ would shake hands with 
the devil, if he could gain a purpose by it;” and thus, in France 
and in Scotland, which was now wholly governed by French 
influence, the Protestants found everywhere a temporary respite 
from ill usage. It was a shortlived anomaly ; but in Scotland it 
lasted long enough to turn the scale, and give them an advan- 
tage which was never lost again. 
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At the end of 1555, John Knox ventured to reappear there; 
and the seed which had been scattered eight years before, he 
found growing over all the Lc^lands. Tne noble lords now 
came about him ; the old Earl of Argylc, Lord James Stuart, 
better known after as Earl of Murray, Lord Glencairn, the 
Erskines, and many others. It was no longer the poor commons 
and the townspeople ; the whole nation appeared to be moving ; 
much latent scepticism, no doubt, being quickened into conver- 
sion by the prospect of a share in the abbey-lands; but with 
abundance of real earnestness as well, which taught Knox what 
might really be hoped for. Knox himself, to whom, with an un- 
conscious unanimity, they all looked for guidance, proceeded at 
once to organize them into form, and, as a first step, proposed that 
an oath should be taken by all who called themselves Protestants, 
never any more to attend the mass. So serious a step could not 
be taken without provoking notice ; the Hamiltons patched up 
their differences with the regent on the spot, and Knox was 
summoned before the Bishops’ Court at Edinburgh to answer 
for himself. It was just ten years since they had caught Wishart 
and burnt him ; but things were changed now, and when Knox 
appeared in Edinburgh he was followed by a retinue of hundreds 
of armed gentlemen and noblemen. The bishops shrank from 
a collision, and did not prefer their charge ; and, on the day which 
had been fixed for his trial, he preached in Edinburgh to the 
largest Protestant concourse which had ever assembled there* 
He was not courting rebellion, but so large a majority of the 
population of Scotland were now on the reforming side, that he 
felt — and who does not feel with him? — that, in a free country, the 
lawful rights of the people in a matter touching what they con- 
ceived to be their most sacred duty were not to be set aside and 
trampled upon any more by an illegal and tyrannical power. 
In the name of the people he now drew up his celebrated peti- 
tion to the queen regent, begging to be heard in his defence, 
protesting against the existing ecclesiastical system, and the 
wickedness which had been engendered by it. It was written 
firmly but respectfully, and the regent would have acted more 
wisely if she had considered longer the answer which she made 
to it. She ran her eye over the pages, and turning to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, who was standing near her, she tossed it 
into his hands, saying, Will it please you, my lord, to read a 
pasquil ?” 

Madam,” wrote Knox, when he heard of it, if ye no more esteem 
the admonition of (iod, nor the cardinals do the scoffing of pasquils, 
then He shall shortly send you messengers with whom ye shall not be 
able in that manner to jest.” 

It is the constant misfortune of governments that they am 
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iiever able to distinguish the movements of just national anger 
from the stir of superficial discontent The sailor knows what 
to look for when the air is moaffing in the shrouds ; the fisher- 
man sees the coming tempest in the heaving of the under-roll ; 
but governments can never read the signs of the times, though 
they are written in fire before their eyes. For the present it was 
thought better that Knox should leave Scotland while his friends 
in the meantime organized themselves more firmly. To a grave 
and serious people civil war is the most desperate of remedies, 
and by his remaining at this moment it would have been inevit- 
ably precipitated. He was no sooner gone than the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews again summoned him. He was condemned in 
his absence, and burnt in effigy the next day at the market cross. 
But the people were no longer in the old mood of submission, 
and to this bonfire they replied with another. “ The great idol” 
of Edinburgh, St. Giles, vanished off his perch in the rood-loft 
of the High Church, and, after a plunge in the North Loch, the 
next day was a heap of ashes. The offenders were not forth- 
coming, and not to be found ; and the regent, in high anger, 
summoned the preachers to answer for them. To secure herself 
against being a second time baffled as she had been before, by 
the interference of the people, she put out a proclamation that 
all persons who had come to Edinburgh without authority should 
fortnwith depart from it. It so happened that certain faithful of 
the west,” some of Lord Argyle’s men, probably, were in the town. 
They had come in at the news that the preachers were to be 
tried, and the meaning of this proclamation was perfectly clear 
to them ; so, by way of reply to it, they assembled together, 
forced their way into the presence-chamber, where the queen 
w^as in council with the bishops, to complain of such strange 
entertainment ; and not getting such an answer as they desired, 
one of them said to her, ** Madam, we know this is the malice 
and device of those jefwellis and of that bastard (the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews) that stands by you ; we vow to God we shall 
make a day of it. They oppress us and our tenants for feeding 
of their idle bellies, ihey trouble us and our preachers, and 
would murder them, and us. Shall we suffer tnis any more ? 
Nay, madam, it shall not be.” And therewith every man put 
on nis steel boUnet.” 

When ruling powers have to listen to language like this, and 
answer steel bonnets with smooth speeches and concessions, the 
one thing left for such rulers is to take themselves away^ with 
as much rapidity as they can, for rule they neither do nor can. 
At this time almost the whole of the nobility, for honest or 
dishonest reasons, were on the reforming side. The Church, 
unluckily for itself, was rich ; they were poor ; and if some of 
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them had no sympathy with Protestantism, they had also ceased 
to believe that any service. which Catholicism could do for them 
entitled it to half the land in Scotland. It was^ consequently, 
with little or no effect, that the bishops now appealed for protection 
to the nobles. The Archbishop of St Andrews sent a long re** 
monstrance to Lord Ar^yle for maintaining a reforming preacher. 

He preaches against idolatry/’ Lord Argyle answered coldly, 
remit it to your lordship’s conscience if that be heresy. 
He preaches against adultery and fornication. I remit that to 
your lordship’s conscience.” * And the archbishop’s connexion 
with Lady Gilton being somewhat notorious, it was difficult for 
him to meet such an answer. 

If the question had been left for Scotland to settle for itself, 
the solution of it would have been rapid and simple. But the 
regent knew that sooner or later she might count on the 
support of France ; and she believed, with good reason, that if 
the real power of France was once brought to bear, such resist- 
ance as the Scotch could offer to it would be crushed with Ifttle 
difficulty. The marriage of the young queen with the Dauphin, 
and the subsequent death of Henry, removed the causes which 
had hitherto prevented her from being supported. The Guises 
were again omnipotent at Paris, and their ambition, not con- 
tented with France and Scotland, extended itself on the death 
of Mary Tudor to England as well. With the most extravagant 
notions of England’s weakness, and with a belief, which was 
rather better grounded, that the majority of the people were ill 
affected to a Protestant sovereign, they conceived that a French 
army had only to appear over the border with the flag of Mary 
Stuart displayed, for the same scenes to be enacted over again as 
had been witnessed six years before ; and that Elizabeth would 
as easily be shaken from the throne as Jane Grey had been. 
But the success of the blow might depend upon the speed with 
which it could be struck ; and no time was, therefore, to be lost 
in bringing Scotland to obedience. Accordingly, under one 
pretence and another, large bodies of troops were carried over, 
and the queen regent was instructed to temporize and flatter 
the Protestants into security, till a sufficient number had been 
assembled to crush them. It is no slight evidence of their ^ood 
meaning that they should have allowed themselves to be deceived 
by her, but deceived they certainly were ; and except for Knox’s 
letters, with which he incessantly urged them to watchfulness, 
they might have been deceived fatally. But the clear strong 
understanding of Knox, far away as he was, saw through the 
real position of things. There no one living whose political 
judgment was more sound than his, and again and again he laid 
before them their danger and their duty. He saw diat the 
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intention was to make Scotland a French province, and how it 
would fare then with the Reformation was no difficult question. 

God speaketh to your conscience, therefore,” he wrote to the lords, 
** unless ye be dead with the blind world, that you ought to hazard 
your lives, be it against kings and emperors, for the deliverance of your 
brethren. For that cause are ye called princes of the people, and 
jieCeive of your brethren honour, tribute, and homage — not by reason 
of your birth and progeny, as most part of men falsely do suppose, ttit 
by reason of your office and duty, which is to vindicate and deliver 
your subjects and brethren from all violence and oppression to the 
uttermost of your power.” 

In the meantime the Church, as a prelude to the energetic 
measures which were in contemplation, thought it decent to 
attempt some sort of a reformation within itself. We smile as 
we look through the articles which were resolved upon by the 
episcopal conclave. They proposed, we presume, to proceed 
with moderation, and content themselves with doing a little at a 
time. No person in future was to hold an ecclesiastical benefice 
except a priest, such benefices having hitherto furnished a con- 
venient maintenance for illegitimate children. Ko kirkman was 
to nourish his bairn in his own company ^ but every one was to hold 
the children of others. And such bairn was in no case to succeed 
his father in his benefice. The na/ivete of these i^esolutions 
disarms our indignation, but we shall scarcely wonder any more 
at the rise or the spread of Protestantism. On the strength of 
them, however, or rather on the strength of the French troops, 
they were now determined to go on with the persecution ; 
Walter Milne, an old man of eighty, was seized and burnt ; and 
although the queen regent affected to deplore the bishops’ 
severity, no one doubted that either she herself or the queen in 
Paris had directed them to proceed. 

Now, therefore, or never, the struggle was to be, Knox left 
Geneva, with Calvin’s blessing, for a country where he was 
under sentence of death, and where his appearance would be 
the signal either for the execution of it or for war. Civil war it 
could scarcely be called, — it would be a war of the Scottish 
nation against their sovereign supported by a foreign army; 
but even so, no one knew better than he that armed re- 
sistance to a sovereign was the last remedy to which subjects 
ought to have recourse — a remedjr which they are only justified 
in seeking when to obey man is to disobey God; or to use 
more human language, when it is no longer possible for them 
to submit to their sovereign without sacrificing the highest 
interests of life. However, such a time he felt was now come. 
After the specimen which the Catholics had given of their 
notion of a reformation, to leave the religious teaching of an 
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earnest people in their hands was scarcely better than leaving it 
to the devil; and if it was impossible to wrest it from them 
except by rebellion, the crime would lie at the door of those 
who had made rebellion necessary. Crime, indeed, there always 
is at such times ; and treason is not against persons, but against 
the law of right and justice. If it be treason to resist the autho^ 
rity except in the last extremity, yet when such extremity has 
arisen, it has arisen through the treason of the authority itself; 
and, therefore, bad princes, who have obliged their subjects to 
depose them, are justly punished with the extremest penalties 
of human justice. That is the naked statement of the law, 
however widely it may be necessary to qualify it, in its applU 
cation to life. 

On the 2nd of May, 1559, Knox landed in Scotland; 
crossing over, by a curious coincidence, in the same ship which 
brought in the new great seal of the kingdom, with the arms of 
England quartered upon it. The moment was a critical one ; 
for the preachers were all assembled at Perth preparatory to 
appearing at Stirling on the 10th of the same month, where they 
were to answer for their lives. Lord Glencairn hsid reminded 
the regent of her many promises of toleration; and throwing 
away the mask at last, she had haughtily answered, that 
became not subjects to burden their princes with promises 
further than as it pleased them to keep the sarae.^ The moment 
was come she believed when she could crush them altogether, 
and crush them she would. As soon as the arrival of Knox was 
known, a price was set upon his head; but he determined to 
join his brother ministers on the spot and share their fortune* 
He hurried to Perth, where Lord Glencairn and a few other 
gentlemen had by that time collected to protect them with some 
thousand armed followers. The other noblemen were distracted, 
hesitating, uncertain. Lord James Stuart, and yo^ng Lord 
Argyle, were still with the queen regent; so even was Lord 
Ruthven, remaining loyal to the last possible moment, and still 
hoping that the storm might blow over. And the regent stijl 
trifled with their credulity as long as they would allow her to 
impose upon it. Pretending to be afraid of a tumult, sh^e used 
their influence to prevail upon the preachers to remmu where 
they were, and not to appear on the d^ fixed for their trial; 
and the preachers, acting as they were advised, found themaalves 
outlawed for contumacy. It was on a Sunday that the news was 
brought them of this proceeding, and the neople of Perth, being 
many of them Protestants, Knox, by tne general voice, was 
called upon to preach. Let us pause for a few mmnents to look 
at him. He was now fifty-four years old, undersired, but 
strongly and nervously formed, ana with a long beard fidling 
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down to his waist. His features were of the pure Scotch cast ; 
,tbe high cheekbone, arched but massive eyebrow, an<l broad 
under iaw ; with long full eyes, the Steadiness of which, if we can 
trust the pictures of him, must have been painful for a man of 
weak nerves to look at. The mouth free, the ||ps slightly parted 
with the incessant play upon them of that deep power which is 
properly the sum of all the moral powers of man's nature — the 
power which we call humour, when it is dealing with venial 
weakness, and which is bitterest irony and deepest scorn and 
hatred for wickedness and lies. The general expression is one of 
icepose^ but like the repose of the limbs of the Hercules, with a 
giant’s strength traced upon every line of it. Such was the man 
who wa's called to fill the pulpit of the High Church of Perth on- 
tjbe 11th of May, 1559. Of the power of his preaching we have 
many testimonies, that of Randolph, the English ambassador, 
being the most terse and striking; that ‘‘it stirred his heart 
more than six hundred trumpets braying in his ears.” The 
subject on this occasion was the one all-comprehensive “ massy^ 
the idolatry of it ; and the good people of Perth, never having 
heard his voice before, we can understand did not readily 
disperse when he had done. They would naturally form into 
groups, compare notes and impressions, and hang a long time 
about the church before leaving it. In the disorder of the town 
the same church served, it seems, for sermon and for mass; when 
the first was over the other took its turn : and as Knox had 
been longer than the priest expected, the latter came in and 
opened the tabernacle before the congregation were gone. An 
eager hearted boy who bad been listening to Knox with all his 
ears, and was possessed by what he had beard, cried out when 
he saw it, “ This is intolerable^ that when God has plainly damned 
idolatry we shall stand by and see it used in despite.” Tlie 
priest in a rage turned and struck him, his temper naturally 
being at the moment none of the sweetest; and the boy, as 
boys sometimes do on such occasions, flung a stone at him in 
return* Missing the priest he hit the tabernacle, and “did 
break an image.” A small spark is enough when the ground 
is strewed with ^ gunpowder. In a few moments the whole 
machinery of the ritual, candles, tabernacle, vestments, cruci- 
fixes, images, were ^ scattered to all the winds. The fire burnt 
the faster for the fuel, and from the church the mob poured away 
to the monasteries in the town. No lives were lost, but before 
evening they were gutted and in ruins. The endurance of 
centuries had suddenly given way, and the anger which for all 
these yeans had been accumulating, rushed out like some great 
reservoir which has burst its embankment and swept every- 
thing before it. To the Protestant leaders this ebullition of a 
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mob, ‘^the^ rascal multitude,” as even Knox calls it, was as 
unwelcome as it was welcome to the queen regent. She swore 
that *^she would cut oS from Perth man, woman, and child, 
that she would drive a. plough over it and sow it with salt;” and 
she at once mgpehed upon the town to put her threat in 
execution. The lords met in haste to determine what they 
should do, but were unable to determine anything ; and only 
Lord Glencaim was bold enough to risk the obloquy of being 
charged with countenancing sedition. When he^ found himself 
alone in the assembly, he declared, that albeit never a man 
accompanied him, be would stay with the brethren, for he had 
rather die with that company than live after them.” 1^*® 
example w’^as not followed ; all the others thought it letter to 
remain with the regent, and endeavour, though once already so 
bitterly deceived by her, to mediate and temporize. 

The town people in the meantime had determined to resist to 
the last# extremity, and the regent was rapidly approaching. 
With a most creditable anxiety to prevent bloodshed, Lord 
James Stuart and Lord Arg\de prevailed on the burgesses to 
name the conditions on which they would surrender, and when 
the latter had consented to do so, if the queen would grant an 
amnesty for the riot, and would engage that Perth should not be 
obliged to receive a French garrison, they hurried to lay these 
terms before her. The regent had no objection to purchase a- 
bloodless victory with a promise which she had no intention of 
observing. Perth opened its gates; and, marching in at the 
head of her troops, she deliberately violated every article to* 
which she had bound herself. The French soldiers passing along 
the High-street fired upon the house of an obnoxious citizen, 
and killed one of his children ; and with an impolitic parade ot 
perfidy the princess replied only to the complaints of the people, 
that she was sorry it was the child and not the father,” and 
she left the offending soldiers as the garrison of the town. Her 
falsehood was as imprudent as it was abominable. The two* 
noblemen withdrew indignantly from the court, declaring for- 
mally that they would not support her in ‘*such manifest 
tyranny and joining themselves openly to Knox, they hastened 
with him to St. Andrews, where they were presently joined by 
Lord Ochiltree and Lord Glencaim, and from thence sent out a 
hasty circular, inviting the gentlemen and lords of Scotland to 
assemble for the defence of the kingdom. It was still uncertain 
what support they might expect, and before any support had 
actually arrived, when Knox hastened to realize the conviction 
which long ago he had expressed on board the French galley, 
and to glorify God” in the pulpit of the Church where **God 
had first opened his voice.” If he had» superstitious feelings on 
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the matter we cannot quarrel with him for them ; and although it 
was at the risk of his life, (for a detachment of the French were 
at Falkland, only twelve miles distant, and the archbishop had 
sent a message to the lords, *^that in case the said John pre- 
sented himself to the preaching place in his^prwn, he should 
gar him be saluted with a dozen culverins, hereof the most 
part should light on his nose,”) yet at such a time the boldest 
policy is always the soundest, and he refused to listen to the 
remonstrances of his friends. ** To delay to preach to-morrow,” 
he said the evening before the day fixed, unless the body be 
violently withholden, I cannot of conscience. For in this town 
and kir^ began God first to call me to the dignity of a preacher, 
and this I cannot conceal, which more than one heard me say 
when tlie body was far absent from Scotland, that my assured 
hope was to preach in St. Andrews before I departed this life.’' 
He went straightforward, he preached as he had done at Perth, and 
with a still more serious eflFect, for the town council immediately 
after the sermon voted th^ abolition of all monuments of idolatry.” 
The circumstance of the prophecy, and still more the circum- 
stance of their previous knowledge of him, his present position 
as an outlaw with a price upon his head, the threats of the arch- 
bishop with the doubt whether he would attempt to put them in 
force ; all these, added to the power of Knox’s own thunder, 
explain the precipitancy of the resolutions in the excitement 
which they must have produced ; and the resolutions themselves 
were immediately carried into effect Some one to go first is 
half the battle of a revolution, and with such a leader as Knox 
it is easy to find followers. By the time the regent’s troops 
were under the walls so many thousand knights, gentlemen, and 
citizens, were in arms to receive them, that they shrank back 
without venturing a blow, and retired within their intrench- 
ments ; and thus within six short weeks, for it was no more 
since Knox landed, the Reformers were left masters of the field, 
conquerors in an armed revolt which had not cost a single 
life of themselves or of their enemies, so overwhelming was tne 
force which the appearance of this one man had summoned into 
action. -We require no better witness of the prostration of the 
Catholic faith in Scotland, or of the paralysis into which it had 
sunk. 

‘‘ And now,” wrote Knox to a friend, “ the long thirst of my wretched 
heart is satisfied in abundance. Forty days and more hath my God 
used my tongue in my native country to the manifestation of His glory. 
Whatsoever now shall follow as touching my own carcase, His holy name 
he praised.” 

The rest of the summer the queen regent was obliged to 
remain a passive spectator of a burst of popular feeling with 
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which, as long as it was at its height her power was wholly in- 
adequate to cope, and which she was forced to leave to work its 
will, till it cooled of itself, ... That it would and must cool 
sooner or later, a less shrewd person than Mary of Gai^ could 
foresee : feeling qj^ all kinds is in nature transient and exhausting, 
and the goodness of a cause will not prevent enthusiasm from 
flagging, or unpaid and unsupported armies from disintegrating. 
Her turn, therefore, she might safely calculate would come at 
last ; and, in the meantime, there was nothing for it but to sit 
still, while, by a simultaneous movement over the entire Low- 
lands, the images were destroyed in the churches, and the 
monasteries laid in ruins. Not a. life was lost, not a person was 
injured, no private revenge was gratified in the confusion, no 
private greediness took opportunity to pilfer. Only the entire 
material of the old faith was washed clean away. 

This passionate iconoclasm has been alternately the glory and 
the reproach of John Knox, who has been considered alike by 
friends and enemies the author of it. For the purification of 
the churches there is no doubt that he was responsible to the 
full, whatever the responsibility may be which attaches to it, — 
but the destruction of the religious houses was the spon- 
taneous work of the people, which in the outset he looked upon 
with . mere sorrow and indignation. Like Latimer in JEngland, 
he had hoped to preserve them for purposes of education and 
charity ; and it was only after a warning which sounded in his 
ears as if it came from heaven, that he stood aloot^ and let the 
popular anger have its way ; they had been nests of profligacy 
for ages ; the earth was weary of their presence upon it ; and 
when the retribution fell, it was not for him to arrest or interfere 
with it. Scone Abbey, the residence of the Bishop of Murray, 
was infamous, even in that infamous time, for the vices of its 
occupants ; and the bishop himself having been active in the 
burning of Walter Milne, had thus provoked and deserved the 
general hatred. After the French garrison was driven out of 
Perth, he was invited to appear at the conference of the lords, 
but, unwilling or afraid#to come forward, he blockaded himself 
in the abbey. A slight thing is enough to give the first impulse 
to a stone which is ready to fall; the townpeople of Perth and 
Dundee, having long scores to settle with him and with the 
brotherhood, caught at the opportunity, and poured out and 
surrounded him. John Knox, with the provost of Perth and 
what force they could muster, hurried to the scene to prevent 
violence, and for a tim^ succeeded; Knox himself we find 
keeping guard all one night at the granary door : but the mob 
did not disperse ; and prowling ominously rotmd the walls, in 
default of other weapons, made free use of their tongues. 
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From sharp words to sharp strokes is an almost inevitable tran- 
sition on such occasions. In the gray of the morning, a son of 
the bishop ran an artizan of Dundee through the body, and in 
an instSnt the entire mass of the people dashed upon the gates. 
The hour of Scone was come. Knox was lifted gently on one 
side, and in a few minutes the abbey was in a blaze. As he 
stood watching the destruction, a poor aged matron,” he tells 
us, “who was near him, seeing the flame of fire pass up so 
mightily, and perceiving that many were thereat dffendea, in 
plain and sober manner of speaking said, ^ Now I perceive that 
God’s judgments are just, ana that no man is able to save when 
he will punish. Since my remembrance, this place has been 
nothing but a den of whoremongers. It is incredible to believe 
how many wives have been adulterated, and virgins deflowered 
by the filthy beasts which have been fostered in this den, but 
especially by that wicked man who is called the bishop. If all 
men knew as much as I, they would praise God, and no man 
would be offended.’ ” 

Such was the first burst of the Reformation in Scotland ; we 
need not follow the course of it. It was the rising up of a 
nation, as we have said, against the wickedness which had taken 
possession of the holiest things and holiest places, to declare in 
the nanie of God that such a spectacle should no longer be 
endured. Of the doctrines of Scotch Protestantism, meaning 
by that the speculative scheme of Christianity which was held 
and taught by Knox and the other ministers, w^e say but little, 
regarding it as by no means the thing of chiefest importance. 
Formal theology at its best is no more than a language, — an 
expression in words of mysteries which the mind of man can never 
adequately comprehend, and is, therefore, like all other human 
creations, liable to continual change. In Knox’s own w^ords, 
“ All worldly strength, yea, even in things spiritual, doth decay 
and all languages become in time acad languages, and the 
meaning of them is only artificially preserved among us. 
Religion, as these Reformers understood it, (and as all religious 
men understand it, whatever be theifidanguage,) meant this, 
that the business of man upon earth w^as to serve Almighty 
God, not with forms and words, but with an obedient life, to 
hate all sin, impurity, hypocrisy, and falsehood ; and whatever 
Protestantism may have* become after three centuries of esta- 
blishment, Protestantism at its outset meant a i’eturn to this, 
from formalism the mother of all wickedness. It were a poor 
conception, indeed, that so great a T^a^’rel was for the truth 
or falsehood of a speculative system ortheology. Then, indeed, 
the World gained little by the change ; for, if Calvinism was 
once a motive power to holiness, so, too, was once the mass 
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itself; and if the mass became an idol and a qause of cpnfa^ipn 
and sin, by a process exactly analogous the theory of vicarious 
righteousness may now be found in the Welsh vallevs pro- 
ducing an identical result. So it is, and so it always wii^ be, as 
long as any special virtue is supposed to reside in forn^al outward 
act, or formal inward theory, irrespective of purity of heart 
and manliness of life. 

The details of the war which followed need not concern us 
here. The French were reinforced; the Protestants^, as had 
been foreseen, broke in pieces at the beginning of the winter ; 
and, reverse following on reverse, there was soon as much 
despondency as there had been enthusiasm, and they were 
driven in the end to throw themselves on the protection of 
Elizabeth, which she was, only with the utmost difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon to consent to extend to them. Her English love of 
order w'as outraged by their turbulence. Her despotic Tudpr 
blood could not endure the rising of subjects against their 
sovereign; and, though she kiiew that the right was on their 
side, it was less easy for her to fed it. Knox himself, by his 
unfortunate Blast against the Regimen of Women,” had 
himself personally odious to her ; and though she could hardly 
have failed to see his merit, yet his character would under no 
circumstances have attracted her affection. Nor had he any skill 
to deal with such a temper as hers. The diplomatic corre- 
spondence with England fell to his conduct ; and he began it 
with a justification of his book, which, right or wrong, he. had 
much better have passed over ; he told her that she was to con- 
sider herself an exception to a rule, that she reigned by the 
choice of God, and not by right of inheritance ; and he could 
not have touched a nerve on which she was more sensitive, or 
challenged a right of which she w^as more jealous. Nor did 
Cecil fare any better than his mistress. To him he commenced 
with rebukes for his horrible aposta^” in having conformed, 
under Mary, to the Romish ritual, lie was unable to under- 
stand the difference in circumstances of the two kingdoms, 
or in the characters of^e two nations. Cecil was an English- 
man — it is at once the explanation of, and the apology for l^is, 
conduct; but to Knox it was neither the one nor the others 
He could only conceive of the Mass as the service of the devil ; 
and the adiaphorism” of the English was to him no better than 
atheism. Elizabeth took no notice of the letter to herself; Cecil 
answered him for her as well as for himself, with quiet and well- 
timed humour. “ Non est mascujus neque foemimf he wrote, 

omnes enim ut ait Paulas unum sumus in Christo Jesu^ Mene^^ 
diclus ow qui confidit in Domino; et erit Dominus Jiducia ejus."** 
He knew, and the queen knew, however difficult she found it to 
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malie the acknowledgment to herself, that the French must not 
be allowed to triumph in Scotland ; and as soon as it became 
clear that the Protestants could not maintain themselves without 
assistance it was freely and effectively given. 

And now we pass on to the meeting of the estates and the 
settlement of the new kirk constitution. Mary of Guise was 
dead; the French were finally driven out, ana the gueen of 
Scotland had been so identified with them that, on their defeat, 
she was left without authority or influence in the country. The 
estates met as an independent and irresponsible body to act for 
themselves as they should think good; and the French commis- 
sioners had engaged on behalf of the titular queen that she 
would ratify whatever they should resolve upon. The session 
opened with a national thanksgiving ; and, considering how vast 
a victory had been gained, and how manifestly,’^ as Knox 
conceived, God had fought for the movement, it was natural that 
he should be sanguine in his expectation of what w^ould now be 
done by a grateful people. In the enormous revenue of the 
church he saw a magnificent material, not to salary the new 
kirk ministers, but to found schools and universities, to endow 
hospitals and almshouses ; in his own broad language, he called 
it restoring the temple ; and perhaps for the moment, he allowed 
himself to believe that the noble lords of Scotland were as en- 
thusiastic for the good of the people as he was himself. But it 
was one thing to win the victory, and another to divide the 
spoil. ** Heh, then,” said young Maitland of Lethington, we 
must forget ourselves now; w^e mun a’ bear the barrow, and 
build the house of the Lord.” Not quite. The ministers sliould 
have sufficient stipend, but for the rest they would consider. 
Nor w^as this the only disappointment. We have seen that 
what Knox had chiefly valued in the Genevan reformation was 
the discipline of morals, which was established along with it. A 
serious attempt had been made by Calvin to treat sins as 
civil crimes, to graduate all punishments inflicted by the law, 
according to the scale of moral culm||ility; and he had suc- 
ceeded apparently so well, that the (Spnplc was pressed upon 
Scotland ; a boay of laws was drawn up by Knox, known 
commonly by the name of the First Book of Discipline, and 
offered to the private consideration of the lords. So many of 
them at first subscribed their names to it, that it was • formally 
submitted to debate. But, as Maitland again observed, they 
had subscribed most of them in fide parentum^ as children were 
baptised and ‘^certain persons,” Knox tells us, perceiving 
their carnal liberty to be somewhat impaired thereby, grudged ; 
insomuch that me name of the Book of Discipline became 
odious to them. Everything which repugned to their corrupt 
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affed^ns was termed ^ their mockage, * Devout Imagina- 
tions/’'^ And yet if there were partial failures, when we con- 
sider the necessary imperfection inherent in all human things, 
and when we remember that the work which actually was done 
by the estates was the extemporizing in a few weeks a new eccle- 
siastical, and, in many respects, civil constitution for an entire 
kingdom, we shall not be disposed to complain of them. It was 
roughly done, but done sternly and strongly, and the substantial 
evils were swept utterly away. Of the “ Devout Imaginations,” 
so much was actually realized, that laws were passed with 
punishments annexed to them, against adultery, fornication, and 
drunkenness, while the mass was prohibited for ever, under 
penalty, for the first offence, of confiscation ; for the second, of 
banishment ; for the third, of death. 

Oh ! intolerance without excuse I exclaim the modern 
Liberals ; themselves barely emancipated from persecution, the 
first act of these Protestants is to retaliate with the same odious 


cruelty ; clamouring for the liberty of conscience, they do but su- 
persede one tyranny by another, more narrow and exclusive, &c* 
This, at bottom, we believe, is die most grievous of all Knox’s 
offences, the one sin never to be forgiven by the enlightened 
mind of the nineteenth century. Let us see what can be said 
about.it. We do not look for the explanation, with some modern 
apologists, in the want of reciprocity on the part of the Catholics, 
in the impossibility of tolerating a creed which is in itself into- 
lerant. In England, the mass was forbidden because it was 
identified with civil disaffection. In Scotland, it was forbidden 
because it was supposed to be idolatry, and so to be forbidden 
by God; the Bible was positive and peremptory; and the 
Bible was accepted, bona fidc^ as the guide of life. The fact is, tole- 
ration, in the modern sense, is a phenomenon of modern growth, 
and the result of a condition of things of very recent existence. 
We have no toleration for what we believe to be evil, or for 
wdiat plainly and obviously leads to evil ; God forbid that we 
should. But as we loo^ound among the sects into which w^e 
arc divided, and see tl^KOod and evil are very equally distri- 
buted among us, we leaSRo speak of our speculative differences, 
no longer as matters of conscience, but merely as differences of 


* This well-known expossion has been placed by Sir Walter Scott in the 
mouth of the Earl of Murray. If the mistake were ever so insj^ifioant it 
would be worth correcting; and it is therefore as well to say that Knox him- 
self is the only authority lor the words, and that the description which he gives 
of the speaker as little agrees with the opinion which he elsewhere expresses of 
Murray as the words themselves with Murray’s genertd character. There is 
no evidence, either positive or probable, in favour of Scott’s conjecturo-*-if, 
indeed, it was a conjecture at all, and was more than carelessness.’ 
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oj>inion, which do not touch the conscience at all. We iacpe- 
rience, as matter of fact, that the holding of this or that opinion 
is no obstacle to an adequate discharge of public and private 
duty ; that a man may be a Catholic, a Protestant, a Socinian, 
or a Jew, and yet be an honest man and a good citizen ; and 
we cannot permit the persecution of speculations of which moral 
evil is not a visible result. This is what we mean by toleration, 
and three centuries ago it could not exist, because the reason for 
It did not exist. In England, a Catholic could not be a good 
citizen : in Scotland, he %m$ not an honest man. The products 
of Catholicism there, as the experience of centuries provedi were 
nothing better than hypocrisy and licentiousness ; and, Ending 
in the Eible that the idolater should die the death,” and find- 
ing the mass producing the exact fruits which the same Bible 
connected with idolatry, the Scotch Reformers could as little 
tolerate Catholics as they could tolerate thieves or murderers. 
We are, therefore, inclined to dismiss this outcry of intolerance 
as meaningless and foolish. In the absolute prohibition of the 
mass lay, when rightly understood, the heart of the entire 
movement; and, in the surrender of this one point, as they 
soon experienced to their sorrow, they lost all which they had 
gained. 

So then, in spite of the Maitlands and the Erskines, and the 
other spoliators of church property, Knox could find matter 
enough for exultation. What adulterer,” he asks, triumphantly, 

what fornicator, what known mass-monger, or pestilent papist, 
durst have been seen in public in any reformed town within this 
realm before that the queen arrived?” Work greater than this 
was never achieved by reformers on the earth. We may well 
wonder that the arrival of a young lady, hardly twenty years old, 
ehould have been able to disintegrate it. We have seen Knox 
in conflict with many forms of evil : he had now to contend 
with it under one more aspect, the last, but most dangerous 
of all. 

But one year had passed since Maa||Stuart had been queen 
of France as well as of Scotland, and^Pheleclcd queen of Eng- 
land, with the full power of a mighty nation preparing to enforce 
her right ; and now she was coming to her own poor inheritance 
a lonely widow, at the moment when it was flushed with a suc- 
cessful revolt, her influence in France lying buried in her hus- 
band's grave, and her claim to England disavowed in her name 
by her own commissioners ; and yet, feeble as she seemed, she 
was returning with a determined purpose to undo all that had 
been done ; to overthrow the Reformation, to overthrow Eliza- 
beth, and, on the throne of the two kingdoms, lay them both as 
an offering before the Pope. Elsewhere, in this Review,” v^e 
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have given our opinion this remarkable woman, and she will 
only appear before us here in her relation with the reformers; 
but the more we examine her history, the more cause we find to 
wonder at her ; and deep as were her crimes, her skill, her enter- 
prise, her iron and dauntless resolution, almost tempt us to forgot 
them. 

She never doubted her success ; she knew the spell which 
would enchant the fierce nobles of her country. There was but 
one man whom, on the eve of her setting out, she confessed that 
she feared, and that was Knox. He alone, she knew, would bn 
proof against her Arraida genius, and if she could once destroy 
him, she could carry all before her. Nor had she either mis- 
judged her subjects or overrated her own power. Before she 
had been three years at home, she had organized a powerful 
party, that were wholly devoted to her. Slie had broken the 
Protestant league, and scattered disaifection and distrust among 
its members. Murray had quarrelled with Knox for her. 
Argyle was entangled with the Irish rebels. The mass was openly 
re-established through town and country: and, while the Itefor- 
mation was melting like snow all over Scotland, the northern 
English counties were ready, at a signal, to rise in arms against 
Elizabeth. 

The self-restraint which she practised upon herself in order 
to effect all this is as remarkable as the effect itself which 
she produced. She pretended, at her return, that all which she 
desired was the love of her subjects. She would govern as they 
wished, and do what they wished. For her religion she could 
not immediately answer : she had been brought up a Catholic, 
and she could not change her faith like a dress ; but she had no 
thought of interfering with them ; and, in return, she modestly 
requested, what it seemed as if she might have demanded as a 
right, that for the present she should be allowed the private 
exercise of the religion of her fathers. How was it possible to 
refuse a petition so humble? urged, too, as it was, in the name 
of conscience by lips s^beauiiful. Honour, courtesy, loyalty, 
every knightly feeling ^Bade it. What was there in a single 
mass, that the sour mims^ters, with Knox at the head of them, 
should make such a noise about it? Even Murray was the 
warmest advocate for yielding. Scotland, he said, would be 
disgraced for ever if she was driven away from it on such a plea. 
It would only be for a little while, and time and persuasion, and, 
above all, the power of the truth, would not fail to do their work 
upon a mind so tender and so gentle. 

And yet, as Knox knew well, a conviction which courtesy 
could influence, w^as no longer a sacred one ; and to concede a 
permission to do what the law declared to be a crime, was to 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVII.]-.New Sekies, Vol. IV. No. I. B 
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condemn the law itself as unjust and tyrannous. That one 
mass/' he said, was more fearful to him than the landing of ten 
thousand men ;” he knew, and Mary knew too, that to grant her 
that one step was to give up the game, and that on the mere 
ground of political expediency to yield on that point w^as 
suicide. 

Here is a picture of the way in which things went. At a dis- 
tance from Holyrood the trutn had a better chance of being felt, 
and the noblemen who were in the country hurried up, won- 
drous oflFended,” when they heard of this mass, to know what it 
meant : — 

So that every man, as he came up, accused them that were before 
him ; but after they had remained a space, they were as quiet as the 
former ; which thing perceived, a zealous and godly man, Robert Camp- 
bell, of Kinganclcugh, said to Lord Ochiltree, ^My lord, now ye are 
come, and almost the last, and I perceive by your anger the fire edge 
is not off you ; but I fear that, after the holy water of the court be 
sprinkled upon you, that ye shall become as temperate here as the 
rest. I have been here now five days, and I heard every man say at 
the first, Let us hang the priest; but after they had been twice or 
thrice in the Abbey, all that fervency passed. I think there is some 
enchantment whereby men are bewitched.’ ” 

The queen lost no time in measuring her strength against 
Knox, and looking her real enemy in the face. A week after 
her landing, she sent for him ; and the first of those interview's 
took place in which he is said to have behaved so brutally. 
Violence was not her policy ; she affected only a wish to see the 
man of whom she had heard so much, and her brother was pre- 
sent as a blind. We confess ourselves unable to discover the 
supposed brutality. Knox for many years had been the 
companion of great lords and princes; his manner, if that is 
important, had all the calinness and self-possession which 
mean by the word high-breeding ; and unless it be the duty of a 
subject to pretend to agree with his sovereign, whether he really 
agrees or not, it is difficult to know how he could have conducted 
himself otherwise than he did. She aAsed him of disaffection 
tqw'ards her. He said that she should md him dutiful and obe- 
dient wherever his conscience would allow him. She complained 
of the exception, and talked in the Stuart style of the obligation 
of subjects. He answered by instancing the Jews under the 
Babylonian princes, and the early Christians under the em-. 
perors : — 

^ But they resisted not with the sword,’ she said, 

^ God, madam,' he replied, * had not given them the means.’ 

^ Then, you think subjects having power may resist their princes,’ 
she said. 
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the princes exceed tlieir bounds, madam/ was his answer, 
^abd do against that wherefore they should be obeyed, there is no 
doubt that they may be resisted even by force. For there is neither 
greater honour nor greater obedience to be given to kings or ^inces 
than God has commanded to be given to fathers and mothers ; but so it 
is that the father may be stricken with a frenzy, in the which he would 
slay his own children. Now, madam, if the children arise, join them- 
selves together, apprehend the father, take the sword and other weapons 
from him, and, finally, bind his hands; and keep him in prison till that 
Ixis frenzy be overpast — tliink ye, madam, that the children do any 
wrong? It is even so with princes that would murder the ehildren of 
God that are subject unto them. Their blind zeal is nothing but a mad 
frenzy, and therefore to take the sword from them, to bind tbeiAiands, 
and to cast them into prison, till that they be brought to a more sober 
mind, is no disobedience against princes, but just obedience, because 
that it agreeth with the will of God.’ ” 

He had touched the heart of the matter ; the queen stood as 
it were amazed/’ and said nothing for a quarter of an hour. 
But is there anything disrespectful in this ? Surely it was veiy 
good advice, which would have saved her life if she had fol- 
lowed it ; and, for the manner, it would have been more disre- 
spectful if, because he was speaking to a woman, he had diluted 
his solemn convictions with soft and unmeaning phrases. He 
is not afraid,” some of the courtiers whispered as he passed out 
^^Why,” he answered, should the pleasing face of a gentle- 
woman fear me? I have looked in the faces of many Uhgry men, 
and have not been afraid above measure.” Dr.’ M^Urie has 
spoilt this by inventing a sarcastic scowl” for him on this occa- 
sion. Men like Knox do not scowl sarcastically,” except in 
novels, and Dr. M‘Crie was forgetting himself. We can only 
conjecture what the queen thought of Knox, Tears, as we 
know, were her resource, and we have heard enough and too 
much of these ; but they answered their purpose with her bro- 
ther. *^Mr. Knox hath spoken with the queen,” Randolph 
writes to Cecil, ^^and he made her weep, as well you know there 
be of that sex that will 4o that for anger as for grief ; though in 
this the Lord James disagree with me.” Of her* Knox 
said on the day of the interview, In communication with her I 
espied such craft, as I have not found in such age. If there be 
not in her a proud mind, a crafty wit, and an indurate heart 
against God, and against his truth, my judgment faileth me.” 
But, for the time, he was alone in this judgment ; he could 
neither prevent the first concession of the mass, nor could he 
afterwards have it recalled, even when the results bemn to show 
themselves. And let us acknowledge that no set of gentlemen 
were ever placed in a harder position than this Council 
of Scotland ; it is more easy to refuse a request whidh is 
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backed by sword and cannon, than when it is in the lips of a 
young and beantiful princess; and their compliance cost them 
dear enough without the hard opinion of posterity. But it was 
from no insensibility of nature that Knox was so loud in his 
opposition; it was because evil was evil, let the persuasive 
force be what it would ; and the old story that the soundest 
principle is the soundest policy, was witnessed to once more by 
thirteen ^ears of crime and misery, due, all of it, to that one 
mistake. 

But there were forces deeper than human will, and stronger 
than human error, on the side of the Protestants. In their 
langui^e we should say God fought for them ; in our own, that 
the laws by which he governs the world would have their way ; 
and that tne inherent connexion of Catholicism, in those the last 
days of its power, with evil, was forced again to manifest itself. 
Even at the outset, in its claim for toleration, unconsciously it 
confessed its nature. When the municipal law w^as read accord- 
ing to custom at the Market Cross at Edinburgh, that “no 
adulterer, fornicator, or obstinate papist that corrupted the 
people, be found after forty-eight hours* notice within the precincts 
of the town,” the council who had ordered it were deposed 
by command of the court, and a counter-proclamation issued, 
“ That the town should be patent to all the queen’s lieges.”. And 
so, says Knox, “ the devil got freedom again, whereas before he 
durst not have been seen in daylight upon the common street.” 
How it came to pass that the Roman-catholic religion had come to 
be attended with such companions, why it was then so fruitful 
in iniquity, when once it bad been the faith of saints, and when 
in our own day the professors of it (in this country) are at least 
as respectable as those of any other communion, are questions 
curious enough, but which would lead us far from our present 
subject ; the fact itself is matter of pure experience. The cause 
perhaps was, briefly, that it was not a religion at all ; with the 
ignorant it was a superstition ; with the queen and the eccle- 
siastics it was the deadliest of misbeliefs; they Had been brought 
to conceive that in itself it was a caui§ so excellent, that the 
advocacy and defence of it would be accepted of Heaven in lieu 
of every other virtue. 

The court set the example of profligacy, Mary’s own conduct 
was at first only ambiguous ; but her French relations profited 
by the recovered freedom of what Knox calls the devil. The 
good people of Edinburgh were scandalized with shameful 
brothel riots, and not Catherine de Medicis herself presided 
over a circle of young ladies and gentlemen more questionable 
than those which filled the galleries of Holyrood. From the 
courtiers the scandal extended to herself, and in two years two 
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of her lovers had already died upon the scaffold under very 
doubtful circumstances.* £ven more offensive and impolitic was 
the gala with which she celebrated the massacre of Vassy, the first 
of that infernal catalogue of crimes by which the French annals of 
those years are made infamous, and at last she joined the le^ue 
■which was to execute the Tridentine decrees, and extirpate Kx)- 
testantisra. Knox, from his pulpit in St. Giles’s, week atjer week, 
denounced these things ; but the knights of the holy war w^re all 
wandering enchanted in the Armida forest, and refused to 
listen to him ; and the people, though they lay beyond the circle 
of the charm, were, as yet, unable to interfere. Vet, in Knox, 
the fire which Mary dreaded was still kept alive, and ahedeft no 
means untried to extinguish it. She threatened him, she cajoled 
him, sending for him again and again. Once she thought she 
had caught him, and he was summoned before the council to 
answer for one of his addresses, but it was all in vain. No 
weapon formed against him prospered. What are you,” she said 
another time, in this commonwealth ?” A subject born within 
the same, madam,” he answered ; and albeit neither earl nor 
baron, yet God has made me, how abject soever in your eyes, a 
profitable member within the same.” If no one else would 
speak the truth, the truth was not to remain unspoken, and 
should be spoken by him. After one of these interviews we find 
him falling into very unusual society. He had been told to wait 
in the anteroom, and being out of favour at court, he stood in 
the chamber, although it was crowded with people who knew 
him, as one whom men had nev«r seen.” So, perceiving some 
of the young palace ladies sitting there, in their gorgeous 
apparel, like a gentleman as he was, he began to ‘‘ forge talking” 
with them. Perhaps it will again be thought brutal in him to 
have frightened these delicate beauties, by suggesting unpleasant 
recollections. All depends on the way he did it ; and it he did 
it like himself, there was no reason why, once in. their lives, they 
should not listen to a few words of reason ; — 

Oh, fair ladies,” he said to them, “ how pleasing were this life of 
yours if it should ever abide, and then in the end, that we might pass to 
heaven with all this gay gear. But fie upon that knave Death, that will 
come whether we will or not, and when he has laid on his arrest, the 
foul worms will be busy with this fiesb, be it never so fair and temier ; 
and the silly soul, I fear, shall be so feeble that it caniaeither carry with 
it gold, garnishing, targetting, pearls, nor precious stones.” 

This was no homily or admonition escaped out of a sermon, but 
a pure piece of genuine feeling right out from Knox’s heart. 
The sight of the poor pretty creatures affected him. Very 
likely he could not help it. 

So, however, matters went on growing worse and worse, till 
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the Damley marriage, the culminating point of Mary’s career. 
Hitherto, as if by enchantment, she had Succeeded in everything 
which she had attempted. The north of England was all at her 
devotion; with her own subjects her will had become all but omni- 
potent. The kirk party among the commons were firm among 
themselves ; but the statesmen and the noblemen had deserted 
their cai^se, and they were now preparing to endure a i^rsecu- 
tion which they would be unable to resist. The Earl ot Murray, 
whose eyes at last were opened, knowing that Darnley had been 
chosen by his sister as a prelude td an invasion of England, had 
opposed the marriage with all his power ; and well it would have 
been for her if she had listened to him. But Murray utterly 
failed. He called on his old party to support him, but it was all 

S ne — ^broken in pieces by his own weakness, and by others’ 
ilts ; and he had to fly for his life over the borders. 

The Darnley marriage, however, which appeared so full of 
promise, was the one irretrievable step which ruined everything, 
and we can easily understand how it came to be so. Mary 
married for a political object, but she had overcalculated her 
powers of endurance, and though she must have known Damley 
to be a fool, she had not counted on his being an unmanageable 
one. If he would have been passive in her hands — if he could 
have had the discretion not to see her vices, and would have 
been contented with so much favour as she was pleased to show 
him — all would have gone well; but he was foolish enough to 
resent and revenge his disgrace, and then to implore her to 
forgive him for having revenged it; and although her anger 
might have spared him, her contempt could not. There is no 
occasion for us to enter again upon that story. It is enough that, 
having brought her cause to the very crisis of success by a skill 
and perseverance without parallel in hfstory,she flung it away with 
as unexampled a recklessness, and, instead of being the successful 
champion of her faith, she became its dishonour and its shame. 

At the time of the murder, and during the months which fol- 
lowed it, Knox was in England ; he returned, however, imme- 
diately on the flight of Bothwell, and was one of the council 
which sat to determine what should be done with the queen. It 
has been repeatedly stated that, in the course which was ulti- 
mately taken, the lords violated promises which they made to 
her before her sflrrender ; but there is no reason for thinking so. 
The condition of a more lenient treatment was a definite engage- 
ment to abandon her husband ; and, so far from consenting to 
abandon him, she declared to the last that she would follow him 
in a linen kirtle round the world.” But if the imprisonment at 
Lochleven appears to some amiable persons so inhuman and so 
barbarous, there was a party who regarded that measure as culpable 
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leniency. Knox, with the ministers of the kirk, demanded that she 
should be brought to an open trial, and that, if she were found 
guilty of her husband’s murder, she should be punished as any 
private person would be who committed the same crime. ^ We 
nave found hitherto that when there was a difference of opinion 
between him and the other statesmen, the event appeared to 
show that he, and not they, had been right ; — right in the plain, 
common-sense, human view; — and the same continues to hold 
on the present occasion. 

We are most of us agreed that the enormity of crimes increases 
in the ratio of the rank of the offender; that when persons 
whom the commonwealth has intrusted with station and power 
commit murder and adultery, their guilt is as much greater in 
itself, as the injury to society is greater from the effects of their 
example. But to acknowledge this in words, and yet to say that 
when sovereigns are the offenders sovereigns must be left to 
God, and may not be punished by man, is equivalent to claiming 
for them exemption from punishment altogether, and, in fact, 
to denying the divine government of the world. God does not 
work miracles to punish sinners; he punishes the sins of men 
by the hands of men. It is the law^ of the earth, as the whole 
human history from the beginning of time witnesses. Not the 
sovereign prince or princess, but the law of Almighty God is 
supreme in this world ; and wherever God gives the poiver to 
execute it, we may be sure that it is His will that those who 
hold the power are to use it. If there is to be mercy anywhere 
for offenders, if any human beings at all are to be exempted from 
penalties, the exceptions are to be looked for at the other 
extreme of the scale, among the poor and the ignorant, who 
liave never had means of knowing better. 

If, therefore, Mary Stilftrt was guilty, we cannot but think 
that Knox knew best how to deal with her ; and if the evidence, 
which really convinced all Scotland and England at the time 
that guilty she was, had been ■ publicly, formally, and judicially 
brought forward, it would have been to the large advantage beta 
of herself and the world that then was, and of all after genera-* 
tions. She, if then she had ascended the scaffold, would have 
been spared seventeen more years of crime. Scotland would 
have been spared a miserable civil war, of which the mercy that 
was shown her was the cause ; and the world that came after 
would have been spared the waste of much unprofitable sym- 
pathy, and a controversy already three centuries long, which 
shows no sign of ending. It is one thing, we are well aware, to 
state in this hard, naked way, what ought to have been done ; 
and quite another to have done it. Pernaps no action was ever 
demanded of any body of men which reo aired more moral 
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<^puragj&. But for all that Knox was right. In the Biblc» which 
was the canon of his lUbj he found no occasion for believing that 
kings and queens were, ex officio^ either exempted from commit- 
ting sins, or exempted from being punished for them. He saw 
in Mary a conspirator against the cause which he knew to be 
the cause of truth and justice^ and he saw her visited, as it were, 
with penal blindness, staggering headlong into crime as the 
necessary and retributive consequence. For centuries these poor 
Scotch had endured these adulteries, and murders, and fornica- 
tions, and they had risen up, at the risk of their lives, and 
purged them away ; and here was a woman, who had availed 
iierself of her position as their queen, to set the devil free again, 
and become herself high priestess in his temple. With what 
justice could any offender be punished more, if she were allowed 
to escape? Escape, indeed, she did not. Vengeance fell, at last, 
on all who were concerned in that accursed business. Both well 
died mad in a foreign prison ; the Archbishop of St, Andrews 
was hanged ; Maitland escaped the executioner by poison ; and 
Mary herself was still more sternly punished, by being allowed 
to go on, heaping crime on crime, till she, too, ended on the 
scaffold. But instead of accusing Knox of ferocity and hard- 
ness of heart, we will rather say that he only, and those who felt 
with him and fallowed him, understood what was required alike 
by the majesty of justice and the real interests of the world. 

The worst, however, was now over : the cause of the Catholics 
was disgraced beyond recovery: the queen was dethroned and 
powerless ; and the reformers were once more able to go forward 
with their work. Even so, they were obliged to content them- 
selves w ith less than they desired ; possibly they had been over 
sanguine from the first, and had persuaded themselves that more 
fruit might be gathered out of man’simature, than man’s nature 
has been found* capable of yielding; but it seemed as if the 
queen had flung a spell over the country from which, even after 
she was gone, it could not recover. Her name, as long as she 
was alive, was a rallying cry for disaffection, and those who were 
proof against temptation from her, took little pains to resist 
temptation from their own selfishness. The Earl of Morton, 
one of the most conspicuous professors of Protestantism, dis- 
graced it with his profligacy; and many more disgraced it by 
their avarice. The abbey lands were too little for their large 
digestions. The oflSce of bishops had been abolished in the 
church, but the maintenance of them, as an institution, was con- 
venient for personal purposes; the noble lords nominating some 
^iend or kinsman to the sees as they fell vacant, who, without 
dutijSNi and without ordination, received the revenues and paid 
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them over to their patrons, accepting sueh salary in return as 
was considered sufficient for their discreditable service. 

Yet if there was shadow there was more sunshine, and quite 
enough to make Knox’s heart glad at last. The Earl of Murray 
was invited by the estates to undertake the regency; and this 
itself is a proof that they were sound at heart, for without doubt 
he was the best and the ablest man among them. The illegiti- 
mate son of James the Fifth, whatever virtue was left in the 
Stuart blood had been given to him to compensate for his share 
in it, and while he was very young he had dmwn the attention 
of the French and English courts, as a pereon of note and 
promise. 

After remaining loyal as long as loyalty was possible to the 
queen-mother, he attached himself as we saw to John Knox, 
and became the most powerful leader of the Reformation. Bribes 
and threats were made use of to detach him from it, but equally 
without effect; even a cardinal’s red hat was offered him by 
Catherine if he would sell his soul for it. But for such a dis- 
tinction he had as little ambition as Knox himself could have 
had, and his only mistake arose from a cause for which we can 
scarcely blame his understanding, while it showed the nobleness 
of his heart ; he believed too well, and he hoped too much 
of his father’s daughter, and his affection for her made him 
blind. For her he quarrelled with his best friendf ; he defended 
her mass, and was for years her truest and most faithful ser- 
vant; and she rewarded his affection with hatred, and his fidelity 
with plots for his murder. .Whatever uprightness was seen in 
the first years of her administration was his work, for which she 
little thanked him; and the Scotch people, even while they 
deplored the position in which he had placed himself, yet could 
not refuse him their love fer it. When he saw at last the course 
to which she had surrendered herself, he withdrew in shame 
from the court; he had no share in her deposition; he left 
Scotland after the murder, ohiy returning to it when he was 
invited to take upon himself the regency and the guardianship 
of his nephew ; and he came back saddened into a truer know- 
ledge of mankind, and a determination to do his duty, cost him 
what it would. He could be no stranger to what the world 
would say of him. He knew that those who had tried already 
to murder him, w'ould make their plots surer, and their daggers 
sharper now — but he dared it all, and the happiest three years 
which Scotland had known were those of his government The 
thieves of the Border were held down; the baronS' were awed or 
coerced into respect for property and life, and the memory of 
those golden years lived long in the admiring regret of less 
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favoured times. Even the Book of Discipline, though it could 
not be passed in its fulness, yet became law in many of its most 
important provisions. Among others let us look at the punish- 
ment which was decreed against fornicators : — 

On the first offence they are to pay eighty pounds (Scots), or be 
committed to prison for eight days, and there fed only upon bread and 
the smallest beer. They are afterwards, on the next market-day, to be 
placed in some conspicuous situation, whence they may easily be seen by 
every one, there to remain from ten o’clock till twelve, with their heads 
uncovered and hoi^ with rings of iron. For the secbnd oflfence, the 
penalty is one hundred and thirty pounds, or sixteen days’ imprison- 
ment, on bread and water; their heads to be shaved, and themselves to 
be exposed as before. For the third offence, two hundred pounds, or 
forty eight days’ imprisonment; and then, after having been three times 
dipped in deep water, to be banished the town or parish.” 

We talk of the progress of the species, and we are vain of our 
supposed advance in the virtues of civilized humanity, but no 
such wholesome horror of sensuality is displayed among ourselves. 
We shall perhaps insist that this law was a dead letter, that it could 
not have been enforced, and that to enact laws which are above 
the working level of morality, is to bring law itself into disrespect. 
But there is reason to think, that it was not altogether a dead 
letter, and there was a special provision that gryt men offend- 
ing in syk cranes should receive the same as the pure under 
which one noble lady at least actually suffered, though for a 
different offence. 

But nations, it will be said, cannot be governed in this way, 
and for the present, such is the hardness of our hearts,” it is 
unfortunately true that they cannot. Hereafter, perhaps, if 
progress is anything but a name, more may admit of being done 
with human nature ; but while we ifemain at our present level, 
any such high demands upon it are likely to turn out failures. 
In the meantime, however, if by the grace of the upper powers, 
suflScient virtue has been found in a body of people to endure 
such a law for however brief periods, we suppose that such periods 
are the light points in the history of mankind : and achievements 
like this of Murray’s among the best and noblest which man has 
been permitted to accomplish. 

It is not a little touching to find that Knox, when the country 
was at last in the right hands, thought now of leaving it, and of 
going back to end his days in peace at Geneva. He had fought 
the fight, he had finished the work which was given to him to 
do; it was imperfect, but with the given materials, more could 
not be done ; and as it had been by no choosing of his own that 
so great a part had fallen to him, so now when it seemed played 
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out, and his |>resence no longer necessary, he would gladly sur- 
render a position in itself so little welcome to him. 

" God comfort that little flock,” he wrote about this tim6, among 
whom I lived with quietness of conscience, and contentment of heart ; 
and amongst whom I would be content to end my days, if so it might 
stand with God’s good pleasure. For seeing it hath pleased His 
Majesty above all men’s expectation to prosper the work, for the per- 
forming whereof I left that company, I would even as gladly return 
to them, as ever I was glad to be delivered from the rage of mine 
enemies.” # 

Surely we should put away our notion of the ferocious fanatic 
w^Ith the utmost speed. The heart of Knox was full of loving 
and tender aflfections. He could not, as he said himself, bear 
to sec his own bairns greet when his hand chastised them.” 

If he had then gone back to Geneva, and heard no more of 
Scotland ; or if he had died at the time at which he thought of 
going, he might have passed away, like Simeon, with a Nunc 
dimittis Dornhie, believing that the salvation of his country was 
really come. So, however, it was not to be. Four more years 
were still before him : years of fresh sorrows, crimes, and cala- 
mities. His place, to the last, was in the battle, and he was to 
die upon tlie field ; and if rest was in store for him, he was to 
find it elsewhere, and not in the thing which we call life — 

Tec oJeer ce ro (ijy ji(v icTi KarQavuv 
To icardareiy ci irjr. 

The why and the how is all mystery. Our business is with 
the fact as we find it, which wise men accept nobly, and do not 
quarrel with it. 

The flight of Mary fron^Lochleven was the signal for the re- 
opening the civil war. Ir she had been taken at Langsidc she 
would liave been immediately executed ; but by her escape into 
England, and by the uncertainty of Elizabeth’s policy respecting 
her, she was able to recall the act by which she had abdicated 
her crown, and reassert her right as sovereign, with the coun- 
tenance, as it appeared in Scotland, of the English quieen. Het 
being allowed an ambassador in London, and Elizabeth’s refusal 
to confirm her deposition, led all parties to believe that before 
long., there would be an active interference in her favour: and 
the hope, if it was no more, was suflScient to keep the elements . 
of discord from being extinguished. As long as Murray was 
alive it was unable to break out into flame, but more dangerously, 
and at last fatally for him, it took the form of private conspiracy 
to take him off by assassination. John Knox, in the oiltcr- 
ness of his heart, blamed Elizabeth for Murray’s death. He had 
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never understood or liked her, and when her own ministers were 
nnable to realize the difficulty of dealing with Mary, when even 
they, after the share of the latter in the rising of the north was 
discovered, were ready to crush the bosom serpent ” as they 
called her, without further scruple, it was not likely that he 
would forgive the protection which had cost his country its 
truest servant. Perhaps when we think of the bitterness with 
which Elizabeth’s memory has been assailed on account of this 
wretched woman, even after the provocation of seventeen more 
years of wickedness, we can better appreciate her hesita- 
tion. Knox demanded that she should be delivered up to 
justice; and for the peace of Scotland, and of England, too, 
it would have been well had his demand been acceded to. Many 
a crime would have been spared, and many a head would have 
laid down on an unbloody pillow, which was sliced away by the 
executioner’s axe in that bad cause ; and yet there are few of 
our readers who will not smile at the novel paradox, that Eliza- 
beth treated Mary Stuart with too much leniencjr. Elizabeth, 
perhaps, felt for herself, that in respect of justice, few of us 
could ’scape damnation,” 

“ And eaillily power dotli then shew likcst God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice.” 

When the rule of right is absolute, at all hazards — even at the 
hazard of our good name — we must obey it. But beyond all 
expressed rules or codes lies that large debatcable land of equit3'' 
which the imperfection of human understandings can never map 
into formulae, and where the heart alone can feel its way. That 
other formula, “ the idolator shall die the death,” if it could 
have been universally applied, as Knox believed it to be of 
universal application, would at the ^(pment at which he uttered 
it have destroyed Francis Xavier. 

Yet, again, let us not condemn Knox. It was that fixed 
intensity of purpose which alone sustained him in those stormy 
waters; and he may rightly have demanded what Elizabeth 
might not rightly concede. His prayer on the murder of the 
Regent is finely characteristic of him. It was probably extem- 
pore, and taken down in note by some one who heard it: — 

“ Oh Lord, what shall we add to the former petitions we know not; 
yet alas, oh Lord, our conscience bears us record that we are unworthy 
that thou shouldst continue thy graces to us by reason of our horrible 
ingratitude. In our extreme miseries we called, and thou in the 
multitude of thy mercies heard us. And first thou delivered us from 
the tyranny of merciless strangers, next from the bondage of idolatry, 
and last from the yoke of that wretched woman, the mother of all 
mischief. And in her place thou didst erect her son, and to supply 
his infancy thou didst appoint a regent endued with such graces as the 
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devil himself cannot accuse or justly convict him, this only excepted^ 
that foolish pity did so far prevail in him concerning, execution and 
punishment which thou commanded’st to have been executed upon her, 
and her complices, the murderers of her husband. Oh Lord, in what 
misery and confusion found he this realm. To what rest and quietness 
suddenly by his labours he brought the same all estates, but specially 
the poor commons, can witness. Thy image, Lord, did so clearly shine 
in that personage, that the devil, and the wicked to whom he is prince, 
could not abide it ; and so to punish our sins and ingratitude, who did 
not rightly esteem so precious a gift, thou hast permitted him to fall, to 
our great grief, into the hands of cruel and traitorous murderers. He 
is at rest, oh Lord, and we are left in extreme misery. 

If thy mercy prevent us not, we cannot escape just condemnation, 
for that Scotland has spared and England has maintained the life of that 
most wicked woman. Oppose thy power, oh Lord, to the pride of that 
cruel murderer of her awin husband ; confound her faction and their 
subtle enterprises, and let them and the world know that thou art a 
God that can dejirchend the wise in their own wisdom, and the proud 
in the imagination of their wicked hearts. Lord, retain us that 
call upon thee in thy true fear. Give thou strength to us to fight our 
battle ; yea, Lord, to fight it lawfully, and to end our lives in the sanc- 
tification of thy holy name.” 

In 1570 ho was struck with paralysis; he recovered partially, 
and lived for two more years, but they were* years so deplorable 
that even his heart grew weary and sick within him, and he 
longed to be gone out of the world. As before, he was the one 
centre of life round which the ever-flagging energies of the 
Protestants rallied; but by the necessity of the time, which 
could not be resisted, the lead of the party fell to one or other 
of the great noblemen who were small credit to it, and who were 
following worldly objects ^ader a mask of sanctity. The first 
regent who succeeded Mfliliy was Darnley’s father, the Earl of 
Lennox ; then he too was murdered, and the Earl of Mar came, 
and the Earl of Morton, with their tulchan bishops ; the country 
tearing itself in pieces, and they unwilling to commit themselves 
to peremptory action, lest Elizabeth (as they expected that she 
would) should restore Mary, and if they had gone too far in oppo- 
sition to her they might find it impossible to obtain their pardon. 
Once more in this distracted time Knox stood out alone, broken 
with age and sickness, and deserted even by the assembly of the 
kirk, to brave the storm, and again to conquer in it. He had 
been required to pray for the queen. 

I pray not for her as queen,’' he said, for queen to me she is not ; 
and I am not a man of law that has my tongue to sell for silver or the 
favour of the world. And for what I have spoke against the adultery 
and the murder, when I am taught by God’s word that the reproof of 
sin is an evil thing I shall do as God’s word commands me. But unto 
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that time, which will not be till the morn after doomsday, and not 
then, I hold the sentence given by God to his prophets Jeremy and 
Ezekiel, to stand for a perpetual law, which, with God’s assistance, I 
follow to my life’s end.” 

Not the least painful feature of the present state of things was 
the disruption of friendships which had stood through all the 
years of previous trial. The most impprtant leader^of the Marian 
party were now Maitland of Lethington, and Sir William Kir- 
caldy, both of whom belonged to the first reformers of the 
revolution, and one of whom we saw long ago among the exiles 
of St. Andrews ; but times were changed, or they were changed, 
and they were now the bitterest enemies of all for which then 
they risked life and ^ood name. It was probably Maitland who, 
feeung the same anxiety to silence Knox as Mary had felt, took 
the opportunity of his disagreement with the assembly to prefer 
a senes of anonymous charges against him. He was accused, 
among other things, of having been a traitor to his country, and 
of having betrayed Scotland to the English ; and we can almost 
pardon the accusation, for the answer which it drew from 
him : — 

What I have been to my country,” he said, albeit this unthankful 
age will not know, yet the age to come will be compelled to bear 
witness to the truth. And thus I cease, requiring all men that has any- 
thing to oppose against me, that he will do it so plainly as I make 
myself and all my doings manifest to the world ; for to me it seems a 
thing most unreasonable, that in this my decrepit age, I shall be com- 
pelled to fight against shadows and Howlettea, that dare not abide the 
light” 

It is to the lasting disgrace of Sir William Kircaldy, otherwise 
a not ignoble man, that, commandiiAthe Castle of Edinburgh 
as he did, he permitted an attemp^rhicli was now made to 
murder Knox to pass by without inquiry or punishment ; and 
that when the citizens applied for permission to form a body- 
guard about his house, he refused to grant it. To save his 
country the shame of a second attempt which might be suc- 
cessful, the old man was obliged, the year before he died, feeble 
and broken as he was, to leave his house and take shelter in St. 
Andrews. For himself it was in every way trying ; but sunny 
lights are thrown upon his retirement there by the affectionate 
reminiscences of 4 student, young Melville, who was then at 
the college, and who used to see him and hear him talk and 
preach continually. 

ludgit,” we are told, *‘down in the Abbey beside our college ; 
he wad sometimes come in and repose him in our college-yard, and call 
us scholars unto him, and bless us, and exhort us to know God and bis 
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work in our country, and stand by the gude cause, to use our time well, 
and learn the gude instruction.” 

But the sermons, of course, were the great thing. We re- 
member Randolph’s expression of the six hundred trumpets, 
and we can readily fancy the eager crowfling of these boys to 
listen to him. 

heard him teach the prophecies of Daniel that summer and 
winter,” says Mehdlle. " I haid my pen and my little buik, and tiik 
away sic things as I could comprehend. In the opening up of his text 
he was moderate, the space of half an hour ; but when he entered into 
application he made me so to grewe and tremble, that I could not hold 
a pen to write. He was very weak. I saw him every day of his doc- 
trine go hulie and fear, with a furring of masticks about his neck, a 
staff in one hand, and godly Richard Ballenden (Bannatyne), his servant, 
holding up the other oxter, from the Abbey to the parish kirk, and he 
the said Richard, and another servant, lifted him up to the pulpit, where 
he behoved to lean at his first entry ; but ere he had done with his 
sermon he was sae active and vigourous that he was lyke to ding tlic 
pulpit in blads, and fly out of it.” 

If this description should lead any person to suppose that his 
sermons contained what is called rant, we can only desire him to 
read the one specimen which is left us, and for which he was sum- 
moned as being unusually violent. Of that sermon, we should 
say, that words more full of deep clear insight into human life, 
were never uttered in a pulpit. It is all which pjulpit eloquence, 
properly so called, is not, full of powerful understanding and 
broad masculine sense ; and the emotion of it, the real emotion 
of a real heart. Doctrine^ in the modern sense, we suspect was 
very little heard in Knox’s sermons; any more than vague 
denunciations of abstract wickedness. He aimed his arrows 
right down upon wicked ™ts, and the wicked doers of them, 
present or not present, sovereign or subject; and our Exeter 
Hall friends would have had to complain of a lamentable 
deficiency of gospel truth.” 

After thirteen months’ absence, a truce between the con- 
tending parties enabled Knox to return to Edinburgh. The 
summer of 1572 was drawing to its close, and his life was ebbing 
away from him with the falling year. He attempted once to preach 
in his old church, but the effort was too great for him; he 
desired bis people to choose some one to fill liis place, and had 
taken his last leave of them, when at the beginning of Sep- 
tember the news came of the Bartholomew massacre. If even 
now, with three centuries rolling between us and that horrible 
night, our blood still chills in us at the name of it, it is easy to 
feel what it must have been when it was the latest hirih of time ; 
and nowhere, except in France itself, was the shock of it felt as it 
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was in Scotland. The associations of centuries had bound the t wo 
countries together in ties of more than common alliance ; and 
between the Scotch Protestants and the Huguenots, there were 
further connexions of the closest and warmest attachment. They 
had fought for .the ssftne cause and against the same perse* 
cutors ; they had stood by each other in their common trials ; 
and in 1559, Conde and CoHgni had saved Scotland by dis- 
tracting the attention of the Guises at home. Community of 
interest had led to personal intimacies and friendships, and in 
time of danger such links are stronger than those of blood — so that 
thousands of the Paris victims were dearer than brothers to the 
Lowland Protestants, One cry of horror rose all over Scotland. 
The contending parties foi^t their animosities; even the Ca- 
tholics let fall their arms in shame, and the flagging energies of 
Knox rallied back once more, to hurl across the Channel the 
execrations of a nation whom a crime so monstrous had for a 
moment reunited. The Tolbooth was%tted up for the occasion, 
and the voice of the dying hero was heard for the last time in 
its thunder, denouncing the vengeance of Heaven on the con- 
trivers of that accursed deed. 

But this was the last blow to him. He was weary of the 
world, as the world was weary of him.’^ There was nothing now 
for him to do; and the world at its best, even without massacres 
of St. Bartholomew, is not so sweet a place, that men like him 
care to linger in it longer than necessary. A few days before he 
died, feeling what was coming, in a quiet simple way he set his 
bouse in order and made his few preparations. We find him 
paying his servants’ wages, telling them these were the last 
which they would ever receive from him, and so giving them 
each twenty shillings over. Two f||k*nds come in to dine with 
him, not knowing of his illness, and" for their cause he came to 
the table, and caused pierce an hogged of wine w^hich was in the 
cellar, and willed them send for the same as long as it lasted, 
for that he would not tarry till it was drunken.” 

As the news got abroad, the world, in the world’s way, came 
crowding with their anxieties and inquiries. Among the rest 
came the Earl of Morton, then just declared regent ; and from 
his bed the old man spoke words to him which, years after, on 
the scaffold, Lord Morton remembered with bitter tears. One 
by one they came and went. As the last went out, he turned 
to Campbell of Braid, who would not leave him — 

Ilk ane,” he said, " bids me gude night, but when will ye do it ? 
I have been greatly behaudin and indebted to you, whilk f can never 
be able to recompense you. But I commit you to One who is able to 
do it, that is to the eternal God.” 

The curtain is drawing dowm ; it is time that we drop it alto*- 
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gether. He had taken leave of the world, and only the few dear 
ones of his own family now remained with him for a last sacred 
parting on the shore of the great ocean of eternity. The even- 
ing before be died, be was asked how he felt. He said he had 
been sorely tempted by Satan, ‘‘and when he saw he could not 
prevail, he tempted ine to have trusted in ’myself, or to have 
boasted of myself; but I*repulsed him with this sentence— Qairf 
habes quod non accepistiP It was the last stroke of his “long 
struggle,’’ the one business of life for him and all of us — the 
struggle with self. The language may have witliered into 
forraju theology, but the truth is green for ever^ 

On Monday, the twenty-fourth of November, he got up in 
the morning, and partially dressed himself, but feeling weak, he 
lay down again. They asked him if he was in pain ; “ It is na 
painful pain,” he answered, “but such a one as, I trust, shall 
put an end to the battle.” ^ 

His wife sate by him wnH the Bible open on her knees. He 
desired her to read the fifteenth of the first of Corinthians. He 
thought he was dying as she finished it. “ Is not that a beauti- 
ful chapter?” he said; and then added, “Now, for the last time, 
I commend my spirit, soul, and body, into thy hands, O Lord.’^ 
But the crisis passed off for the moment. Towards evening ho 
lay still for several hours, and at ten o’clock “ they went to their 
ordinary prayer, whilk was the longer, because they thought he 
was sleeping.” When it was over, the physician asked him if he 
had heard anything. “ Aye,” he said, “ I wad to God that ye 
and all men heard as I have heard, and I praise God for that 
heavenlv sound.” 

“ >Sudden]y thereafter he gave a long sigh and sob, and cried out. 
Now it is come !’ Then Eichajd Bannatyne, sitting down before him, 
said, ^Now, sir, the time tliat ye have long called for, to wit, an fend of your 
battle, is come ; and seeing all natural power now fails, remember the 
comfortable promise whicli ofttime ye have shown to us, of our Saviour 
Clirist ; and that we may understand and know that ye hear us, 
make us some sign,’ and so he lifted up his hand ; and incontinent 
thereafter, rendered up the spirit, and sleepit away without ony 
pain.” 

In such sacred stillness, the strong spirit which had so long 
battled with the storm, passed away to God. What he had been 
to those who were gathered about his death-bed, they did not 
require to be taught by losing him. What he had been to bis 
country, “Albeit,” in his own words, “that unthankful age 
would not know,” the after ages have experienced, if they have 
not confessed. His work is not to be measured by the surface 
changes of ecclesiastical establishments, or the substitution for 
the idolatry of the mass of a more subtle idolatry of formula. 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVII.]— New Seeies, Vol. IV. No. 1. E 
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Religion with him was a thing not of forms and words, but ot 
obedience and righteous life ; and his one prayer was, that God 
would grant to him and all mankind the whole and perfect 
hatred of sin.” Hia power was rather over the innermost heart 
of his country, and we should look for the traces of it among the 
keystones of our own national greatness. Little as Elizabeth 
knew it, that one man was among the pillars on which her throne 
was held standing in the hour of its danger, when the tempest 
of rebellion and invasion which had gathered over her passed 
away without breaking. We complain of the hard destructive- 
ness of these reformers, and contrast complacently our 
modem progressive improvement” with their intolerant icono- 
clasm, and we are like the agriculturalists of a long settled 
country who should feed their vanity by measuring the crops 
which they can raise against those raised by their ancestors, for- 
getting that it was these last whojrooted the forests off the 
ground, and laid the soil open to themed. 

The real work of the world is done by men of the Knox and 
Cromwell stamp. It is they who, when the old forms are worn 
away and will serve no longer, fuse again the rusted metal of 
humanity, and mould it afresh; and, by and by, when they 
are past away, and the metal is now cold, and can be approached 
without danger to limb or skin, appear the enlightened liberals 
with file and sand-paper, and scour off the outer roughness of the 
casting, and say — See what a beautiful statue we have made. 
Such a thing it was when we found it, and now its surface is 
like a mirror, we can see our own faces in every part of it. 

But it is time to have done. We had intended to have said 
something of Knox’s writings, but for the present our limits are 
run out. We will leave him now with the brief epitaph which 
Morton spoke as he stood beside his grave : “ There lies one 
who never feared the face of mortal man.” 
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1. Noteff of a Traveller^ on the Social and Political State of 
France^ Prmsid, Switzerland^ Italy^ and other parts of 
Furope, duriny the present Century, Second edition. 8vo. 
London : Longman and Co. 1842. 

2. Observations on the Social and Political State of the FurO’^ 
pea n People in 1848 atid 1849: beiny the Second Series of 
“ Notes of a Traveller,^'' By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 1850. 

3. Observations on the Soii^al and Political State of Denmark 
and the Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein in 1851 : being 
the Third Series of Notes of a Traveller.^'* By Samuel 
Laing, Esq. With a Plan of the Battle of Idst^t. 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 185*2. 

4. Navigation and Mercantile Marine Law, By W. S. Lindsay, 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. Longman and Co. 1853. 

F rom time to time there returns upon the cautious thinker, 
the conclusion that, considered simply as a question of pro- 
babilities, it is decidedly unlikely that his views on any debate- 
able topic arc correct. Here,” he reflects, are thousands 
around me holding on this or that point opinions diflTering from 
mine — wholly in most cases ; partially in the rest. Each is as 
confident as I am of the truth of his convictions. Many of them 
are possessed of great intelligence ; and rank myself high as I 
may, I must admit that some arc my equals — perhaps my supe- 
riors. Yet, whilst every one of us is sure he is right, unques- 
tionably most of us are wrong. Why should not I be amongst 
the mistaken ? True, I cannot realise the likelihood that I am 
so : but this proves nothing ; for though the majority of us are 
necessarily in error, we all labour under the inability to think 
we are in error. Is it not then foolish thus to trust myself? 
When I turn and look back into the past, I find nations, sects, 
philosophers, cherishing beliefs in science, morals, politics, and 
religion, which we decisively reject. Yet they held them with a 
faith quite as strong as ours : nay — stronger, li their intolerance 
of dissent IS any criterion. Of what little worth, therefore, seems 
this strength of my conviction that I am right ! A like warrant 
has been felt by men all the world through ; and, in nine cases 

£ 2 
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out of ten, has proved a delusive warrant. Is it not then absurd 
in me to put so much faith in my judgments?” 

Barren of practical results as this reflection at first sight 
appears, it may, and indeed should, influence some of our most 
important proceedings. Though in daily life we are constantly 
obliged to act out our inferences, trustless as they may be — 
though in the house, in the office, in the street, there hourly 
arise occasions on which we may not hesitate ; seeing that if 
to act is dangerous, never to act at all is fatal — and though, con- 
sequently on our private conduct, this* abstract doubt, as to the 
worth of our judgments, must remain inoperative — yet, in our 
public conduct, we may properly allow it to wign with us. 
Here decision is no longer imperative ; whilst the difficulty of 
deciding aright is incalculably greater. Clearly as we may 
think we see how a given measure will work, we may infer, 
drawing the above induction from human experience, that the 
chances are many, against the truth of our anticipations. 
Whether, in most cases, it is not wiser to do nothing becomes 
now a rational question. Continuing his self-criticism, the 
cautious thinker may reason : — If in these personal transac- 
tions, where all the conditions of the case were known to me, I have 
so often miscalculated, how much oftener shall I miscalculate in 
political ones, where the conditions arc too numerous, too wide- 
spread, too complex, too obscure to be understood? Here, 
doubtless, is a social evil and there a desideratum ; and were I 
sure of doing no mischief I would forthwith try to cure the one 
and achieve the other. But wdien I remember how many of my 
private schemes have miscarried — how speculations have failed, 
agents proved dishonest, marriage been a disappointment — how 
1 did but pauperize the relative I sought to help — how my 
carefully-governed son has turned out worse than most children 
— how the thing I desperately strove against as a misfortune did 
me immense good — how whilst the objects I ardently pursued 
brought me little happiness when gained, most of my pleasures 
have come from unexpected sources — when I recall these and 
hosts of like facts, I am |truck with the utter incompetence of 
my intellect to prescribe for society. And as the evil is one 
under which society has not only lived but grown, whilst the 
desideratum is one it may spontaneously secure, as it has most 
others, in some unforeseen way, I question the propriety of 
meddling.” 

There is a great want of this practical humility in our poli- 
tical conduct. Though we have less sclf-confidencej|than our 
ancestors, who did not hesitate to organize in law tneir judg- 
ments on all subjects whatever, we have yet far too much. 
Though we have ceased to assume the infallibility of onr theo- 
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logical beliefs and so ceased to enact them, we have not ceased 
tf> enact hosts of other beliefs of an equally doubtful kind. 
Though we no longer presume to coerce men for their spiritual 
goody we still think ourselves called upon to coerce them for their 
^material good — not seeing that the one is in truth as useless and 
as unwarrantable as the other. Innumerable failures seeto, so 
far, powerless to teach this. Take up a daily paper and you will 
probably find a leader exposing the corruption, negligence, or 
mismanagement of some State-department. Cast your eye down 
the next column, and it is not unlikely that you will read pro- 
posals for an extension of State-supervigion. Yesterday catne a 
charge of gro^ carelessness against the Colonial office : to-day 
Admiralty-billings are burlesqued: to-morrow brings the ci^ues- 
tion — ^‘should there not be more coal-mine inspectors?” Now 
there is a complaint that the Board of Health is useless ; and 
now an outcry for more railway regulation. Whilst your ears 
are still ringing with denunciations of Chancery abuses, or your 
cheeks still glowing with indignation at some well-exposed 
iniquity of the Ecclesiastical Courts, you suddenly come upon 
suggestions for organizing a priesthood of science.” Here is 
a vehement condemnation of the police for stupidly allowing 
sight-seers to crush each other to death: you look for the 
corollary that official regulation is not to be trusted: when 
instead, apropos of a shipwreck you read an urgent demand for 
government-inspectors to sec that ships always have their boats 
ready for launching. Thus, whilst every day chronicles a failure, 
there every day reappears the belief that it needs but an Act of 
Parliament and a staff’ of officers to effect any end desired. No- 
where is the perennial faith of mankind better seen. Ever since 
society existed Disappointment has been preaching — ** Put not 
your trust in legislation and yet the trust in legislation seems 
scarcely diminished. 

Did the State fulfil efficiently its unquestionable duties, there 
would be some excuse for this eagerness to assign it further 
ones. Were there no complaints of its faulty administration of 
justice ; of its endless delays and untold expenses ; of its bringing 
ruin in place of restitution ; of its * playing the tyrant where it 
should have been the protector — did we never hear of its com- 
plicated stupidities; its 20,000 statiites, which it assumes all 
Englishmen to know, and which not one Englishman does 
know; its multiplied forms, which in the effort to meet every 
contingency, open far more loopholes than they provide against 
— had It not shown its fplly in the system of makmg every petty 
alteratioli by a new act, variously affecting innumerable preceding 
acts ; or in its score of successive sets of Chancery rules, which so 
modify and limit, and extend, and aboMi, and alter each other, 
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that not even Chancery lawyers know what the rules are-— were we 
never astounded by such a met as that, under the system of land- 
registration in Ireland, 6000/.ihave been spent in^a ‘^negative 
search” to establish the title of an estate — did we find in its doings 
no such terrible incongruity as the imprisonment of a hungry 
vagrant for stealing a turnip, whilst for the gigantic embezzlements 
of a railway director it inflicts no punishnmnt — had we, in short, 
proved its efficiency as judge and defender, instead of having 
found it treacherous, cruel, and anxiously to be shunned, there 
would be some encouragement to hope, other benefits at its hands. 

Of if, whilst failing in its judicial functions, the State had 
proved itself a capable agent in some other department — the 
military for example — there would have bcen^ome show of 
reason for extending its sphere of action. Suppose that it had 
rationally equipped its troops instead of giving them cumbrous 
and ineffective muskets, barbarous grenadier caps, absurdly 
heavy knapsacks and cartouche-boxes, and clothing coloured so 
as admirably to help the enemy’s marksmen — suppose that it 
organized well and economically, instead of salarying an immense 
superfluity of officers, creating sinecure colonelcies of 4000/. 
fi.-year, neglecting the meritorious, and promoting incapables — 
suppose that its soldiers were always well housed instead of 
being thrust into barracks that invalid hundreds, as at Aden, or 
that fall on their occupants as at Loodianah, where ninety-five 
were thus killed — suppose that, in actual war, it had shown due 
administrative ability, instead of occasionally leaving its regiments 
to march barefoot, to dress in patches, to capture their own 
engineering tools, and to fight on empty stomachs, as during the 
Peninsular campaign — suppose all this, and the wish for more 
State-control might still have had some warrant. 

Even though it had bungled in everything else, yet had it in 
one case done well — had its naval management alone been 
efficient — the sanguine would have had a colourable excuse for 
expecting success in a new field. Grant that the reports about 
bad ships, ships that will not sail, ships that have to be lengthened, 
ships with unfit engines, ships that will not carry their guns, 
ships without stowage, and ships that have to be broken up, are 
all untrue — assume those to be mere slanderers who say that the 
Megmra took double the time taken by a commercial steamer to 
reach ffie Cape ; that during the same voyage the Hydra was 
three times on fire, and needed the pumps kept going day and 
night; that the Charlotte troop-ship set out with 75 days’ pro- 
visions on board, and was three months in reaching her desti- 
nation; that the Harpy ^ at an imminent risk of life, got home in 
110 days from Bio — disregard as calumnies the statements 
about septuagenarian admirals, dilettante ship-building, and 
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cooked” dockyard accounts — set down the affair of the Goldner 
preserved meats as a myth, and consider Professor Barlow mis** 
taken when he reported of tHI Admiralty compasses in store, 
that ‘‘ at least one-half were mere lumber” — let all these, we say, 
be held groundless charges, and there would remain for the im- 
vocates of much ff^ernment some basis for their political air- 
castles, spite of miiim'y and judicial mismanagement. 

As it is, however, they seem to have read backwards the 
parable of the talents. Not to the agent of proved efficiency do 
they consign further duties, but to the negligent and blundering 
agent. . Private enterprise has done much, and done it well. 
Private enterprise has cleared, drained, and fertilized the country, 
and built thd towns — has excavated mines, laid out roads, dug 
canals, and embanked railwa3'^s — has invented, and brought to 
perfection, ploughs, looms, steam-engines, printing-presses, and 
machines, and processes innumerable — has built our ships, our 
vast manufactories, our docks — ^has established banks, insurance 
societies, and the newspaper press — ^has covered the sea with 
lines of steam-vessels, and the land with electric-telegraphs. 
Private enterprise has brought agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce to their present height, and is now developing them 
w’ith increasing rapidity. Therefore, do not trust private en- 
terprise. On the other hand, the State so fulfils its protective 
function as to ruin many, delude others, and frighten away those 
who most need succour; its national defences are so extra- 
vagantly and yet inefficiently administered, as to call forth 
almost daily complaint, expostulation, or ridicule ; and as the 
nation’s steward, it obtains from some of our vast public estates 
a minus revenue. Therefore, trust the State. Slight the 
good and faithful servant, and promote the unprofitable one 
Irorn one talent to ten. 

Seriously, the case, whilst it may not, in some respeets, 
warrant this parallel, is, in one respect, even stronger; for the 
new work is not of the same order as the old, but of a more 
difficult order. Badly as government discharges its true duti^ 
any other duties committed to it are likely to be still worse dis- 
charged. To guard its subjects against aggression, either indi- 
vidual or national, is a straightforward and tolerably simple 
matter ; to regulate, directly or indirectly, the personal actions of 
those subjects is an infinitely complicated matter. It is one 
thing to secure to each man the unhindered power to pursue his 
own good ; it is a widely different thing to pursue the good for 
him. To do the first efficiently, the State has merely to^ look on 
whilst its citiiens act, to forbid unfairness, to adjttcUcate when 
called on, and to enforce restitution for injuries. To do the 
last efficiently it must become an ubiquitous worker, must know 
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each man’s needs better than be knows them himself — must, in 
short, possess supei^human powered intelligence* Even, therefore, 
had the State done well in its prlper sphere, no sufEcient warrant 
would have existed for extending that sphere ; but seeing how 
ill it has discharged those simple offices which we cannot avoid 
consigning to it, small indeed is the probability of its discharging 
well, offices of a more complicated nature. * 

Change the point of view however we may, and this con- 
clusion still presents itself. If we define the primary State-dufy 
as protecting each individual against others, then all other State 
action comes under the definition of protecting each individual 
against himself — against his own stupidity, his own idleness, his 
own improvidence, rashness, or other defect — his own incapacity 
for doing something or other which should be done. There is 
no questioning this classification ; for manifestly all the obstacles 
that lie between a man’s desires and the satisfaction of them, are 
either obstacles arising from other men’s counter desires, or 
obstacles arising from inability in himself. Such of these counter 
desires as are just, have as much claim to satisfaction as his; 
and may not, therefore, be thwarted. Such of them as are un- 
just it is the State’s duty to hold in check. The only other pos- 
sible sphere for it, therefore, is saving the individual from the 
results of his own weakness, apathy, or foolishness — warding off 
the consequences of his hature ; or, as we say — protecting^im 
against himself. Making no comment, at present, on the policy 
of this, and confining ourselves solely to the practicability of it, 
let us inquire how the proposal looks when reduced to its 
simplest form. Here are men endowed with instincts, and sen- 
timents, and jierceptions, all conspiring to self-preservation. 
Each of these faculties has some relationship, direct or indirect, 
to personal well-being. The due action of each brings its 

Q uantum of pleasure; the inaction, its more or less of pain. 

'hose provided with these faculties in due proportions prosper 
and multiply ; those ill-provided, unceasingly tend to die out. 
And the general success of this scheme of human organization 
is seen in the fact that, under it, the world has been peopled, and 
by it the complicated appliances and arrangements of civilized life 
have been developed. It is complained, however, that there are 
certain directions in which this apparatus of motives works but 
imperfectly. Whilst it is admitted that men are duly prompted 
by it to bodily sustenance, to the obtainment of clothing and 
shelter, to marriage and the care of offspring, and to the 
establishment of the more important industrial a^^d commercial 
agencies, it is yet argued that there are many desiderata, as pure 
air, more knowledge, good water, safe travelling, and so forth, 
which it does not duly achieve. And these short-comings 
being assumed permanent, and not temporary, it is urged that 
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some supplementary means must be employed. It is therefore 
proposed that out of the mas^f men thus itpperfectlj" endowed, 
a certain number, constitutir]i||pie legislature — a body originally 
appointed for miite other purposes, and whose members are now 
usually selectea rather from class motives than from a regard to 
their administrative qualifications — shall be instructed to secure 
these various obj^ts. The legislators thus instructed (all of 
them characterized, on the average, by the same defects in this 
‘apparatus of motives as men in general), being unable personally 
to fulfil their tasks, must fulfil them by deputy — must appoint 
commissions, boards, councils, and staffs of officers, and must 
construct their agencies of this same defective humanity that 
acts so ill. Why now should this system of complex depu- 
tation succeed where the system of simple deputation doeanot? 
The industrial, commercial, and philanthropic agencies whicli 
citizens form spontaneously, are directly dc|f>uted agencies; 
these governmental agencies made by electing legislators who 
appoint officers are indirectly deputed ones. And it is hoped 
that, by this process of double deputation, things may be achieved 
which the process of single deputation will not achieve. What, 
now, is the rationale of this hope ? Is it that legislators, and 
their employes^ are made to feel more intensely than the rest 
these jvils they arc to remedy, these wants they are to satisfy ? 
Hardly ; for by position they are mostly relieved from such evils 
and wants. Is it, then, that they are to have the primary motive 
replaced by a secondary motive — the fear of public displeasure, 
and ultimate removal from office? Why, scarcely; for the 
minor benefits which citizens will not organize to secure 
they will not organize to secure indirectly^ by turning out ineffi- 
cient servants — especially if they cannot readily get efficient 
ones. Is it, then, that these State-agents are to do, from a sense 
of duty, what they would not do from any other motive?' 
Evidently this is the only possibility remaining. The proposition 
on which the advocates of much government have to fall back is, 
that the things which the people will not unite to effect for per- 
sonal benefit, a law-appointed portion of them will unite to 
effect for the benefit of the rest. Public men and functionaries 
love their neighbours better than themselves. The philanthropy 
of statesmen is stronger than the selfishness of citizens. 

No wonder, then, that every day adds to the list of legislative 
miscarriages. If colliery explosions increase,^ notwithstanding 
the appointment of coal-mine inspectors, why it is but a natural 
moral to these false hypotheses. If Sunderland shipowners 
complain^at, as far as tried, "the Mercantile Marine Act has 
proved a total failure and if, meanwhile, the other class affected 
by it— the sailors — show their disapprobation by extensive strikes, 
why it does but exemplify the folly of trusting a theorizing bene- 
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volence rather than an experienced self-interest. On all sides 
we may expect such facts; and on all sides we find them^ 
Governmenti turning engineer|Kppoints its lieutenant the 
Sewers’ Commission, to drain Tlondon. Presently Lambeth 
sends deputations lo say that it pays heavy rates and gets no 
benefit. Tired of waiting, Bethnal-green calls meetings to con- 
sider " the most effectual means of extending the drainage of 
the district” From Wandsworth come complainants, who 
threaten to pay no more until something is done. Camberwell 
proposes to raise a subscription and do the work itself. Mean- 
while no progress is made towards the purification of the 
Thames; the weekly returns show an increasing rate of mor- 
tality ; in Parliament, the friends of the Commission have nothing 
save good intentions to urge in mitigation of censure ; and, at 
length, despairing members gladly empower a private company 
to do, what theii;;^pwn agent has been unable to do. As archi- 
tectural surve 3 mr, the State has scarcely succeeded better than as 
engineer; witness the Metropolitan Buildings’ Acts. New 
houses still tumble down from time to time. A few months since 
two fell at Bayswatcr, and one more recently near the Penton- 
ville Prison : all notwithstanding prescribed thicknesses, and 
hoop-iron bond, and inspectors. It never struck those who pro- 
vided these delusive sureties that it was possible to build W’alls 
without bonding the two surfaces together, so that the inner 
layer might be removed after tho surveyor’s approval. Nor did 
they forjesee that in dictating a larger quantity of bricks than 
experience proved absolutely needful they were simply insuring 
a slow deterioration of quality to an equivalent extent.* The 
government guarantee for safe passenger-ships answers no better 
than its guarantee for safe houses. Though the burning of the 
Amazon arose from either bad construction or bad stowage, she 
had received the Admifalty certificate before sailing. Notwith- 
standing official approval, the Adelaide was found, on her first 
voyage, to steer badly, to have useless pumps, ports that let floods, 
of water into the cabins, and coals #s0 near the furnaces that they 
twice caught fire. The S. lAndsayy which turned out unfit 
for sailing, had yet been passed by the government agent ; and, 
but for the owner, might have gone to sea at a great risk of life. 
The Melbourne — originally a State-built ship — which took twenty- 
four days to reach Lisbon, and then needed to be docked to 
undergo a thorough repair, had been duly inspected. And lastly, 

* The Buil^ remarks, that “the removal of the brick duties has not yet 

produced that improvement in the make of bricks which we ought t^lind, 

but as bad bricks can be obtained for less than good bricks, so long as houses 
built of the former will sell as readily as if the better had been used,” no im- 
provement is ter be expected. 
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the notorious Australian^ before her third futile attempt to pro- 
ceed on her voyage, had, he^wners tell us, received ‘Hhe full 
approbation of the governnl(pt inspector.” Neither docs the 
like supervision give security to land-travelling. The iron 
bridge at Chester, which, breaking, precipitated a train into the 
Dee, had passed under the official eye. inspection did not pre- 
vent a column on the South-Eastern from being so placed as to 
kill a man who put his head out of the carriage wundow. The 
locomotive that burst at Brighton lately did so, notwithstanding 
a State-approval given but ten days previously. And — to look 
at the facts in the gross — this system of supervision has not pre- 
vented the gradual increase of railway accidents, which, be it 
remembered, has arisen since the system was commenced.’'^ 

Well, let the State fail. It can but do its best. If it succeed, 
so much the better: if it do not, where is the harm? Surely it 
is wiser to act, and take the chance of success,^ than to do 
nothing.” To this plea the rejoinder is, that unfortunately the 
results of legislative intervention are not only negatively bad, but 
often positively so. Acts of Parliament do not simply fail ; they 
frequently make worse. The familiar truth that persecution aiefs 
rather than hinders proscribed doctrines — a truth lately afresh 
illustrated by the forbidden work of Gervinus — is a part of 
the general truth that legislation often does indirectly the reverse 
of that which it directly aims to do. Thus — referring again to 
some of the measures above lientioned — has it been with the 
Metropolitan Buildings’ Act. As was lately agreed unanimously 
by delegates from all the parishes in London, and as was stated 
by them to Sir William Molesworth, this act *‘has encouraged 
bad building, and has been the means of covering the suburbs 
of the metropolis with thousands of wretched hovels, wdiich are 
a disgrace to a civilized country.” Thus, too, has it been with 
the Passengers’ Act. The terrible fevers which arose in the 
Australian emigrant ships a few months since, causing in the 
Boi/rneuf S3 deaths, in the Wanota 39 deaths, in the Marco Polo 
53 deaths, and in the TicovAeroga 104 deaths, arose in vessels 
sent out by government, and arose in consequence of the close 
packing which the Passengers’ Act authorizes.! Thus again 

** If govern niciit would simply fulfil its true function in the matter, by 
administering justice between the railway companies and, their passengers — if 
it would give tlic passengers an easy remedy for breach of ^tract when trains 
are behind time— it would do more to prevent accidents'fnan can be done by 
the most cunningly devised regulations. Por it is notorious that the majority 
those acqyeiits are primarily caused by irregularly. 

f Againsl%hich dose packing, by the wav, a private mercantile body — the 
Liverpool Sliipowners’ Association — unavailingly protested when the act was 
before parliament. 
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has it been with the Joint-stock Companies* Registration Act 
As was shown by Mr. James Wilson in his late motion for a 
select committee on life*assuranl|| associations^ this measure^ 
passed in 1844 to guard the public against bubble schemes, 
actually facilitated the rascalities of 1845 and subsequent years. 
The legislative sanction, devised as a guarantee of genuineness, 
and which was habitually supposed by the people to be such, 
clever .adventurers have without difficulty obtained for the most 
worthless projects ; having obtained it, an amount of public con- 
fidence has followed which they could never otherwise have 
gained ; and in this way, literally hundreds of sham enterprises 
that would not else have seen the light, have been fostered into 
being; and thousands of families have been ruined who would 
never have been so but for legislative efforts to make them more 
secure. 

Moreoveijj when these topical remedies applied by statesmen 
do not exacerbate the evils they were meant to cure, they con- 
stantly — we believe invariably — induce collateral evils; and 
these often of a graver nature than the original ones. It is the 
vice of this empirical school of politicians that they never look 
beyond proximate causes and immediate effects. In common 
with the uneducated masses they habitually regard each pheno- 
menon as involving but one antecedent and one consequent. 
They do not bear in mind that each phenomenon is a link in 
an infinite series — is the result ci myriads of preceding pheno- 
mena, and will have a share in producing myriads of succeeding 
ones. Hence they overlook the fact, that in disturbing any 
natural chain of sequences they are not only modifying the 
result next in succession, but all the future results into which 
this will enter as a part cause. The serial genesis of pheno- 
mena, and the interaction of each series upon every other series, 
produces a complexity utterly beyond human grasp. Even in 
the simplest cases this is so. A servant who mends the fire 
sees but few effects from the burning of a lump of coal. The 
man of science, however, knows that there are very many 
effects. He knows that the combustion establishes numerous 
atmospheric currents, and through them moves thousands of cubic^ 
feet of air inside the house and out. He knows that the heat 
diffused causes expansions and subsequent contractions of all 
bodies within its range. He knows that the persons warmed 
are affected in |heir rate of respiration and iheir waste of tissue, 
and that these' physiological changes must have various secon- 
dary results. He knows that, could he trace to their ramified 
influences all the forces disengaged, mechanicabHehemicali 
thermal, electric — could he enumerate all the subsequent effects 
of the evaporation caused, the gases generated, the light evolved. 
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the heat radiated— a volume would scarcely suflSce to enter 
them. If now from a simple inorganic change such complex 
results arise, how infinitely ilhiltiplied, how utterly incalculable 
must be the ultimate consequences of any force brought to bear 
upon society. Wonderfully constructed as it is — mutually de« 
pendent as are its members for the satisfaction of their wants— 
affected as each unit of it is by his fellows, not only as to hia 
safety and prosperity, but in his health, his temper, his culture 
— the social organism cannot be dealt with in any one part 
without all other parts being influenced in ways that cannot be 
foreseen. You put a duty on paper, and by-and-by find tlmt 
through the medium of the jacquard-cards employed you have 
inadvertently taxed figured silk, sometimes to the extent of 
several shillings per piece. On removing the impost from bricks 
you discover that its existence had increased the dangers of 
mining, by preventing shafts from being lined and w^orkings 
from being tunneled. By the excise on soap you have, it turns 
out, greatly encouraged the use of caustic washing-powders, and 
so have unintentionally entailed an immense destruction of 
clothes. In every case you perceive, on careful inquiry, that 
besides acting upon that which you sought to act upon, you 
have acted upon many other things, and each of these again on 
many others, and so liave propagated a multitude of changes 
more or less appreciable in all directions. We need feel no 
surprise, then, that in their efforts to cure specific evils legis- 
lators have continually caused collateral evils they never thought 
of. No Carl3de’s wisest man, nor any body of such, could avoid 
causing them. Though their production is explicable enough after 
it has occurred, it is never anticipated. When under the New 
Poor-Law, provision was made for the accommodation of 
vagrants in the Union-houses, it was hardly ‘expected that a 
body of tramps would be thereby caued into existence who 
would spend their time in walking from Union to Union 
throughout the kingdom. It was little thought by those who in 
past generations assigned parish-pay for the maintenance of 
j illegitimate children, that as a result, a family of such w^ouldby- 
^ aiid-by be considered a small fortune, and the mother of them a 
desirable wdfe ; nor did the same statesmen see that by the law 
of settlement they were organizing a disastrous ineq^uality of 
wages in different districts, and entailing a system oi clearing 
away cottages, which would rqsult in the crow^g of bedrooms, 
and in a consequent moral and physical deterioration The 
English tonnage la’v^ was enacted simply with a view to regulate 
ithe mod# of measurement ; its framers overlooked the fact that 
they were practically providing for the effectual and compulsory 
construction of bad ships,” and that to cheat the law, that is. 
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to build a tolerable ship in spite of it, was the highest achieve- 
ment left to an English builaer.”^ Greater commercial security 
was alone aimed at hj the partneAhip law. We now find, how- 
ever, that the unlimited liability it insists upon is a serious 
hindrance to progress; it practically forbids the association of 
small capitalists ; it is found a great obstacle to the building of 
improved dwellings for the people; it prevents a better relationship 
between artizans and employers ; and by withholding from the 
working-classes good investments for their savings, it checks the 
growth of provident habits and encourages drunkenness. Thus 
on all sides are well-meant measures producing unforeseen mis- 
chiefs — a licensing law that promotes the adulteration of 
beer, a ticket-of-leave system that encourages men to commit 
crime, a police regulation that forces street-huxters into the 
workhouse. And then, in addition to the obvious and proximate 
evils, come the less distinguishable and more remote ones, 
which, could we estimate their accumulated result, we should 
probably find even more serious. 

But the thing to be discussed is not so much whether, by any 
amount of intelligence, it is possible for a government to work 
out the various ends consigned to it, as whether its fulfilment of 
them is probable. It is less a question of can than a question of 
vnlL Granting the absolute competence of the State, let us con- 
sider what hope there is of getting from it satisfactory perform- 
ance. Let us look at the moving force by which the legislative 
machine is worked, and then inquire whether the force is thus 
employed as economically as it would otherwise be. 

Manifestly as desire of some kind is the invariable stimulus to 
action in the individual, every social agency of what nature 
soever must have* some aggregate of desires for its motive power. 
Men in their collective capacity can exhibit no result but what 
has its origin in some appetite, feeling, or taste common amongst 
them. Did not they like meat, there could be no cattle-graziers, 
no Smithfield, no distributing organization of butchers. Operas, 
Philharmonic Societies, music-publishers, and street organ-boys, ^ 
have all been called into being by our love of melodious sounds. 
Look through the trades’-directory ; take up a guide to the 
London sights; read the index of Bradshaw’s time-tables, the 
reports of the learned societies, or the advertisements of new 
books, and you see in the publication itself, and in the things it 
describes, so many products of human activity, stimulated by 
human desire. Under this stimulus growjiup agencies alike 


* Lecture before the Royal Institution, by J. Scott Russell, Esq., ‘'Ou 
Wave-line Ships and Yachts,” Eeb. 6 , 1852 . 
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the most gigantic and the most insignificant, the most complicated 
and the most simple — agencies for national defence and for the 
sweeping of crossings ; for the daily distribution of letters, and 
for the collection of bits of coal out of the Thames mud — ^agencies 
that subserve all ends, from the preaching of Christianity to the 

E rotection of animals from ill-treatment ; from the production of 
read for a nation to the supply of groundsel for caged singing- 
birds, The accumulated desires of individuals being then the 
moving power by which every social agency is worked, the 
question to be considered is — Which is the most economical kind 
of agency ? The agency having no power in itself, but being 
merely an instrument, our inquiry must be for the most efficient 
instrument — the instrument that costs least, and wastes the 
smallest amount of the moving power — the instrument least liable 
to get out of order, and most readily put right again when it 
does so. Of the two kinds of social mechanism exemplified 
above, the spontaneous and the governmental, which is the best ? 

From the form of this question will be readily foreseen the 
intended answer — that is the best mechanism which contains the 
fewest parts. The common saying, What you wish well done 
you mifst do yourself,” embodies a truth equally applicable to 
political as to private life. The experience of the agriculturist 
who finds that farming by bailiff entails loss, whilst tenant- 
farming pays, is an experience still better illustrated in national 
history than in a landlord’s account-books. The admitted fact, 
that joint-stock companies are beaten wherever individuals can 
compete with them, is a still more certain fact when the joint- 
stock company comprehends the whole nation. This transference 
of power from constituencies to members of parliament, from these 
to the executive, from the executive to a board, from the board 
to its inspectors, and from inspectors through their subs down 
to the actual workers — this operating through a series of levers, 
each of which absorbs in friction and inertia part of the moving 
force — is as bad in virtue of its complexity as the direct employ- 
ment by society of individuals, private companies, and spon- 
aneously-formcd institutions, is good in virtue of its simplicity. 
Fully to realize the contrast, we must compare in detail the 
working of the two systems. 

Officialism is habitually slow. When non-governmental agencies 
are dilatory, the public has its remedy ; it ceases to employ them, 
and soon finds quicker ones. Under thte discipline all private 
bodies are taught promptness. But for delays in State-depart- 
ments there is no such easy cure. Life-long Chancery suits 
anust be patiently borne ; Museum-catalogues must be hopelessly 
waited for. Whilst, by the people themselves, a Crystal Palace is 
designed, erected, and filled, in the course of a few months, the 
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legislature takes twenty years to build itself a new house. Whilst 
by private persons, the debates are daily printed and dispersed 
over the kingdom within a few hours of their utterance, the 
Board of Trade tables are regularly published a month, and 
sometimes more, after date. And so throughout. Here is a 
Board of Health which, since 1849, has been about to olose the 
metropolitan graveyards, but has not done it yet ; and which has 
so long dawdled over projects for cemeteries, that the London 
Necropolis Company has taken the matter out of its bands. 
Here is a patentee who has had fourteen years’ correspondence 
with the Horse-guards before getting a definite answer respect- 
ing the use of his improved boot for the Army. Here is a 
Plymouth port-admiral who delays sending out to look for the 
missing boats of the Amazon until ten days after the wreck. 

Again, officialism is stupid. Under the natural course of 
things each citizen tends towards his fittest function. Those 
who are competent to the kind of work they undertake, succeed, 
and, in the average of cases, are advanced in proportion to their 
efficiency; whilst the incompetent, society soon finds out, ceases 
to employ, forces to try something easier, and eventually turns to 
use. But it is quite otherwise in State-organizations. Here, as 
every one knows, birth, age, back-stairs intrigue, and sycophancy, 
determine the selections, rather than merit. The “ fool of the 
family” readily finds a place in the Church, if ‘Hhe family” have 
good connexions. A youth, too ill-educated for any active 
profession, docs very well for an officer in the Army. Grey hair, 
or a title, is a far better guarantee of naval promotion than 
genius is. Nay, indeed, the man of capacity often finds that, in 
government offices, superiority is a hindrance — that his chiefs 
hate to be pestered with his proposed improvements, and are 
offended with his implied criticism. Not only, therefore, is 
legislative machinery complex, but it is made of inferior 
materials. Hence the blunders we daily read of — the supplying 
to the dockyards from the royal forests of timber unfit for use — 
the administration of relief during tlie Irish famine in such a 
manner as to draw the labourers from the field, and diminisl^ 
the subsequent harvest by one-fourtli* — tlie building of iron,* 
war-vessels that should have been of wood, and the insisting on 
wood for mail-steamers that should be of iron. 

A farther characteristic of officialism is its extravagance. In 
its chief departments,* Army, Navy, and Church, it employs far 
more officers than are needful; and pays some of the useless ones 
exorbitantly. The work done by the Sewers Commission has 
cost, as Sir B. Hall tells us, from 300 to 400 per cent over the 


* See evidence of Major Larcom. 
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contemplated outlay; whilst the management chargee have 
reached 35, 40, and 45 per cent, on the expenditure. The 
trustees of Ramsgate Harbour — a harbour, by tne way, that has 
taken a century to complete — ^are spending 18,000/. a-year in 
doing what 5000/. has been proved sufficient for. The Board 
of Health is causing new surveys to be made of all the towns 
under its control — a proceeding which, as Mr. Stephenson states, 
and as every tyro in engineering knows, is, for drainage pur-* 
poses, a w^holly needless expense.* These public agencies are 
subject to no such influence as that which obliges private enter- 
prise to be economical. Traders and mercantile bodies succeed 
l)y serving society cheaply ; such of them as cannot do this are 
continually supplanted by those who can. They cannot saddle 
the nation with the results of their extravagance, and hence they 
are prevented from being extravagant. A shopkeeper leaves 
out of his accounts no item analogous to that 6,000,000/. of its 
revenues, which Parliament allows to be deducted on the way to 
the Exchequer. Walk through a manufactory, and you see 
that the stern alternatives, carefulness or ruin, dictate the saving 
of every penny ; visit one of the national dockyards, and the 
comments you make on any glaring wastefulness are carelessly 
met by the slang phrase — ]Nunky pays,^’ 

How invarialfly officialism becomes corrupt everyone knows. 
Exposed to no such antiseptic as free competition — not de- 
pendent for existence,* as all private unendowed organisations 
are, upon the maintenance of a vigorous vitality, all law-made 
agencies fall into an inert, over-fed state, from which to disease is 
a short step. Salaries flow in irrespective of the activity with 
which duty is performed ; continue after duty ivholly ccaSes ; 
become rich prizes for the idle well-born; and prompt to perjury, 
to bribery, to simony. East India directors are elected not for 
any administrative capacity, for any fitness or knowledge they 
may have, but they buy votes by promised patronage — a patron- 
age alike asked and given, in utter disregard of the welfare of a 
hundred millions of people. Registrars of wills not only get 
^niany thousands a-ycareach for doing work which their miserably 
paid deputies leave half done, but they, in some cases, defraud 
the revenue, and that after repeated reprimands.* Docl^ard 
promotion is the result not of efficient services, but of political 
favouritism. That they may continue to hold rich livings, 
clergymen preach what they do not believe ; bishops make false 
returns of their revenues; and at their elections to college-: 
fellowships, well-to-do priests make oath that they are pauper, 
plus et doctus. From the local inspector, whose eyes are shut to 

* Evidence of Comptroller of the Legacy Duty. 
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abuse by a contractor’s present, up to the prime minister, who 
finds well-paid berths for his relations, this venality is daily illus- 
trated ; and that in spite of public reprobation and of perpetual 
attempts to prevent it. It is the inevitable result of destroying 
the direct connexion between the profit obtained and the work 
performed. No incompetent person hopes, by the offer of a 
douceur in the TimeSy to get a permanent place in a mercantile 
office ; but where, as under government, there is no employer’s 
self-interest to forbid — where the appointment is made by some 
one on whom inefficiency entails no loss — there a douceur is 
operative. In hospitals, in public charities, in literary funds, in 
endowed schools, in all social agencies in which duty done, and 
income gained, do not go hand in hand, the like corruption is 
found, and is great in proportion as the dependence of income 
upon duty is remote. In State-organizations, therefore, corrup- 
tion is unavoidable ; in trading organizations it rarely makes 
its appearance, and when it does, the instinct of self-preservation 
soon provides a remedy. 

To all which broad contrasts add this, that whilst private 
bodies are enterprising and progressive, public bodies are un- 
changing, and, indeed, obstructive. That officialism should be 
inventive nobody expects. That it should go out of its easy 
mechanical routine to introduce improvements, and this at 
a considerable expense of thought and application without 
the prospect of profit is not to be supposed. But it is not 
simply stationary ; it strenuously resists every amendment either 
in itself or in anything with which it deals. Until now, that 
County Courts are taking away their* practice, all officers of tlie 
law have doggedly opposed law reform. The universities have 
maintained an old curriculum for centuries after it ceased to be 
fit, and are now sullenly obstructing a threatened reconstruction. 
Every postal improvement has been vehemently protested against 
by the postal authorities. Mr. Whiston can say how pertinacious 
is the conservatism of Church grammar-schools. Not even 
the gravest consequences in view can prevent official resistance; 
witness the fact that, though, as a while since mentioned, Pro- 
fessor Barlow reported, in 1820, of the Admiralty compasses 
then in store, that at least one-half were mere lumber,” yet, 
notwithstanding the constant risk of shipwrecks thence arising, 
very little amelioration in this state of things appears to have 
taken place until 1838 to 1840.”'^ Nor is official obstructiveness 
to be readily overborne even by a powerful public opinion; 
witness the fact, that though, for generations, nine-tenths of the 
nation have disapproved this ecclesiastical system which pampers 


* Rudimentary Magnetism.” By Sir W, Snow Harris. Fart HI. p. 145. 
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the drones and starves the workers, and though commissions 
have been appointed to rectify it, it still remains substantial!^ as 
it was. Not only do those State-instrumentalities resist rerorm 
in themselves, but they hinder reform in other things. In 
defending their vested interests, the clergy delay the closing of 
town burial-grounds. As Mr. Lindsay can show. Government 
emigration-agents are checking the use of iron for sailing vessels. 
Excise officers prevent improvements in the processes they have 
to overlook. That organic conservatism which is visible in the 
daily conduct of all men — that tendency to continue ancestral 
habits, which every nation exhibits more or less — is an obstacle 
which in private life self-interest slowly overcomes. The 
prospect of profit does, in the end, teach farmers that deep 
draining is good, though it takes long to do this. Manufac- 
turers do, ultimately, learn the most economical speed at which 
to work their steam-engines, though precedent has long misled 
them. But in the public service, where there is no selfynterest 
to overcome it, this conservatism exerts its full force, and pro- 
duces results alike disastrous and absurd. For generations after 
book-keeping had become universal, the Exchequer accounts 
were kept by notches cut on sticks. In the estimates for the 
current year appears the item, Trimming the oil-lamps at the 
Horse-Guards.” 

Between these law-made agencies, and the spontaneously 
formed ones, who then can hesitate ? The one class are slow, 
stupid, extravagant, corrupt, and obstructive: can any point out 
in the other vices that balance these ? It is true that trade has 
its dishonesties, speculation its follies. These are evils inevitably 
entailed by the existing imperfections of humanity. It is equally 
true, however, that these imperfections of humanity are shared 
by State-functionaries ; and that being unchecked in them by 
the same stern discipline, they grow to far worse results. Given 
a race of men having a certain proclivity to misconduct, and the 
question is, whether a society oi these men shall be so organized 
that ill-conduct directly brings punishment, or whether it shall 
be so organized that punishment is but remotely contingent on 
ill-conduct? Which will be the most healthful community— 
that in which agents who perform their functions badly, imme- 
diately suffer by the withdrawal of public patronage, or that in 
which such agents can be made to suffer only through an appa- 
ratus of meetings, petitions, polling booths, parliamentary 
divisions, cabinet-councils, and red-tape documents? Is it 
not an absurdly utopian hope that men will behave better 
when correction is far removed and uncertidn than when it is 
near at hand and inevitable ? Yet this is the hope which most 
political schemers unconsciously cherish. Liaten to their wor- 
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posals, and you find that just what they propose to have 
done, they assume that the appointed agents will do. That 
functionaries are trustworthy is their first postulate. Doubt- 
less could good officers be ensured, there would be much to be 
said for officialism : just as despotism would have its advantages 
could we ensure a good despot. 

If, however, we would duly realize the contrast between the 
artificial and the natural modes of achieving social desiderata, 
we must look not only at the vices of the one but at the virtues 
of the other. These are many and important. Consider first 
how immediately every private enterprise is dependent upon the 
need for it; and how impossible it is for it to continue if there be 
no need. Daily are new trades and new companies established. 
If they subserve some existing public want, they take root and 
grow. If they do not, they die of inanition. It needs no 
agitation, no act of parliament, to put them down. As with all 
natural organizations, if there is no function for them, no nutri- 
ment comes to them, and they dwindle away. Moreover, not 
only do the new agencies disappear if they are superfluous, but 
the old ones cease to be when they have done their work. Un- 
like law-made instrumentalities — unlike Heralds’ Offices, which 
are maintained for ages after heraldry has lost all value — 
unlike Ecclesiastical Courts, which continue to llourish for gene- 
rations after they have become an abomination — these juivatc 
organizations arc abolished when they become needless. A 
widely ramified coaching system ceases to exist as soon as a more 
efficient railway system comes into being. And not simply 
does it cease to exist, and to abstract funds, but the materials of 
which it was made are absorbed and turned to use. Coachmen, 
guards, and the rest, arc employed to profit elsewhere— do not 
continue for twenty years a burden like the compensated officials 
of some abolished department of the State. Consider again how 
necessarily these unordained agencies fit themselves to their 
work. It is a law running throughout all organized things, that 
efficiency presupposes apprenticeship. It is not only true that 
the young merchant must begin by carrying letters to the post, 
that the way to be a successful innkeeper is to commence as 
w^aiter — it is not only true that in the development of the 
intellect there must come first the perception of identity, next 
of dualit}^ next of number, and that without these, arithmetic, 
algebra, and the infinitesimal calculus, remain impracticable — 
but it is true that there is no part of any organism wdiatevcr but 
begins in some very simple form with some insignificant function, 
and passes to its final stage through successive phases of com- 
plexity. Everj^ heart is at first a mere pulsatile sac; every 
brain begins as a slight enlargement of the spinal chord. This 
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law e(iuaUy extends to the social organism. An instrumentality 
lhat is to work well must not be designed and suddenly put 
together by legislators, but must grow gradually from a germ ; 
each successive addition must be tried and proved good by 
experience before another addition is made ; and by this slow 
tentative process only, can an efficient instrumentality be pro- 
duced. From a trustworthy man who receives deposits of money 
insensibly grows up a vast banking system, with its notes, 
che([ucs, bills, its complex transactions, and its Clearing-house. 
Pack-horses, then wagons, then coaches, then steam-qgrriages on 
common roads, and, finally, steam-carriages on roads made for 
•them — such is the gradual genesis of our present means of com- 
munication. Not a trade in the directory but has formed itself 
an apparatus of inanufacturei's, brokers, travellers and distri- 
butors, in so gradual a way that no one can trace the steps. 
And so with organizations of another order. Here is the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, the largest and best thing of its kind in the 
world, begun as tlie private collection of a few naturalists. Here 
is the best working-class school known — that at Price’s factory, 
commenced with half-a-dozen boys sitting among the candle- 
boxes, after hours, to teach themselves writing with worn-out 
pens. Mark, too, that as a consequence of their mode of growth 
these spontaneous agencies expand to any extent required. 
The same stimulus wiiich brought them into being makes them 
send their ramifications wherever they are needed. But supply 
does not thus readily follow demand in governmental agencies. 
Appoint a board and a stattj fix their duties, and let the 
apparatus have a generation or two to consolidate, and you 
cannot make it adapt itself to larger requirements without some 
act of parliament obtained only after long delay and difficulty. 

Were there space, much more might be said upon the supe- 
riority of what naturalists would call the exogenous order of insti- 
tutions over the endogenous one. But, from the point of view 
indicated, the further contrasts between their characteristics will 
be sufficiently visible. 

Hence then the fact, that whilst the one order of means is ever 
failing, making worse, or producing more evils than it cures, the 
other order of means is ever succeeding, ever improving. Strong 
as it looks at the outset, State-agency perpetually disappoints 
every one : puny as are its first stages, private effort daily 
achieves results that astound the world. It is not only that 
joint-stock companies do so much ; it is not only that by them a 
whole kingdom is covered with railways in the same time that it 
takes the Admiralty to build a hundred-gun ship ; but it is that 
law-made instrumentalities are outdone even by individuals. The 
often quoted contrast between the Academy whose forty members 
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took fifty-six years to compile the French Dictionary, whilst Dn 
Johnson alone compiled the English one in eight — a contrast 
still marked enough after making due sct-olf for the difference 
in the works — is by no means without parallel. Sundry kindred 
facts may be cited. That great sanitary desideratum — the 
bringing of the New River to London — which the wealthiest 
corporation in the world attempted and failed. Sir Hugh Myd- 
dleton achieved single-handed. The first canal in England — a 
w^ork of which government might have been thought the fit pro- 
jector, and^thc only competent executor — was undertaken and 
finished as the private speculation of one man — the Duke of 
Bridgewater. By his own unaided exertions, William Smith# 
completed that great achievement, the geological map of Great 
Britain : meanwhile, the Ordnance Survey — a very accurate and 
elaborate one, it is true — has already occupied a large staff for 
some two generations, and will not be completed before the 
lapse of another. Howard and the prisons of Europe ; Bianconi 
and Irish travelling; Dargaii and the Dublin Exhibition — do not 
these suggest startling contrasts ? Whilst, at Farkhurst, the State 
has laid out large sums in the effort to reform juvenile criminals, 
who are not reformed, Mr. Ellis takes fifteen of the worst young 
thieves in London — thieves considered by the ])oli(^e utterly irre- 
claimable — land reforms them all. Side by side with the Emigration 
Board, under whose management hundreds die of fever, from 
close packing, and under whose licence sail vessels which, like 
the Washington^ arc the homes of fraud, brutality, tyranny, and 
obscenity, stands Mrs. Chisholms Family Colonization Loan 
Society, which docs not provide worse accommodation than ever 
before, but much better ; which does not demoralize by promis- 
cuous crowding, but improves by mild discipline ; which does 
not pauperize by charity, but encourages providence; which 
does not increase our taxes, but is self-supporting. Here arc 
lessons for the lovers of legislation. The State outdone by a 
working shoemaker ! The State beaten by a woman ! 

Yet, still stronger becomes this contrast between the results of 
public action and private action, when we remember that the one 
is constantly eked out by the other, even in doing the things 
unavoidably left to it Passing over military and naval depart- 
ments in which much is done by contractors, and not by men 
receiving government pay, let us look at the mode in which our 
judicial system is worked. Lawyers perpetually tell us that 
codification is impossible ; and there are many simple enough to 
believe them. Merely remarking, in passing, that what govern- 
ment and all its employes cannot do for the acts of parliament in 
general, was done for the 1500 Customs acts in 1825 by the energy 
of one man — Mr. Deacon Ilume, let us see how the absence of 
a digested system of law is made good. In preparing themselves 
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for the bar, and, finally, the bench, law students, by years of 
research, have to gain an acquaintance with this vast mass of 
unorganized legislation ; and that organization, which it is held 
impossible for the State to effect, it is held possible (sly sarcasm 
on the State!) for each student to effect for himself Every 
judge can privately codify, though united wisdom” cannot* 
But how is each judge enabled to codify ? By the private enter- 
prise of men who have ]>repared the way for him ; by the partial 
codifications of Biackstonc, Coke, and others ; by the digests of 
1‘artnership Law, Bankruptcy Law, Law of Patents, Laws 
afibeting VVomen, and the rest that daily issue from the press; 
^)y abstracts of cases, and volumes of reports — every one of them 
unofficial products. Sweep away all these fractional codifications 
iiiade by individuals, and tlie State would be in utter ignorance 
of its own faws ! Had not the bunglings of legislators been made 
good by private enterprise, the administration of justice would 
have been impossible ! 

Where, tlicn, is the warrant for the constantly-proposed ex- 
tensions of legislative action ? If, as we have seen in a large 
class of cases, government measures do not remedy the evils they 
aim at; if, in anotfier large class, they make these evils worse 
instead of remedying them; and if, in a third large class, whilst 
curing some evils they entail others, and often greater ones; if, 
as wc lately saw, public action is continually outdone in efficiency 
by private action ; and ifi as just shown, private action is obliged 
to make up for the shortcomings of public action, even in fulfilling 
the vital functions of the Stale, what reason is there for wishing 
more public administrations? The advocates of such may claim 
credit for philanthropy, and for ingenuity, but not for wisdom; 
unless wisdom is shown by disregarding experience. 

“ Much of tliis argument is beside the question,” will rejoin 
our opponents. The true point at issue is, not whether indi- 
viduals and companies outdo the State when they come in com- 
] petition with it, but whether there are not certain social wants 
which the State alone can satisfy. Admitting that private enter- 
prise docs much, and does it well, it is nevertheless true that we 
have daily thrust upon our notice many desiderata which it has 
not achieved, and is not achieving. In these cases its incom- 
petency is obvious ; and in these cases, therefore, it behoves the 
State to make uj) for its deficiencies; doing this, if not well, yet 
as well as it can.” 

Not to fall back upon the many experiences already quotedj 
showing that tlie State is likely to do more harm than good in 
attempting this ; nor to dwell upon the fact that, in most of the 
alleged cases, the apparent insufficiency of private enterprise is 
a result of previous State-interferences, as may be conclusively 
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shown; let us deal with the proposition on its own terms. 
Though there would have been no need for a Mercantile Marine 
Act to prevent the inefficiency of captains, and the ill-treatment 
of sailors, had there been no Navigation Laws to produce these ; 
and though were all like cases of evils and short-comings directly 
or indirectly produced by law, taken out of the category, there 
would probably remain but small basis for the plea above put ; 
yet let it be granted that, every artificial obstacle being removed, 
there would still remain many desiderata unachieved, which 
there was no seeing how spontaneous effort could achieve. Let 
all this, we say, be granted, the propriety of legislative action 
might yet be rightly questioned. * 

For the said plea involves the quite unwarrantable assumption 
that social agencies will continue to work only as’ they are now 
working, and will produce no results but those they seem likely 
to produce. It is the habit of this school of thinkers to make a 
limited human intelligence the measure of phenomena which it 
requires omniscience to grasp. That which it does not see the 
way to, it does not believe will take place. Though society 
has, generation after generation, been growing to developments 
which none foresaw, yet there is no practical l^elief in unforeseen 
developments in the future. The parliamentary debates con- 
stitute an elaborate balancing of probabilities, having for data 
things as they are. Meanwhile every day adds new elements to 
things as they are, and seemingly improbable results constantly 
occur. Who, a few years ago, expected that a Leicester-square 
refugee would shortly become Emperor of the French ? Who 
looked for free-trade from a landlords^ ministry? Who dreamed 
that Irish over-population would spontaneously cure itself, as it 
is now doing ? So far from social changes arising in likely ways, 
they almost always arise in ways that, to common sense, appear 
unlikely. A barber’s shop was not a probable looking place for 
the germination of the cotton manufacture — a manufacture which 
is modifying the course of civilization. No one supposed that 
important agricultural improvements would come from a 
Leadenhall-street tradesman. A farmer would have been the 
last man thought of to bring to bear the screw-propulsion of 
steam-ships. The invention of a new order of architecture we 
should have hoped from any one rather than a gardener. Yet 
whilst the most unexpected changes are daily wrought out in 
the strangest ways, legislation daily assumes that things will 
““ just as human foresight thinks they will go. Though 
by the trite exclamation — What would our forefathers have 
said!’’ there is a constant acknowledgment of the fact, that 
wonderful results have been achieved in modes wholly un^ 
foreseen; yet there seems no belief that this will be again. 
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Would it not be wise to admit this probability into our politics? 
May we not rationally infer that, as in the past so in the 
future ? 

This strong faith in State -agencies is, however, accom- 
panied by so weak a faith in natural agencies, (the two being 
antagonistic,) that, spite of past experience, it will by many be 
thought absurd to rest in the conviction, that existing social 
needs will be spontaneously met, though we cannot now say 
how they will be met Nevertheless, there are not wanting 
illustrations exactly to the point, that are now transpiring before 
their eyes. Instance the adulteration of food — a thing which 
law has unsuccessfully tried to stop time after time, and which 
yet there seemed no power but law competent to deal with. 
Law, however, having tried and failed, here steps in The Lancet^ 
and, with a view to extend its circulation, begins publishing 
weekly analyses, and gives lists of honest and dishonest trades- 
men. By and by we shall be having these lists republished in 
other papers, as portions of the reports are already. And when 
every retailer finds himself thus liable to have his sins told to all 
his customers, a considerable improvement may be expected. 
Who, now, would have looked for such a remedy as this? 
Instance, again, the scarcely credible phenomenon lately wit- 
nessed in the midland counties. Every one has heard of the 
distress of the stockingers — a chronic evil of some generation or 
two’s standing. Repeated petitions have prayed parliament for 
remedy ; and legislation has made attempts, but without success. 
The disease seemed incurable. Two or three years since, how- 
ever, the circular knitting-machine was introduced — a machine 
immensely outstripping the old stocking-frame in productiveness, 
but which can make only the legs of stockings, not the feet. 
Doubtless, the Leicester and Nottingham artizans regarded this 
new engine with alarm, as one likely to intensify their miseries. 
On the contrary, it has wholly removed them. By cheapening 
production, it has so enormously increased consumption, that 
the old stocking-frames, which were before too many by half for 
the work to be done, are now all fully employed in putting feet to 
the legs w^hich the new machines make. How insane would he 
have been thought who anticipated cure from such a cause. If 
from the unforeseen removal of evils we turn to the unforeseen 
achievements of desiderata, we find like cases. When omnibuses 
commenced plying at a shilling for all distances, no one re- 
cognised the event as the first step towards a system of convey- 
ance for the people at three farthings a mile. No one expected 
railways to become agents for the diffusion of cheap literature, 
as they now are. No one supposed when the Society of Arts 
was planning an international exhibition of manufactures, that 
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the result would be a place for popular recreation and culture at 
Sydenham. 

But there is yet a deeper reply to the appeals of impatient 
philanthropists. It is not simply that social vitality may be 
trusted to by-and-by fulfil each much -exaggerated require- 
ment in some quiet spontaneous way — it is not simply that when 
thus naturally fulfilled it will be fulfilled efficiently, instead of 
being botched as when attempted artificially — but it is that until 
thus naturally fulfilled it ought not to be fulfilled at all. A 
startling paradox, this, to many; but one quite justifiable, as wc 
hope shortly to show. 

It was pointed out some distance back, that the force which 
produces and sets in motion every social mechanism — govern- 
mental, mercantile, or other — is some aggregate of personal 
desires. As there is no individual action without a desire, so, 
it \eas argued, there can be no social action without a compound 
desire. To which there here remains to add, that as it is a 
general law of the individual that the in tenser desires — those 
corresponding to all-essential functions — are satisfied first, and 
if need be to the neglect of the weaker and less important ones, 
so it must be a general law of society that the chief requisites of 
social life — those necessary to popular existence and multipli- 
cation — will, in the natural order of things, be subserved before 
those of a less pressing kind. Having a common root in 
humanity, the two series of phenomena cannot fail to accord. 
As the private man first ensures himself food, then clothing and 
shelter ; these being secured, takes a wife, and, if he can afford 
it, presently supplies himself with carpeted rooms and piano, and 
wines, hires servants and gives dinner parties ; so, in the evolu- 
tion of society, wc see first a combination for defence against 
enemies, and for the better pursuit of game ; by and by, come 
such political arrangements as are needed to maintain this com- 
bination ; afterwards, under a demand for more food, more 
clothes, more houses, arises division of labour ; and when satis- 
faction of the animal wants has been tolerably provided for, there 
slowly grow up science, and literature, and the arts. Is it not 
obvious that these successive evolutions occur in the order of 
their importance ? Is it not obvious, that being each of them 
produced by an aggregate desire they must occur in the order of 
their importance, if it be a law of the individual that the 
strongest desires correspond to the most needful actions ? Is it 
not, indeed, obvious that the order of relative importance will be 
more uniformly followed in social action than in individual 
action, seeing that the personal idiosyncrasies which disturb 
that order in the latter case are averaged in the former? If any 
one do not see this, let him take up a book describing life at the 
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pokl-(iiggings. There he will find the whole process exhibited 
in little. He will read that as the diggers must eat, they are 
compelled to offer such prices for food that it pays better to 
keep a store than to dig. As the store-keepers mu% get supplies^ 
they will give enormous sums for carriage from the nearest town ; 
and some men quickly seeing they can get rich at that, make it 
their business. This brings drays and horses into demand ; the 
high rates draw tliese from all quarters, and after them wheel- 
wrights and harness- makers. Blacksmiths to shai'pen pick-^axes, 
doctors to cure fevers, get pay exorbitant in proportion to the 
need for them; and are so brought flocking in proportionate 
numbers. Presently commodities become scarce; more must 
be fetched from abroad ; sailors must have increased wages to 
prevent them from deserting; this necessitates higher charges 
for freight ; higher freights quickly bring more ships ; and so 
there rapidly develops an organization for supplying goods from 
all parts of the world. Every phase of this evolution takes place 
in the order of its necessity; or as we say, in the order of the 
intensity of the desires subserved. Each man does that which he 
finds pay best ; that which pays best is that for which other men 
will give most ; that for which they will give most is that which, 
under the circumstances, they most desire ; hence the succession 
must be throughout from the more important to the less im- 
portant. A requirement which at any period still remains unful- 
filled, must be one for the fulfilment of which men will not pay 
so much as to make it worth anyone’s while to fulfil it — must be 
a less requirement than all the others for the fulfilment of which 
they will pay more — and must wait until other more needful 
things are done. Well, is it not clear that the same law holds 
good in every community? Will it not be true of the later 
])hases of social evolution, as of the earlier, that when uncon- 
trolled the smaller desiderata are postponed to the greater? No 
reasonable person can doubt it. 

Hence, then, the justification of the seeming paradox, that 
until spontaneously fulfilled a public want should not be fulfilled 
at all. It must, on the average, result in our complex state, as 
in the simpler ones, that the thing left undone is a thing by 
doing which citizens cannot gain so much as by doing other 
things — is therefore a thing which society does not want done so 
much as it wants these other things done; and the corollary is, 
that to effect a neglected thing* by artificially employing citizens 
to do it, as to leave undone some more important thing which 
they would have been doing— is to sacrifice the greater requisite 
to the smaller. 

But,” it will perhaps be objected, if the things done by a 
government, or at least by a representative government, are ^so 
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done in obedience to some aggregate desire, why may we not 
look for this normal subordination of the more needml to the 
less needful in them too The reply is, that though they have 
a certain tendency to follow this order — though those primal 
desires for public aefence and personal protection, out of which 
government originates, were satisfied through its instrumentality 
in proper succession — though possibly some other early and simple 
requirements may have been so too — yet when the desires are 
not few, universal and intense, but, like those remaining to be 
satisfied in the latter stages of civilization, numerous, partial, and 
moderate, the judgment of a government is no longer to be 
trusted. To select out of an immense number of minor wants, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, felt in different degrees by 
different classes, and by a total mass varying in every case, the 
want that is most pressing, is a task which no legislature can 
accomplish. No man or men by inspecting society can see what 
it most needs ; society must be left to feel what it most needs. 
The mode of solution must be experimental, not theoretical. 
When left, day after day, to experience evils and dissatisfactions 
of various kinds, affecting them in various degrees, citizens gra- 
dually acquire repugnance to these proportionate to their great- 
ness, and corresponding desires to get rid of them, which are 
likely to end in the worst inconvenience being first removed. 
And however irregular and uncertain this process may be — and 
we admit, that in consequence of men’s habits and prejudices, 
many anomalies, or seeming anomalies, are visible in it — it is a 
process far more trustworthy than are legislative judgments, 
r or those who question this there are instances ; and that the 
parallel may be the more conclusive, we will take a case in 
which the ruling power is deemed specially fit to decide — we 
refer to our means of communication. 

Do those who maintain that railways would have been better 
laid out and constructed by government hold that the order of 
importance would have been as uniformly followed as it has been 
by private enterprise ? Under the stimulus of an enormous 
traffic — a traffic too great for the then existing means — the first 
line sprung up between Liverpool and Manchester. Next came 
the Grand Junction and the London and Birmingham; after- 
wards the Great Western, the South Western, the South Eastern, 
the Eastern Counties, the Midland. Since then subsidiary 
lines and branches have occupied* our capitalists. As they were 
quite certain to do, companies have made first the most needed, 
and therefore the best paying li&es ; under the same impulse 
that a labourer chooses high wages in preference to low. That 
government would have adopted a better order can hardly be, 
mr the best has been followed ; but that it would have adopted 
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a worse all the evidence we have goes to show. In default pf 
materials for a direct parallel, we might quote cases of injudi- 
cious road-making from India and the colonics. Or as ex- 
emplifying State-efforts to facilitate communication, we might 
dwell on the fact, that whilst our rulers have sacrificed hundreds 
of lives, and spent untold treasure in seeking a North-west 
Passage, which would be useless if found, they have left the 
exploration of the Isthmus of Darien, and the cutting a canal 
through it, to a private company. But, not to make much of 
this indirect evidence, wc will content ourselves with the one 
sample of a State-made channel for commerce, which we have 
at home — the Caledonian Canal. Up to the present time this 
public work has cost upwards of 1,100,000Z. ; it has now been 
open for many years, and salaried emissaries have been con- 
stantly employed to get traffic for it ; the results, as given in its 
forty-seventh annual report, issued in 1852, are — receipts during 
the year, 7,909/.; expenditure ditto, 9,261/.; loss 1,352/. Has 
any such large investment been made with such a pitiful result 
by a private canal company ? 

And if a government is so bad a iudge of the relative im- 
portance of social requirements, wlien these requirements arc of 
the same kindi how worthless a judge must it be when they are 
of different kinds. If where a fair share of intelligence might 
be expected to lead them right, legislators and their officers go 
so wrong, how terribly will they err where no amount of intelli- 
gence would suffice them — where they must daily decide amongst 
hosts of needs, — bodily, intellectual, and moral, — that admit of 
no direct comparison ; and how disastrous must be the results 
if they act out their erroneous decisions. Should any one need 
this bringing home to him by an illustration, let him read the 
following extract from the last of the series of letters some timq 
since published in the Morning Chronicle^ on the state of agricul- 
ture ill France. After expressing the opinion that French farm- 
ing is some century behind English farming, the writer goes on 
to say: — 

“ There arc two causes principally chargeable with this. In the first 
place, strange as it may seem in a country in which two-thirds of the 
population are agriculturists, agriculture is a very uubonoured occupa- 
tion. Develop in the slightest degree a Frenchman’s mental faculties, 
and he flies to a town as surely as steel filings fly to a loadstone. He 
has no rural tastes, no delight ifi rural habits. A French amateur 
farmer would indeed be a sight to see. Again, this national tendency 
is directly encouraged by tlie centralising system of government— by 
the multitude of oflicials, and by the payment of all functionaries. 
From all parts of France, men of great energy and resource struggle 
up and fling themselves on the world of Paris. There they try to 
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become great functionaries. Through every department of the eighty- 
four, men of less energy and resource struggle up to the — the 

provincial capital. There they try to become little functionaries. Go 
still lower — deal with a still smaller scale — and the result will be the 
same. As is the department to France, so is the arrondissement to 
the department, and the commune to the arrondissement. All who 
have, or think they have, heads on their shoulders, struggle into towns 
to fight for office. All who are, or are deemed by themselves or others, 
too stupid for anything else, are left at home to till the fields, and breed 
the cattle, and prune the vines, as their ancestors did for generations 
before them. Thus there is actually no intelligence left in the country. 
The whole energy, and knowledge, and resource of the land are barreled 
up in the towns. You leave one city, and in many cases you will not 
meet an educated or cultivated individual until you arrive at another — 
all between is utter intellectual barrenness .*' — Moniirng Chromde, 
Augmtf 1851. 

To what end now is this constant abstraction of able men from 
rural districts ? To the end that there may be enough func- 
tionaries to achieve those many desiderata wnich French govern- 
ments have thought ought to be achieved — to provide amuse- 
ments, to manage mines, to construct roads and bridges, and 
erect numerous buildings — to print books, encourage the fine 
arts, control this trade, and inspect that manufacture — to do all 
the thousand-and-one things which the State does ’ in France. 
That the army of officers needed for this may be maintained, 
agriculture must go unofficered. That certain social con- 
veniences may be better secured, the chief social necessity is 
neglected. The very basis of the national life is sapped to 
gain a few non-essential advantages. Said we not truly, then, 
that until a requirement is spontaneously fulfilled, it should not 
be fulfilled at all ? 

And here indeed we may recognise the close kinship between 
the fundamental fallacy involved in these State-meddlings and 
the fallacy lately exploded by the free-trade agitation. These 
various law-made instrumentalities for effecting ends that might 
otherwise not yet be effected, all embody a subtler form of the 
protectionist hypothesis. The same short-sightedness which, 
looking at commerce, prescribed bounties and restrictions, look- 
ing at social affairs in general, prescribes these multiplied ad- 
ministrations ; and the same criticism applies alike to all its 
proceedings. 

For was not the error that vitiated every law ainiing at the 
artificial maintenance of a trade, substantially that which we have 
just been dwelling unon — ^namely, the overlooking the fact, that 
in setting people to ao one thing, some other thing is necessarily 
left undone? The statesmen who thought it wise to protect 
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honie«*made silks against French silks^ did so under the im« 
pression that the manufacture thus secured^ constituted a pure 
gain to the nation; they did not reflect that the men employed 
in this manufacture would otherwise have been producing some- 
thing else — a something else which, as they could produce it 
without legal help, they could more profitably produce. Land- 
lords who have been so anxious to prevent foreign wheal from 
displacing their own wheat, have never duly realized the fact, 
that if their fields would not yield wheat so economically as to 
prevent the feared displacement, it simply proved that they 
were growing unfit crops in place of fit crops ; and so working 
their land at a relative loss. In all cases where, by restrictive 
duties, a trade has been upheld that would otherwise not have 
existed, capital has been turned into a channel less productive 
than some other into which it would naturally have flowed. In 
the absence of these restrictions the article made would have 
been fetched from some place where it was more cheaply made ; 
and in exchange for it we should have made and given some 
article in which aptitude and local circumstances enabled us to 
excel those with whom we thus exchanged. And so, to pursue 
certain State-patronized occupations, men have been drawn from 
more advantageous occupations. 

Is it not, then, as above alleged, that the same oversight runs 
through all these interferences ; be they with commerce, or be 
they with other things ? Is it not that in employing people to 
achieve this or that desideratum, legislators have not perceived 
that they were thereby preventing the achievement of some 
other desideratum? Has it not been constantly assumed that 
each proposed good would, if secured, be a pure good; instead 
of being a good purchaseable only by submission to some evil 
that would else have been remedied? And may we not ra- 
tionally believe that, as in trade, so in other things, labour will 
spontaneously find out, better than any government can find out 
for it, the things on which it may best expend itself? Un- 
doubtedly we may. Rightly regarded, the two propositions are 
identical. This division into commercial and non-commercial 
affairs is quite a superficial one. All the actions going on in 
society come under the generalization — human effort adminis- 
tering to human desire. Whether the administration be effected 
through a process of buying and selling, or whether in any other 
way, matters not so far as the general law of it is concerned. 
In all cases it will be true that the stronger desires will get 
themselves satisfied before the weaker ones ; and in all cases it 
will be true that to get satisfaction for the weaker ones before 
they would naturally have it, is to deny satisfaction to the 
stronger ones. 
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After assigning reasons, thus fundamental, for condemning all 
State-action, save that tvhich universal experience has proved to 
be absolutely needful, it would seem superfluous to assign sub- 
ordinate ones. Else might we here comment at length upon 
the secondary evils attendant on the meddling svstem. Taking 
for text Mr. Lindsay's work, named at the head of this article, 
we might say much upon the complexity to which this process 
of adding regulation to regulation — each necessitated by fore- 
going ones — ultimately leads ; a complexity which, by the mis- 
understandings, delays, and disputes it entails, indirectly inflicts 
greater evils Sian those that were to be remedied. Something, 
too, might be added upon the perturbing effects of that “ gross 
delusion,” as M. Guizot calls it, “a belief in the sovereign 
power of political machinery a delusion to which he paruy 
ascribes, and, we believe, rightly so, the late revolution in 
France; and a delusion which is fostered by everv new inter- 
ference. But, passing over these, wc would dwell for a short 
space upon the national enervation which this State-superin- 
tendence produces — an evil which, though secondary, is, so far 
from being subordinate, perhaps greater than any other. ^ 

The enthusiastic philanthropist, urgent for some act of parlia- 
ment to remedy this evil or secure the other good, thinks it a 
very trivial ana far-fetched objection that the people will be 
morally injured by doing things for them instead of leaving them 
to do things themselves. He vividly realizes the benefit lie hopes 
to get achieved, which is a positive and readily imaginable thing: 
be does not realize the diffused, invisible, and slowly accumu- 
lating effect wrought on the popular mind, and so does not 
believe in it; or, if he admits it, thinks it beneath consideration. 
Would he but remember, however, that all national character is 
gradually produced by the daily action of circumstances, of which 
each day’s result seems so insignificant as not to be worth men- 
tioning, he would see that what is trifling when viewed in its 
increments, may be formidable w^hen viewed in its sum total. Or 
if he would go into the nursery, and watch how repeated actions, 
— each of them apparently unimportant — create, in the end, a 
habit .which will affect the whole future life, he would be re- 
minded that every influence brought to bear on human nature 
tells, and, if continued, tells seriously. The thoughtless mother 
who hourly yields to the requests — “ Mamma, tie my pinafore,” 
Mamma, button my shoe,” and the like, cannot be persuaded 
that each of these concessions is detrimental : but the wiser 
^spectator, sees that if this policy be long pursued, and be 
ei|i|ded to other things, it will end in hopeless dependence. 
TlKeacher of the old school w^ho showed his pupil the way out 
of every difficulty, did not perceive that he was generating an 
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attfthde Qt mind greatly militating against succe^ iti tile# t'ai^t 
by Peitalom, howeyer, the modern instructor indu^ bi^ pupil 
to solve the difficulties himself; believes that in so doing be is 
preparing him to meet the difficulties which, when he go^f into 
the world, there will be no one to help him through ; and finds 
confirmation for this belief in the fact that a great pro^rtlpn of 
the most successful men are self-made. Well, is it not obvious 
that this relationship between discipline and success holds good 
nationally? Are not nations made of men, and are not men 
subject to the same laws of modification in their adult as in their 
early yeaA? Is it not true of the drunkard, tliat each carouse 
adds a thread to his bonds ? of the trader, that each acquisition 
strengthens the wish for acquisitions? of the pauper, that the 
more you assist him the more he wants ? of the busy man, that 
the more he has to do the ‘more he can do? Apd does it not 
follow that if every individual is subject to this process of adap- 
tation to conditions, a whole nation must be so — that just in pro- 
portion as its members are little helped by extraneous power they 
will become self-helping, and in proportion as they are mitcn 
helpJI they will become helpless? what folly is it to ignore 
these results because they are not direct, and not immediately 
visible. Though slowly wrought out, they are inevitable. We 
can no more elude the laws of human development than we can 
elude the law of gravitation; and so long as they hpld true 
must these effects occur. 

If we are asked in what special directions this alleged helpless- 
ness, entailed by much State-superintendence shows itself, we 
reply that it is seen in a retardation of all social growths requiring 
self-confidence in the people — in a timidity that fears all diffi- 
culties not before encountered — in a thoughtless contentment 
with things as they are. Let any one, after duly watching the 
rapid evolution going on in England, where men have been com- 
paratively little helped by governments — or better still, after 
contemplating the unparalleled progress of the United States, 
which is peopled by self-made men, and the recent descendants 
of self-made men — let such an one, we say, go on to the Contis 
nent, and consider the relatively slow advance which things are 
there making; and the still slower advance they would make 
but for English enterprise. Let him go to Holland and see, t^iat, 
though the Dutch early showed themselves good medbanics, 
and have had abundant practice in hydraulics, Aimteidam has 
been without any due supply of water until now thut works 
are being established by an English company. Let him go to 
Berlin, and there be told that, to give that city a wamt-sn^ly 
such as London has bad for many generations, the project or an 
English firm is about to bo executed by English capital, xindet 
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English superintendence. Let him go to Paris, where he will 
find a similar lack, and a like remedy now under consideration. 
Let him go to Vienna, and learn that it, in common with other 
continental cities, is lighted by an English gas-company. Let 
him go on the Rhone, on the Loire, on the Danube, and discover 
that Englishmen established steam navigation on those rivers. 
Let him inquire concerning the railways in Italy, Spain, France,* 
Sweden, Denmark, bow many of them are English projects, how 
many of them have been largely helped by English capital, how 
many of them have been executed by English contractors, how 
many have had English engineers. Let him discover, too, as 
he will, that where railways have been government-made, as 
in Russia, the energy, the perseverance, and the practical talent 
developed in England and the United States have been called 
in to aid. And then if these illustrations of the progressiveness 
of a self-depenSent race, and the torpidity of paternally -governed 
ones, do not suffice him, he may read Mr. Laing’s successive 
volumes of European travel, and there study the contrast in 
detail. What, now, is the cause of this contrast? In the order 
of nature, a capacity for self-help must in every case hav Aeen 
brought into existence by the practice of self-help ; and, other 
things equal, a lack of this capacity must in every case have 
arisen from the lack of demand for it. Do not these two- 
antecedents and their two consequents agree with the facts as 
presented in England and Europe? Were not the inhabitants 
of the two, some centuries ago, much upon a par in point of 
enterprise ? Were not the English even behind, in their manii- 
&ctures, in their colonization, and in their commerce ? Has not 
the immense relative change the English have undergone in this 
respect been coincident with the great relative self-dependence 
they have been since habituated to? And is not this change 
proximately ascribable to this habitual self-dependence? Who- 
ever doubts it is asked to assign a more probable cause. Who- 
ever admits it must admit that the enervation of a people by 
perpetual State-aids is not a trifling consideration, but the most 
weighty consideration. A general arrest of national growth 
he will see to be an evil greater than any special benefits can 
compensate for. And, indeed, when, after contemplating this 
great feet, the overspreading of the earth by the Anglo-Saxons, 
he turns from it to remark tlie absence of any parallel phenome- 
non exhibited by a continental race — when he reflects how this 
difference must depend chiefly on difference of character, and 
how such difference of character has been mainly produced by 
difference of discipline, he will perceive that the policy pursued 
in this matter may have a large share in determining a nation’s 
ultimate fate. 
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We are not sanguine, however, that any amount of argument 
will change the convictions of those who put their trust in legbh 
lation. With men of a certain order of thought the foregoing 
reasonings will have weight ; with men of another order of thought 
they will have little or none ; nor would any accumulation of 
such reasonings affect them. The truth that experience teaches, 
has its limits. The experiences that will teach, must be expe- 
riences that can be appreciated ; and experiences exceeding a 
certain order of complexity become inappreciable to the ma- 
jority. It is thus with most social phenomena. If we remember 
that for these two thousand years and more, mankind have been 
making regulations for commerce, which have all along been 
strangling some trades and killing others with kindness ; and 
that though the proofs of this have been constantly before their 
eyes, they have only just discovered that they have been uni- 
formly doing mischief — if we remember that even now only a 
small portion of them see this ; wc are taught that perpetually 
repeated and ever accumulating experiences will fail to teach, 
until there exist the mental conaitions required for the assimila- 
tion olthcm. Nay, when they are assimilated, it is very imper- 
fectly ; the truth they teach is only half understood even by 
those supposed to understand it best. For example, Sir 
Robert Peel, in one of his last speeches, after descrioing the 
immensely increased consumption consequent on free trade, goes 
on to say : — 

then, you can only continue that consumption — hy yowr legis- 
lation, under the favour of Providence, you can maintain the demcmd 
for lahonr and make your trade and mcmufactures prosperous, you are 
not only increasing the sum of human happiness, but are giving the 
agriculturists of this country the best chance of that increas^ demand 
which must contribute to their welfare.” — Times, Feb. 22, 1850. 

Thus the prosperity really due to the abandonment of all 
legislation is ascribed to a particular kind of legislation. You 
can maintain the demand,” he says; ^^you can make trade and 
manufactures prosperous whereas, the facts he quotes prove 
that they can only do this by doing nothing. The essential 
truth of the matter — that law had been doin^ immense harm, 
and that this prosperity resulted not from law, but from the 
absence of law, is missed ; and his faith in legislation in general, 
which should, by this experience, have been greatly shaken, 
seemingly remains as strong as ever. Here, again, is the House 
of I^ords, apparently not yet believing in the relationship of 
supply and demand, adopting, within these few weeks, the 
standing order — 

That before the first reading of any bill for making any work in 

G 2 
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the construction of which compulsory power is sought to take thirty 
houses or more inhabited by the labouring classes in any one parish or 
place, the promoters be required to deposit in the office of the clerk of 
the parliaments a statement of the number, description, and situation of 
the said houses, the number (so far as they can be estimurted) of persons 
to be displaced, <md wkeUver omy and what premsion is made in tUie hill 
for remsdymg the inconvenimee likely to arise from such di^lace- 
mefaur 

then, in the comparatively simple relationships of trade, the 
teachings of experience remain for so many ages unperceived, 
and are so imperfectly apprehended when they are perceived, it 
is scarcely to be hoped that where all social phenomena — moral, 
intellectual, and physical, are involved, any due appreciation 
of the truths displayed will presently take place. The facts 
cannot yet get recognised as facts. As the alchemist attributed 
his. successive disappointments to some disproportion in the in- 
gredients, some impurity, or some too great temperature, and 
never to the futility of his process, or the impossibility of his aim, 
so every failure cited to prove the impotence of State-regulations 
the law- worshipper explains away as being caused by this triflfiig 
oversight, or that little mistake ; all which oversights and mis- 
takes v/ill in future be avoided. Eluding the facts as he does 
after this fashion, volley after volley of them produce no 
effect. 

Indeed, this faith in governments is in a certain sense organic ; 
and can diminish only by being outgrown. A subtle form of 
fetishism, it is as natural to the present phase of human evolu- 
tion as was its grosser prototype to an earlier phase. From the 
time when rulers were thought derni-gods, there has been a 
gradual decline in men’s estimate of their power : this decline is 
still in progress, and has still far to go. Doubtless, every incre- 
ment of evidence furthers it in some degree, though not to the 
degree that at first appears. Only in so far as it modifies cha- 
racter does it produce a permanent effect For whilst the mental 
type remains the same, the removal of a special error is inevitably 
followed by the growth of other errors of the same genus. All 
superstitions die hard ; and we fear that this belief in govern- 
ment-omnipotence will form no exception. 
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Aet. III. — Pkdigkeb and HeealdbIt. 

1. The Peerage and Bmoneiage of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By John Bernard Burke. Colburn. London, 

2. Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, By John Bernard Burke. 
Colburn. London. 

3. Family Romance, By John Bernard Burke. Hurst and 
Blackett. London. 

4. Birth and Worth ; or, The Practical Uses of a Pedigree, 

[Printed for jirivate circulation. 1852.] 

5. Ohservations on Heraldry, By the Rev. T. Hameitpn. 
Churton. London. 185i. 

6. The Pnrsuimnt of Arms; or^ Heraldry founded upon Facts, 
By J. R. Planche, F.S.A. Churton. London. 1851. 

T WO preliminary remarks must commence our essay on this 
comprehensive and fertile subject, and must meet two diffi- 
culties, the fear of which retards our footsteps in entering upon 
its threshold. In the first place, then, we disclaim any intention 
of trenching on the province of the disciples of Dugdalc — of 
exposing mistakes in the marriages in the Baronage — or affect- 
ing to settle the Scrope and Grosvenor” controversy. In the 
second place, we desire to acquaint those who profess liberal” 
and enlarged” views, that we are not conscious of any peculiar 
mental contraction as the result of our studies in this department, 
or of any indifference to any kind of progress” whatever, in 
consequence of the same. Our object here, in fact, is with the 
literature of aristocracy and heraldry as a subject of genial, and 
human, and historic interest. We propose to look at the dim 
cmblazonings”and the purple glories of the ancient and armorial 
shields of Europe with impartiality, though not with indifference, 
and in such a way as shall neither displease Garter King-of- Arms 
nor Mr. Cobden. A little of the common daylight — nay, even 
of the gas-light — of the nineteenth century let in upon venerable 
walls and solemn escutcheons can do them no harm; and, on 
the other hand, the mere pulling down of them, and scraping off 
their cerugoy in the hope of being able to prove them brick-made, 
or pot-lids, is a task which can be performed by any scullery 
menial, anc}, though highly useful, is not the most honourable in 
the world, nor the one for which we feel any particular inclina- 
tion at this moment. We prefer constructive to destructive 
criticism, — the criticism that does not *so much love to dissect 
the subject in its decayed state, in order to show its unsound 
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parts — as to endeavour to know what the subject was in its 
beginnings and how and for what purpose it attained its or- 

E nisation. Such is our general view. We may add, that we 
ve always thought it extraordinary in a country so aristocratic 
in feeling as England really is, that so little should be known by 
i^ple generally about these matters. One has only to go down 
Eotten*row, and linger by the Serpentine, on any of the pleasant 
evenings which are now passing over us, to see Heraldry, for 
example, in both copiousness and detail; yet to the many of 
the worthy cultivated classes, generally, what is Heraldry as a 
matter of knowledge or speculation? Little more, we fear, than 
what our old friend, the elder Mr, Weller, would describe as a 


something well known to be a collection of fabulous animals !” 
And Pedigree? Here the general information is still thinner 
and vaguer. The Briton believes in his Peerage; the prosperous 
Briton hopes that his grandson may be a peer, or his grand- 
daughter a peer’s wife. He vaguely associates coronets with 
Norman knights, and other fine objects seen through the haze 
of the popular knowledge of history; but of the actual con- 
stituency of the body of the Peerage he knows scarcely any- 
thing. A peer passes for a peer, as a pound does for a pound, 
in this country; but in what proportion of gold and alloy the 
coin rejoices, the multitude — qui stupet in tituUs et imaginibus^ as 
Horace saw it do of old — is more ignorant than it is of public 
matters generally. 

With regard to the union of the subjects which combine to 
form our title, it is a very natural one — the union of Fact and 
Symbol. Heraldry is the symbol of gentility, historically speak- 
ing. We are well aware what disputes tliere are about its 
ongin, and what changes have attended its history; but the 
general fact about it — the historic fact which constitutes its im- 
portance — is, that it is the symbol of aristocracy. England has 
H shield; a family has a shield. In each case, tlie shield is the 
symbol of the bearer. The figures, quaint and rude though they 
iJe, visible on the pennons found stained and bloody on the field 
of Flodden when the fight was done — the crosses and the wild 


cats, the crescents and the roses — these were the dearest symbols 
in life to the gentlemen who bore them. Two characters attached 
to them; they distinguished the family as well as the individual, 
and thus united the sentiment of home with the sentiment ot 


honour; but, further than that, they distinguished the noble 
from the many, and marked out their possessor as#one of the 
leading class of his age. To bear arms in the old days amounted 
to much. The times might be better or worse than other times, 
but, at all events, their Work had to be done by somebody, and 
it gradually came about that Coat-armour, as it was called, 
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distinguished those who distinguished themselves. Its prime 
cbaractcristicy then^ is this, that it was the symbolic out«^ 
come of the age, a kind of ornamental blossoming^out of the 
life of those violent old days, even as a flower, sprantg out, 
according to the fable, from Ajax’s blood. In this respect, if in 
this only. Heraldry would always have an interest amoi^ 
the things that have attained a strong vitality, — that it drew, in 
its way, upon Nature, as an object of human sentiment; men 
who depicted on their instruments of war, and made sacred 
the various animals of the field, the flowers, the stars, the 
moon, the shells on the Syrian coast where they had warred-^ 
so many objects, with such artistic variety — were making Poetry 
the companion of War. In a certain way, then, Poetry was 
represented by Heraldry or Armory. So much may be said of 
the philosophy of it as a preliminary; and it must be borne in 
mind, that in a practical way it constituted a stringent system 
of distinction. Nothing is more clear than that bearing aim 
was from the first considered a distinction of aristocracy, luad the 
peculiar privilege of the well-born. Hence, in grants conferring 
nobility-^eeds, the object of which was to elevate a man into 
the higher class — the privilege was accompanied with a grant of 
the Arms ” accompanying it, " in signum nobilitatis,^^^ which 
arms were depicta^ and referred to in the deed, accordingly. And 
Sir Edward Coke, in an often-quoted passagQ, lays down this 
rule on the subject generally, Nobiles sunt qui arma gentilicia 
antecessorum suorum proferre possunt.^^ The essential charac- 
teristic then, of Heraldry, is its symbolic nature; we must always 
bear tliat in mind; and now, looking at the system, as having 
long since hardened itself into the fossil state, we know not how 
we could better illustrate it than by likening it, with all its orna- 
ment, quaintness, and yet meaning, to a system of shells* — mere 
ornaments, it is true, yet still pregnant with interest when we 
consider them as the offspring of the far-distant, vital, loud- 
aoimding, feudal sea. 

But before speaking further of heraldry as a science, and 
as influenced by gradual national change, we will direct our 
attention to the kindred subject of pedigree, or birth, or 
aristocracy, whereof heraldry was in its creation, and is, 
ideally, speaking, still the collateral relative, — ^the ornament, 
but also something more than the ornament ~ as the flush 
in the cheek of the maiden is at once the cause of beauty, 
and the sign of health. How stands at present the world% 
account with that question? This is a curioi^ inquiry, 

♦ Harl. MS., 1507, quoted by Sir James Lawrence, ** On the Nobility of the 
British Gentry.” Praser. 
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blit it is also an important one ; and indeed in a country like 
Eogiand^ it is actually a practical one. At this hour, while 
Europe is tumbling into ruins (as a system of institutions^ that 
is;)— mass &Uing after mass of its old fabrics^ with a noise that 
startles everybody (a head or two getting broken in the con- 
fusion, also,)^£ngland makes, on all proper occasions, a pro^ 
fession ofats belief in aristocracy. England has possessed in all 
ages, Saxon as well as Norman, a division of classes, a race set 
apart from the others, to govern ; and this governing class, or 
rather this class whose theoretical business it is to govern, goes 
by a name taken from the old Greek one, and is written down, 
when described, as comprising t||e best. Such, at all events, is 
the nominal state of affairs. But it is characteristic of the times, 
that at every step you take in attempting to put the question to 
practical tests, in attempting even to get at the actual opinion 
in the world on the matter, you meet the most contradictory 
assertions, and certainly nothing like a general faith. Blooa, 
sir~wre must have blow T says ‘‘ the young gentleman with the 
weak legs,” in David Copperfield.” As Mr. Dickens has 
given the belief in Blood” such an imbecile representative, 
we can guess at the turn of his opinions on the matter. We have 
the contrary view in jl^ord John Manners’ celebrated couplet 

Let arts and manners, laws and commerce die, 

But leave us still our old nobility 1 

But far and wide, the discord on the point spreads. We 
doubt, for instance, whether anywhere, except in some inland 
county of old-fashioned habits, the proposer of an honourable 
candidate would not be in danger of ridicule, if be began by 
emphatically describing him as a ‘‘ man of ancient family.” It 
is, the frsbion among journals which profess liberalism to assert 
boldly, that your great men all come from the middle class, and 
so on while, on the other band, the success of the laborious, 
instructive, and interesting books of Mr. Burke, clearly shows 
that in other quarters of the world very different opinions are 
entertained. Many who believe in Blood ” cherish the faith 
secretly in an utilitarian age,— persecuted fire-worshippers, who 
follow their belief in private. Some who have the personal pre- 
tension, proclaim it to be of no consequence; some who have not 
the pretension, pay humble homage to it in others. The ques- 
tion is in the most contradictory condition altogether. Ch^ter- 
fidd placed at the head of his pedigree these two names— A pam 
de Stanhope — Eye de Stanhope.^^ The ridicule was very felicit- 
ous; but what think you he would have said, if you had pro- 
posed to deny the long line of intermediate Stanhopes, and to 
class him with the ordinary clay of the earth? 
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Exfierienee proves tbat^ideas which have once been llte 
aiiiinatiKi^v 0iie8 of a nation^that all, strictly^ of a nation’a historic 
ideas — da^ jn ene foroi or another, survive even to the very 
dreffs of its deea^. In Rome, for instance, this idea oi birth 
outlived the admission of plebeians to the great offices, outlived 
the liberties of the state and the emperorship of men of no 
family; and even transmitted itself to the new system of Europe^ 
and inspired the patricians of Italy with the pride of being 
thought to descend from the consular families of the great nation#^ 
We never read Tacitus without being struck with the vitality of 
the idea in his time. No man of note appears on the splendid 
theatre of his history but we 2m informed, he was of the great 
Oornelian house, or he was noiot that old Sempronian family; 
a sutrinm laherncs alumnus has a drop of satire let fall on him as 
the historian passes by, and you seem to see the writer's face 
glow, when, recording the degradation of some nobles of his time, 
ne adds— “I do not give their names, — I think ittiue to their 
ancestors.'' So, too, in our own days, the same sentiment has 
outlived gradual and extraordinary changes in every form of 
European life. And a long>descended, brilliant Chateaubriand,, 
an agent in the changes of Ins time, pauses when he tells you of 
his father's family and bis youthful liberalism; and admits that 
in his bosom there lurks a spark of the feeling which was so 
potent in others of his race. ^ , 

We sometimes think, that if the vulgar old phrase — Pride of 
Birth," had been driven out to make room for one expressing 
justet ideas, and we had heard instead, of the ** Sentiment of 
Birth,’' less offence would have been given by it to the many 
worthy people whom the pretension has offended. Anything 
in the way of beauty should be welcome in matters of opinion. 
To trace lineage, — to love and record the names and actions of 
those without whom we could never have been, who moulded 
us and made us what we arc, and whom the very greatest genius 
of us all must know to have propagated influences into his being,, 
which must, subtly but certainly, act upon his whole conduct iu 
the world,— all this is implied in ancestry and the love of ii, 
and is natural and good. Now, if these ancestors were the great 
men of the day, the leaders of armies, the heads of churches, or 
of less rank perhaps, yet part of the governing system — men of 
fair repute and positions of honour, sharing in what culture their 
age had to give them, and enjoying respect from the world round 
about? Here, the natural sentiment has something to stimulate 
it more; the man of such anccstiy sees in each past time of his 
country's history a little spot of hearth-fire burning through the 
gloom, lighting up the dark space for him, and with a face that 
He knows visible by it. The great liberal, Franklin, comes 
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over from America, on one of tbe#iiost important missions of 
his age; he goes down to the country from which his progenitors 
derived their lineage, and gives to the tracing of the line of 
the yeomen from whom he sprang, time that might have added 
to science and to politics. Happy,” says Jean Paul, in his 
autobiography, ‘‘ happy is the man who can trace his lineage, 
ancestor by ancestor, and cover hoary time with a green mantle 
of youth!” A third child of the same century, and that the 
century of revolutions, gives testimony to the depth of the same 
fiseling; and we find the great Jeremy Bentham showing the 
same love, and absolutely meditating the purchase of certain 
territories, the property of the (jpunts of Bentheim, from whom 
he may have descended.* So much for the mere strength and 
universality of the sentiment, — and that not in ‘^barbarous” 
times, nor among prejudiced men. It follows only naturally 
enough, that the sentiment is deeper in proportion when the 
ancestors h^ve been great and renowned ; and that that which 
we should think honourable and interesting to ourselves, we 
esteem and regard in others. Our readers must often have 
smiled at the curious, modest, yet firmly self-asserting way in 
which Gibbon speaks of the respectable Gibbons of Kent, of 
whom he was a descendant. Here is his opinion, as a historian, 
on the general question we have been opening: — 

“ The superior jSrerogative of birth, when it has obtained the sanc- 
tion of time, and jiopular opinions, is the plainest and least invidious 
of all distinctions amongst mankind.” 

However, we are well aware that the difficulties of the subject 
just begin about this stage of the inquiry. That the sentiment 
of birtn is profoundly fixed in the human mind, and that it is 
the tendency of nations to make the children of their great men 
a hereditary order, — we need not assert, — for history asserts it 
for us. Nobody can deny the general fact ; but now comes the 
rush of hostile queries : — Such an order as you speak of, did 
it necessarily include the great men — did not accident and fraud 
raise many to it, whose descendants (on the aristocratic theory) 
assumed absurdly the superiority of a born Best class? Has 
not every class, even the very lowest, produced its great men, 
and how many more would it have produced, with equal 
chances? Finally, bow does time operate on institutions of this 
character, and does the superiority (if we admit such to have 
ever actually existed) maintain itself, in a country of mixed races 
and classes ; — and can you depend practically, now-a-daye, on 
any such distinctions ?” 


^ Life of Jean Paul (Eng, trans.) ; Eranldin’s Works, Spark’s ed. ; Bowring’s 
Bentliaui. * « 
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Poor James Boswell, of Auchinleck (whose love of his pedi^ 
gree was equal to his love of Dr. Johnson) would have answered 
all this with a shrug of the shouldcft, and " un gentilfwmtm 
toujours ffentilhammeJ^^ And, in his day, that was so completely 
the way of answering any such arguments, that such shrugs cost 
many shoulders the head, before the century was out ! A tra*- 
ditionary belief that the noblesse were, somehow or other, the 
natural born superiors of the roturiers^ and heaven only knows 
how far superior to the canaille^ was the unquestioned creed of 
the upper classes in Paris ; and there cannot be any doubt that 
the natural indignation at this haughty assumption, the honest 
human disgust at the idea, tl|^t such classes were the bora 
kings of men,” was a leading impellaiit of the violences of the 
Revolution. It is extremely curious to read the enumeration 
of the many sorts of Noblesse^ to be found under the article on 
that word in the famous Encyclop^die. We have the Noblesse 
de nom et dhirmes^ which, we arc told, is the Noblesse ancienm 
et immemoriah, “ Les gentilshommes,” says the writer, ** qui out 
cette noblesse, s’appellent gentilshornmes de nom et d'armes; 
ils sont consideres comme plus qualifies que les autres.” He 
illustrates the natural feeling of a Noblesse by a curious parallel, 
involving a stroke of brilliant and well deserved satire. He 
states, with extreme gravity, that such feeling is very strong in — 
Japan! — “ Un gentilhomme Japonnois ne s’allieroit pas, pour 
tout Tor du nionde, a une feuune roturiere I” This noblesse^ of 
course, carried to its possessors iliaportant and odious privilegei^ 
exemption from taxation, the great places in the Church and 
the honourable orders, the officerships in the army, which alone 
belonged to them, and many others. These advantages made 
admission to#the Noblesse an object of immense importance. 
Accordingly, *^lettres d’aunoblissement” were granted by the 
French kings, for money toill be recognised, let peopIe*say what 
they like ; and for many years before the Revolution, new nobles 
had taken their places among the natural superiors” of long- 
suffering mankind. The old nobles were indignant; and the 
kings themselves felt, at intervals, that they must draw the 
line and they did what was gratifying to their own dignity, — 
decreed that no individual should be presented at Versailles, 
unless he could prove ‘^400 years of gentility.” With what 
feelings, at once ludicrous and melancholy, does one read in 
Chateaubriand’s Memoires^ that just on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, he had to send his pedigree for examination to an official 
before being permitted to hunt with the king? .... Well, the 
Revolution came. It is customary with a certain class of writers 
to blame the new nobility^ and to throw on them the blame of 
provoking the excesses; but where were Mad. de StaeVs *'two 
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hundr^ed historic families” (which she asserts to have then existed 
in France,)^ — w’hat bad they been doing, what were they doing ? 
And how had the elevated* parvenus become dangerous, except 
by succeeding to privileges derived, from the old nobility, which 
had become hateful and disgusting to the nostrils of mankind ? 
No, no It- W hen the great earthquake tried the talents and 
spirits of Europe, the question of natural superiority came to a 
thorough test* Up from the despised plebeian classes came the 
involution Men and Napoleon’s Marshals, Give to every man 
his honour; give to the French nobility those whom they may 
justly claim; Mirabeau, Lafayette, Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, 
are their undoubted property, for example ; but la carriere ouverte 
emx taiens showed at once and for ever, that the world-famous 
principle of ancient blood could no longer be considered tenable. 
It might be doubted if the principle had always been false; but 
the same time which had given prestige to the Families” had 
proved that, at all events, it was false nmv. What have we in 
this world to argue from but facts? If a Negro invented a 
system of Metaphysics, or a Malay wrote a Macbeth, the fact 
would be sufficient ; the whole of these races would be in a new 
position in the scale of the races of mankind. 

Now, we instanced France in first endeavouring to illustrate 
this idea of Birth, because in that country the distinction be- 
tween. noble and “ ignoble” (which word w^e use in its technical 
sense) was more strongly maiigd, in law and in custom, than 
among ourselves; and, also, ftrausc France has done Europe 
the favour of bringing the question to trial at her own proper 
cost. Of Germany it is only needful to say, en passant^ that 
while (socially speaking) she is perhaps the most aristocratic 
country in Europe, she owes her gieat modern ronown in the 
world of intellect to men who did not belong to her rigid and 
long-descended and strict-quartering nobility. It is to our own 
country, as like or unlike these countries, that we naturally 
direct our main attention how different her condition has 
been in all the respects with which it is the object of this article 
to deal, is very easily shown. 

As Sir Robert Peel was wont to puzzle the financiers by 
asking, ^®Wliat is a Pound?” a favourite inquiry among our 
genealogists is, What is a Gentleman ?” In this simple query 
—in the fact that there is such a difficulty — ^lies a whole world 
of political importance. Ask a cultivated foreigner what a 
genHlhomme is, and the reply will be decided and unmistakable ; 
ne is a man who is noble de race. Tell an Englishman, that so- 
and-so is “ of noble race,” and he will understand you to mean 
that he springs from ‘‘a Lord.” Yet, what the foreigner means 
by the phrase noble de race^ strictly applies to the j^npisb gentry, 
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who, as desceiidants of the old feudal landlords aild bearore of 
coat armour, are ffentihhommes in the primitive applioatiotl of 
the wordj and so noble,’* according to the general sense of tite 
term in Europe; while the Lord, in spite of his peerage and hIs 
coronet, may be of origin almost immediately plebeiaHv This is 
one of our native curiosities, and has given rise to many mis- 
takes on the continent, with much natural indignation occa- 
sionally on the part of our squires, amusing enough to a philo* 
sopher. In particular, foreigners cannot be brought to under- 
stand our Commoner,” or to conceive how such an equivocal 
word came to be the designation of individuals, who in descent 
and possessions are the equals of all the titled people in Europe.^ 
While annoyance is sometimes caused to individuals from this 
confusion, Englishmen may well congratulate themselves on the 
fact, that such is the result of our history, and that it is a pecu- 
liarity which belongs to the very essence of our constitution. 
We soon discover, in the course of these studies, that while the 
Continental distinction has remained in theory here, and has bad 
the support of the heralds and genealogists, — in practice, and 
specialty in law, England has divided its nobility, that is, those 
whom we call tlie Peerage, and those who compose the Gentry, 
into two classes. The peers have certain privileges, not <u a 
caste^ but as a body occasionally recruited by creations by the 
Crown ; while all others are equal in the eye of the law, and 
take their chance with the gei^jml subjects of the realm. Mr. 
Hallam has not failed to appro^||mis, nor Mr. Macaulay. The 
former of these historians remarks, that the term " Gentleman’* 
is not known to the law. There has been, however, within the 
last few years, a case in which, a surety” in a Bankruptcy 
Court, was objected to by counsel, because while described as a 
gentleman, he was in reality a clerk in a steam-packet company. 
The objection was held to be fatal. Now, of course, in the eye 
of a herald, or any one who judged these questions by the 
strictly aristocratic standard, his being a "clerk” would not 
necessarily make him cease to be " a gentleman whether he 
was so or not would be a question of blood. But the judge 
made not the objection on that ground; he went by the old 
legal custom of describing a gentleman as one who would be 
at the " port, charge, and maintenance” of one, or some 
general old notion, that any one who " lived without labour” was 
one. This would be monstrous in the eyes of a herald and 
genealogist, but it was good sense according to the ouatoms of 
England. 


♦ See Sir James Lawrence’s well-written and very amusing treatise ” On tlie 
KoUiity of the Bjitish Gentry.’' 
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This word gentleman” with its synonyms gentilhomme'^ 
and gentiluomd^ has cost no little ink in its time. Its deriva- 
tion from geniilis is obvious enough, and that it bore a distinct 
reference to race ; and as early as we find it, it is a term of dis- 
tinction, and indeed may be said to lie at the bottom of ail 
distinctions between classes in modem history. Why, and how, 
the ‘‘ Barbarians,” our ancestors, came to use the word as a word 
of honour has been much disputed. One view is, that as the 
Barbarians were gentilen^ or outer nations, to the Romans, the 
leaders of the conquering northerns assumed the appellation as 
one of honour, to distinguish themselves from the degenerate 
people they had enslavtd. To this view inclined Selden, as 
may be seen in his great work, the Titles of Honouy but 
Gibbon considered more pure and probable” the theory which 
would derive it from the civilians’ use of jhe word, as synony- 
mous with ingenuus, A ‘^gentle” (its derivative) is used as the 
opposite to ‘^simple.” One writer suggests that a ‘^simple” 
man was one of those who had only a single name, like John or 
Roger, while the proprietors (who were, no doubt, the first to 
do so,) distinguished themselves by adopting surnames— derived 
for the most part from the names of their possessions. Accord- 
ing to the view of Mr. llampson, the author of Origincs 
Pairiciee,” nobody is a gentleman, in the strict sense, but one 
who traces himself to the first barbarian conquerors. But at all 
events, there does not seem to have been a time, when 
gentilhimme could not have|Peen fairly rendered “man of 
family,” which amounts to man of some power or position ; for 
a family could never have become recognisable as an entity 
among the horde, unless it had had something to fix itself on, 
and maintain itself by. Land,* in those days, was to a family 
what earth is to a plant — the necessary support, and literal locus 
standi And it is characteristic of the title “gentleman,” and 
shows its connexion with race, that it was a self dependent 
title ; one which grew by time, and was not made by charters ; 
an inherent title of untraceable origin, which seems to have 
been as well known in description of certain people, as the 
name Northman or Frank. The uncertainty about its adoption 
is a proof of its antiquity. In fact, the origin of the rulers of 
the Northern nations went back into the darkness of far ages; 
their assumed descent from Odin and Thor was a clear enough 
expression of the fact, that their line had been of the highest 
type of their race, as far as the memory of all the generations of 


* “ Any man that held land by hniaht-service^ vested in him by descent or 
heritage, was deemed to be of genitemanly condition or de^ee.^' — Madox, 
Baronia Anglica. 
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whom they had tidings reached* From this feeling came the 
strange exaggerations of old writers, those most extraordinary 
writers, the early expounders of heraldry. God Almighty 
cannot make a gentleman I” exclaims one of these worthies* 
Indeeil, James the First is said to have answered his nurse, who 
wished him to create her son one, Na, na ! I can make him a 
lord, but I canna mak him a gentleman.” We have, however, 
cases of Royal creations of gentlemen*; there is the instance of 
one John Kingston, whom one of our kings ordinem gme^ 
TOHorum adoptabat;^^ but from the fuss the writers make about 
this case, it is clear that it w’as thought extraordinary, nay, so to 
speak, unnatural. In France, one of Ae patents of no&lity of 
which we have spoken, though it made a man a privileged per- 
son, did not make him a noble in a satisfactory sense. It took 
some three or four generations to make the offspring gentlemen 
of ancestry.” Everything, in fact, shows, that ^‘gentility,” 
which is always spoken of as a matter of blood ” — that forcible 
and old metaphor—was an affair of Race. In the last result, 
and peering as far as we can into the ante Agamemnona days, we 
find that certain sections of men were bigger and stronger, and 
had more energy of overy kind, than other men, and became 
their governors and rulers. Take a simple illustration of tlie 
estimation in which different sets of men were held in early 
times, afforded by our language. The terms villain^ churly boor, 
all passed from bping simple ^||ms of description, into terms 
implying humiliation ; and on tH^pther hand gentilesse, gentleness, 
and so on, became the names of •qualities such as were supposed to 
belong to the class from whose designation they were derived. 

He was cummin of gentill-men, 

* * * * 
father was a worthy knight, 

liis mother was a lady bright,” 

sings Blind Harry of Sir William Wallace, who sprang from the 
De Walays of Normandy. Did the reader ever consider the 
testimony of those old ballads? They were written, it may be 
supposed, by the born singers of the humbler classes, in old days, 
when the gentleman’s employment was war; they bear every 
trace of coming warm from the {K)pular li^art: now, how do they 
represent the Aristocracy? Stout Erie Percy” and “ Sir James, 
the bold Baron” are made noble figures of by these singers; 
^^Good SirTatrick Spens”is loveable, as seen by their light; 
and what more charming than their portraits of the noble ladies, 
whose lily-white hands” were such constant objects of their 
simile admiration? Loyalty is the predominant feeling of tliese 
old songs. 
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It would be blasphemy against the nature of things to suppose, 
that the history of England or the history of Europe for long 
ages was all one false and mad state of society^ We must 
therefoi:e just accept Grentilesse, with its fiefs, tournaments, 
shields, heralds, pedigrees, and ‘‘ prejudices,” as the state of life 
through which Europe had necessarily to pass, and as that which 
formed the foundation of the existing state of civilization. Of 
course, if any one seriouSly maintains, that it would have been 
better for England if Jack Cade had succeeded, and 
“ When Adam delved, and Eve span, 

Who was then a gentleman T$ 

become the motto of E^land, we must leave him to consider us 
and our ** Pedigree and Heraldry” insanity, and proc^d with our 
further illustrations of the subject with what heart we can. 

The gradual and important process by which the distinction 
between the greater and lesser nobles came about, is not easily 
traced; the constitution of Parliaments, in early reigns, is 
involved in obscurity and controversy. It would appear that 
there was an early distinction between barones majores and 
barones niinores. The Reports of the Lords Committee on the 
Dignity of a Peer, esteemed this distinction earlier than the time 
.of JouN. Both classes were barons, and both, in Mr. Uallam’s 
opinion, were constitutionally members of the commune conci^ 
Ham; there was no social distinction — that is, no distinction at 
all resembling that of caste Jjj^tween them; and tlie barones 
minort'S were, in the w^ord^^f Camden, those who ‘Wulgo 
generosi et gentlemen vocantur.” Extent of property was pro- 
bably the cause of the gradual distinction. In the course of it, 
the majores became what we call the Peers — on which body the 
celebrated Madox, in his Daronia Anglica^ has the following 
paragraph. 

Peerage was the state or condition of a peer. Tt consists chiefly 
in that relation which the barons or peers of the King’s Court bare to 
one another. Baronial tenure or creation were the foundation of Peer- 
age ; for when a man was eitlier left in barony, or was creati^d a baron 
or earl, he was, ipso facto, a peer — one of the Fares Carue Eeglsy 

But the rninores^ as the reader has seen, were equally of the 
aristocracy in the proper sense. When the custom began of 
summoning Parliament by two classes of writs — one addressed 
directly from the Crown to the great barons, the other through 
the sheriffs of counties to men of less consequence— ^his last class 
became what we now familiarly know as “county members,” 
our ancient English “ knights of the shire.” By this means a 
mass of the aristocracy of the country became the leaders of the 
popular interest, and the first stand against Charles the First 
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eameiftom men who in every othei^ county ci Etim^ Wdtild 
b%ve h^en counts or marquises ; such men as Hatnfideny Sir 
Dudley Digges, and S}r John Elliot. One eoOaidertition Of 

S reat itnponame fioif^s from a right understanding of the 
istoric nature of the English aristocracy, and it is this. When 
the question is raised as to the number of eminent men produced 
relatively by the aristocracy and the people, it is never quHe 
fairly argued,, from tbe general misappr^ensioh of the"^ real 
character of what constitutes ** nobility;^’ But we shall devote a 
special paragraph to this point further on* 

Let us now endeavour to sketch historically the state of 
aristocracy in the country. With a Ability which does not 
yield any other in antiquity or possessions, the English view of 
the matter has always been more libdtal than that of the con- 
tinent. This is shown by many particulars. By the compara-- 
tive indifference in matters of alliance to begin with; in Gerr 
many a mesalliance is ruinous to the best pedigree. But, chiefly, 
the fact is proved by the very little success which the Heralds’ 
College, or College of Arms, has had in this realm; it has been, 
and is, a prosperous corporation enough, but it has never been 
what could be called a successful institution. Heralds are among 
the oldest ofiicials known. During the days of chivalry, when 
the knights rode into the tilting field, glittering with armour 
from head to foot, the herald stood by and announced tbe indi- 
vidual from the arms upon his sh^d. He was the messenger of 
kings and potentates; the reguSor of ceremonial and state; 
the superintendent of all that pertained to the pomp and orna- 
ment of life; the authority on arms and peaigree; and the 
regulator of the stately ceremonies which accompanied that last 
display of human pride wherein our feudal forefathers were wont 
to be particularly m|gnificent, the occasions when 

A funeral with plumes and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot. . ' 

These vulgar hatchments — symbols which have lost all mean- 
ing — which infest Great-gaunt street, are only the miserable 
descendants of the w^arrior’s shield hung outside his castle wall, 
to tell the countiy that the gentleman whom they had followed 
to battle had begun his long slumber. On such occasions as 
these funerals your antique herald was in his glory. For he was 
the lord of symbolic, and the interpreter of the gorgeous 
imagery by wtich was expressed, in ornament and ceremony, the 
spirit of the ancient life. But though the Kin^s heralds were 
formed into a constituted body; though Henry V. formed them 
into a College ; and Richard III. granted them a ebarterr of 
privileges; and Henry VIIL issued a commission to the Kings of 
[VoL LX. No. CXVn.]— N ew Seeies, YoL IV, No. 1. H 
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(21 Heniy VIIL); iii spite of all this, England never took 
faeartily to Norroy aad Clarencienx.^ A perpetual struggle 
went on between the heralds and the, multitude. First, there 
was a war between them and those who wouldy without authority, 
assume coat-armour; and an amusing struggle between them 
and the local painters and undertakers, who presumed to arrange 
i^erals, nay, to wear gowns and tippets” (unhappy Claren- 
cieux!) without authority, and contrary to all hejraldic law and 
example* Their very visitations never received proper attention 
in England. Their first commission was the one above-men- 
tionted, from Henry VUI. We will give a specimen of the way 
in which, a Visitation ^was conducted. When the deputy 
aurived in a neighbourhood he issued such a document as the 
following • * 

“ Summons to a Gentleman to appear before a Deputy 
to a King-at-Arms. 

■ parish Co* 

«To Mr. 

" Sir, 

" You are personally to appear before Esq., 

Windsor (or other) herald of arms, on being the — ^th of 

next, by eight of the clock in the morning, at the sign of the 

of , there to enter your descent and arms, and to bring with 

you such arms and crest as you bear. Whereof, you are not to fail 
as you will answer the same before the Lords Commissioners for the 
office of the Earl Marshal of Eng^ld.” 

Many, of course, did (luckily for descendants of a genealogical 
turn of mind) obey these Summonses; but many treated them 
with indifference. Old Germrd Leigh relates, in his Armorie^ 
that some who were applied to concerning their coats,” made 
somewhat obvious jests touching other portions of their apparel, 
shocking to the heraldic mind. 

As might be expected, the Stuarts contrived to create all the 
mischief that could be conveniently created out of such insti- 
tutions as these. In 1633, Charles 1. issued a commission, by 
which the kings-at arms had liberty to reprove, controul, and 
make infamous, by proclamation at the assizes, or general session, 
all that have taken upon themselves the title of esquire, gentle- 
man, or otherwise,” and also to punish the shameless persons — 
goldsmiths and tippet” people, mentioned above. Further 
than that, he used the pursuivants-at-arms” M arrest Sir 
Dudley Digges and Sir John Elliot, for speakinF against the 
Duke of Buckingham. But the Earl Marshal’s Court, a kind 


♦Woble’s College of Arms; Bony, Preface to Encyclopedia Heraldica, &c. 
t NoUe, uln sup. (Appendix, p. 22.) 
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of cbnrt of honour to which the spirit of England vrm decide^j 
adverse^ did most mischief to the cause of the heralds l%is 
court took cognizance of "gentility,” and made causes about 
what were properly matters of air and fancy. " Copley hikving 
spoken somewhat in defamation of Pierpoint’s family, was finea 
300/. And it was usual then, to censure men for tirords, as a 
person was for saving, that one Brown was no gentleman, but 
descended from Brown, the great pudding-eater in Kent”^ 

It was not likely that courts and commissions like these would 
outlive such a century as the seventeenth in England. The 
heralds made a good fight of it; the stprdy Dugd^e, when he 
was Norroy, rigidly denounced pretendera, publidly disclaiming 
all who took upon them the title of gentife^an or esquire — nay, 
sturdily defacing tombstones whereon axtusWem put without right, 
and so persecuting the poor parvenu even in his grave If .... 
But ever the authority of the College was waning. In 1669, as 
Anthony a Wood tells us, in the sour pages of his " Life,” Sir 
Edward Bysshe, Clarencieux King-of-Arms, "was at the Crown 
Inn, near Carfax, in Oxon, in order to visit part of the 
county of Oxon . . . being part of the province belonging to 
Clarencieux.” Anthony, a most laborious antiquary, devoted 
to learning in his heart,* but irritable at the surface, with Papis- 
tical tendencies, misogyny, and college scandal, preying thereon, 
was then indulging what he calls nis " esurient genie for anti- 
quities.” However he spared time to look up at the proceedings 
of Bysshe, and so to inform us and the world, that few gentle- 
men appeared, because at that time there was a horse-race at 
Brackley. Such that came to him he entered if they pleased* 
If tliey did not, he was indifferent. Many looked vn this affair 
as a trick to get money So &r Anthony, in his sour and prickly 
way: he had seen many things galling to an antiquarian and Tory 
mind — how, at the " very fair church ” of Banbury, out of " sixty 
coats of arms that were on the windovrs brfore the war began, 
only twelve or thirteen were left.” This was in 1659. Like- 
wise, he had seen the ancient and noble seat of Workworth 
.... lately belonging to the Chetwoods of Chetwood” .... 
" sold by them to Holman, a scrivener.” And what was worst 
of all, he had seen Fiilk Grevill of ^*the antient and gentile 
familie of the Grevilles in Warwickshire . . . condemned for 
highway robbery!”* But we must not linger with Anthony. 
The last cofl|mission was issued to t]g,e kings-at-arms in the 
2nd of Jamea II. Visitations fell into disuse. The College of 
Arms grants arms on application still, for fees; but of course, 

* Noble, from Rushworth. 

t Life of Dugdale, prefixed to bis History of St. Patd’s,” He dted in 1685. 
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intexfereB not either with shield or tombstone; and that ancient 
officer, the Herald, has passed, like so many other great officials, 
into Beadledom. 

The truth is, that the ancient aristocracy, of which the two 
great appurtenances were the land and the sword, had waned} and 
were ever waning, — not only out of power, but out of existence 
altogether, long before the times of which vfk have just been 
spewing. It is only after poring over the huge tomes of the 
antiquary, that one begins to understand, either bow great the 
old nobles were, or how entirely they passed away. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, great social changes were going on. Brooke, 
York Herald (we quote again from Noble,) says that Cook, 
Clarencieux, in this (Elizabeth’s) reign, granted 500 coals-of-arms 
to different persons who applied for them; and that the two 
Dethicks gave more than that number; he also acquaints us 
that in his own time 120 were given within ten years.” [Hist, of 
College of Arms, p. 161.] These grantees, of course, were new 
men, every day purchasing estates from the old families; and no 
doubt are the ancestors of many of our most potent county 
families” at present. It was natural that moderate estates should 
not hold out in the same families many centuries. But mean- 
while, what had become of the mighty barons, who formerly 
overawed the Crown?” The curious particulars concerning these 
magnates with which we become acquainted in the great work 
of Dugdale, sufficiently inform us of the splendour of their 
condition. The primal Baron, who was a member of the King’s 
Council before any other title but earl was known in England ; 
who had his own heralds ; whose manors were to be counted by 
dozens; who administered justice on his own land, like a prince; 
who was waited on at table by gentle blood, — he lies away, in 
our distant early history, as the Megatherium does in that of the 
world, the huge bulk of him only dimly conceivable! The 
wars and attainders— the fatal Roses, whose breath was as 
deadly as that of the mowers in Hawthorne’s philosophical story,* 
were fatal to him. Innumerable families ended in heiresses/ 
who carried the estates to smaller men, and gave to their modern 
descendants the right to boast of some little of the old blood of 
the rulers of Europe. But the Wars of the Roses gave the 
finishing blow tp.the old style of great nobility. A modern 
noble may achieve considerable splendour in the upholstery way 
by dint of money, but it^s not the splendour of power. 

There are various examples of the result of the horrible de- 
vastation of the Wars of the Roses in the way of family destruc- 
ti^. Of the great house of Stafford, Earls of Stafford, and 

* " Bap^»aciiii’3 Daughter,” in the Mosses from an Old Manse.” 
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Dakes of Buckingham, three successive heads died in the field ; 
and the grandson of the third was beheaded by Henry VIII. 
This man’s son was restored in blood, and the title of Lord 
Stafford remained to his race; but after public events had spared 
thei|^ private injury completed the ruin of the male line* The 
restored lord’s eldest son left a line which ended in an heiress, 
but that heiress married a Howard; and when the grandson of 
the restored lord (by a second son) claimed the title, he was 
bullied into silence and obscurity. He died without issue, 
which was the best thing he could do; but his sister Jane 
Stafford married a joiner ^ and produced a cobbler ^ who was living 
in 1637. 

Ilegium certe genus et Penates 

. * Moeret iniquos 

— might have been with much propriety quoted of this poor 
fellow ; for he had only to stir beyond his last,” to claim kin 
with all that was noblest in England, and was descended from 
the PlantagenetsI* But, not only did the Staffords come to 
extreme misery ; the Hollands begged their bread in exile. — 
It is well known that though the House of Lords, when sum- 
moned in 1451 by Henry VI., counted fifty-three tem- 
poral Lords, yet when summoned by Henry Vll. in 1485, 
it counted only twenty-nine, and of these several had been 
recently elevated to the peerage.f The reign of Henry VIL 
was no reign likely to bring them round again ; for that cold, 
shrewd, thoughtful monarch kept a tight hand upon his no- 
bility,” says Lord Bacon, in that classical piece of biography, his 
life of Henry — and chose rather to promote clergymen and 
lawyers, who though they had the interest of the people were 
more obsequious to him; to this I am persuaded was greatly 
owing the troubles of his reign, for though his nobility were loyal 
and at his command, yet they did not co-operate with him, but 
let every man go his own way.” We may avail ourselves 
further of Bacon's w’ork, to illustrate our subject; and here we 
%ee how the Kentish men acted on a certain occasion : ** The 
Kentish men perceiving that Perkin was not attended by any 

Englishmen of consequence applied to the principal gentlemen 

of the county desiring to be directed in what manner they 

could best act for the king’s service.” Natural enough I The 
gentlemen” were then actually expected to have some guidance 
and direction at command, and were looked to, to supply it — 
and not only to furnish soup kitchens and commit poachers I 


* See Case of Roger Stafford, m the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” for 17W. 

t Macaulay, Hist, of England, vol. L, p. 38. 
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We likewise find Heraldry still enjoying considerable vitality in 
those days, for my Lord Audley having foolishly headed a West 
Country rabble, who marched to London on a wild goose chase, 
was taken and executed ; there being affixed to bis breast a piece 
of paper with his ^ arms” painted on it reversed. All re^on- 
able and intelligible enough ; for it was as much as to say, Know 
all men by this ignoble paper of my Lord Audley’s ^ Arms” the 
disgrace of that lord; these ‘^arms” which ought to be the 
symbol of his nobleness being the mark of his shame. 

The House of Lords was very naturally recruited, in early 
times, from the landed men or gentry, the holders of feudal 
estates. It consisted, as vfc have seen, of a mere fifty or sixty. 
But, as years rolled on, and its numbers increased, and times 
changed, the House of Lords was added to, from many different 
sources.^ The theory of its being, of course, was, that it was to 
compose the Greater Council of the kingdom, and so to consist 
of its greatest potentates — those who were strictly of most conse- 
quence by power and estates. This gave it weight and value ; 
an old Earl was literally the Governor of the district whence he 
derived his title, and so forth. Everything, in short, in these 
early days, meant something, which is saying a good deal! 
During Elizabeth's long reign, she only made seven peers, and 
of these all but Cecil were of historic descent. King James 
was more lavish, and in his reign peerages were sold sometimes. 
We then begin to find families, whose names are now great in 
the land, coming to the surface ; Cecil, the ancestor of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury; Cavendish of Chatsworth sprung from 
Wolsey’s gentleman* usher ; and the old name of Grey in the 

f ersons of Grey of Groby and Giey of Werke comes into the 
'eerage. Sir John Holies, a very rich man, who sprang from a 
Lord Mayor (a functionary not rarely found the patriarch of 
our modern great houses), bought into the rank of Earl, and 
founded a house, which subsequently produced an heiress just 
in time to bring wealth to the Clintons. Law and Trade had 
already gained the high and serene air of the upper house ; anck 
these, directly and indirectly, will be found to be the sources of 
many peerages henceforth. Charles 1. created fifty-six peerages 
— of course giving them right and left, to aid his desperate 
cause; but ot these all but six are extinct — a fact which would 
alone show how lines w^car out. Charles II. created some forty- 
eight (including those which wc owe ‘to his amours, and which 
he created** in a very literal sense); and here, says a celebrated 
genealogist, a departure more strikingly took place from the old 


Grimaldb Origines Genealogicse; works of Six Harris Nicolas aad Sir 
E^rtott Brydgea; and the Peerages. 
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principle ; not men of feudal property so much as enriehis were 
selected. 

King William’s peers amounted to some twenty-four, — which 
include the Dutch houses of Bentinck and Keppel. In Queen 
Anne’s time, twelve peers were made in a day, which created a 
regular uproar. But that was a ivorthy opening of the last 
century, which was famous for jobbing peerages ; for when the 
House of Lords was once made a place to reward partisans, it 
became a place of party and family convenience. There is a 
charming illustration of this, in the recent Memoriak of Fox, 
edited by Lord John Russell, in w^hich somebody writing to 
Fox says, Lord Ogsory is very, desirous, from a dislike of the 
turmoil, and still more of the expense of elections, to obtain an 
English peerage.” ^Very likely I And this is just the light in 
which the House of Lords has come to be regarded; and so we 
hear of men being shelved” there, and sent there, when it is 
expected that they will be useless to the state, or when it is 
feared that they will be too active, and it is wished to reduce 
them to imbecility. 

But surely the house remains, at all events, a body of 
venerable and ancient aristocracy hoary with time and honour, 
and so sheds a lustre from the old days of England over the 
land ? The way in which its ranks have been recruited is not 
such as to tend to this result. Let us see. In the first place, 
the old peerages have been constantly becoming extinct. ITieii 
a lawyer’s family — the utility of the individusl having expired 
with himself — represent nothing but his talents for getting on,” 
and how often is there anything beautiful or venerable about 
that kind of modern career ? The whole tendency of the crea- 
tions during the last century was to vulgarise the institution. 
Bubb Doddington was made Lord Melcombe ; and the uncle of 
Horace Walpole had, as his, amiable nephew tells us — ‘‘his am- 
bition and dirt crowned” by a similar reward. The same am- 
bitious Horatio Walpole bettered bis fortune by marrying a 
tailor’s daughter — the tailor figuring in the peerages as “ Peter 
Lombard, Esq.:” she was, however, a very sensible woman; 
when the Queen of France asked her — “ De quelle famUe etea 
vousV^ she answered, D^aucuner Of the thirty-two peers 
whom George II. made, five only are calculated to have heen 
country gentlemen of ancient descent and good estates; an^ the 
old titles died out, almost as quickly as the new ones were made. 
In this reign, the existing Dukedom of Northumberland was 
created. Three times the noble line of Pert^.has ended in an 
heiress; the first time, the lady married Josceline de I^aine; 
the second time, the prize fell to the proud Duke of Somerset ; 
the third heiress carried the estates to Sir Hugh Siliitbsoti, 
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son of an apothecazT 5 who had been created a baronet. What 
proportion of the old Percy blood flows in the veins of those who 
claim the honour of the family’s representation? The fanatics 
of blood,” i. e., those who are not content to yield that reason- 
able amount of regard to it, which sense and sentiment both 
permit, should remember that when the main line has merged, 
again and again, into other families, the original blood must be 
but a small constituent of the remote descendant’s personality. 

The great subverter of the aristocratic principle in the creation 
of peers, was Pitt. In fighting his battle against the Whigs, he 
availed himself immensely of the monied interest; and rewarded 
the supporters of party with the honours pf the Crown. At 
every general election a batch was made: eight peerages were 
created in 1790; and in 1794, when a Whjg defection to him 
took place, ten were created. Sir Egerton Brydges, a very 
accomplished man, both as a genealogist and a man of letters, 
published a special pamphlet on the point in 1798. He un- 
doubtedly expressed the views of the old aristocratic party when 
he said — 

In every parliament I have seen the number augmented of busy, 
intriguing, pert, low members, who, without birth, education, honour- 
able employments, or perhaps even fortune, dare to obtrude themselves, 
and push out the landed interest.” 

One effect of granting these peerages in such a way is obvious 
enough. Society in England has always been based on aristo- 
cracy. Now, by giving a sort of preference to men who bad no 
aristopratic pretensions over their untitled neighbours who had^ 
the traditionary order of affairs throughout Eogland was broken 
in upon, and not — mark this! — broken in upon to replace an 
eflete order by new genius and natural nobility, but oy mere 
monied jobbers and adventurers. From 1784 to 1830 were 
created 186 peer^es; and 34 having become extinct during 
that time, the addition of 152 remained. 

What then is at present the proportion of genuine aristocracy 
in the House of Lords? Calculations have been made by 
geneidogists on this subject, of which we shall avail ourselves. 

The learned author of the Origines Genealogicm analysed the 
printed peerage of 1828, and found that of 249 noblemen 35 
‘Maid claim” to having traced their descent beyond the Con- 
quest; 49 prior to 1100; 29 prior to 1200; 32 prior to 1300; 
26 prior to 1400; 17 to 1500; and 26 to 1600. At the same 
time 30 had their origin but little before 1700. . • Here then 
we have a result of one-half of the peerage being at all events 


a *«Oii the recent Augmentations of the Peerage.” 1798. Dodsley. 
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traceable to a period antecedent to the Wars of the Roses. But 
of these a third only had emerged at all out of insignificance 
during the two previous centuries* 

Sir Harris Nicolas fixes as bis standard of pretension in 
Family, the having been of consideration, thkt is, of baronial or 
knightly rank, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and on applying 
that test to the English Peerage in 1830, found that onetTHIRd 
of the body were entitled to it 

There still remain in the male line, up and down England, a 
considerable number of landed families of very high antiquity ; 
but the gradual decay and extinction of these is the constant 
theme of genealogists. Hear old Dugdale in the Preface to his 
Baronage in 1675. 

He first speaks of the Roll of Battle Abbey, and says of it: — 
There are great errors or rather falsities in most of these 
copies. .... Such hath been the subtilty of some monks of 
ola.^’ But, speaking of his labours generally, he has these 
more remarkable words: — 

“For of no less than 270 families touching which this first volume 
doth take notice ; there will hardly bo found above eight, which do to 
this day continue; and of those not any whose estates (compared 
with what their ancestors enjoyed) are not a little diminished. Nor of 
that number (I mean 270) above twenty-four who are by any younger 
male branch descended from them, for aught I can discover.’* 

He was only stating, in a business-like way, what had been 
echoed and re-echoed in England for a century before. Peacham, 
the author of that curious book, the Compleat Gentleman^ (edition 
of 1634,) speaks of the “ordinary purchasing of armes and 
honours for money,” and says that the French called these 
intruders “ GentilUvillaimf with more of the same sort. Mas* 
singer was illustrating the same fact when he made Sir Giles 
Overreach exclaim — 

“ ’Tis a rich man’s pride ! — there having ever been, 

More than a feud, a strange antipathy, — 

Between us and true gentry.” 

No sources more abundantly show the decay of the ancient 
aristocracy than those huge and useful works, which so often 
ruin their projectors, our County Histories. Lyson’s Magna 
Britannia has many instances of it under the various counties. 
One fact may serve as a specimen. In the 12th year of Henry 
VI., about the middle of the fifteenth century, a dozen genera- 
tions ago, a list of the Gentry of Berkshire was made out. It 
is remarkable,” says our author, “that there is not one family 
descended in the male line firom any of the gentry enumerated 
in the above list now left in the county.” 
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Various curious deductions may be made from facts like these, 
and some very important ones, both Unding to mitigate existing 
caste- pride,^ Such as the great mixture of classes by middle- 
class families having married heiresses of ancient ones; the ex- 
treme probability that much of the most ancient blood in the 
country — the blood of the oldest classes of feudal proprietors — 
flows in the veins of the common people and peasantry. If, 
however, we broach the great query, tohat blood has governed 
England for the last three centuries, we shall find that an answer 
must be given materially different now from the answer which 
would have leaped to the lips of a gentleman in the days of 
regal Bess! 

A man must be very democratic indeed, who would deny to 
the aristocracy, that is, the nobility, greater and less, the lords 
and the gentry, the merit of having governed England during 
the whole period of the formation of the Constitution. And 
when we argue such a question, it must never be forgotten that 
the tacit, the local administration, the general organization, must 
be taken into account. But with the progress of time the other 
classes have more and more exercised an influence. The lead- 
ing men on both sides during the Civil War were of good 
family ;t but the party which was least aristocratic in its elements 
was the one which triumphed. In the next century, again, the 
Foxes, Lords Holland,^ started from a plebeian of Charles II.’s 
time; the Walpoles and Pitts were plain country squires; the 
Pelhams owed their wealth to an ancestral citizen; the North 
family was new; Burke, Sheridan, Canning, Peel, sprung from 
the middle class. 

One often hears the question, what kind of families have 
produced men of distinction, brought up in conversation. As 
we have said before, it is not always quite fairly put. For in- 
stance, when it is recorded that Milton’s father was a scrivener,” 
it should be remembered that he was of ancient lineage. The 
Families may claim among poets, Spenser, Dryden, Waller, 
Surrey, George Herbert, Beaumont, Byron, Shelley, Cowper; 
among great writers generally. Bacon, Boyle, Gibbon, Hume, 
Fielding, Smollet, Congreve, Swift, Sterne, Arbuthnot, Walter 
Scott, Goldsmith. These men were all what a herald would 


* The sort of pride which is obliged (a very ominous symptom) to borrow 
its phrases from the French heraldic writers, and talks of fur semg ; cr&me de 
la erSme; parftm de 'nohlesee, and other pet absurdities of “Jenkins's !“ 
t As Cromwell, St. John, Hampden, Fradshaw, Admird Blake, &c., on the 
popular side ; the fact about the other needs no detail. 

{ Charles James, however, was fourth in descent from Charles II. by his 
mother; and several jioints of likeness in him to the Stuart, show how surely 
character transmits itseh. 
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designate gentlemen. Doubtless, we omit others, for we quote 
from memory: blit the opposite side has a formidable list: — Ben 
Jonson, Cowley, Prior, Jeremy T^lor, Dr. Johnson, Collins, 
Gray, Selden, feats, Richardson, Franklin, Bunyan (by some, 
supposed to descend from the gypsies, a point worth searching 
into), Moore, Crabbe, all came out of the inferior of society. 
The mighty Shakspeare had a share of all blood as of all else in 
Nature. His paternal pedigree stops with his grandfather, and 
his coat-of-arms was not older than himself; but his mother’s 
family, the Ardens, belonged to the ancient gentry of Warwick- 
shire. Bring a man from one class, you can always match him 
from the other. Martin Luther may outweigh innumerable 
quarterings. As for the theory of “pure blood,” the Spanish 
nobles are very bad instances of its effects in practice ; some of 
the greatest potentates amongst them are said to be actually of 
stunted growth. We remember being much amused by reading 
in the late Mr. T, M. Hughes’s book on Spain, that one of their 
nobles, while professing to descend from the Giant Geryon^ was 
himself, in stature, some four feet tw^o! — 

So fades, so languishes, grows dim and dies, 

All that this world is proud of. 

What a sight for our posterity should this degeneracy continue, 

and some future Barnum go about exhibiting some future 

di “ as a very singular specimen of that now nearly extinct 

race, the hereditary governor of mankind, and (theoretical) 
‘King of Men!’” 

The standard old books of Heraldry, such as the “ Boke of St. 
Albans,” the “ Glory of Generosity,” the huge tome which 
goes by the name of “ Guillim’s Heraldry,” and others, we reckon 
among the most extraordinary specimens of the human intellect. 
The inquirer of the nineteenth century, when he wanders into 
that region, is at first struck dumb with surj)rise ; he finds him- 
self, in a chill, unearthly atmosphere, like that of a vault. It is 
a region of fossils. Here is a dead leaf with some strange lines 
on it; yon bed of thickest clay has traces which indicate that 
some organized body has stamped itself on it. You grope 
curiously about. Presently you say, there has been life here I 
Yes, the great sea of ancient European life receding away has 
left these traces of itself and its products, in every sort of form 
and shape, indicating that there has been life there, but leaving 
you only the most curious images and hints of itself to wonder 
over. • 

Something like this, we say, strikes on the mind at once. For 
the old heraMic writers are pedants to a man: and on a subject 
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which gives every encouragement to a pedantic mind We have 
indicated above, the gradual formation of the primal aristocracy 
into a greater and lesser body of nobles, the latter comprising 
what we call the gentry.* The fact of such distinction, with its 
division of powers, was part of the very essence of the English 
character and constitution. Some consciousness of a similar rank 
in blood’’ would of course dwell long in the minds of the great 
squires. A squire of Elizabeth’s time, we can fancy, when he 
saw some neighbour of less distinguished pedigree, but whose 
father had by a lucky haul of Church property got himself 
made a peer, — when he saw him taking precedence and so 
on, might grumble a little over his canary, and assert that he 
was as good a gentleman as any in the kingdom; that he had 
heard that his ancestor had sat as a Baron in Edward L’s time, 
and that the Swigvilles were a match for e’er a lord in the land. 
All this was natural enough ; and on the blood theory, perfectly 
just. But the heraldic writer never considered that Swigville 
was a commoner in the eye of the law, and that it was very 
lucky for England, and belonged to the liberal character of 
her institutions, that she had no cante of Nobles, invidiously 
distinguished by common privileges, from the rest of the king- 
dom, and so helping to produce some bloody convulsion, and 
disorganisation, for a future posterity ! No. He never looked 
beyond the coat-of-arms. He saw everything through a haze of 
or and azure. The human race were divided into ye noble,’’ 
and “ye ignoble;” “ye gentill-man of blond,” and “ye churle.” 
“Ye noble” should not, according to him, marry with “ye 
churle for then he “ would bar his progeny of noblesse. ”t It 
was assumed that mankind were composed of two separate 
bodies, of whom, one was as superior to the other, as “ ye horse” 
to “ye asse;” everybody with an old shield belonged to one, and 
everybody without one to the other. 

But while the Heraldic writer sinned monstrously against 
Physiology, he played still more extraordinary tricks with the 
history of the world 

‘‘ He sees himself in all he sees,” 

— to his eye, his darling and exalted science had existed in its 
present form since the beginning of the world. The shape of 
the shield had probably been suggested by the spade of Adam. 

* This distinction of rank with similarity of ori™ is admitted in its favour- 
ableness to the gentry, by the liberal historians. Eallam says, “Nobility, that 
is, gentility of hirth, might be testified by a pedigree, but a peer was to be 
in arms for the crown.”-~Suppt. to the “ Middle Ages.*’ 

t Sir John Eeme’s “Glo^ of Generosity,” a oook which, according to 
reaoham, was in Ms day “ daily sought after as a jewel.*’ 
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The distinction of classes had begun with the first generati^on. 
Hear the Book of St. Albans, which was written in the fifteenth 
century, and printed by Wynkin de Worde : — 

Oain and all his offspring became churls, both by the curse of God 
and his own father. Seth was made a genkemcm, through his father 
and mother’s blessing, from whose loins issued Noah, a gentleman by 
kind and lineage. Of Noah’s sons Ghem became a churl by his father’s 
curse, on account of his gross barbarism towards his father. Japhd 
and Shem, Noah made genMemen. From the offspring of gemtkiTiomly 
JaphH came Abraham. Moses and the prophets, and also the king of 
the right line of Mary, of whom that mdy absolute gentleman, Jesus, 
was bom ; perlite God, and perlite man, according to his manhood, 
King of the land of Juda and the Jews, and gentleman by his mother 
Mary, princess of coat-armour.^^ 

This book was written by an ecclesiastic ; whether by Dame 
Juliana Berners, or one of the stronger sex, is uncertain. Very 
pretty and profitable reading for youth, in the days when not 
many besides ye gentill-men” were likely to have a chance of 
being able to read! No wonder new men hastened to g^t 

coat armour” and escape, or enable their descendants to es- 
cape, out of the list of the descendants of Cain ! When one sees 
that such books as this were written with all seriousness, one 
begins to understand how Froissart could see nothing in the 
Jacquerie, but a ** rising of the meaner sort and how Bacon 
could palliate some severities of Henry VIL, on the ground that 
they were inflicted but upon the scum of the people.” 

The Heraldic writer propounded views of natural history, 
on a par with his civil history and his science. His difcourses 
on the infinite number of animals borne as " charges” in the art, 
commencctinvariably with the most monstrous dreams of anti- 
quity on the subject. The lion when sick cureth himself with 
the blood of an ape and singles out the particular man who has 
wounded him, from a crowd. But it is when the application of 
this knowledge is to be made to the illustration of his heraldic 
art that our friend becomes transcendantly ridiculous ; he has a 
story to account for the origin of each family’s ^^arrns;” he 
always implies that the arms were assumed with some mystical 
motive. Argent signifies purity, &c. : as if every family would 
not have testified to its own purity, if any such refined symbol- 
ism had existed in early times I Xs if early Herald^ had been 
sentimental only, and not at once useful, significant, and 
poetic, too I 

To the Heralds we owe those silly fables about the origin of 
families, which figure in the commencement of pedigrees, as 

traditions such as the story of the old man Hayf and of the 
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ancestor of the Napiers, with the na peer” punning derivation. 
The iriaas of such stories are myths, which have gradually sprung 
out of the constant human tendency to account for the origin oi' 
things; in the particular cases alluded to, to account for the 
subject in the coat-armour. Old families must have had coat- 
armour* even earlier than they had surnames; and whenever 
we get the safe evidence of a charter about a great house, we 
find nothing to make it probable that a poor old reaper “ with 
three sons,’^ or any other mythical figure, was the founder, but 
some stout Teutonic knight, of use and importance in his 
generarion. 

It says a great deal for the good sense of England, aristocratic 
as she is ever considered, that these big Heraldic books never 
have had much success. It was not till within the last century, 
that anything like a scientific work on the subject was written ; 
and really Mr. Planche’s is the only noteably sensible book that 
we ever remember reading about itf He goes to work in a 
rigidly business-like way. What is the earliest evidence we 
have of the use of armorial bearings ? What do the figures in 
the Bayeux Tapestry amount to ? Can we hope to know pre- 
cisely, why, and when, particular bearings were adopted ? — 

For our own part, we never intended to write an antiquarian 
dissertation on the subject We do not value antiquities nor 
antiquarians, except in so far as they enable us better to under- 
stand the human life of our fellow-creatures in old days. We 
must be excused, therefore, for putting down, without contro- 
versial detail, the essence of what we have gathered on the 
subject: — 

1. We think that there is no evidence of anything like Heral- 
dry as a system prior to the time of Richard 1. 

2. But as everything grows, though we do not the growth 
of institutions, more than that of trees, we must suppose Heraldry 
to have grown too ; and wc clearly see the rude germs of it in 
the figures which Mr. Planch6 has given from the Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

3. We accept the universal belief, that the system owed al- 
most everything, as a system, to the Crusades, 

4. We are inclined to drink that Mr. Planch^’s view, of the 
braces and clamps of the shield being the natural early heraldic 
figures, is a veiy reasonable one. 

* ypsLesi Froissart is relating who was killed in any of the innumerable fights 
he writes of, he sometimes says only, “ he wore ** so-and-so- The arms of a 
house ia early days were far stronger marics of distinction than the name. 

f We bear the “ Curiosities of Heraldry,” by Lower, well spoken of, but ’ 
have never seen it. 
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Whether or not these notions be just, the only interest a sub- 
ject such as this can have for mankind now, is its syhibolic 
interest. And all that we could ever see, to have been discovered 
about the earliest practice of heraldry convinces us that its 
origin was natural and beautiful ; that it was a kind of homage 
to the beautiful on the part of the leaders of E^irope in 
days when life, though violent, was noble. It was the dis- 
tinctive mark of these leaders, too, and a not ungraceful assertion 
of the fact of their leadership. Fossil-like as it has become now, 
who knows whether it may not yet once more acquire a symbolic 
value, if only as a kind of disgraceful signal that a man assumes 
to belong to the leading class without doing anything but put an 
odd figure on his spoons by way of showing it ! Pedigree and 
Heraldry^ exist as a reproach to this last-mentioned gentle- 
man ; who forgets that the word Gentleman” was, for long 
centuries, a faith of its kind throughout Europe. While this is 
forgotten, and perhaps naturally forgotten in our progress to 
other forms of life, it is as well, now and then, to look at these 
older forms sometimes, and try to get clear notions out of them. 
For gentleman has gradually come to mean a person of some 
kind of polish and assumption ; though it is the man which is 
the base of the word, which is also the life of it : and which will 
have to begin again in its native vigour, after this peculiar feudal 
modification of it shall have outlived its utility. 
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1. Public Education. By Sir James Kay Shuttleworth. London: 
Longman and Co. 1858. 

2. National Education: the Three Schemes contrasted. By 
the Rev. Francis Close, M.A. London: Hatchard. 1852. 

3. A Survey of the System of National Education in Ireland. 
By Charles Buxton, Esq. London: Murray. 1853. 

4. Strictures on the New Government Measure of Education. 
By Edward Baines. London : Snow. 1853. 

— _ * 

5. The Scheme of Secular Education proposed by the National 

Public Schools' Association compared with the Manchester 
and Salfm'd Education Pill. London : Longman and Co. 
1851. 

L et us suppose the case of a gentleman, who, totally ignorant 
of the French language, had the offer of a valuable appoint- 
ment at Paris, to which a knowledge of French was indispensably 
necessary. Let us, moreover, suppose that this gentleman, like 
a sensible gentleman, sent as soon as possible for a French 
teacher, in order that he might be in a condition to perform the 
required duties, and receive the promised salary consequent on 
his appoinftaent. So far the supposition is easy and natural 
enough. But let us now suppose that the gentleman has an 
influential adviser, who warns him against taking lessons of any 
French teacher, who will not preface his dissertations on gen- 
ders, conjugations, and idioms, with an exposition of the Church 
of England catechism. Let us further suppose, that our imaginary 
gentleman has abundance of time, wherein he may study the Church 
of England catechism — ay, and the Scotch catechism, too, into 
the bargain. Let him now on finding that a Parisian French- 
man, who will both teach his own language, and expound the 
Anglican catechism, is not so easy to be jfound, remonstrate 
with his adviser, and state alike his difficulties and his facilities. 
Last of all, let us suppose that the inflexible adviser tells his 
friend that he ought to give up the Parisian appointment, salary 
and all, rather than have a French teacher who will not expound 
the Church catechism. 

Now, however we may turn about thetquestion of government 
education, — ^however great may be our efforts to gain, by a variety 
of pamphlets, a number of ways of viewing the same sumect, — we 
cannot find a single particular in which the case differs fi:om 
that which is hypothetically stated above. A vast number of 
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individuals are in absolute need of an education requisite to the 
performance of their duties as citizens in a civilized community ; 
the means of obtaining this education can be furnished without 
material difficulty; for we find that those legislators who are most 
rigid on the subject of public expenditure are precisely those who 
are most ready to devote funds to this particular object. And 
yet an impediment arises in all directions, because it is insisted 
that the foundation for performing the duties of a citizen shall not 
be laid unless the schoolmaster shall also inculcate certain reli- 
gious dogmas, which have no connexion whatever with the 
relation between citizen and state, save in so far as they coincide 
with the precepts of general morality. The yet uneducated 
portion of our countrymen represent the gentleman with the 
expected appointment, for in these days of increasing democratic 
power, who shall say that any member of the community is not 
a possible legislator, with the advantages and responsibilities pro- 
per to such a vocation ? The adviser represents — nay, whom 
does he not represent ? Not one religious sect in particular, but 
all, from the ultramontane Romanist to the most independent 
congregationalist. If you cannot be taught my particular 
dogmas,” says one sect after the other, better not be taught at 
all.” If none of these can agree to leave the educational power 
in the hands of a rival, just as little can they agree to a system 
in which all share alike. Here is a question with respect to 
which peace is declared an absolute impossibility. As to the 
manner in which the nation shall be educated all will differ, with 
a thousand shades of difference. On the propriety of having 
the nation uneducated rather than make some slight concession, 
the unanimity of all is wonderful. While the peacemaker is 
absent they can all fling hard words at each other; when the 
peacemaker comes tliey have all formed into one compact phalanx, 
and the epithet “ godless,” sounds with equal sonorousness from 
every throat. ‘^My cousin Francis and I,” said the emperor 
Charles V., are perfectly agreed on the subject of Milan ; he 
wants it for himself, and so do 1.” The question of leaving 
Milan alone was not on the tapis. Sooner should the whole 
territory be ravaged with fire and sword, and soonei* should the 
throat of every Milanese be cut, than Charles give way to Francis, 
or Francis to Charles. Rather let the inhabitants of whole 
districts be allowed to wallow in the most bestial ignorance, to 
their own utter degradation and the infinite danger of the rest 
of the community, ih^thc slightest concession be tpade by any 
one party, even if a similar concession on the part of an anta- 
gonist is a feature in a proposed sclicme for national education. 

If there was to be found among any party a doubt as to the 
importance of educating the multitude, it would be easy enough 

[Vol LX. No. CXVIl.]— New Series, Vol. IV. No. T. I 
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to ^count for the obstacles which are constantly thrown in the 
way of any comprehensive plan, and which must appear 
trij&ing to any mind that takes a large view. When trifles are 
at staKe, trifles may consistently influence the contending par- 
ties. But on these two propositions, namely, that the multitude 
ought to be educated, and that the multitude is not adequately 
educated at the present day, all sects and denominations are 
perfectly agreed. Frame these propositions, just as they stand, 
without addition or application, into a couple of resolutions, and 
they will be passed unanimously at an assemblage either of 
Puseyites or of Baptists. Embody into a third resolution a 
scheme that shall be the only one that can make a practical 
application of the preceding admission, and Baptist and Puseyite 
will vie w’ith each other in the vigour with which they reject it. 

If we want to record votes as to the importance of a more 
general system of education, we have only to turn to the books 
enumerated at the head of this article, each of which is the 
representative of a definite party. 

The author of the pamphlet, The Secular Scheme of Edu- 
cation Compared,” &c., says: — 

^‘Without attaching undue importance to the fact, tliat South Lan- 
cashire has the unenviable position, in a comparison for four years, to 
stand fifth of the English counties in the consecutive order of crimi- 
nality ; it is certain that convictions for crime arc so far an indicfition 
of the state of society, that in proportion to the number of persons who 
pass the limit when they become amenable to public punisbmeiit, is tbo 
degraded condition of that portion of society out of wliicli they are 
furnished. Hence the state of ignorance of criminals .... indicates 
the ignorance of the whole class of persons from wliom these criminals 
are derived” 

Again : — 

Crime, and ignorance, and pauperism, are not to be regarded 
merely as a cliarge upon society; they inflict upon it also a most 
serious loss. Tliey deprive tlie social state of an amount of labour and 
production, and of intellectual service, which is Jiighly prejudicial to its 
interests; and, at the same time, their infectious influence stops the 
progress of social elevation, and keeps the masses of the people back 
from privileges which under other circumstances would become their 
right.” 

Nothing can be more clear or sound, than all this. The direct 
proportion between crime and ignorance is admitted in unequi- 
vocal terms, and the subject is regarded^ot only in the interest 
of morality, but in that of political ec^omy. Yet how does 
the writer of the pamphlet intend to grapple with the evil which 
he so plainly sees before him ? He is merely an advocate of the 
Manchester and Salford” scheme — a half-measure, which, by 
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insisting on the reading of the holy scriptures in the schools to 
be ei‘ected under its provisions, at once excludes the whole bddy 
of Roman Catholics from every school erected out of the? rates 
laid for education, as^ is amply prdved by a declaration of the 
Catholic clergy published in an appendix to this veiy pamphlet 

From another pamphlet we take an extract of a more eloquent 
kind, partly because we think many of our readers will be pleased 
to see such forcible plain-speaking in the right direction ; partly 
(and chiefly) because it affords a remarkable instance of the 
strange phenomenon to which we are now calling attention. 

A great nation” (says our philanthropist, and this first proposition 
is printed in capitals) “seeks the universal education of her children. 
When shall it be accomplished? The question is a short one, hut it 
must receive a lengthened answer. But are you sure that the question 
is asked ? Is such a need expressed ? Is it the will and pleasure of 
the great bulk of the inhabitants of this country, at least of those of 
them who arc capable of thought and reflection, that the children of the 
people should, one and all, enjoy tlie benefits of universal education ? 
The time is come when, we think, that wo may assume this as no 
longer a moot point; it is a matter proven, established, uiicontroverted; 
with the exception of a few thin, attenuated persons of meagre form 
and blighted intellect, wandering remnants of a nearly extinct species, 
the voice of the natioii is all but unanimous — our children must be 
educated! — (more capitals.) For once, at least, the vox populi is 
attuned to the vox DeV 

Here is a splendid exordium, showing that not only the 
writer s head is convinced, but that his heart is glowing with 
enthusiasm. Tliat the national will may be exhibited to us with 
the greater force, the nation is personified, and the relation be- 
tween mother and child is pathetically brought into the fore- 
ground. Nay, as if the national will, clearly expressed, were 
still not enough to invoke — as if something were yet wanting to 
kindle the proper degree of fervor — the generous lover of man- 
kind soars beyond the nation, and even beyond the world, and 
comes back to tell us that, in this case, the voice of the people 
coincides with the voice of God. That his views are most com- 
prehensive, that there is nothing sectarian in his mind, is of 
course sufficiently proved by the word universal,” which, a 
few lines onwards, is clinched by the unmistakeable expression, 

one and all.” As for ^hose who would throw obstacles in the 
way of this universal education, his hatred against them is so 
great, as even to transcend the bounds of courtesy, Since he 
attacks not only the minds but the persons of the bigots who 
may venture to take an opposite side. They are not merely in- 
tellectually blighted, but they are ** thin,” a personal peculiarity 
which our zealous ally regards with such evident abhoitence^ 

I 2 
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that we may suppose embonpoint to be one of his own charac- 
teristics. 

But after all, who is this ardent philanthropist? and what docs 
he propose? Our readers have already guessed that he is some 
disciple of Mr. Combe or Mr. Simpson, who, coming red-hot 
from a meeting in favour of a general system of education, has 
jotted down his feelings while the glow is yet fresh upon him. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. The writer of the pas- 
sage just cited is onl3" the Rev. Francis Close, of Cheltenham, 
who, after reviewing the “Three Schemes” for education, selects 
the least efficient of them all. The eloquence with which this 
spiritual Quixote describes the necessity of combating tlie 
dragon of ignorance, is only equalled by the instinctive predi- 
lection with which he selects the bluntest weapons. 

Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, who has given the result of his 
experience in a thick book, valuable for its statistical informa- 
tion, but elaborately uninteresting to those who wish to see 
principles clearly and largely discussed, comes, after wading 
his way through whole forests of figures, to this conclusion: — 


“If the monarchy and the representative system of Great Britain 
are to perish, it will not be from any conspiracy of the nobles, Magna 
Charta and the revolution settlement secured and united their in- 
fluence in the constitution. Nor will it arise from the rebellion of the 
middle classes, who acquired their due share of political power by the 
Reform Bill. But the dominion of an ignorant and demoralized 
democracy is scarcely more fatal than the growth of popular discon- 
tent — the inevitable consequence of the waste of national resources by 
a people who multiply without forethought ; ])urchase misery by im- 
providence, and exchange the fi^enzy of inebriety foj’ the madness of poli- 
tical fanaticism. The sure road to socialism is by a ])rolongatiou of 
the contrasts between luxury and destitution ; vast accumulations and 
ill-rewarded toil j high cultivation and barbarism ; the enjoyment of 
political privileges, and the exclusion from all rights l)y ignorance or 
indigence.” 

And yet Sir J. K. Shuttleworth does not get beyond the weak 
scheme last propounded by the Government, which distinctly 
repudiates, not without expressed abhorrence on the part of 
Lord Jotin Russell, all notion of a “secular education” — that is 
to say, of the only system which offers an universal remedy to 
an universal evil. % 

On any other subject but this of national education, we should 
be surprised to meet such a quantity of controversy when so 
much is generally admitted; not only a controversy between the 
representatives of antagonistic sects, but an inconsistency which « 
lei^s to a battle between the author and — himself. From any 
one of the numerous books now' before us, we could extract pas- 
sages indicative of a feeling which nothing but the most universa 
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system could satisfy ; but, when we look a little closer at the 
general tenor of the work, we find that, after all, nothing but 
some miserable half-tneasure is advocated, and we begin to doubt 
whether the writer is, after all, sincere in the apprehensions he 
vividly sets forth, or whether he is only trying to amuse us by a 
display of clap-trap eloquence. 

On any other subject, we say, we should be greatly astonished 
at the absurd combination of a vehement desire for an admitted 
good, with a constant effort to throw up obstacles against its 
attainment. But, unfortunately, on this subject we have had 
too much experience of inconsistency to be astonished at ary^- 
ihing. Indeed, one little sentence uttered by the late Dr. Ha- 
milton of Leeds, a distinguished leader of the Independents, con- 
tains the whole philosophy of the matter. On going over from 
the liberal to the sectarian side, the worthy Independent was 
honest enough to avow liis tergiversation, and he apologised for 
a seeming inconsistency, by saying that he had enrolled him- 
self in the ‘ British system,’ as a patriot and a Christian ; he owned 
a heart larger than his denomination.” Now, on any subject in 
the w'orld in which there was not an admixture of the religious 
element, a man would be ashamed to speak of his preference of 
the duties of a Christian and a patriot to the interests of a denomi- 
nation as a sort of amiable weakness — a venial error, not to be 
too hardly judged, if the delinquent promised to be less Christian 
and patriotic, and to liave g smaller heart in future. But it is 
the peculiar misfortune of the religious element that it can give 
a sanction — ay, and a respectable sanction — to any wrong, from 
a general massacre, to a sneaking dereliction of principle, so 
that an unblushing avowal of the unrighteousness will be not 
only tolerated but applauded. Many a man infinitely prefers the 
interests of his own shop to those of mankind in general, but no man 
dare state that preference to an assembled meeting, or even to a 
number of isolated readers. The currier who, in the old fable, 
suggested, for the benefit of his own trade, that the city walls 
should be made of leather, at least took the pains to persuade his 
fellow-townsmen that leather w^as a fit and proper material for 
fortification. But the religious partizan need employ no such 
mask. He can look boldly at a measure which promises incal- 
culable benefits to a nation, and he can unblushingly reject it 
from the avowed motive that it does not furnish recruits to his 
own chapel. 

Mr. Church, whose letter to Mr. Cobden on ‘Hhe Rise and 
Progress of National Education in England” cannot be too 
strongly recommended as a valuable history of facts, and an able 
exposition of principles, uses the little confession of Dr. Hamil- 
ton to account for the great backsliding of the dissenters in 
1846, from the principles they had maintained in 1839, and for 
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similar proceedings on the part of the Church ; bat it may also 
be used to explain that strange discrepancy between the power- 
ful description of evil and the feeble suggestions of remedy that 
occur in all the moderate^’ pamphlets which are written on this 
iin|)ortant topic. Mr. Close, when he talks of the great 
nation,” and abuses the thin” bigots, is the Christian and the 
patriot with the large heart ; the same Mr. Close, who flinches 
from an anti-Bible scheme,” is simply the incumbent of Chel- 
tenham. So with Sir J. K. Shutlleworth, and the writer of the 
pamphlet first quoted ; they are universalists when they profess 
their abhorrence of ignorance, sectarians when they recommend 
means of education, — the plea of religion allowing them to 
assume both these characters undisguised ly. 

The war between the patriot and the sectarian, which, as we 
have seen, can even be fought within the bosom, or, at any rate, 
within the book, of a single individual, has now been going on 
for upwards of forty years ; and though vre may rejoice at the 
progress made to some extent in the liberal direction, yet we 
have more reason to lament, at finding that the same animus 
which was exhibited on the subject of education at the begin- 
ning of the present century, is alive and active now. The 
border-land on which the battle is fought, is not in precisely the 
same situation in w^bich it was formerly, but the battle is still 
fought with the same bitterness ; the watchwn)rds of party arc 
the same — or the same in signification — as they were in the bad 

good old times and there is still apparent the same selfish 
spirit, which would sacrifice the common good of mankind to 
the interests of particular sects. Let the state, avoiding minor 
differences, educate the mass of the people so as to make them 
good citizens,” says the voice of reason, and, honestly expressed, 
the. voice of the nation. “Perish the duties of the citizen, if 
the scholar cannot be made a good churchman, or a good Wes- 
leyan, or a good Muggletonian, or a good some-sectarian-or- 
Other,” say the representatives of the various denominations with 
one discordant accord. 

At the beginning of the present century the victim in the 
cause of education was the quaker Lancaster, respectable rather 
as a martyr than a preceptor, for he shared, with Dr. Bell, the 
notable scheme of combining the instruction of the largest pos- 
sible number of pupils with the smallest possible efficiency of 
teachers. But Bell made the Church Catechism an essential article 
in his items of teaching ; whereas Lancaster, taking what might now 
in one sense be called a Manchester and Salford view of the matter,* 

♦ This sohemo demands the reading of the Bible as the lowest condition on 
which it will admit schools j it also exempts dissentients from leaniing a creed 
in a set form of words, but gives power to the schoolmaster to teach all his own 
doctrinal peculiarities in any other shape. 
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confuted himself to the Bible alone; conceiving that he would 
thus give admission to a larger number of his fellow-Christi^US^ 
At this stage of the history, be it distinctly borne in mind, there 
was no notion of a state interference — the doctrine that a state 
should look after the education of its citizens had not been so 
much as started; but a benevolent man proposes a voluntary 
system, unaccompanied by tax or rate — in short, a charity sub* 
scription club, which inculcates the reading of the Scriptures. 
What does he get for his pains? He is written against, preached 
against, thundered against in every moral form, be is branded as 
a “deist many of the dissenters are in the back ground, and give 
no sign; and the man who shall dare to teach children to read or 
write, without teaching them what their godfathers and god- 
mothers did for them — ay, though he pays the expenses out of 
his own pocket, is a profane wretch, and nothing more. 

There is, indeed, one particular in the Lancasterian contro- 
versy which may kindle a feeling of pride in the present genera- 
tion. Wc have learned to call names better. When Arch- 
deacon Daubeny proclaimed a man who insisted on the reading 
of the Bible an infidel and a deist, he might with a very mild 
expenditure of logic have been turned round on his own words, 
and convicted of a corUradlcth in adjecto* But the word deist,” 
used forty years ago, would now have for its substitute the 
word “godless,” which is far more suitable for its purpose. 
“ Godless” lias both a negative and a positive signification, and 
the artful writer can easily use it in one sense, so as to satisfy 
(or cheat) his own conscience, while he intends that his readers 
shall swallow it in the other. An academy th^t teaches writing 
and ciphering, witliout regard to any other branches of learning, 
moral or intellectual, may in a certain sense be called ‘^godless,” 
just as a taverti-bill may be called “godless,” because, in addi- 
tion to its various items, it does not contain a form for grace 
before or after meat. Precisely in this sense, which conveys no 
reprehension whatever, may a secular system be called “god- 
less and the sectarian demagogue who employs the word is, 
to a certain extent, correct. But he knows very well that his 
hearers will supply the other active meaning of “impious,” 
“anti-religious,” and so forth; and his skill in this r^pect 
honourably distinguishes him from his fellow-bigots of forty years 
ago, who used such clumsy unequivocal words as “ deist,” and 
what not 

To return to our dismal history. The Lancasterian x^ontro- 
versy exhibited the Church of England as the enemy of the 
system of general education then proposed. Bell, who taught 
on a bad system, with the church catechism, was the saint; 
Lancaster, who taught on the same bad system, without the 
church catechism, was the infidel of his day. In 1818 , when 
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the Nationar and the British and Foreign Schools” had been 
for ^ven yeare respectively founded on the principles of the two 
patriarchs of popular education, an inquiry was made by the 
House of Commons into the number of schools throughout 
. England and Wales, and resulted in the discovery tfiat there 
was no close correspondence between demand and supply in the 
article of general instruction. Mr, Brougham brings in a bill to 
promote the education of the ‘‘ lower classes,” but his measure 
gives the clergy too much advantage ; and the dissenters, who 
now begin to aistinguish themselves, find it intolerable. The 
introduction of the doctrinal element into the subject of educa- 
tion has again appeared as an obstacle. 

The year 1839 is an epoch-marking year, and promises a 
better state of things than is afterwards realized. The w^ell-known 
government Committee of Council on Education” is appointed, 
and the erection of a training school for teachers is recommended. 
The minutes of council, which established the committee, also 
recommended a school in which merely general, not special, 
religion wtis to be taught, special teaching being left to the 
ministers of the various denominations. Here begins what may be 
called the glorious period of the dissenters — they are on the side 
of light, more so than they afterwards care to own, and the diffi- 
culty is on the side of the church, which sees a tendency to take 
education out of the hands of the clergy. Observe the perpe- 
tually-recurring moral of the tedious tale, which might be *cut up 
into so many separate apologues, all teaching the same truth. The 
enemies of national education appear, now on the right, now on 
the left — now they speak with authority, now' they appeal to 
independence ; but whatever form the contest takes, it is always 
that of a religious sect against the nation. The clergy and the 
clergy-led, of every denomination (save, as a sect, the Unitarians 
only), succeed each other in the honourable office of checking the 
amelioration of their fellow-creatures. When, in the history of 
national education — or, rather, of the attempts thereat — ^you come 
to such a word as clergyman, churchman, Wesleyan, Noncon- 
formist, congr^ationalist, and what not, you may be pretty sure 
that mischief is at hand. Some case is coming, in which the 
** denomination*^ has got the better of the patriot” and the 
Christian.” 

In this year 1839, then, the dissenters were on the side of a 
national system — admitted the right and duty of the State to 
educate — also the proposition, that no voluntary association can 
^Cce^fully grapple with' the evils of national ignorance, and the 
like wholesome doctrines ; but the Anglican clergy declared war 
ag^st education by the secular authorities, their advocate. 
Lord Stanley, citing the opinion of a judge who flourished in 
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that Augustan era, the enlightened reign of Henry IV., to 
prove that the instruction of children had something spiritual in 
Its very nature. The dictum of a judge who lived years before 
the Reformation, cited on a question which involves the relation 
between clergy and laity! Could any irrcverend Rabelais or 
Swift desire a more ridiculous incident than this, to cast ridicule 
on an adverse party ? Yet here fact does as much as the most 
malicious fancy could even attempt. It is the peculiarity of the 
sectarian religious element, when it intrudes itself into an uni- 
versal topic, that there is no man so respectable or so elevated, 
that he may not become a grotesque caricature under its influence. 

In 1843, Sir James Graham brought in his bill for establishing 
factory schools, and now the breeze of opposition blew from an- 
other point of the*compass. The church was, indeed, lukewarm, 
but the dissenters felt that the holy cause of nonconformity was 
in peril, and they were triumphant in repelling the benevolent 
attempt of the government to elevate the intellectual condition 
of the operative classes. The cry of godless’’ or “ no popery” 
is a valuable war-whoop for the general world of orthodox Protes- 
tantism, but the dissenter, if he finds he is likely to be tricked 
into doing anything for the general good, which does not advance 
the good of his sect at the same time, can find little snug epithets 
of his own, which, though appealing to a comparatively limited 
body, arc quite efficient enough to do mischief. However, it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good, and even this anti-educa- 
tional breeze which arose from the nonconforming body was so 
far serviceable, that the dissenters themselves raised a large sum 
of money by private subscription, which they devoted to purposes 
of education. You may be sure that a man is in earnest,” says 
Fielding somewhere, when he puts his hand into his breeches- 
pocket.” The^iissenters, flushed with their victory over nation- 
ality, adopted this practical mode of proving the efficiency of the 
voluntary system. Would that their faith had not been erroneous, 
and that such melancholy proofs of the inefficiency of the volun- 
tary system were not now pressing us on every side ! 

Rut the most grievous part of the story has not come yet 
Vexed as the real philanthropist must be to see an important move- 
ment constantly embarrassed by polemical squabbles, which do 
not properly belong to it, he will, nevertheless, recollect that 
hitherto no neutral groumd has been presented on which con- 
tending parties can shake hands and adjust their differences, 
but that, on the contrary, the fierce antagonists have been sepa- 
rated by so fine a boundary line, that wMtever is surrendered 
by the one is certain gain to the other. Tie connoisseur of 
human nature will have no difficulty in understanding how two 
parties, so pugilistically trained as the church and disseat, could 
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never concede a point one to the other, though the welfare of all 
mankind were de})endent on. a pacific treaty* Just on the same 
principle, a person who has been trained in the old-fashioned 
conventionalities of high society, will never be puzzled at a duel 
fought by two “ men of honour” on the most frivolous pretext, 
though the subsistence of a large family depends on the life of 
each of the combatants. 

But now comes the dove widi the olive-branch — no *‘shara,” 
but a really efficient dove, with a renlly efficient olive-branch ; — 
it bears the somewhat unnsual form of a Puseyite clergyman, to 
be sure,, but it is a veritable dove notwithstanding. To drop 
metaphor. Dr. Hook, the vicar of Leeds, seeing the constant 
difficulty which arises whenever the question of education is 
brought forward, weary of this long game df chess in which 
there is no check-mate, comes forward with a pamphlet, in 
which he suggests that, as the State cannot provide religious 
instruction, it should at least provide for that secular education 
which can exist irrespective of all theological distinction, A 
certain time is set apart for the instruction of the children by the 
pastors of the several denominations ; and thus the whole work 
of education is performed by the proper persons. The state, 
which has only to do with the secular interests of the portion 
of mankind entrusted to its charge, teaches its your^ citizens by 
.means of its secular schoolmasters, and thus fulfils its duty to the 
utmost. The training of souls, on the other hand, is left to those 
spiritual teachers who, looking away from the grosser interests of 
this world, rear their tender pupils with a view to supra-mundane 
blessedness only. 

This plan of Dr. Hook s we may assume to be the same in 
principle as that embodied in the bill proposed by the “ National 
Public School Association,” for the difference, iiilj:)ortant as it is, 
that the pupils under his system must receive religious instruction 
of some sort or other, or forfeit the right to secular education, is 
one that does not affect the war to which we are now calling 
attention. This requisition, which wc consider a blot in his plan, 
is a sop thrown to appease the Cerberus of religious sectarianism, 
and is, therefore, to be taken as a symptom of a desire for ‘‘ la 
paix a tout prix.*’ 

No sop, however, would suffice to pacify the sectarian Cerberus 
— that monster with many heads, andtall of them rabid. The 
dove with its olive-branch receives no welcome, the offer of a 
neutral training is regarded as simply detestable, and the whole 
scheme becomes a sort of quintain for every party to tilt at 
While there was too neutral ground, the various parties levied 
war against one another; now there is a hypothetical neutral 
ground, ^11 the polemical warriors sink their minor differences in 
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their hatred for the common foe — for him who dares to hint that 
peace is possible. So was it in the middle ages. The inha- 
bitants of those grim old castles, that arrest the attention of the 
autunrtn traveller on the Rhine, seemed to bate each other to the 
full measure of human hatred. Their entire energies seemed 
devoted to a sysifem of reciprocal slaughter. But when the au- 
thorities of the land began to show a desire for the cultivation of 
peace, and fixed certain days on. which no fights were to take 
place, the whole body of mailed marauders felt that tlieir common 
privilege was assailed, and the hatred they had entertained against 
each other was felt to be nothing as compared with that which 
fired them all against the general spoil-sport. What was the 
value of life, without an occasional fight to give it diversity ? 
Qur sectarian theologians are the proper representatives of the 
fighting heroes of the olden time. A theologian required to 
make peace with a rival theologian ! — the very notion is redolent 
of oppression, and of the most offensive contempt for ancient 
privilege. ^‘Blessed are the peacemakers” is not the motto of 
the theologists’ company. 

At this stage of the history, two clergymen of opposite prin- 
ciples are at the head of the national party — that is to say, of the 
party which would extend the benefits of education to the citizens 
of the state citizens, without distinction on the score of religion. 

One is Dr. Hook, a liigh-church Anglican, the other is Dr. 
Vaughan, an eminent dissenter. No two persons could he more 
opposite, professionally speaking, but in one great an^ good 
cause they go hand in hand, though such epithets as ‘‘ godless 
or the like may be flying about their cans. Foremost in the op- 
position is the whole ban and arriere-ban of the dissenting body 
(always excepting the Unitarians), and Mr. Edward Baines, 
renowned for the employment of a brilliant imagination on the 
OTparently .uninviting science of statistics, is the leading orator. 
The name of Baines will occupy an important place in the epic 
that some Homer will write on the great educational war; 
though, unless he comes early into the field, the bard may be 
puzzled to know how many Baineses there were. There is an 
elder Baines and a younger Baines, and the aspect of these in 
1839 (when dissent looks national) is so different from that 
which they wear in 1846 (when dissent strives for its own precious 
denomination), that some theorists may possibly think that these 
champions of liberty were not only two, but four in number. 
Two, however, and no more, are the Baineses, corporeally 
speaking. 

Mr. Edward Baines takes his niche as the ^at applier of the 
theory of consistency — a theory which, in skilful faamk, oiay be 
used to convict any one of Her Majesty’s subjects of pailicipatian 
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in any crime that the most misanthropic of legislators could ever 
conceive. A good-natured master gives his apprentice half*a-* 
sovereign to spend on Easter Monday. The apprentice becomes 
inebriated, falls into bad company, and commences a career 
which ends in transportation. Who is the cause of the sad event? 
Who is responsible for the miserable fate of the unhappy delin- 
quent ? Doubtless, the incautious master — at any rate, he would 
be so considered, if Mr. Edward Baines were the historian of the 
transaction. 

On the subject of national education, Mr. Baines’s doctrine is 
simply this — if you trust the government with one thing you 
will be obliged to trust it with another, and therefore, it is 
best not to trust it at all. It is a slight modification of the pro- 
verb which tells you not to give an inch lest you may be called 
upon to give an ell, for you are recommended not to take an inch, 
lest an ell of something unpleasant should be forced upon you. 
That it is highly prized by its ingenious inventor is amply proved 
by the fact, that whereas he started it some seven years ago, he 
still appeals to it as the foundation-stone of the voluntary system. 
In his Strictures on the new Government Measure” tnis is the 
important paragraph of his Conclusion”: — 

Government education is, in iny judgment, a might^rror in prin- 
ciple. It can only he defended by reasons ■which would"ually call for 
the superintcndcuce of the government over our literature, our journals, 
and our jmlpits, if not over the food, the clothing, and the habitations 
at leastfof all the humbler classes. If, on any ground of public policy, 
government is to support and regulate our schools, the same ground 
would require that it should support and regulate the press, which sup- 
plies th|^ hulk of the people with their reading, and should furnish every 
house with its intellectual food.’' 

The absurdity of this kind of argument is so well pointed out 
in Mr. Church’s letter, that we cannot resist giving an extract as 
an antidote to the poison : — 

Eeally, the hypochondriac who believed he was made of glass must 
have gone about with a greater feeling of security than any one who 
believes in this doctrine of the necessary ‘ consistency of things for 
there is hardly a law to be found from the clauses of which the most 
frightful consequences would not he going about, and ready to devour 
him ; not an institution lie could reason on without a shudder. Given, 
for instance, a post-office, or the right of a state to manage and mono- 
polize one class of important transactions between individuals, and then, 
by force of the ‘ consistency of things,’ it must soon monopolize every 
other class. For, if it may charge itself with the carriage of letters — 
that is, the confidential communications not only between man and 
man, but man and woman, why not, h fortiori, with the carriage of their 
persons md goods ? hence, why not take into its own hands all the car- 
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rying trAde by land and by water % But, if it may thus monopolize one 
branch of trade, there is no reason why it should not monopolize every 
other. But if any other, of course the publishing trade. Hence, why 
should it not determine what books we should liave, and what not ? 
But if it get the publishing of books under its management, it would be 
no great stretch alio to get the management of newspapers — Alienee the 
entire control and censorshij> of the press. There is no escape from 
these consequences ; ^ they alWiang together.* Permit a general post- 
oflice, and by ‘ the consistency of filings’ the result must be the mono- 
poly of all trades by the state, and the censorship of the press. The 
conclusion is inevitable — ‘ there is no tenable ground short of it.’ ” 

The history of the principles of opposition to a national scheme 
of education properly ends here ; the fight still continuing, and being" 
represented now by the ‘‘ National Public Schools’ Association” on 
the one side, and the sectarians on the other. First, we have the 
war of sect against sect ; now we have the struggle of the voluntary 
system against all plans of government education without distinc- 
tion — in fact, against the very idea of a government education. 
The progress that has been made since the earliest days of the 
contest is simply this — that the Government has recognised the 
important duty of educating the poorer class of its subjects, and 
that the plan which was deemed ‘^deistical” fifty years ago, is 
now dccmed(J^lerably orthodox. But we would not exaggerate 
this progress, when we reflect how much yet remains to be done,, 
and how little the real principle of nationality seems to be under- 
stood, though the circle of liberality grows wider and widei;. We 
may read of grants by the Privy Council, and we may receive 
satisfaction in seeing that these grants have operated beneficially, 
but the grand exigencies of the case are neither practicaj|y nor 
theoretically met — not practically, as can be amply pro^d by 
the records of the brutal ignorance into which thousands are 
plunged ; not theoretically, for we are still without a really 
national scheme — a scheme in which the sectarian element alto- 
gether vanishes. 

What is the government scheme of education propounded by 
Lord John Russell at the commencement of last April? It is a 
compromise between nationalism and voluntaryism, which will 
please nobody. Voluntary efforts are to be assisted by the funds 
raised by local rates, and provision is to be made for assistance 
to poor places.” But whatever is done, there is to be 

religious teaching” of some sort or other, and the government 
contribution towards a general education is to come in the form 
of alms to the pauper, not in that of the accorded right of the 
citizen. The favouring of a great number of sects afl at once 
will not only exclude the other sects, but will not even please 
the favoured, who find that they have not only to pay for them- 
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selves, but one another, Mr, Edward Baines says, in his Stric^ 
tnres,” that the new plan ** proceeds on a principle offensive to 
the conscientious views of great numbers,” inasmuch as ^it 
requires the payment of public money, raised by compulsory 
rates, in aid of teaching which is to be expressly religious,” 
For a moment we could find ourselves on Mr, Baines’s side, just 
as we could sympathise with cither pf^ty of combatants before the 
appearance of Dr. Hook’s proppsition, but we know perfectly 
well that he is equally opposed to the removal of the old bone of 
contention, and insists on the schoolmaster doing part of the 
minister’s (dissenting minister’s) work. If a principle which 
allows assistance to any school taught under some form of reli- 
gion or other, is found too liberal for the tender consciences of 
the voluntary party, whom it is expressly intended to conciliate, 
while the special religious requisitions still operate as a stumbling- 
block in the way of its general efficiency, why not give up this 
one point, and face the same measure of dislike on a broader 
basis ? 

The perfection of liberality which an orthodox Protestant, who 
has no eye beyond his own and kindred sects, can understand, 
is the abolition of special doctrinal teaching and the admission 
into a school of the Holy Scriptures only — in a word, the Lan- 
casterian plan (as far as religion is concerned); anciPie dissenters 
have not unfrequently been willing to avail themselves of govern- 
ment aid communicated through the medium of the British 
and Foreign School Society,” It was, in fact, by receiving 
this aid that Dr. Hamilton proved his ownership of a heart 
larger than his denomination. But, between Catholic and Pro- 
testari# the introduction of the Scriptures is as much a sectarian 
matter as the Church catechism, when discussed by opfK)sing 
bodies of churchmen and dissenters. The Manchester and 
Salford Committee of Education, when they provided for the 
daily reading of the Holy Scriptures in their proposed schools, 
thought that they had taken the broadest possible ground, and 
so perhaps they had, if theological teaching is to be deemed 
indispensable. But the Roman Catholic clergy of the district 
objected, as a body, to participate in the Manchester and Salford 
scheme, precisely because the reading of the Scriptures would 
be compulsory. Whenever, therefore, a school was placed under 
the absolute control of a municipal board, and that municipal 
board, being Protestant, insisted on religious teaching, Catholic 
children would be excluded as a matter of necessity. 

Reasoners of the school of Mr. Close can see no difficulty in 
obstacles of this sort. Witb all their show of enthusiasm in the 
cause of national education, they have an elastic universality, 
which can just shut out whatever it may be inconvenient to in- 
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elude. The following specimen of the art of looking at a 
subject, which appears in tliat reverend gentleman’s ‘‘Three 
Schemes,” is somewhat amusing : — 

“Hear the Romanist:— ‘Catholics are not allowed to use the Protes- 
tant versions of the Holy Scriptures.’ Very well, if they choose to be 
priest-ridden in this matter, and, like full-grown babies, to be told what 
books they may, and what they may not, read — ^bc it so : we do not 
envy them their thraldom ; but mark the sequel : ‘ISTor do they/ the 
Catholics, ‘ consider the simple reading of the holy writ’ — not of the 
Protestant version, observe — but holy writ, whether in the original, or 
in the Douay, or any other Catholic version, ‘ they do not consider the 
simple reading of the holy writ by children, a proper, becoming, or 
legitimate foundation of religious instruction.’ There is an end, there- 
fore, of any comj)rehensive system of education, so far as the Romanists 
are concerned, of which ‘holy writ/ in any version, is to be the common 
basis.” 

liks a great peculiarity in Mr. Close, that his conclusion is 
always the very reverse of that which might be expected from 
his premises. No one can display greater force than he in 
stigmatising ignorance as the cause of “ overflowing prisons, 
abounding workhouses, crowded convict ships, and grumbling 
colonists,” but no one is less prepared with 'a strong remedy. 
Like aiiotheillluotation from the same source, the above passage 
might easily have been written by a member of the “ National 
Public Schools’ Association;” and the inference drawn would 
be the necessity of excluding ‘Holy Writ’ altogether, seeing 
that it stood in the way of a great and admitted good. Mr. 
Close is, however, for the exclusion, not of the Bible, but of the 
Catholics ; and he congratulates “ the biblical Christiins of 
Manchester that they have so well escaped from this projected 
union with Rome.” VVe may, fancy a person reading iEsop’s 
fable of the cock and the pearl, and making the deduction, not 
that the trinket was worthless, but that corn was exceedingly 
dear. 

Now, if the only parties intended to be benefited by a large 
educational measure were those who received the education, 
the representatives of an huge overwhelming sect might have some 
reason in limiting the extent of the national bounty. If the 
object of benevolence will only receive assistance on his own 
conditions, and those conditions are not agreeable to the bene- 
factor, the latter has undoubtedly a right to draw his purse- 
strings. But in this matter of education — it cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the mind — we are actuated not only by 
motives of benevolence, but by motives of self-preser!i^ation. 
That an ignorant, multitude is a dangerous- multitude, all parties 
are agreed ; the fewer, therefore, we relieve from ignorance, the 
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greater is the amount of danger we leave unprovided fon So 
little does this truth seem to be practically understood by secta- 
rian controversialists generally, that whatever vivid pictures they 
may draw of peril and of crime, we still believe that at heart 
they regard education rather as a charity than as a right, — rather 
as something that may be withheld on occasion, than as some- 
thing that is to be given as a matter of necessity. 

The following example, drawn by Mr, Church from the ex- 
isting state of France, is worth perusal, as an illustration of this 
most important position : — 

“You look with astonishment at the long turbulence of France. 
Depend upon it that one of the main causes of this has arisen from 
inequality of knowledge. You have seen centres of intelligence amidst 
immense zones of ignorance ; and Paris, the great centre of the sphere, 
supported by those local centres, giving despotic law to the entire 
group of zones. In 1830, you saw the mob of Paris changi^ a 
dynasty, and in 1848 you saw it withering a monarchy. The trimnph 
in each case was complete, and the submission of France entire. If 
the republic of February has fallen, it is not because it was a republic, 
but because it was a social republic. The vast peasantry of F ranee, 
who, with immovable apathy, liad seen government after government 
quashed, looking on as idle spectators of things in wlijch they were 
unconcerned, now first began to feel and to act when if^was told them 
that the real meaning of republicanizing on the social plan was robbing 
them. Then, for the first time, they were seen marching to Paris, and 
assisting in the extermination of those of their own class wlio had 
hitherto been obeyed as masters, whose names are still recorded on 
public monuments as those of heroes (liow long they will be permitted 
to remain there is a question), but who were now to he hunted down 
by them, not in the cause of liberty, nor of intelligence, but of wliat they 
were told (it might, or it might not be) was the cause of proj)erty. . . . 
[Here] wc see the inevitable reaction of the most ignorant mass of the 
peasantry, into which education has not penetrated, against that aristo- 
cracy of intelligence in their owm class, which, intoxicated with its 
superiority, bewildered and corrupted by a very justifiable conviction of 
the universality of its power, believing in no limit to its will, as it had 
no distrust in its wisdom, had begun to despise all practical considera- 
tions, to disclaim the sluggish alliance of time, to precipitate itself into 
conclusions, which, even if not impracticable in tliemsclves, it lias good 
evidence, are impracticable now", until it at last roused the hostility of 
the majority of that class, through wdiose apathy it had reigned, and by 
whose momentary action it is at this moment at a fearful cost sub- 
dued.” 

This passage is intended by Mr. Church., to illustrate the 
inapolicy of educating the towns, and neglecting the rural dis- 
tricts, but it will equally apply to any system that is not universal 
in its application. 
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If the chempioBS of the limited system — or rather sjstfems— 
came forward with a great proof that their systems within the 
prescribed limit had worked eflSciently, they woiild at any rate 
have done something for their cause^ if it were only to throw 
dust into the eyes of its opponents. The objector to the exclu- 
sively classical routine of our great public schools might be so 
dazzled with the intelligence of a precocious youth, who resolved 
the hardest of Greek tragedies into all its syntactical and pro- 
sodial elements, that he would for awhile forget his Opposition 
to a theory, in his admiration of a brilliant specimen. So, if 
those happy schools which are innocent of all geography beyond 
the map of the Holy Land, and of all history, save that which 
occurred in Palestine, turned out a tribe of youngsters who were 
completely radiant with biblical learning, — had the Jewish anti- 
quities at their fingers’ ends, rushed into the Layard room at 
the jj^ritish Museum with t|ie air of so many connoisseurs, and 
only mourned that their school stopped at English, and did not 
enable them to read the Scriptures in the original tongues,— *“We 
might start back with awe, and feel compunction in disturbing 
a system under which so much erudition hkd been produced. 
We might for the moment admit that Liverpool was an island, 
and that America was one of the chief countries of Europe, if 
these geographical facts were stated by a biblical Iqminary, — 
especially if some strong-minded person was at our elbow, re- 
minding us that one thing learned well was worth an ocean of 
smattering. But, alas ! oar young biblical students, for whose 
precious studies such hard battles are fought, do not, from all 
accounts, appear to know much more about Jerusalem than 
about Liverpool. The writer of the most reckless burlesque on 
the religious plan of teaching, could not go further than by 
making the children in some imaginary school state that Cilicia 
is in Gamaliel,” that Samaria is a wife of Jacob,” and that the 

Rhine is in Galilee and yet these are answers furnished by 
actual reports, coupled with such written versions of two com- 
mandments of the Decalogue as, Thou shalt do no mordy,” 
and Thou shalt not comet a dolly.” These case^ may, per- 
haps, be more than ordinarily ludicrous, and might seem picked 
out to raise a smile, but the tenor of most reports on the subject 
of biblical education, argues little for the use of Holy Writ” 
as an infallible instrument of even religious training. The 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, who had ofScially examined 
National and Lancasterian schools in Lancashire, brought back 
the conviction that the most advanced children of the National 
schools were extremely defective in their knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures ; and the Rev. W. Mosely, the government inspector, says, 
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in bm report of the schools in the southern district, &r the year 
1847,— 

In not less than One hundred of these schools out of one hundred and 
thirty-four, I believe that the children are taught to rectd mechanically 
from the Scriptures, the sacred volume itselfbeing used for that purpose, 
or parts extracted from it. I have never found this constant reading 
of the Scriptures associated with real scriptural knowledge, except when 
in addition to this the Scriptures are made the subject of a specied course 
of imimction. It is a result, indeed, to which the learning to read 
mechanically from the Scriptures does not appear at all to conUihiaef 
but the reverse. Ideas of the same class, presented incessantly to the 
mind under the same circumstances, lose at length their interest, and the 
repetition of them, instead of strengthening the impression they leave, 
tends (a certain limit being j)assed) to confuse it. It is consistent with 
my own experience, and I believe with that of all other inspector^ tliat 
there is most religious knowledge in those schools where the reading of 
the Scriptures is united in a just proportion with secular instruction, 
and where a distinction between the functions of the day-school and the 
Sunday-school being observed, something of that relation is established 
in the school between religious principles and secular pursuits which 
ought to obtain in the after-life of the child.” 

Now this distinction between the functions of the day-school 
and the Sunday-school, which in schools actually existing was 
found by the Kev. W, Mosely to be most favourable to religious 
knowledge, is exactly the distinction which would be carried out 
by the advocates of secular education ; only, instead of making 
the distinction within the precincts of the school, they would 
insure the better preservation of the distinction by confining the 
school to the secular teaching only, and by leaving the religious 
professors outside the school to do the rest. 

If we look seriously at the sort of religious instruction, which 
so many persons would leave undisturbed, and to which they 
blindly attach an idea of sanctity, there appears something 
monstrous when we reflect, that, for the sake of a species of in- 
struction which puts the young of the human species on the 
level of an indiflTerently clever parrot, tliere are found persons 
who would retard the great work of secular education. No matter 
if the Biblc-reading leaves the pupil impressed with the convic- 
tion, that Samaria was the wife of Jacob;” no matter if the 
reading of the Scriptures is accompanied (as a reverend reporter 
of schools informs us) by marked inattention and heaviness in 
the children, occasionally varied, when the master’s eye was not 
upon them, by tokens of roguish merriment better have all this 
farrago of absurdity and irreverence, than allow of a wbdiesome 
plan, which permits astate to accord a right to its citizens without 
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stumbliBjc dt differences, with which as citizens they hare nothing 
to do. The facts and arguments adduced on the secular side, 
over and over again, have been abundantly sufficient to show, that 
nothing short of a thorough renovation in the field of public 
instruction will answer any useful purpose ; but the thorough-*' 
bred sectarian does not want to be convinced. Humanity is with 
him less than his chapel, and an absurdity connected with his 
denomination becomes sacred in his eyes. 

However, at the present day the surprising part of the story 
is, that a Government which has evidently freed itself from so 
many sectarian shackles of the olden time, should yet shrink 
back from the real, plain, honest path towards a better order of 
things, and foster the element of discord which lies at the bottom 
of all the mischief. 

Lord John Russell, in his speech on National Education,” 
delivered on the 4th of April, openly declared war agmnst the 
secular system, whether that system was so framed as to exclude 
religious teaching altogether, or whether it was to comprise a 
natural religion, irrespective of doctrinal theology. He is about 
as liberal as an old Lancasterian, that is to say, he would not 
deliberately shut out any one sect from the benefit of his scheme, 
but he would lay down a principle which would virtually tend 
to that bad end. That the old Lancasterian system of making 
Scripture-reading the sole religious requisition is too narrow to 
meet the exigencies of the case, is amply proved by the declara- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergy, on the occasion of the Man- 
chester and Salford bill ; and the local plan, which still insists on 
an adherence to some sect or other, is certain to be* a fruitful 
source of discord. We need merely suppose the only school of 
a district to be under the ^dominion of a ruling sect, and a number 
of persons not potent enough to found a separate school for them- 
selves, resident in the vicinity. There is a case of a sectarian 
difficulty at once. 

Two great truths are firmly to be borne in mind, if this ques- 
tion of national education is to be met in a satisfactory manner, 
and it is a want of a proper perception of both these truths that 
has lain at the foundation of all the pitiful sectarian squabbles to 
which we have been obliged to pay attention. The truths we 
mean are these : — First, the State is a temporal institution only — 
a thing of this world — and, as such, has only to provide for the 
temporal welfare of its citizens. Secondly, education, to a certain 
extent, is necessary to the attainment of such temporal welfare 
as it is the office of the State to promote, if we merely assign to it 
the negative value of rendering a certain number of citizens less 
mischievous to the rest. Punishment for transgression of laws 
being one of the means by which the state-machine is held to- 
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|;ether9 a sufficient mental training to prevent sucli tiransgression 
xs a right vrhich the citizen may fairly demand* 

There are, perhaps, 'certain lights of the old school, who being 
opposed to all elevation of the humbler classes, and being, more- 
over, high churchmen, would reject both these trums — but 
these (the “ thin” people of Mr. Close) are too insignificant to be 
taken into consideration ; just as the Jacobites remaining at the 
present day are too in^nificant to give serious uneasiness to a 
practical statesman. The great obstacles which arise on the 
subject of education proceed from an admission of one of these 
truths, coupled with a rejection of the other. The church party 
admits the second truth, to the exclusion of the first It is willing 
to grant that the state is bound to educate the humbler classes, 
but it insists that the work of education shall be confided to a 
certain defined spiritual authority — that is to say, that the state 
jdiall take cognizance not only of the temporal welfare of its 
citizens, but of their spiritual welfare also, such welfare to be 
judged on ecclesiastical principles. The partizans of the voluntary 
system, on the other hand, admit the first truth, and reject the 
second. The state, they say, is only concerned with our temporal 
welfare, and therefore education is not one of its functions. The 
views of the semi-liberal party, which may be indifferently repre- 
sented by Lord John RusselFs April speech, or by the Manchester 
and Salford bill, are but an extension of the church principle. 
This party does not, indeed, require the work of education to be 
carried on exclusively by one specified sect, but it still maintains 
that it must be done by some sect or another — that the school- 
master is hot properly placed unless he has a parson of some sort 
or other standing at his elbow. It still admits the second truth 
at the expense of the first. The plan of The National Public 
Schools’ Association ” is the only one which embraces both truths 
together, as necessarily related to each other. 

We are perfectly aware that the opponents of the " national 
scheme,” whether drawn from the ecclesiastical, the voluntary, 
or the semi-liberal ranks, have one argument at their fingers’ 
ends. Granted,” they will say, *‘that the state has only to deal 
with temporalities ; and granted, again, that education is a mea- 
I sure of public safety, we do not admit that such an education as 
would promote the performance even of the temporal duties of 
the citizen, could be given without an admixture of theological 
instruction.” Some notion of this sort evideiitly lies at the 
bottom of Lord John Russell’s speech, when he ^alludes to the 
dariger ” of the secular plan. 

, This is the ground on which the last battle would have to be 
fought if all the ecclesiastics, voluntaries, and semi-liberals were 
ranged (by an oblivion of special differences) on ofte side, 
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and the ** secular party” on the other. All other shades of 
illiberality are fading away, but the principle contained in this 
argument still remains in lull force, and it is used triumphantly by 
ope party after another, whenever the “ secular scheme” is to be 
attackea. Paring away all specialities, the fundamental axiom 
of opposition which remains is this : that the individual cannbt be 
a good citizen unless he belongs to some definite theological sect. 

What a coiurse of priestly domination — what a deep implanting 
of prejudice must have taken place, that this monstrous maxim 
should have a hold on the minds even of enlightened men. Its 
assertion implies a declaration that the relations between citizen 
and citizen, and between citizen and state can never exist on a 
right footing, save when every man is trained by a definite theo- 
logical system. It implies, at the same time, a negation of all 
the political wisdom of the ancient pagan world, in which no 
such sects — and nothing corresponding to them — existed ; 
it ignores the experience of America, a country in which the 
religious sentiment is most surprisingly predominant, and which, 
nevertheless, has felt the necessity of separating the teaching of 
purely secular matters from instruction in positive theology ; it 
mildly undermines all the liberal tendencies of the age. The 
bigotted churchman who wields this pernicious maxim is, at any 
rate, more consistent than the semi-liberal, for it is an article of 
his faith that the Church is the only source of truth and virtue. 
But the semi-liberal, who acts on the theory that, of a score of 
differing religious sects, one is as well qualified to bring up the 
citizen of a state as another, but that beyond the pale of this 
score, proper tuition is impossible, — what tenable principle can 
such a person be supposed to represent? 

That the sort of Bible teaching which is carried on in many 
schools, is rather likely to lead to a disgust and contempt for the 
Scriptures than anything else, is sufficiently shown by the testi- 
mony of such men as Mr. Noel and Mr. Mosely. That the re- 
ported answers of some of the ‘‘religiously” trained children — 
those answers which cause a mixed feeling of mirth and admi- 
ration — can be exponents of any state of mental progression, 
either towards the general duties of the citizen, or the special 
duties of the chapel-goer, the most rabid bigot will not be in- 
clined to maintain. But another and a more important question 
arises, which is this ; — Even supposing that the plan of Scripture- 
reading proved as efficient as its advocates could claim, would 
such a pkn then be fitted for the basis of a general education ? 

One of the great features of the present day is the freedom 
with which all the relics of antiquity are criticized. Histories, 
whicU a few years ago were received as a matter of course, are 
now subjected to new investigations, and those bocks that con- 
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tain the eaiiy records of the Jews, and the primitive accounts of 
Christiimity, are no more free from investigation than the mice 
received chronicles of the kings of Rome. A canon that de- 
clares a certain collection of ancient books to.be infallible as his- 
torical authority, may be convenient enough for the purposes of 
a sect which desires to combine the largest possible amount of 
influence with the least possible expenditure of trouble ; but 
such a canon is no longer accepted in the intellectual vrorld. 
Englishmen who have travelled, or who have mixed with travel- 
ler— Englishmen who have read any books, worth calling books, 
beyond the precinctsoftheirown language, must be perfeewy aware 
that the state of things which requires that the ancient history of a 
particular oriental region ought to be received in faith, indepen- 
dently of criticism, has long since passed away — as a normal condi- 
tion of mankind. There is a mob” in all grades of society, and 
the ** mob” of the more opulent classes, whose worldly avocations 
deprive them of all opportunity of inquiry, will still feign to be- 
lieve that the old ages of faith are yet in their vigour, and will 
regmd any new suggestion gn the subject of theology, not as a 
light to be welcomed, but as aq insult to be resented. This 
mob, however, by the common natiure of things, must go on 
diminishing. Its constituents are not supported hy learning, but 
by apathy, dreading theological investigation, not so much from 
an honest conviction of any one doctrinal proposition, as from a 
vague notion that the well-being of a state of society in which they 
find themselves comfortably placed, is closely connected with the 
maintenance of certain theological opinions. But the pure ethics 
of Christianity, and the historical form in which they are handed 
down to us, are becoming more and more distinct in the minds of 
those who may be said to constitute the intellect of an epoch. 

Now, when the Scriptures are read in ordinary schools — even if 
we suppose them to be read with a fair degree of intelligence — the 
achoW is taught to believe not only that the volume in his hand 
contains the purest system of ethics that was ever devised ; but 
also, that every part of the historical structure is literally true. 
The Bible is given to him, not as a collection of books repre- 
senting the state of mind and of civilization through a long 
series of centuries, but as essentially one and indivisible — and, 
withal, so compact, that if one particle be disturbed the whole 
edifice falls to the ground. No book was ever so unfairly treated 
in this respect as the Bible by the more irrational of its worship- 
pers. No one would take up a favorite historian, and stake bis 
value as an authority on such unstable ground as would be 
afibrded by an offer to reject his testimony if the slightest inac- 
curacy of date, or the slightest perversion of some trifling feet, 
occur^ m the oourse of a thousand pages. Yet this is constantly 
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done by the least reflecting part of theological teachers^ and this 
opinion of the infallibility and oneness of the Seripttires is die 
opinion forced upon the laity of every orthodox sect. It is 
fectly true, that some orthodox divine may &om time to-tiine be 
found who will point out inaccuracies in the sacred Tohime, 
which may be admitted without casting any doubt on the oiredi- 
bility of the whole. 11ms Paley, for instance, calls attentkm to 
certain discrepancies in the gospel history, and observes, with ins 
usual acuteness, that such differences of detail, when they occur 
between different authors, arc rather favourable than otnertrise 
to their credibility, inasmuch as they prove absence of collusion. 
So the Rev. Pye Smith, a few years ago, set a limit to the doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration, and excluded dates and figures from 
the supernatural dignity. But those know very little of the 
English world who suppose that this sort of teaching has the 
slightest influence on the multitude — even the genteel multitude. 
Tfie suggestions of the Rev. Pye Smith caused something like 
an uneasy thrill to pass through those of the dissenters who held 
his name in reverence, and although Paley’s method of proving 
credibility by inaccuracy is plausible enough, the student who 
would seek to increase the evidence of credibility by widening 
the discovery of inaccuracies, would be regarded with marked 
disfavour by the ‘^religious world.” The doctrine of plenary 
inspiration, without any reservation whatever, is certainly that 
which is upheld in Scripture •schools, and any departure from 
that doctrine would be stigmatized with the terrific name of 
infidelity — a word which the scholar would be required to regard 
with a sort of vague horror, like that with which foolish nurses 
inspire children when they make them uneasy respecting a sort 
of indefinite demon, whose habitual residence is the ooal*^ole« 

In what a state is the child, educated in this faith, sent into 
the world ! He is sure to come into contact with those on whom 
the doubts of the age have intruded themselves, and against 
these he has no weapon. To use a common expression, let a 
single hole be picked” in the historical part of the Bible, and 
his belief in all religion is at once undermined, or else he takes 
refuge behind a wall of prejudice, whence he would repel the 
invading foe by physical force, if necessary. The miserable 
book on which Thomas Paine bestowed the name of 

Reason,” was but a reaction against that doctrine of plenary 
inspiration, which had remained unquestioned by the mmtitude. 
Being impressed with the notion that the parts of the Bible are 
so essential to each other, that one could not be que^ioued 
without damage to the rest; and wishing to get rid of the Bible 
because he deemed its authority inimical to the Jacobin cause 
in which he had embarked, ne set out with the vulgarest 
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common sense^ and picking out one discrepance here and 
another thercj triumphantly asked if a book omild be true that 
contained so many obvious misstatements. For a reader of cul^ 
tivated and liberal mind^ who has been used to discussions of the 
sort, such a book as the " Age of Reason” can create nothing but 
disgust^ since he knows well that the contradictions which occur 
in the course of a series of ancient records, exposed to all the 
corrupting influences of time, by no means disprove their general 
tenor; and that a palpable untruth in Herodotus by no means 
hinders his work from being an invaluable source of ancient 
historical knowledge. But Tom Paine was wise in his generation x 
he knew that he had to ad;d^ss> ®ot a class whose opinions were 
founded on rational investigation, but a mob whose faith was 
based on prejudice alone. His readers had been told that the 
Bible was written virtually by one hand, — a Divine infallible 
being, — ^and that the variety of authors no more caused variety of 
testimony, than the employment of several pens by the same 
man ; and not only the Bible itselii but the traditions connected 
with the Bible were regarded as part and parcel of the same 
truth. Hence, even when proving that Moses was not the 
author of the Pentateuch, Paine thought that he was achieving 
a most brilliant victory over the authority of the Scriptures. 
His success was enormous, and the class of uneducated free- 
thinkers still look up to him as their founder. He had shaken a 
prejudice — ^the consequence, that if one part of the volume was 
false, all the rest must be so likewise, had already been incul- 
cated by the religious teacher, — and with the belief in historical 
truth, the belief in ethical truth fell likewise. 

Will the world ever awaken to the belief that there is some- 
thing better than teaching by prejudice ? Will it always be 
wrapped up in the conceit, that a mass of historical statements 
should be forced upon a child’s mind with the weight of geome- 
trical axioms, to the blunting of all discrimination between the 
value of different kinds of evidence, and with the manifest danger 
that the foundation thus laid will prove a foundation of sand ? 
A few weeks ago, the directors of the Bristol Athenaeum ” vainly 
sought to exclude this Review from their reading-room, because 
certain theological subjects were discussed in its pages with a 
freedom to which they had been unaccustomed. A Mr. P. T. 
Aiken, who was one of the leaders of the exclusives,” stated 
that he could not read our Review conscientiously, without injury ; 
nay, he had before now read things in our pages, which had 
hauntM his mind for weeks afterwards. Duly thanking Mr. 
Aikeu for the compliment paid to our power of making an im- 
pression-^a power by no means universal — ^we may ask, why 
ahcmld any person be unhappy in consequence of any article 
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which we have put forward ? If the reasons we advance On cer*^ 
tain topics are bad or weak, they will fall of their own accord ; 
if^ on the other hand, they are cogent, why should they not be 
aUowed to have their due weight? and why should the theoiy to 
which they are opposed be assumed as, h priori^ true? The 
meaning of Mr* Aiken’s uneasiness is this — ^that he does not wish 
to entertain a theological conviction based on rational grounds^ 
but to keep an early prejudice free from disturbance ; and so 
sacred does he consider this position, that he says he would 
rather put an immoral book into the hands of persons, than a 
book wiiich would sap all their religious principles” — that is to 
say, would be adverse to his own funjjamental creed. The game 
that was unsuccessfully played on a small scale by the directors 
of the ‘^Bristol Athenaeum” is the same as that played on a large 
scale, and with more success, by the opponents of secular educa^ 
tion. They deem the cultivation of a faculty of less importance 
than the inculcation of a prejudice. 


Aet. V. — Young Criminals. 

1. Jmenile Delinquents^ their Condition and Treatment. By 
Mary Carpenter. W. and F. G. Cash. 1858. 

2. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 

Criminal and Destitute Juveniles. Printed by order of the 
House, 24th June, 1852. 

3. Tlte Philosophy of Ragged Schools. Pickering. 1851. 

T here is nothing in which the progress of mankind has been 
slower than in recognising the true principles of criminal 
law : so slow, indeed, that even in this age, which boasts of its 
science and civilization, the nations where these have been car- 
ried to their highest point are still anxiously inquiring why 
crime increases, and what is to be done to guard against the 
dangerous classes” vrhich already threaten the peace of society. 
The fact is patent, but the causes which have created these dan- 
gerous classes are far from being generally or clearly seen as yet; 
although it would seem tolerably evident that when men hnd 
that they derive neither comfort nor protection from the present 
state of things, they will be willing to overturn it; fed are 
likely to consider an insurrection, which affords a chance of 
gaining something in the scramble, rather a pleasurable pas- 
time : to use a slang phrase, it is <^a plant” on rather a 
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scale ; and they are not likely to shrink from con6ei|iienoes which 
they have long learned to braver Unfortunately the extent of 
the danger is rturely seen till it is so imminent tnat there is no 
time to deal with it, and a war of classes follows. History is 
full of the record of such wars ; but how little wisdom has been 
gained h*om past experience is evident from the fact that almost 
all the states of Europe are again quailing under a like danger^ 
and submitting to despotism, in many instances, as a less evil than 
a servile war. Yet we know well that much and grievous wrong 
had been suffered by the men who swelled the ranks of the 
Jacquerie in France, and the followers of Wat Tyler in England, 
before they attempted so violent a remedy; and the greatest wrong 
of all was that which they themselves did not know to be one, — 
namely, the ignorance and superstition in which they had been 
brought up : for iilimediate wrongs may be remedied by enact- 
ment, but mediate ones, such as arise from a defective education, 
and are the sources of almost all the crime and misery of the 
world, admit of no sudden cure : and a generation or two must 
pass away ere the ^Mangcrous classes” can be converted into 
nappy, and consequently useful members of society. 

The gentry of France in the fourteenth century could see no 
better way of disposing of the unhappy Jacquerie than by 
'slaughtering them without mercy : a ready way of silencfing dis- 
content, too often resorted to by the indolence of rulers. The 
men were silenced, but the wrongs remained ; and the conse- 
quence was a bloody retribution on their descendants four cen- 
turies after ; when the proud noblesse of France, with its military 
prestige, its privileges, and its vices, was swept away by the 
popular breath, almost without a struggle. But it is rarely that 
an excited populace chooses the wisest leaders, and still more 
rare is it that either leaders or people are fully aware of the true 
remedy of their grievances. Even after all the miseries of her 
revolution, France was still seeking the best mode of dealing 
with Les Classes Dangereuses and the dynasty of Orleans 
was driven from the throne by a popular movement almost 
before the question proposed by the Academy had elicited 
M. Fregier’s reply. And what has followed ? Europe reeking 
with blood gives the answer 1 Its rulers have found no better 
solution of the difficulty than the gentry of France found in the 
fourteenth century: they have made a desert, and, have called 
it peace;” but will a soil manured with gore grow no rank 
weeds? The experience of ages says the contrary. When 
Frederitk Barbarossa drove the plough over the earth that 
was once Milan, he thought he had quelled the insurrectionary 
spirit for ever: we look onwards for a few yews, and Milan 
bias risen from its ashes, and the greatest of .the Swabian 
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emperovs is a fc^itive before the Lombard lei^e* Recent 
events have shown that the sword is not now, any more than 
formerly, the best pacificator ; and we in England gaze on the 
state of the Continent with the same uneasy feeling which those 
experience who sec the fire still smouldering in a neighbouring 
house, uncertain how soon it may break out again, and fearing^ 
that if it does, the parly-wall may prove but an insufficient defence* 

It is to the credit of this nation that, in the midst of a retro- 
grade movement on the part of most of the continental govern- 
ments, which aim at restoring the superstitions and ignorance 
of the middle ages, fettering free thought, and subduing oppo- 
sition instead of amending the laws, we have dared to look the 
evil in the face, and demand of ourselves bow it is to be re- 
moved: for we, too, have our dangeroui^ classes we, too, 
have tried the effect of the jail, the whip, md the gibbet, and 
the result has been somewhere about 28,000 committals in a 
year, of which 13,000 are of young persons under 17 years of 
age. The good sense and good feeling of the country has been 
shocked at such results, and the appointment of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, whose first report is now pub- 
lished, was the consequence of the growing anxiety to see some 
effectual remedy applied to the mischief. 

Happily for England, its inhabitants are not accustomed to 
wait for either the legislature or the executive government when 
any great work is to be done ; and whilst successive ministries 
were trying experiments on secondary punishments, and com- 
mittees were examining into facts, and taking down evidence, 
individuals were acting ; individuals, too, for the most part, in 
so humble a station that, till the results of their exertions be- 
came important, the public in general knew little of what was 
going on. And here it deserves to be noticed, that it was not 
among politicians and political economists that this labour of love 
began. The first teachers and reformers of the destitute and 
criminal, had never heard of any system but that of Christ, knew 
no philosophy but that of the gospel: they knew that the badge of 
their Christian profession was ‘‘ love one towards another,” that 
^^God is no respecter of persons;” they felt that his great work 
had once been confided to ignorant, simple men, whose best 
learning consisted in knowing how to suffer and die for the truth, 
and they folowed in their steps. We shall presently see what 
these good simple-minded men and women effected with their 
gospel philosophy. 

Be it a fault or be it an advantage, that in England tlib^legis- 
lature moves lazily, and* rarely accomplishes any great measure 
without a considerable amount of pressure from without, the fact 
is so 3 and thus, for many years, committees have been appointed 
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at intervals to inquire into the evils attending the administration 
of our criminal law, whose reports have, in due time, been pub- 
lished in ponderous blue books, measured hy wdght^m in the 
case of the one now before us, which is warranted to weigh no 
more than four vounds four dunces ; but the motions founded 
upon them have been proposed in speeches pronounced to empty 
benches, and have generally been either got rid of by the 
‘‘previous question,” or have merely given rise to some in- 
efficient measure, which, being addressed only to the present 
and patent evil, and leaving the root of it untouched, is found 
unavailing, and silently abandoned. Such was the case when a 
Committee of the House of Commons was, in 1838, charged 
with an inquiry into the evils resulting from making transporta- 
tion to Australia the penalty of offences of a deeper dye tnan a 
moderate imprisoiAent might be supposed to correct. On that 
occasion the committee, after examining twenty-four witnesses, 
came to these resolutions : — 

“ 1. That transportation to New South Wales, and to the 
settled districts of Van Diemen’s Land, should be discontinued 
as soon as possible. 

“ 2. That crimes now punishable by transportation should, in 
future, be punished by confinement, with hard labour at home or 
abroad, for periods varying from two to fifteen years.” 

In consequence of this. Sir William Moles worth, who bad 
been chairman of the committee, brought forward a motion in 
the House of Commons to abolish transportation. This was on 
May 5, 1840. The terms of the motion were, “That the 
punishment of transportation should be abolished, and the peni- 
tentiaiy system of punishment be adopted in its stead as 
soon as practicable, and that the funds to be derived from the 
sales of waste lands in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Laud ought to be anticipated by means of loans on that security 
for the purpose of promoting extensive emigration to these 
colonies,” and thus provide means for diluting, at least, the con- 
centrated moral poison which had been so recklessly poured out 
upon those unhappy countries. Lord John Russell admitted 
the truth of the principles of punishment laid down by Sir W. 
Moleswortb, and also of a great deal of what had been urged 
by him as the result of the system of transportation ; promised 
to give consideration to it, &c., &c., and — mtmed the previous 
question* The benches on both sides the house were nearly empty. 

The cause, however, was not abandoned; Archbishop Whately, 
who been the principal mover in the business, on the 9th of 
May of the same year, made a speech in the House of Lords 
which drew universal attention. In it he brought forward^facts 
of so revolting a nature that men shuddered as they heard, mid 
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thus summed up his subject: We have, as it wei^e, fouudedi and 
endowed, and patronized a university of wiekednessH^it would 
surelv be inexcusable to go on cherishing and supporting it, and 
supplying it with continued reinforcements of cnminals and free 
settlers thrown together ; the teachers, as it might be expressed, 
and the learners of villany and profligacy, till the whole popu- 
lation shall have grown up into a numerous and poweriul nation, 
exhibiting, on a great scale, a strange and appalling specimen of 
the utmost point to which the human race can be degraded and 
depraved by a system.” The speech was published as a septate 
pamphlet, with this appropriate motto from Lord Bacon’s ^^^ssay 
on Plantations” — 

It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of the 
people, and wicked condemned men, to be the people with 
whom you plant.” ^ 

The impression made by this intjuiry was such, that, for a 
time, the punishment of transportation was almost abandoned, 
and no convicts were sent out till they had undergone a sort of 
purifying process in some one of the penitentiary prisons which, 
about this time, had been established ; but the difficulty of finding 
places of detention in England, as the number of criminals 
increased, was such, that again the old plan was resorted to, of at 
least sending them out of the way* The colonies, in the mean 
time, had received great additions to their population from free 
settlers ; and those, shocked at the prospect of a fresh inunda- 
tion of crime, remonstrated in strong terms on the impolicy and 
injustice of such a proceeding: but the Home Government insisted, 
and but that fortunately the discoverv of gold in the neighbour- 
hood of the Australian settlements hair rendered transportation a 
boon insteadof a punishment, and thus must necessarily put a stop 
to the system, it would probably have been persevered in ; not 
from any dgubt as to its positive evils, but because, as we set off 
with stating, the first principles of criminal law are even yet 
scarcely understood, and because the sources of criminality have 
never yet been duly inquired into. 

It was whilst the impression made by this revelation of the 
abominations of our penal colonics was yet fresh, that public 
attention was called to a subject of a very different kind, and 
yet essentially the same. We were suddenly surprised by the 
spectacle of a large number of the young thieves and vagabonds 
which infojued the streets of London, and other great cities, 
entering voluntarily Into schools where they were taught the sin 
and folly of the life they were leading; and the prof^l^rs of 
this movement boldly challenged inquiry, and avervM that 
already many had been turned irom a lite of ; crime to honest in-* 
dustry, by the friendly exhortations of the. teachers who had not 
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scrupled to call round them those wretched outcasts of society. 
So obscure were the beginnings of this movement; so unex- 
pectedly did it flash on public notice, that it is hardly possible to 
trace precisely either its origin or its date, but it seems generally 
agreed that a poor lame shoemaker at Portsmouth, whose death 
occurred in 1839, was the first whose benevolent heart conceived 
the plan which was followed up afterwards on so large, a scale. 
We quote his history as an encouraging proof of how much may 
be done, with very small means, for the benefit of our fellow- 
creatures, where a true Christian spirit exists. He had been 
lamed by an accident at the age of fifteen, but 

He worked on at the trade he had taken to, and not only maintained 
himself, but was able to adopt and bring up a nephew, who was, like 
himself, a cripple. It was in thinking over the best mode of educating 
this boy that the thought struck him that the companionship of another 
child would render learning easier and pleasanter to him than if he had 
to study alone; he accordingly found a companion for his nephew, 
in the son of a poor woman, his neighbour. The experiment was suc- 
cessful; so successful, that in a short time two or three others were 
added to the class. After a time, he added to its numbers, till it con- 
sisted of forty scholars, including twelve little girls. The pupils he 
taught were the destitute and neglected — ‘ the little blackguards,’ as he 
called them — and many a time he has been known to go out upon the 
public quay and tempt such as these by the offer of a roasted potato, or 
some such simple thing, to enter his school. There is something in the 
voice and manner of an earnest, truthful man, which is irresistible : it 
is an appeal made to the divine image, of which there is some trace still 
left even in the most corrupted heart ; and it was seldom, therefore, that 
the summons of John Poun^passed unheeded; and, when once at the 
school, his scholars seldom iroeded urging to come a second time : for 
their master taught them not only ^ book*learumg,’ as he called it, but 
his trade ; if they were hungry, he gave them food ; if ragged, he clothed 
them as best he could; and added to all this, he joined in their sports. 
What wonder that they loved him, or that when lie died, — and his death 
was sudden, at the age of seventy-two, — the poor children who then 
formed his class wept, and some of them fainted at hearing the news.” — 
Philosophy of Ragged Schools, p. 42. 

Good old John Pounds went to his rest amid the blessings and 
the thanks of those whom he had rescued from misery and vice. 
But no one in Portsmouth appears to have picked up the 
prophet’s mantle ; and it was at the other extremity of Britain 
that the next attempt was made. In 1841, Sheriff ^c^tson, of 
Aberdeen, struck with the state of the destitute children of that 
neighhiprhood, formed a society to supply the means of affording 
instru*on to the vagrant children of that city ; and very soon 
it was seen that, in order to make this instruction effectual, 
food must be offered, and industrial occupation supplied, or 
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thev could never be reclaimed from beggary. This was done, 
ana was 

Fallowed up after a time on a larger scale, and the police were 
insti:uct.e<i by the magistrates to convey any cliild found begging in the 
streets to a large room, which also served as a soup-kitchen; and 
thither, on the 19th of May, 1845, seventy-five children, boys and girls, 
were taken. The scene which ensued was almost indescribable : con- 
fusion, uproar, quarrelling, fighting, and language of the most horrible 
kind, were to be encountered and vanquished. The task was a hard 
one, but the committee, before the evening, succeeded in establishing 
something like order. The children were then told that this place was 
open for them to return daily ; but they were, at the same time, told 
that whether they did so or not, they would no longer be allowed to beg, 
since food no less than instruction was offered to them there. The next 
day, the greater portion returned. . . . The report of the committee of 
managers states, as the most gratifjdng result — ‘ That whereas, a few 
years since there were 320 children in the town, and 328 in the county 
of Aberdeen who, impelled by their own or their parents' necessities, to 
cater for their immediate wants, prowled about the streets, and roamed 
far and wide through the country, cheating and stealing their daily 
avocation, — now, a begging child is rarely to he seen, and ju/venile crime 
is compa/rativdy unhiown.^'*' — FhU. Fogg, Schools, p. 45. 

Already other benevolent persons had taken the same view of 
the necessities of the London poor; and ragged schools — 
namely, schools for children of so low a grade that they had not 
the means of decent appearance, were established in more than 
one of the haunts of misery and vice ; but the insufficient funds 
of these first schools rendered it impossible to afford either food 
or industrial occupation ; for the teachers were most of them 
voluntary ones, who gave their services gratis, and could not be 
as regular in their attendance as a paid master ; and the expe- 
riment was, by most who heard of it, regarded as one whose 
success was so problematical, that few were inclined to give 
at all liberally towards the support of these establishments. 
In 1844, however. Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, after 
having conferred with some of the main supporters of the ragged- 
schools, gave his aid in the formation of a society, called the 
Bagged Schools Union, whose object was to collect subscriptions 
more widely, and apportion the sums thus received in aid of the 
schools most in need of assistance. But, 

^‘ Unfortunately the very circumstance which made these schools 
most desirabife, excited a prejudice against them, and checked the current 
of charitable liberality. ‘ Thieves and vagabonds were here received, 
kindly treated, and instructed; they had thus a better chance ihA the 
children of honest labourers, whom no one sought out ; — ^it was offering 
a premium to vice.’ Many very worthy people insisted that * misery is 
the appointed punishment of sin, and that to attempt to rescue those 
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children from the state into which their own and their parents’ mis** 
deeds had brought them, was detrimental to society by confounding the 
dkrinctiotts of right and wrong, lessening the divinely-appointed penalty 
of crime, and thus Weakening the detempg force of such examples of 
Buffering/ Others, again, insisted that Hhe evil habits in these children 
would too skong for any instruction to eradicate, and that the 
attempt was a mere throwing away of time and money, which might be 
better employed/ Nay, it has even been urged that the congregating 
together at these schools led to greater corraption, and that the incen- 
tives to cri,me were likely to be increased by bringing so many young 
thieves and vagabonds togc^er. Fronr these various reasons the funds 
of the Ragged School Union have been so curtailed,— never amounting 
to more than 620?, yearly subscriptions, — (the doncUions have been 
more liberal), that it is wonderful that so much, rather than so little, has 
been done.” — Phil* Ragg. Schools, p. 48. 

Futile as these objections were, and triumphantly as they have 
been answered by the results which can now be pointed out, they 
were sufficient to throw difficulties of a serious kind in the way 
of the undertaking ; and it required no little courage and per- 
severance to continue exertions derided by some, condemned by 
others, and weighing heavily on the pecuniary means of those 
who felt whither their Christian duty led, and neither could nor 
would be scared from their path. The difficulties were increased, 
too, by the fact, that many of the persons engaged in the work 
were dissenters of different denominations ; they were seeking 
to teach the principles of the gospel to perishing souls, as the best 
guide to happiness and well-being in this life even ; but whose in- 
terpretation of those principles was to be adopted ? The question 
w^as one which tested sharply the motives by which these persons 
were actuated : were these miserable children to be sacrificed 
to a disputed tenet, a rubric, or a rule of conference ; or were 
souls to be cared for, and sectarian differences abandoned ? All 
honour be to the benevolent hearts which hesitated not in the 
choice ! Necessarily brought to the point of examining how far 
their differences were fundamental and essential, they discovered 
that they were small and unimportant ; and with a quiet good 
sense and good feeling which it is impossible to praise too highly, 
they tacitly dropped all invidious distinctions of sect, turned to 
the broad principles of Christian duty, and understood at last the 
saying, 1 will have mercy, and not sacrifice.’^ 

When Dr. Guthrie, of the Edinburgh schools, was lately 
examined before the committee of the House of (^dmmons, he 
was asked whether he meant to say that the on quitting 

these schools, would not know to what denomiiiation of Christians 
they belonged? The answer was unhesitating, <^‘Ido; but they 
would be Christians;^ and many a deep thought may well grow 
out of that mild reply ; for how much of the spirit of the Great 
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Mastet, whom all acknowledke, enters into the fierce controversies 
of sectSi is a question that nas often been seriously and sadly 
asked, and has hardly ever, as yet, met with due cpnsideratian. 

The vrorkcrs in this great cause were now becoming nuoierous; 
and ‘* a desire having been expressed by many to meet and confer 
on this important subject,” a circular, signed by a long and 
respectable list of names, was sent round, inviting all who were 
interested in the matter in hand to meet at Birmingham 
December lOth, 1851. Tlic object of the conference cannot be 
better described than in their own words. It was to take into 
consideration 

“The condition and treatment of the ^perishing and dangerous 
classes’ of children and juvenile offenders, with a view of procuring such 
legislative enactments as may produce a beneficial change in their actual 
condition and their prospects. 

The children whose condition requires the notice of the conference 
are — 

“ 1st. Those who have not yet subjected themselves to the grasp of 
the law, but who, by reason of the vice, neglect, or extreme noVerty of 
their parents, are inadmissible to the existing school estaffiishments, 
and, consequently, must grow up without any education ; almost inva- 
riably forming part of the ^ perishing and dangerous classes,’ and ulti- 
mately becoming criminals. 

“ 2ndly. Those who are already subjecting themselves to police 
interference by vagrancy, mendicity, or petty infringements of the 
Jaw. 

“ 3rdly. Those who have been convicted of felony, or such misde- 
meanours as involved dishonesty. 

‘‘ The provision to be made for these three classes, are — 

For the first, free day schools. 

“ For the second, industrial free schools, with compulsory attend- 
ance. 

For the third, penal reformatory schools. 

“ The legislative enactments needed to bring such schools into opera- 
tion, are — 

For the free day schools, such extension of the present governmental 
grants from the Committee of Council on Education as may secure their 
maintenance in an efiective condition, they being, by their nature, at 
present excluded from aid, yet requiring it in a far higher degree than 
those on whom it is conferred. 

“ For the industrial feeding schools, authority to magistrates to en- 
force attendance at such schools, of children of the second class, and to 
require payment to the supporters of the schools for each 6hild^rom 
the parish in whifeh the child resides, with a power to the parish. officers 
to dbtain the outlay trom the parent, except in cases of inabililty. 

For the penal reformatory schools, authority to magistrates and 
judges to commit juvenile offenders to such schools instead of to prison, 
with power of detention to the governor during the appointed period, 
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tile charge of inaintenance being enforced as above . of tli>e 
FroceeMngs of a Cmfermce^ <kc., p. v. 

The meeting was numerous, and after two days’ discussion on 
the objects of the Conference, a committee was appointed for 
transacting business, and promoting the ends in view. Of these. 
Sir John Pakington was one : but, the following February, he 
was appointed one of the ministers of the Crown, and on resign- 
ing his post, as a member of the Committee of Conference, he 
signifiea to the other members, that being no longer able to give 
his own attention to the business, he would put it into the hands 
of a select committee of the House of Commons; which was 
accordingly chosen, and has just published the report of its 
proceedings during last Session. 

I ^‘Perishing and dangerous classes’’ — these are strong words; 
and is it in England, where millions are yearly spent in the relief 
of the destitute ; where every ill that flesh is heir to has its appro- 
priate hospital ; where the slave rises a free man the moment he 
sets foot on her holy soil ; \vhere every grievance finds a voice 
to proclaim it in one or other house of parliament ; and where, 
if these means all fail, the people have yet the right to assemble 
and petition for redress ; — is it in this happy country, — as it is 
generally deemed, — that there arc perishing and dangerous 
classes ? Let us examine into the facts of the case. 

For a long time almost every serious offence against person 
or property was punished with death, and the penalty was 
unsparingly inflicted on the principle assumed by some of our 
older judges, that the man being hardened in crime, no reforma- 
tion was to be expected, and that society ought to be freed from 
his future depredations or violence. The remedy at least was 
effectual as far as it went, but as the age advanced in civilisation 
and refinement, more humane thoughts arose ; prosecutors, 
juries, and judges, sickened alike at the infliction of this 
extreme penalty for mere thefts ; one offence after another was 
removed from the list of those punishable capitally; and impri- 
sonment with or without hard labour, and transportation to the 
colonies, were substituted. But it was very soon found that • 
these secondai^ punishments were attendea with many and 
great evils; those consequent on transportation have already 
been noticed ; and when imprisonment was the penalty inflicted, 
the intercourse between the prisoners, which could scarcely be 
whojjy avoided, subjected the less guilty to the contamination of " 
the more depraved, and he who Avas at first imprisoned for a 
small offence was instructed by greater adepts in the mode of 
committing worse crimes with more chance of impunity, formed 
acquaintances which exercised a baneful influence on his future 
life ; in short, in the phrase of Archbishop Wfaately, graduated 
in crime in one of its special universities. 
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It was now allowed that the deterring from crime by the 
dread of punishment was only one of the ends to be proposed ; 
nay, it began to be suspected that evert this end was not attmned ; 
for gaols were no longer places of loathsome misery] the pri- 
soner’s health, and cleanliness, and food’; were looked to, and 
when his animal wants were cared for, the grovelling mind of 
the common criminal thought little of the fact that he was within 
the walls of a prison. If the prison, therefore, was no longer 
dreadful, it was desirable to make it at least an instrument of 
reform ; penitentiaries were built accordingly; every gaol had its 
visiting chaplain and its school, solitary confinement, silence, sepa« 
ration, every plan, in short, which had been supposed to succeed 
in any country, was tried, but still without any sensible dimi- 
nution of crime, which, in spite of all these attempted remedies, 
has rather increased than otherwise, especially among a class 
which ought, at any rate, to have been free from the passions 
and vices of manhood. Every session has produced some, fresh 
regulation for the treatment of juvenile offenders, but still 
juvenile crime is the monster evil of the country, and still 
Parliament is inquiring into the means of abating it. 

There must be a cause for this unnatural state of things. We 
can conceive that a man may be pushed by strong passions into 
bold and irregular modes of gratifying them, but a child is 
naturally timid from a consciousness of his as yet undeveloped 
powers. Nature calls for no gratifications at that age but food 
and play ; and the child, even if his mental and moral faculties 
should remain wholly uncultivated, and he should scarce rise 
above ^the grade of a young animal, would naturally be satisfied 
with these gratifications as well as a kitten or a lamb. Why 
then do wc find the precocious child of cities frequenting flash 
houses,” and aping the vices of older men, without the stimulus 
of the same passions? Nature is forced and violated by the 
course pursued. Yet from 12,000 to 13,000 of these under- 
graduates in crime come annually before our courts of law to 
suffer a penalty more or less severe, and almost certainly to 
return again and again to the prisoner’s dock, till, finally, they 
assume tlie degree of a burglar or a murderer. ULt is an univer- 
sally acknowledged axiom, that in order to counteract the ten-< 
derlcies of nature, a long and careful education is necessary, yet 
we find that in these children the tendencies of naturjs are super- 
seded. Wliat then is the course of education which has been 
pursued ? and why has society, which exercises such large fights 
for the protection of person and property never thought of 
guarding the child from an xmnatiiral and forced education 
which he has no power to resist, and of which the results are no 
less fetal to himself than dangerous to the community ? These 

l2 
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were the questions which forced'themselves on the consideratioa 
of individuals in all quarters of the kingdom, as statistical tables, 
and the facts connected With them, became more known ; and 
the hope that the united labours of many might bring a remedy 
to the evil, led to the Birmingham Conference, from whose 
report we take some of the statements which follow. 

The children exposed to these evil influences are mainly — 

1. Orphans, or children abandoned by their parents, who, 
being driven by necessity to small acts of dishonesty in order to 
attain food, meet, either in prison, or in the usual haunts of these 
houseless wanderers, others more advanced in crime, and are le<J 
by them into farther offences. 

2. Children of very destitute parents, who being frequently 
without food, or wandering in the streets, fall in with bad com- 
panions, and are led into the same courses. 

3. Children of thieves, and other depraved characters, who 
undergo a* regular training in the arts of picking pockets, &c., 
and are punished by their parents if they do not bring home a 
sufficient booty each day. 

Of these three classes it is calculated that there pe 150,000; 
that is to say, there are in England 150,000 children either 
criminal already, or in training to become so ! Can we wonder 
that crime increases ? And all that has hitherto been done by 
the State for these unfortunate children is — one model prison at 
Parkhurst, calculated for about 650 inmates, besides which, 
there are gaol schools where young prisoners are taught. But 
only those whose offence is grave enough to have been visited 
with a sentence of transportation are eligible for Parkhiirs];, and 
the child is, therefore, left to go through all the previous degrees 
of vice before any serious attempt is made to secure him from 
the depth of degr^ation which forms his passport to the asylum 
provided for him by the State. When the crime is of a lighter 
oharacter, and the young thief has not yet ([ualified himself for 
Parkhurst, but is only sentenced to a few weeks of ordinary 
imprisonment, it would be irrational to suppose that any progress 
could be made in reformation even if we had not positive testi- 
mony to the cotll'ary; but this testimony we actually have from 
ta witness before the Committee of the House of Commons. 
The following arc some of his replies : — 

‘'When were you sent to prison f * About four years ago/ i, c., as 
appears from previous questions at between thirteen and fourteen years 
of age. — ‘ How many times have you been in prison?’ ‘ Twice.’ — * Was 
your imprisonment of any use to you V ‘No, not in the least.’ — ‘ Did you 
Oommit oftences soon after you left prison the last time V ‘ Yes; tlie same 
day.* — ‘ Did the chaplain talk to you i)rivately V ‘ N o.* — ‘ Do you think 
that the present way that young criminals, young thieves, for instance^ are 
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tr^H.ted tends to reform them V ^ No, it does not,’ — ^ When a boy comes 
out erf prison for an o0euce of that kind, what generally becomes of him?* 

^ Well, some may go home, and some may stop away; they may go on 
again for a living; some have no way of getting a living only in that 
way, and when once their character is gone down, they have nowhere 
to refer to for another character; that is, they are obliged to carry on 
the same way for a living.’ — ‘ What frightens them most from commit- 
ting the like offences again?’ ‘ I do not know ; I never was frightened.’ — 

‘ You have known several that have been flogged, and have come out 
and continued their bad practices?’ ‘Yes.’ — ‘You think that Hogging 
has no effect in deterring them?* ‘No.* — By Mr. Milner: ‘Do you 
think it of any good to a boy to be shut up for a time in solitary con- 
finement to think about himself?’ ‘ No, I was shut up for three days in 
a (lark cell, and directly I came out I had three more, and then three 
more, making nine days.’ ” — Mmiites of Evidence^ p. 245. 

This youth, who had past through all the discipline of the"^ 
gaol unavailingly, subsequently fell into the hands of one of the 
ragged-school teachers, of whom we shall presently have more 
to say, and under his mild influence, without coercion of any 
sort, was induced to learn a trade, and maintain hipself by 
honest industry. We must, therefore, consider him as reformed, 
not by, but in spite of, the gaol discipline. But let us proceed. 

One-eighth of the offences yearly committed against the law, 
are by children, and one-fourth by persons under twenty years 
of age and the statistics of crime show a growing increase in 
the proportion that juvenile criminals bear to adults. The 
number of criminals under twenty years of age,” says Mr. Pear- 
son, in his evidence before a select committee of the House of 
Lords, “committed to prison in the year 1835, was 6803, or one 
in 449 of the population between ten and twenty years age, 
while in 1844 they amounted to 11,348, or one in 304 of the 
population of the same age. Although the three following years 
show a decrease in the number of commitments and convictions 
in respect of the whole population of England and Wales, yet the 
stated decrease during the three years is in respect of the adult 
population only, as, upon comparison of the two periods, the 
number of commitments and convictions of juvenile offenders 
has increased in the latter three years upwardJbf 7 per cent.” 

Last year, the commitments to the Liverpool gaol were above 
9500, and of these 1100 were under sixteen years of age^ The 
following is.the account given by the Rev. T. Carter, the chap- 
laie, of the effect of imprisonment on such; — 

“ I take a page at random from the school register of four years ago, 
ami 1 And that of the thirty whose names are upon that page, not selected 
cases, but taken in the order in which they came to gaol, eighteen have 
been transported, two are now in gaol, having been frequently recom- 
mitted in the meantime ; one out of the thirty is in employment ; one 
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has emigrated ; two have died, one immediately after being discharged, 
the other shot in the street during a public disturbance ; leaving six out 
of the thirty whose history I have not been able to trace. I find, also, 
that the average number of times in gaol of these thirty is eight and a 
half, and the average time spent by them in gaol is fifteen months. • . . 
I find that, taking forty-two individuals (male adults), at tliis moment 
in Liverpool gaol, who were first received there as juvenile thieves, the 
aggregate commitments amount to 401, or nine and a half times each, 
on the average. These are all known thieves, and their cases are looked 
on, humanly speaking, as entirely hopeless. Of the forty-two instances 
to which I have referred, there are six under sentence of transportation. 
One first commenced his career of crime at the age of nine years, and 
has been nineteen times in gaol ; and, when I mention that, I need not 
bring forward any further proofs of the uselessness of all attempts at 
reformation, so long as there is not a radical change in the present 
vicious arrangements. There Is another, of twenty years of age, who, 
since being sentenced to transportation, has made a violent and deter- 
mined attempt on the life of one of the officers of the prison. I will 
show the same results with the females. Out of twenty-six females, all 
of whom commenced as juveniles, I find that twenty-five have been in 
gaol on an average seven times each; the other, 1 do not think it fair 
to bring forward, as an average example, because ftas hem jifty-semn 
times in gaol. The average time each is known, to spend in gaol is five 
years. I think I have established my position, that the Liverpool gaol, 
although singled out for special commendation by the inspector of 
prisons, is the most effectual institution that can be devised for trans- 
mitting and propagating crime.” — Report of th/e Birm. Conf p. 66. 

To this we may add the report of the Rev. W. Osborn, chap- 
lain of the Bath gaol, showing the career of fifty-three children, 
first imprisoned in the year 1844; — ‘‘They were all,” he says 
«« gran committals, and, in the course of the next six years, 
they had nassed through the gaol 216 times, costing no less than 
€0632. Of these, only five have been in any degree reformed, 
fifteen have been transported,"’ and thirty are now in training for 
the same fate. 

Our limits will not allow us to multiply extracts from the 
several speeches of recorders of boroughs, gaol chaplains, &c. &c., 
all tending to prove the same thing, namely, the utter ineffi- 
ciency of our present system, whether we view it as the means 
of deterring from crime, or of reforming the offenders ; and then 
arises the question as to why the present system, costly as it is to 
tiie state, is thus ineffective. We will endeavour fo give a 
solution to the problem, and show not only why the prelknt 
system is ineffective, but also what might be substitutea in its 
room with almost a certainty of success. 

When we find some machine destined for a particular purpose 
fail of doing its allotted work, we do not abandon our purpose as 
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an impossible thing, but we conclude that since we h?ive to work 
with material subsUnces governed by immutable law^ impressed 
upon them from the ve% first by a higher power than ours, we 
must have overlooked some one or more of these laws in the 
arrangement of our machinery. We have, perhaps, miscal- 
culated the amount of friction; or we have overlooked the 
chemical action of one substance on another; or made some 
other of the thousand mistakes which half-instructed men will do 
in their first attempts to grapple with the great laws of the 
material universe : we inform ourselves better, we remedy our 
blunders by the aid of scientific research, and finally we succeed. 
Just thus we ought to reason with regard to failures in legislation 
and government : the questions are more complicated, no doubt, 
but we must, after all, return to tKe laws of the material we have 
to deal with. If we would govern men, we must study the laws 
of man’s nature, for these too were imposed on him by a mightier 
power than ours ; and if we contravene them, we shall find, as in 
the case of the machine above supposed, that we have thrown away 
our money, and failed of our purpose. When the founders of 
the monastic orders imagined that by pledging men to celibacy 
and poverty, they should promote holiness and piety, what was 
the result ? They had overlooked some of the great laws of 
nature, and the consequences are but too well known. The 
failures which wc perpetually see in the results of our legal pro- 
visions are in like manner the consequence, in all probability, of 
our disregard of some of the great laws of human nature. Legis- 
lators know that fear is a strong motive, and they have depended 
on it far too much, for it is not the only one. Not a day passes 
which docs not afford instances of other emotions capable of 
overcoming this; and, consequently, of neutralizing i||| the 
results calculated on. When Davy applied his chemical science 
to the copper sheathing of ships, and prevented its corrosion, he 
had applied a true principle to a practical purpose ; but it had 
not occurred to him that when the copper bottom was no longer 
cleansed by corrosion it would become foul ; and, practicaujr, 
it was found that the ships thus sheathed would not sail# 
Thus we learn our science from our failures, for it is much to 
have learned what is not the right course, and he wouW be un- 
worthy of the name of a philosopher who should insist that the 
failure was merely accidental, and that, by persisting in the same 
course without further inquiiy, success would at last be attained. 
We have failed of attaining our object : we have sought to deter 
from crime, — it has increased ; — we have endeavour^ to reform 
the criminal, — he returns again and again to the gaol, growing 
more hardened with increasing years : then we have overlooked 
some great law of man’s nature, and our first business should be 
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to examine these laws more accurately, in order that, by 
shaping our measures accordingly, we many ensure better 
success. # 

Now, it is well known that the preservation of either the indivi- 
dual or the species is not trusted to a reasoning process as to the 
fitness of perpetuating the race of man upon the earth, nor to 
fear of the insufficiency of man to defend himself single-handed 
against the force of the elements, or the attacks of wild beasts : 
pleasure is attached to the gratification of natural appetites, and 
we eat, sleep, &c., not because it is wise and expedient to do so, 
but because there is an immediate satisfaction attending the 
gratification of animal wants. If we look into man’s motives 
of action, we shall find invariably that pleasure, either present or 
remote, is the moving spring oT all, even of the enthusiast who de- 
spises the good things of this world ; for he looks for something 
better hereafter, which is to be won by present mortification and 
abasement Happiness of some sort is the object which lies at 
the bottom of every man’s wishes, though what that happiness 
may be, depends on the degree of intellectual culture, and the 
pleasure of a Herschel or a Faraday will differ greatly from that 
of the poor boy in the street, gnawing a cake of gingerbread, or 
that of the ploughman who gazes triumphantly on the straight 
furrow before him ; but all will seek the gratification most ap- 
propriate to their habits of thought. Pain, or uneasiness of 
whatever kind, is felt to be uncongenial to our nature, — a thing 
to be avoided ; and, when felt, awakening feelings of displeasure 
which it requires long discipline to control. In few words we 
may lay it down as an axiom, that the normal state of man is 
that of enjoyment, — pain, the abnormal. 

If igp now look at the usual beginnings of crime, we shall see that 
it is but the irregular development of this instinctive longing for 
pleasure ; labour is toilsome, and therefore displeasing ; besides, 
a child’s labour is rarely for himself, — a companion boasts to 
him of the apples and cakes which he can procure by petty 
theft, without any labqpr at all; and he transgresses" in the 
expectation of procuring a greater pleasure than he is wont to 
enjoy. He is not doing evil for the sake of evil, but he is seek- 
ing a natural gratification. Follow him through his career of 
sin ; is it not always some ignis fatiius of pleasure which lures 
him on from one crime to another, plunging him indeed deeper 
in misery, but still promising enjoyment? 

We do not find that the drunkard is deterred from the plea- 
sure of his liquor by the knowledge that loss of health and ruin 
are likely to ensue ; the present satisfaction outweighs the more 
distant penalty; besides, some drink without such evil con- 
sequences, he thinks, and why may not he? Just so reasons the 
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criminal : some, nay many, escape conviction, and why should 
not he ? besides, a short imprisonment is no such very terrible 
thing ; and when it is ovfer, he is free to lead the same roving 
life i^ain. With these feelings he rdfceives the instructions of 
the schoolmaster and the chaplain for a few weeks: they tell 
him of sin, and set him lessons : he thinks of feasting and amus- 
ing himself within a very short time : the gaolers and persons 
about him arc cold and stern, his prison employments are dis- 
agreeable — ^his heart is not there; can we wonder, then, that 
little is learned in the gaol-school and chapel ? But solitary con- 
finement, where a boy, as Mr. Milner says, ^^may think about 
himself,” will not that avail? Probably not; you take a boy 
possessed of little or no knowledge but such as he has derived 
from his vicious courses ; you place him in a lonely cell, and you 
expect him to meditate like a philosopher on his duties and his 
destination ? Most probably when he thinks about himself it 
will be of the nights he has spent at the “ penny gaff” or the 
“ flash house,” and of the means to spend more at the same 
places when he gets out again, for the quality of the gratifica- 
tion sought is, as above observed, in exact proportion to the 
moral and intellectual state of the individual. Whatever dread, 
then, you may establish in a boy’s mind of the consequences of 
his low gratifications, all you will have obtained will be a more 
anxious calculation of the chanc# of impunity; the wish for 
the easy gains of thievery will not be lessened, for there has 
been nothing in the severe discipline he has undergone to 
enlarge or elevate the mind ; and the only specimen he has seen 
of a regular life, such as is approved by tne laws, is harsh and 
distasteful. In order to be virtuous, the love of goodness must 
be established in the mind; and, without any disrespect to 
Lieut.-Col. Jebb, the inspector of Parkhurst, and his favourite 
old Serjeants of twenty years’ standing,* we can hardly fanc|> 
that a man who recommends solitary confinement and a whip- 
ping, as the mild measures to be taken with a child of perhaps 
nine years old, f#r a first offencef — stealing an apple, or a turnip 


* Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb examined: — 

Are they not generally military men that you now employ? — (as wardens at 
Parkhurst.) — Most of them are. 

‘‘The consequence is, that they take their orders from their superiors, and 
they see them carried out with the children ? — We find that discharged pen- 
sioners, Serjeants of good character, who have served 18 or 20 years in the army 
or more, are unifonnly kind to the boys, and considerate in their treatment of 
them. They carry out their orders with precision, and they are unquesttonably 
the best officers we can obtain, either for juveniles or adults, Vhere it is neces- 
sary to preserve strict discipline.”— Uvidenee, p. 369. 

*)• Tnen your proposition, if I understand, is of confinement for only two or 
three days, and uniformly accompanied by corporal punishment?—! think a 
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it may be, — or the drill seijeants who carry out the discipline of 
Parkhurst so satisfactorily to the colonel’s mind, — will be exactly 
the people to show the loveliness of Christian benevolence, so as 
to win hearts from the eftor of their ways, and substitute in- 
dustry and morality for the wild pleasures of the boy thief 

It is very rarely that men will bring forward their true motives 
naked and unfledged ; unknowingly they clothe and adorn them 
so as to make a good appearance, before they will trust them to 
the world : and here lies our difficulty, for no one is willing to 
suffer his real thought to be grappled with and stripped of its 
drapery. Were not this the case, the argument would be simple 
enough. The children of parents in easy circumstances have 
fitting food and raiment, and their instruction and amusement 
are both cared for: these children are scarcely ever found in 
the criminal class, and long and large experience confirms the 
observation. Juvenile delinquents,” on the contrary, are for 
the most part destitute of all these advantages, — the children of 
parents who have been unable or unwilling to care for their 
comforts or their instruction : how patent, then, is the conclu- 
sion, that if we give these children food, raiment, instruction, 
and amusement, they will have no further temptation to crimi- 
nality than those of a higher class, and will consequently be- 
come steady and useful members of society. The real objec- 
tions to such a measure are,^the expense that it would entail, 
the fear that the lower classes would elbow the privileges of the 
higher when mentally they were their equals, and the doubt 
whether these privileged classes would find workmen and ser- 
vants among a population thus brought up; but the reasons put 
forward show scarcely any of these ugly features. We hear 
much of the rights of parents over their offspring, of the religious 
scruples which would be wounded by any general system of 
•diication,— of the danger of making cmldren discontented with 
the rank in which God has placed them, if we afford them an 
education beyond their station, and such like; but no one 
absolutely buttons his pockets and says, I am rich, and I mean 

■whipping with a birch rod, combined with a short period of solitary confine - 
ment, would have a deterring cflect, if administered for a first offence espe- 
cially*^ — lb. p. 376. 

^ Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb, in Ids evidence, says: have found great 

inconvenience at Parkhurst from pushing the attainments of the boys beyond 
what was necessary, to enable them to understand the ordina^ rules of arith- 
metic, and to read and write with facility. It was found that, instead of taking 
to employments which Avere open to them in the colonics, tliey were looking 
oiit for situations as clerhs and schoolmasters , and yetting quite out of their 
sphere : it was positively a disadvantage to them, and it ijoas that which led 
me to recommend a diminution in the school instructimi, and an increase in 
the industrial traiidng,”— of Evidence^ p. 363. 
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to keep my money; — to perpetuate a Helot race, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for my convenience, and it may be 
for the increase of my wealth.” Christianity has at feast 
shamed and scared this kind of selfishness from walking un- 
veiled, and no one dares even to his own conscience, to avow 
such motives; yet’ who can withhold a smile when he hears 
of the rights of parents who have never performed any of 
the duties of such a relation, or of the religious scruples of 
persons who have perhaps scarcely ever heard of a God, or if 
they have, practically disavow the belief by a life of utter care- 
lessness or vice; and as for the station in which these poor 
children are placed, who shall dare to say that a good God has 
destined any of his creatures to a life of miserable destitution ? 
When a butcher or a brewer’s son is afforded an education by 
his careful parent which enables him to rise to the highest 
honours of the church or the bar, or when a country clergyman’s 
son carves his way to the peerage with his sword, do we blame 
these men for quitting the rank in w^hich God had placed them? 
No ; they had ability to be useful in a different station, and they 
used it; the country profited by their services, and honoured 
them for what they had done, and justly. Let us not, then, try 
to be wiser than our Maker, and think that we are preserving 
good order in the world by crampii^ and stinting th^ faculties 
which he has given, whatever be uie accident of birth. We 
have paid the penalty of this foil}- long enough. Even if we 
consiaer it as a mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence, it 
is time to inquire whether the immense outlay of our stately 
prisons, with their staff of officers, — of our penitentiaries, and our 
penal colonies, may not be turned to better account, and so used 
as to lessen instead of yearly increasing the expence to the 
state. 

It is precisely at this point of the inquiry that the labours of 
the benevolent persons who have devoted themselves to the 
education and training of these outcast children, become im- 
portant ; for how’^ever true we may believe our theories to be, 
we could hardly expect others to act on them till they had been 
tested by experience. We have said that the aspiration after 
happiness, — which is, in fact, nothing more than the due satis- 
faction of the instincts and faculties given us by our Maker, — is 
a law of our nature, for if existence be anything more than the 
merest chance, these instincts and faculties must have an object ; 
and if we be debarred from their exercise, the object of exist- 
ence is defeated. We have said that it is a consequence of this 
law of our nature that when the instincts and faculties are 
cramped by circumstances, they will develop themselves irregu- 
larly, and this irregular development is the cause of crime ; and 
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we have assumed, as a consequence of this law, that sevetity, 
solitary confinement, &c., will merely excite a desire to escape 
from so unpleasai^t a discipline, but will leave the heart un- 
touched ; as a corollary we now assume that, by satisfying the 
natural craving of the child for kindness, and supplying, even in 
a moderate degree, the urgent wants of the body, the reform of 
the boy thief is likely to be effected. Let us now see the prac- 
tical wqrkkig of our theory, as exhibited in the evidence of Mr. 
John ^}Us, .one of the originators of the Brook-street Rc^ged 
School, which he, and some other worthy men in his own station 
of life, carried on at their private charge for some time. We 
must premise that he was at that period a shoemaker in a small 
way oi business ; had once, according to his own account, been 
careless as to religion — in fact, an unbeliever ; but finding such 
uncertainty as to matters of the highest import a painful state, 
he had studied the question till he convinced himself of the 
truth of Christianity, and, being convinced, showed the sincerity 
of his belief in his life. Struck with the miserable state of the 
children who thronged the streets in his part of the town, — he 
lived at 117, Albany-street, and his friends inhabited the same 
locality, — as early as 1843, they determined on opening a 
ra^ed school ; and, notwithstanding the riot and disorder which 
they had, to encounter at its first opening, soon assumed 4he 
dominion over those wild spirits which disinterested kindness 
mixed with firmness was likely to ensure. From the end of 
1843 till the beginning of 1847, these true followers of Christ 
gave their time and their money to this labour of love, without 
a hope of either fame or reward in this life. “ On the 24th of 
January, 1847,” says Mr. Ellis, in his journal, “a gentleman 
who had long indulged the hope that he should one day have 
the opportunity of testing the Christian principles that he pro- 
fessed, arrived,” — and the consequence of this opportune acces- 
sion of a gentleman of fortune was the formation in the follow- 
ing year of an industrial class. They began with three boys, 
aged respectively 17, 19, and 12; the first-mentioned having 
been a very bad character, — ^his mother keeping a very bad 
house, and sending him out tq thieve two more were soon 
aidded, and by the 4th December, 1848, the class amounted to 
fifteen. Mr. Ellis volunteered his services to teach them shoe- 
making.; but we will now let him tell his own tale. 

“‘Will you proceed to state the way in which these boys were 
tmted in the school first and afterwards in your house V ‘ I thought 
that one caulbe of their crime was want of employment ; they l\ad never 
been used to work, and no one had ever taken them by the hand to 
train them into the way of work. I employed them at shoemaking, and 
I made tlmr employment of shoemeJemg as amzesiny to them as 1 pos- 
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sihly coM, and I found the boys were very fond of making things 
themselves, such as shoes. I us<^ to go and sit with them for two or 
three hours a day, and I used to tell them that they might, by govern- 
ing their tongue, and governing their tempers, and governing their 
appetites, and governing themselves generally, he much more if 

they •tmvld put themsdves in harmony with the law$ of their own physical 
nature; and I showed them how wrong it was to break the social laws 
that bind society together, and also the laws of God, and so forth, I# 
considered that my conversation with them had a great effect J and I 
provided them with wholesome foody and I gwoe them dotkes to weary 
and I surrounded them with as nrniy cornforts as I possibly ootdd.^ 

^ Will you explain to the committee what was the effect which you 
gradually saw attained upon the mind of these three boys in oonsequence 
of the attention which you paid themf ‘ I at once recognised them as 
my children, and they looked upon me as their father.’ — ^ Had they at 
first any moral sense f ^No; when I first took them, they did not 
know right from wrong. When Miss Carpenter came to speak to one 
of my lads, she said to him — Don’t you think it wrong to stealf’ He 
said he thought it was right. She then asked him — “ But were you 
not afraid of Godf’ He said he did not believe there was a God. She 
said to him before she left him — ‘‘Would you steal now if you were to 
leave Mr. Ellis He said no, he could not. I endeavoured to con- 
vince these lads that honesty was the best policy, in my conversation 
with them whilst I was at work, and that they were responsible beings; 
that they had immortal souls, and that God being the raer of the 
universe, would know all that they had done, and all that they had 
said; so that these boys now, everyone of them, move about although 
in my absence, thinking that there is an eye over them,’ — ‘ Will you 
explain to the committee up to what point of training you have carried 
these boys in the school, and how you gradually introduced them into 
your house V ‘ My jffincipal object always was with those lads to put in 
their power the means of getting a living by teaching them a business : 
with regard to their morals y I thowjht I covld not do better than set before 
them a good example, and I ate with them, and drank with them, and 
slept with them, and 1 associated myself with them in every way; and, 
as far as religion goes (I don’t profess to be a religious teacher) I showed 
them the law of the gospel as well as I could.’ — ‘ Have you had any 
boys that you have been obliged to give up, whom you positively could 
not reclaim f ‘I have never seen such a case, and I have confidence 
that if I had any boy who had his right senses about him, I could 
reform him. Give me mind, and I will be bound to convince the 
mind. If I could not convert the heart, I could alter the mind. 
If they had a consciousness of their responsibility, and that the 
Omnipotent eye was upon them, that would be sufficient; but 
they had at first no more idea of a God than a heathen.’ — ‘ Have 
you received warnings from your neighbours, or from the police, 
of the hopelessness to attempt the reformation of these boys V * I was 
pei’suaded by the city missionary, I was persuaded by my friends, I was 
persuaded by the policemen, and by many others, resident near me, not 
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to have anything to do with them — of my inability to reform them. 
I had occasion to go to the station-liouse once. The inspector advised 
me seriously to abandon the hope of reforming them. He said the 
police had done all they could for them; that they ought, every one of 
them, to be transported, and that it would be far better for me to mind 
my own business, and leave them alone, as they would be sure to 
get transported, I have never troubled them since; and the*boys have 
#never troubled them.’ — ‘ How long have they been in your house f 
‘ They have been in my house above two years and a-half. The com- 
mittee gave them up ; the committee could not bear the burthen, 
because the funds fell off ; it is rather an expensive affair. I have 
taught those boys as effectually, in fact just the same, as if I had had 
a premium for them, I got places for them ; and some of the more 
expert ones in the business are now paying me^hack what they have cost 
me; and they have all solemnly pledged themselves to pay me back by 
their labour every farthing which they have cost me. It has been a 
sacrifice on my part ; but I had a strong convict{o7i that if the right meoms 
were used, the boys could be reformed ; and therefore, for my own satis- 
faction, I have carried the experiment out.’ — ‘ How have those boys 
that you have taken care of been treated by their comrades, when they 
have met them occasionally?’ ‘When first we took the boys into the 
school, I thought their companions would liave pulled the school down, 
they were so annoyed at it, because the lads we took were wlmt might he 
caUed the d^sof the gangs; they have come in a body before now, and 
have carrira away the lads from the* school after we had them there ; 
but, of course, the hoys soon found which was the best, A boy would 
not be there a month without knowing that it was better to be guided 
by me ; and he would choose for himself within a month to live with 
me rather than go back to his old associates. JSfow these hoys have 
succeeded^ many of them, in reforming their old associates, I never had 
emy thing like confinement; they toere always alhwed to* go <yat on a 
Sunday, when th&y had done ihekr work, arnong their parents and old 
associates,^ — ‘ How many boys attended the ragged school at first, on an 
average?’ ‘ 150.’ — ‘Out of these 150 how many have you put in the 
criminal class ?’ ‘ One third,’ — ‘ You say you have only stopped your 

proceedings owing to the want of funds?’ ‘Yes.’ — ‘Do you think 
that, upon the whole one third, if you had the power of bringing 
into operation your plan, it would have met with almost uniform 
success ?’ ‘ ISTo doubt. One lad said to me, not many weeks ago, that 

he knew many lads that would “square up,” which means, leave ofi* 
thieving, if I would take them; and many have been transported these 
last few years .’ — * And these children would have been saved, supposing 
there bad been a reformatory school, conducted any much under the 
system you speak of?’ ‘Yes; undoubtedly.’ — ‘ And you say that this 
mode of treatment has been quite sufficient to keep those fifteen 
children in perfect happiness and obedience towards you, as their 
master?’ ‘ Yes.’ ” — Minutes oj Evidence, p. 197, 

We may add, that the benevolent friends of this undertaking 
have not contented themselves with attending merely to the 
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bodily wants of their poor children, they have also cared for 
their amusements; and lectures, exhibitions, music, and other 
modes of spending the evening pleasantly, as well as profitably, 
have been resorted to. On no occasion have they misconducted 
themselves. 

At Mettray in France, in the Rauhe Haus.at Hamburg, and 
in some other establishments, the same method has been pursued 
on a larger scale, and with encouraging success ; and lately Mr. 
Sturge, of Birmingham, much to his honour, has founded an in- 
dustrial school for the reformation of young thieves, and has called 
in Mr. Ellis to assist in the good work. It has already been in 
operation for some months, and bids fair to rival that of Brook- 
street in usefulness. Mr. Ellis took with him as his assistant 
one of the fifteen boys above mentioned, and finds him a very 
able coadjutor. Their first step was to go to the gaol and pick out 
about a dozen of the boys confined there to commence with, and 
the success thus far has fully justified this excellent man’s san- 
guine anticipations. Our limits will not allow of farther quota- 
.tion from the report, from which we have already drawn so 
^ largely ; but those who arc interested in the subject would do 
well to make themselves further acmiainted with it, which they 
may do at the moderate cost of six shillings. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the reform of criminals, but 
there is a yeCmore important part of the subject which remains 
to be considered ; we allude to the actual prevention of crime. 
Aiearly a'tentury has elapsed since Beccaria first urged that it 
was ** better to prevent crimes than to punish them,” and that 
‘‘if we would prevent crime we must perfect the system of 
education.” Both appear to be such self-evident propositions, 
that it seems extraordinary that it should be needful to revert to 
them, yet notwithstanding all that has been said by the wise of 
all ages, from Solomon downwards, and all that has been done 
by individuals within these few years, England, as a nation, has 
shown a degree of culpable negligence on this point which can 
hardly be accounted for ; and the legislature has indolently stood 
aside to allow the children of the state to be trained in the way 
they should not go, till we are alarmed at the extent of an evil 
which might very easily have been checked had it been attended 
to in time. Among those who have endeavoured to awaken the 
public attention to this most important subject, none have been 
more active than Miss Carpenter, the benevolent sister of Dr. W* 
Carpenter, so well known in the scientific world by his excellent 
works on physiology; and in her present work she has forcibly 
pointed out the defects of our present system. 

“ Rogues and vagabonds,” says she, " still baffle the most vigilant 
and energetic magistrates, who can only award them as a punishment 
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a p€tiod of repose and eleansing in a gaol^ to go forth renovated and 
refreshed for their lawless vrovk. These are the rAnaNra of a new 
race> and every generation, ^ the 0ml u not arrested, must become more 
hardened and experienced in vice than the former one. No wonder 
that from such a race rise men who, at an early age> are prepared for 
every crime. It k. probable that even the existence of a class of 
persons is unknown to the larger portion of the community, still less 
the extreme degradation of their mode of life.” 

And having given facts to justify her assertion, she adds : — 

The only means of rescuing the children from an education which 
probably in each generation will leave a more pennanent impression in 
^ult age, wiM he hy compidsorUy subjecting them to a religUyus, moral, 
ami industrial training,'^ 

This lady’s residence at Bristol, and habits of visiting among the 
poor, as well as her large experience in ragged and industrial schools, 
would have entitled her opinion to our most serious attention, 
even if common sense had not already taught us that it is better 
to be healthy than convalescent, better to have acquired habits 
of self-government, religion, and industry, so as to feel no 
temptation to crime, than to be snatched like a brand from the ^ 
fire by some individual like John Ellis, of rare talent for his 
work — a talent so rare that wc can never hope to have enough 
of such teachers to empty our prisons. It is quite clear that 
when this religious, moral, and industrial training is m^^st 
needed, the parents will not seek it for their children, since they 
Can make them a source of profit by sending them out to beg or 
steal ; or if they do not actually train them to crime they are too 
poor to pay, or perhaps too ignorant to wish for instruction for 
their families. It is difficult to provide food, and the child must 
pick it up where he can ; or he is an orphan perhaps, and pilfers 
for a maintenance whilst too young and friendless to earn it. 
These are the classes which fill onr gaols, and which are now 
too numerous to be dealt with by individuals only. It was, 
therefore, with feelings of ho common anxiety that those who 
saw the importance of the matter in hand waited for the^ expla- 
nation of the measure promised, in rather magnificent terms, by 
Lord Johu Russell, having for its object a system of national 
education^ That mcOsurb is now before the public, and we 
need hardly say how geneml a disappoihttnent it has occasioned. 
This minister, so bold in some things, shrinks from the diffi- 
culties of legislating on such a subject, ahd quietly falls back on 
the schools already organised under the superintendence of the 
Committee of Privy Gouncii Yet it is admitted on all sides, 
that these schools have riht met the emergency. The old, old 
objection of religious differences is brought forward as a bugbear, 
and the mealtej^ifrom which so much had been hoped shrinks 
down into a simplification of the legal processes witn regard to 
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smuU charities, and a permission to towns to tbemselyea in 
farther support of such schools as are already receiving the aid 
of the government ! A great nation has called on ka legtskture 
to rescue thousands of unhappy children from destittition and 
vice, and to remove the opprobrium from its name of being the 
only country of Europe, where public instruction is left to the 
care of private charity, and this scanty measure, cut down to the 
smallest possible cost, and miserably inadequate to meet the 
needs of the population, is all the reply ! The best that can be 
said of it is, that it is a step, though a very small one, in the 
right direction; and we may hope perhaps, according to the 
adage, ce n^est que 4 ? premier pas qui coute^^ that the next steps 
will be larger and more rapid; but we cannot allow that the 
difficulties in the way of a more comprehensive njeasure are by 
any means of the magnitude Lord John llusseU supposes. It is 
the fundamental principle of every social compact, that wherever 
the safety of life and property is endangered by any man, or set 
of men, the state has a right to interfere, has a cL^im on those 
whom it protects for the necessary expenses incurred in the 
doing so, and may abridge the liberty of those who use their 
freedom for the disturbance of social orSey, There could be no 
criminal law if this were not an acknowledged right. Now of 
the three classes of children above mentioned as in the way to 
become criminal, it is quite clear that the parents, from ill-intcn-» 
tion or incompetence, are promoting their progress in evil, and 
thus rendering th<5m dangerous to the public peace. Who then 
could blame the statesman who should *step in, and say to the 
parents, ‘‘You have forfeited your parental rights by your per- 
verseness or your neglect, henceforth we will look to the 
education of these children of the state ; and instead of waiting 
till they have plundered the public to an inconvenient extent, 
and then by a costly process consigning them to prisons and 
penitentiaries where they are maintained at the charge of the 
state, we will teach them to be honest, industrious, good men, 
who will give no trouble to theii; neighbours, and be useful 
members of society,” 

Now this cannot be done by the present measure, but the pre- 
sent measure might very easily be made to efiect it. The power 
of raising a school rate is thereby given, the mode of applying 
this rate is limited : we would propose to extend it to mget ,,the 
exigency thus : — Where children of the tlescription abovomen- 
tioned are found to exist, Jt should ^be competent for wy inha- 
bitant of the district to lay an infomiatiort befoic the magistrates, 
who should be required thereupon Jo make inquiry as to the 
facts, and be empowered to sufomon suck persons before 
them as they shall find needful for ascerUinin^:4ilf!i j^ The 
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facts being substantiated, they should then be required to make 
an order for the reception, gratis, of such child or children into 
the nearest industrial school; and in case of destitution, a farther 
order on the relieving oflScer of the parish, for two or three meals a 
day for each child so received : for it is certain that the creature 
must be fed, and cannot be expected to attend school and 
care for his intellectual wants, unless the cravings of the 
animal nature are satisfied. If there be« no industrial school 
within reach, then, on the good old principle of the Saxon law, 
that Christian men are bound to love and do good to their 
neighbours, and that social men are bound to look to the peace 
of the society of which they form a part, — on this principle, which 
still forms the foundation of both our common and statute law — 
we would have power given to the magistrates to make an order 
for the erection of an industrial .and feeding school, on the model 
of those which have been found so successful in Aberdeen and 
other places, to be paid for by the school rate. The school thus 
founded should be placed under the authority of a committee of 
ratepayers, and subject to the visits of an inspector, under the 
orders of the Committee of Privy Council. Every part of the 
machinery is ready: it only requires a more active use of it, 
and the present feeling of the public on this subject is such, that 
such a plan would probably be received as a boon, rather than, 
resisted as a burthen. As a proof of the urgent necessity of 
such a. measure, we may state, that in Westminster, in the year 
1847, out of a population of 16,000 children under twelve years 
of age, 12,000, or three-fourths, do not attend any school; in 
St Pancras, in the same year, in one district containing 15,000 
children from two to twelve years of age, 8000, or more than 
half, were wholly without instruction. If the cost of such schools 
be objected to, let it be remembered that, in the districts where 
they are most needed, the rental is so ample that a rate of a 
penny or twopence in the pound would meet the demand;^ and 
those who are inclined to urge this objection should also consider 
how much of individual and parochial neglect must have pre- 
ceded a state of things which could call for such interference — a 
neglect which must be characterized as culpable, and, therefore, 
deserving to be mulcted. Moreover, the cost of prosecution, 
with all its concomitant expenses, is quite as large ; and if an 
orderly and industrious population can be reared at no greater 
charge than our criminals now entail upon us, can any man in 
his senses hesitate as to which he would choose ? 

♦ Mr. Locke, the honorary secretary of the .Ragged Schools Union, states 
that in his pariah of 8t. George/s, Hauovcr-square, a rate of one penny in the 
ptmnd would r^|i|&e 2000^., which wotdd be far more than would be needed to 
maintain industridi feeding schools for all the destitute children of the parish. 
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Bat then comes the bugbear of the religious question ; and aa 
it seems to alarm all parties, we will give it a little further con- 
sideration ; for here, too, as we have noticed above, the diffi- 
culty has been met and vanquished by individuals in the 
numerous ragged schools now established. If, as Lord John 
Bussell holds, the nation owes to the children it undertakes to 
rear, an education that will afford them better rules for present 
conduct, and brighter 'hopes for the future, than can be wrought 
out by algebra, or learned from political economy ; still these 
rules and these hopes are the common property of all ^ who 
name the name of (yhrist.’’ It is not one sect or one church 
alone that teaches to do justice and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with our God yet what else is required If we sum 
up the differences of all the sects that ever have arisen in the 
church, we shall find that they all consist in points of abstract 
doctrine, sufficiently puzzling to the wisest, and quite beyond 
the comprehension of children: points which the enlightened 
teacher, of whatever creed, would endeavour to avoid in the 
instruction he gives to his young pupils. The great moral 
rules, given in the sermon on the mount, can be taught by 
every denomination of Christians without any difference of 
opinion ; all of them agree that, to do to others ^ we would they 
should do to us, to love our neighbours as ourselves, to forgive 
our enemies, humbly to own our dependence on the Creator, and 
carefully to follow in the steps of Jesus of Nazareth, are essential 
rules of life : each wishes to add something else, but will anyone 
venture to deny that the child or the man who acts up to these 
rules has worked out his own salvation, even if he have never 
heard of that something else ? To him who thinks that especial 
dogma important, it is so, for himself but for himself only: no 
man must tamper witli his own soul by giving up, in his own 
person, what he considers to be essential; but then, with the 
large charity which true religion enjoins, let us believe that it is 
possible that others may sometimes be right, though we do not 
see it. Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” says 
the Apostle ; to his own master he standeth or falleth.” Shall 
we, then, refuse the water of life to the thirsty soul, because 
some one may resist the addition of a flavouring agreeable to our 
palate but not to his ? Let us rather give the pure eforaent to 
the perishing wayfarer. About that^ no difference of opinion 
can arise. 

We will ask any one who has ever superintended the teaching 
of the Church Catechism to eighty or a hundred children, of aS 
ages, in a national school, whether, if he stops any one of them 
short, even in the easiest part— for instance, the4|ijaty tO|>ur. 
neighbour,” the child has the smallest idea of thi meaning of 
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what he has been saying? And is it for the sake of this parrot- 
like recitation of a form, which no child who learns it by rote 
ever comprehends, that we are to throw away all the advantages of 
early instruction for the rising generation ? But, say its advo* 
cates, — though they do not understand it now, they will remember 
it in after life. We will grant this for the sake of the argument, but 
what then ? Does the mature man believe merely because he has 
learned some formula by rote in his childhood? If that be so, 
why do we see men who have learned both the catechism and 
articles of the Anglican Church going over to Rome in their 
mature age? But it is not so: if a man be capable of under- 
standing, he is also capable of examining, and he will believe no 
more than appears to him true and reasonable : if he be not 
capable of understanding it, the formula remains a dead letter, 
valueless as regards his life or his habits. 

It is not needful that ministers of any denomination should be 
employed in giving the requisite instruction to the children of 
such schools as we propose. The early church anrely knew its 
business as well as we do ; but the catechists of the first centuries 
were not generally of the presbytery, though to them was 
confided the two or three years’ preparation of neophytes which 
then preceded baptism. The young heathens — for who will dare 
to call them Christians? — to whom we propose to offer the be- 
nefits, not the severities of civilisation, require the aid of the 
catechist to prepare them for the baptism of the heart, without 
which the water sprinkled, and the words spoken by the minister 
are but an empty form ; and, in our day, the schoolmaster repre- 
sents the catechist of the ancient church. If he be not Christian 
enough to be trusted with the religious instruction of the children 
placed under his care, he is not fit for his charge ; if he be, then 
let the committee and the inspectors see that he teaches these 
Christian precepts which alone fulfil the condition so much in- 
sisted on of late years, quod semper^ quod uhique^ quod ah 
omnibtfs" We have already pointed out which. they are. When 
these children have been nourished with the millc of the word” 
till they have learned to act up to its morality, and have arrived 
at mature age, they will choose for themselves the rites whicli 
best suit their feelings and their habits, for ceremonies are but 
the outward expression of feeling; and w^e might then see 
around us a people whose life is in harmony wdtli the faith they 
profess, instead of the nominal Christians but practical atheists, 
which at present conjpose the majority of all classes. The sen- 
tence may seem a harsh one, but wdio shall call him a Christian 
who neglects all the duties of his professed faith, and lives as if 
money were his God, and worldly greatness his heaven? From 
such a heartless idolatry as this, as well as from the consequences 
it is likely to entail, Good Lord deliver us I” 
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MemoirHy Journal^ and Correspondence of Thomas Moore^ 
Edited by the Jlight Honourable Lord John Bussell^ M,P* 
Vols. L II. III. and IV. 1853. 

W E never hear or speak of Tom Moore without feelings of 
an almost personal affection, so genial and kindly is the 
nature which beams everywhere in his poetry, like sunshine 
playing among the summer boughs. We know but of one other 
author for whom we have tlie same affectionate regard, and he 
is so like Moore himself, that at thought of him we are half dis- 
posed to turn Pythagorean, and admit the dreamer’s claim to 
Eupfaorbus’ shield, and never eat beans again. What Moore 
was in London, must Horace have been in Rome — the same 
genial 'fcoon companion — the same sweet lyric poet — the same 
true patriot — the same playful satirist. Take which phase of 
Moore’s character you like, you will find the corresponding 
traits in his Roman prototype : the very subjects which inspired 
their muse — the very accidents of their life — have a curious 
resemblance. Born of lowly parentage, each raised himself to a 
position of honourable intimacy with the highest of the land; 
and each looked back with mindful love to the old home and 
the fond parent. Nil me pceniteat sanum patris kujus^^ (never 
while in my senses will 1 be ashamed of such a father), says 
Horace, the friend of Augustus and of Maecenas; and Moore’s 
mother never failed through life to receive two letters a week 
from “her own Tom” (as he lovingly signs himself), though 
Tom might at that very time be getting feted at Holland House, 
breakfasting eii famille with the Duke of Orleans, or singing 
choruses with the Princess Augusta of England. 

Each poet had the same love for the country, but each loved 
dearly, in the height of the season, when the grandees poured in 
from Raise or from Bath, to leave the Sabine farm, or the 
Wiltshire cottage, mingle among the crowds that thronged 
the mother-city of their nation. If Horace drew around him an 
admiring circle to hear him recite his latest ode, Moor^, too, 
could always attract the guests at Lady Donegal’s, or Iiord 
Moira’s, to hearken to his last new melody. If Horace could 
point with pride to Maecenas as his patron, and Virgil as his 
friend, Moore might have equal reason to boast of Lansdowne 
and of Rogers, ilorace cannot travel to Brundosiuin without 
versifying the adventures of his journey; and Moore leaves the 
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world his "^Rhymes upon the Road” to commemorate his tour 
with Lord John Russell. Horace, no less than Moore, 

ran 

Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all;” 

and, like Moore, charmed his readers equally by the tender 
beauty of his love songsy the fire of his patriotic odes, and the 
sparkling grace that adorns his epistles and his satires. 

We might pursue this analogy at greater length, and quote 
passage after passage of kindred tone and feeling, from their 
works. In one point, indeed, there is a disparity between the lot 
of the Roman poet and that of our English Wrist: — Horace had no 
patrician friend to edit his memoirs — Moore had ; and to the 
affection of Lord John Russell is, doubtless, to be attributed the 
taste that dictated the appropriate binding of these four pleasant- 
looking volumes, the sentiment — from Horace by the way — 

Spiral adhuc amor^^ on their titlepage, a short preface, and 
some few scattered notes. • 

We cannot allow that press of public business” is any 
excuse for the way in which the editor has performed his task : 
^^what is worth doing at all, is worth doing well;” and had 
Lord John felt himself unable to bestow sufficient time upon the 
task, he should have intrusted it to the care of some one more 
competent as more disengaged and painstaking. Still less 
can wc think, with some of his reviewers, tliat the con- 
descension of the ‘‘noble Lord” in editing at all compensates 
for the carelessness of his performance. Heaven preserve us 
from such condescension! Wc have a vulgar prejudice in favour 
of a good editor, though a plebeian, over a duke’s son, who — 
spite of the Amor spirat^^ motto — takes such slight pains in his 
labour of love. Wc willingly own, however, that Tom Moore 
himself would care more about the lordship than the editing, 
and would feel the consolation of his fellow-counttyman, who, 
in a sedan-chair with the bottom taken out, remarked : “ that it 
would be very like walking if it weren’t for the honour, and 
that’s what I wishes.” 

But, while we deny that any condescension can atone for 
what — but for the honour aforesaid — is * very like no editing 
at all, we deny, quite as emphatically, that there is any peculiar 
condescension in the case. Lord John Russell would himselli 
we know, be the very first to repudiate any such weak plea as 
sundry of his critics have put in on his behalf. There was, 
doubtless, once a time in English history when the aristocrat 
would associate on no other than dishonouring terms with the 
plebeian man, of letters ; but — nous avons cliangi tout cela. The 
head of the Howards does not deem it beneath him to lecture 
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bafore the hard-handed frequenters of a mechanics’ institute. 
Lord Lansdowne feels — and yet, we hope, for many years to 
come, will live to feel it among his highest privileges, to be the 
fosterer of literature, and the friend of authors ; and poor Lord 
Belfast — ‘*too untimely ta’en” — havS but just assured the world 
in his latest published work, that his proudest heir-loom is tlie 
dedication of the Irish Melodies'’ to his ancestress. — ^We 
gladly own, that Lord John Russell is no unworthy scion of 
the family to whom we have heard applied Macaulay’s praise of 
the lioman Fabii, ^^that good home that loves the people welU* 
No one is really more superior to low pride of family — no one 
better appreciates genius and talent wherever he may find it. No 
one, moreover, knows better than the editor of Moore’s Memoirs,” 
that the alliance of the nobly-born with the richly-gifted is an 
alliance “ twice blest.” Augustus’ minister is best known from 
Horace’s Odes ; Mr. Secretary Craggs would be more than 
half-forgotten, if Pope had not embalmed his name in verse ; 
and the time may come when, at least, some part of the great 
Whig leader’s fame may be due to the honourable friendship 
which existed between him and the greatest of Irish poets. 

The arrangomciiL of these memoirs reminds us of a book, 
doubtless well-known to many of our readers, Ilolcroft’s 
Memoirs.” Tom Moore, like Mr. llolcroft,^ began an autobio- 
graphy, but neither of them had time or patience to get much beyond 
the reminiscences of boyhood. After many years had passed, they 
once more took up the pen to chronicle the histoiy of their life, 
but this time it was in the form of a diary of theqiresent, instead 
of a narrative of the past. 

Between these two periods there lies an interval of greatest 
interest and importance, which in Holcroft’s memoirs has been 
bridged over by a biographical sketch from the editor: in Moore’s 
by a mass of letters which look as if they never had an editor. 
In the first, if the least eventful, division of the poet’s life, there 
is much of pleasant anecdote and kind remembrance, extending 
lirom his earliest childhood till he first goes to London, gets in- 
\ ttoduced to Lord Moira, and — proud moment ! — is lighted to bed 
by that stately personage ” himself. 

John Moore, the father, was, it seems, a wine merchant of 
Dublin, who rather late in life married a girl of eighteen years old. 
She was Tom’s favourite parent, and never did mother deserve 
better of her son. There are innumerable little traits of her 
devoted affection for him. Directly after his birth, she must 
have a medal struck, with his name and birthday stamped upon 
it — a much-prized record, which she always kept carefully con- 
cealed.” A year or two only, and Tom is the ** show-child” of 
the neighbourhood, and, carefully taught by has to repeat 
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before admiring friends radical verses on Grattan, the Irish 
“apostate” of that day. When at school he was always sure, 
of her assistance in his studies : — “ On more than one occasion,” 
he writes, “she ha^ come to my bedside on her return home 
from some evening party and waked me, while I have cheer- 
fully sat up in my beu, and repeated over all my Ipssons to 
her.” 

The same watchful, loving care attended him through his 
college life, and when at last the boy of nineteen leaves his home 
for London and the bar, we read of Mrs. Moore sewing up with 
care in “the waistband of his pantaloons” not only the hard- 
earned guineas which she had been scraping together for him, 
but — a treasure far more precious as she would think it — “a 
scapular, or small bit of cloth, blessed by the priest, which a fond 
superstition inclined her to believe would keep the wearer from 
harm.” 

But Tom Moore carried to London with him what he would 
find of greater value than either guinea or scapullr, “ Few people 
combine, as you do, Tom,” said one of his acquaintance in after 
years, “ the poet, the musician, and the vocalist.” For music he 
had the deepest, truest love : from a boy a plaintive air brought 
tears into his eyes, and gave birth, he thinks, to the early ex- 
pressions of his muse. “ An old lumbering harpsichord” had come 
into his father’s hands as part payment of some bad debt, and on this 
his mother made him learn to play ; while it was soon discovered, 
he tells us, “that I had an agreeable voice and taste for 
singing ; and iif^the sort qf gay life we led (for my mother was 
always fond of society), this talent of mine frequently enlivened 
our tea parties and suppers.” 

His first verses were, he says, “ almost beyond the reach of 
memory;” but the first he can recall were on a subject suffi- 
ciently droll. A toy called a bandalore or quiz — common enough 
in every nursery, but not known to forty French dictionaries, 
which an erudite contemporary has consulted with very praise- 
worthy perseverance — was in 1790 the fashionable amusement. 
In the public gardens of Dublin, scores of people of each sex 
played it up and down as they walked along. The Duke, then 
Col. Wellesley, said Lord Plunket, was playing with a “quiz” 
the whole time of the sitting of some committee in the Irish 
House of Commons. And, wTote the future author of “ Lalla 
Rookh,” — 

“ The ladies too, when in the streets, or walking in the Green, 

Went quizzing on to show their shapes and graceful mien.” 

At the age of dgjhteen, Tom Moore became a member of the 
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Historical Society of Trinity College ; and here he learnt that 
art which, during his life of dinner parties, must have beeti often 
most useful to him. It was the golden age of the ** Historical;’^ 
and — if the Cambridge Union,” twenty years afterwards, when 
Macaulay, and Praed, and Bulwer, were its orators, became more 
famous, — Robert Emmet was in himself enough to excite the 
attention, and then the enthusiasm, of his youthful auditors. 
Moore’s admiration for him was very great : in his life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald he tells us : I have heard little oratory since 
that appeared to me of a loftier or purer character; and the 
effects it produced, as well from its own exciting power as from 
the susceptibility with which his audience caught every allusion 
to passing events, was such as to attract seriously the attention of 
the fellows, and by their desire one of the scholars, a man of ad- 
vanced standing and reputation for oratory, came to attend our 
debates expressly for the purpose of answering Emmet, and en- 
deavouring to nei^alize the impressions of his fervid eloquence.” 

Emmet was, hemever, a dangerous man to have for a friend, 
and poor Moore nearly got into serious trouble on suspicion of 
being implicated in the Irish conspiracy. Soon after this our 
poet leaves college, begins his translation of Anacreon’s Odes, 
and going to London, enrols himself a member of the Middle 
Temple. 

With Moore’s letters — which are now for many years our only 
guide — we own ourselves greatly disappointed. We had fondly 
hoped that ^mth his opportunities for collecting j)iquant anec- 
dote and gossip, with his knowledge ofnvell nigh every great or 
talented man of the day, and with a wit so bright, and an imagi- 
nation so lively, he would have found a place among the best of 
English letter writers. It is not merely that his letters are with- 
out that indefinable charm which characterizes Walpole’s — or the 
quaintness which delights us in Charles Lamb’s — or even the 
devil-may-care vivacity which spices Byron’s; but they are, 
almost without exception, positively dull. There is scarcely a 
good letter among them ; and, should any one hereafter publish 
a selection of the best letters in the language — a book long 
wanted — it is not too hazardous to prophesy that the name of 
Moore will not appear in its index of authors. The fact is, he 
wanted two great qualities of a letter writer; and the same 
want is even more apparent in his diary. He had not a graphic 

E eu, nor any power of analyzing character. Without the first, 
e was unable to sketch particular scenes with ease and vigour; 
destitute of the second, he could not portray the character of his 
associates, or make us acquainted with anythin beyond their 
dinners and their repartees. A bad pamt^^Of men’s outv 
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ward actions, he never investigated those hidden springs which 
prompted them, or laid bare the motive which inspired their 
conduct. His wit too generally fails him when he sits down to 
write : was it that he thought his correspondents unable to appre- 
ciate it, and that he cared not to fling any stray pearl before 
them ? or was it all dissolved over-night in the full claret glasses 
of his aristocratic friends ? 

Some of the letters are so unnecessary, as well as dull, 
that their insertion would be matter of wonder were it not 
evident economy of editorial time, to insert things just as they 
come, and save the trouble of selection. Here is one, for in- 
stance ; and we will engage to pick out at least fifty equally 
suggestive 

No. 48. To his Mother. 

“Wednesday, May 13, ISOl* 

# * * « It is now a fortnight since I came to D^ingtoii ; it has not 
by any means seemed tedious to me ; and, I tliin* another week will 
be the conclusion of my visit. I shall let you know particularly when 
I leave it.” 

Other letters, again, contain just the same story, only written 
to a difierent correspondent, as, for instance, Nos. 258, 261, 289, 
where we have the threefold gratification of learning how, 
during a visit to Mr. Strutt at Derby, Mrs. Moore received a 
cadeau of a very fine ring,” a fan, and a bronze-candlestick. 
That the letters are not always in order, we are^candidly in- 
formed in a note, and the confession must, we suppose, disarm 
our just criticism on this point 

To be honest and briefj we recommend all who are not 
deeply interested in Moore, to avoid this dreary desert of cor- 
respondence : they will gain but little amusement, and no strong 
idea of the poet’s epistolary talent, nor anything, indeed, save 
ennui. Miss Godfrey’s letters are incomparably the cleverest in 
these two half-volumes : and, occasionally, they elicit a pretty 
good rejoinder, on the principle, we presume, of the Arabian 
proverb, ‘‘that a fig-tree looking upon a fig-tree, becometh 
fruitful here is an example ; — 

“I was a good deal .surprised at you — who are so very hard to 
please — speaking so leniently of Scott’s ‘Lord of the Isles;* it is 
wretched stuff — the bellman all over. I’ll tell you what happened to 
me about it, to give you an idea of what it is to con‘espond confix 
deniicdly with ^frm. In writing to Lorvgmany the other day, 1 said: 
‘ betw^n you and me, I don’t much like Scott’s poem and 1 had an 
answer back : ‘We are very sorry that you do not like Mr. Scott’s 
hbok. J|(engi|^, Hurst, Orme, Rees, Brown, k Co.’ What do you 
think 01 ^is iE^ a ‘jbketween you and me V ” • 
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But this series of letters is, at least, valuable, as showing us 
what a true good heart was Tom Moore^s ; and how unaffectedly 
loving were his feelings, when, later in life, he wrote, comparing 
his home-affection to the pendant boughs of the banyan: — • 

’Tis thus, though woo’d by flattering friends, 

Aud fed with fame (if fame it be), 

This heart, my own dear mother, bends, 

With love’s true instinct, back to thee.” 

It is useful, too, as showing us his early success and fame ; how 
he fights with Jeffrey, and becomes a “ lion and how he num- 
bers among his friends dukes and earls by the score. Dukes and 
earls were his peculiar weakness. " I dine with Lord Moira to- 
morrow, and go in the evening, with Lady Charlotte, to aix 
assembly at the Countess of Cork’s;” the day of the great illu- 
minations I breakfasted with the Lord Mayor, dined with Lord 
Moira, and went in the evening to Mrs. Butler’s, the Duchess 
of Athol’s, Ladji Mount Edgecurnbe’s, and Lady Cole’s.” 

Happier still wris he, when, in conjunction with his love of 
rank, he could indulge a purer love — which was equally strong 
in him — that of his own family. think it would have pleased 
you,” he writes, to see my wife in one of Lord Moira’s car- 
riages, with his servant riding after her, and Lady Loudoun’s 
crimson travelling cloak round her, to keep her comfortable.” — 
But, after all, he learned that it does not always answer to put 
one’s trust jin princes, and he probably suffered more mortifica- 
tion from Lord Moira’s neglect, than he had felt pleasure from 
his many visits to Donington. Thafr Lord Moira disappointed 
Moore’s just expectations is undeniable; but that he by no 
means deserves the reproaches which have been heaped upon 
him, is, we think, equally certain. Through him Moore 
obtained the appointment at Bermuda: if it turned out unfor- 
tunately, that, at least, was not Lord Moira’s fault; through him, 
old John Moore became barrack-master at Dublin, and, time 
after time, we read of little kindnesses conferred on Tom him- 
selfi and his wife. 

Our reader notices that Moore is married, but, we fear, 
the bare fact is all he is likely to ascertain from these volumes. 
The lady was a Miss Dilke, a charitable note informs us; but 
where sue came from, or where they met, or what wa 3 her 
station in life — on all these points the memoirs are silent; 
the letters give no hint ; the editor, of course, affords no chie* 

It was a happy marriage ; she was beautiful, as her husband 
repeatedly tells us ; she was amiable, and obliging, and indul- 
gent, as we gather from many a little incident ; she was — an 
important fact — admired by Lady Holland, an<L:i2|]s;es^, by the 
Duchess of Sussex, to Lady Heathcote h^dayW beauty.” 
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He fixed his home at Sloperton, near Lord Lansdowne’s^ 
Bowood ; his library, his society will be of use kind friends 
aad neighbours are round him, great folk from London constantly 
pass that way: and here, with scarcely a wish ungratified, he 
quietly settles down. Here, too, begins his Diary : and such a 
Diary ! It already occupies two volumes and a half, and if it 
draws its slow length along through the whole of his life, it will, 
according to most accurate calculation, and at its present rate, 
extend to seven more volumes, and require a bookcase to itself! 

What we have said of the editing of the Letters applies, with 
at least equal force, to the Diary. It needed careful’ revision 
and curtailment, and the one, and only part which apparently is 
curtailed, is the very part on which we longed for fullest in- 
formation — the destruction of the Byron Memoirs. — Mcan- 
w^hile we may learn any number of remarkable facts, such as, 
•'January 1st, 1819: Weary, and resting after last night’s 
gaieties. Visitors in the morning. Read to Bessy the Scotch 
novel in the evening;” or, “ August 31st: Took a cold collation 
to Chittoway Wood. Bessy and Mrs. Phipps, Miss Maugham, 
Miss Debrett and Anastasia. Phipps not well, and could not 
come. A very delightful da 3 ^ The Hughes’s to supper.” Or, 

November 1st, 1823 : Read and wTotc,” ''2nd; Walked with 
Bessy in the evening, and called upon the Starkeys,” &c. &c., ad 
nauseam. 

Explanatory notes might have been desirable to unriddle 
many an allusion and hint otherwise inexplicable to those who 
live outside the charmed Whig circle : instead of them we are 
favoured with editorial criticism of this sort: — "There is much 
justice in these remarks of Mr. Wordsworth.” " I cannot agree 
with Mr. Kenny in this opinion.” " There is some resemblance 
between Tintern Abbey and ' Cbilde Harold;’ but, as Voltaire 
said of Homer and Virgil, ^When they tell me Homer made 
Virgil,’ I answer, ' Then it is his best work.’ So of Words- 
worth it may be said, ‘ If he wrote the third canto of Childe 
Harold, it is his best work.’ ” 

The most valuable illustrative remarks — in all, perhaps, a 
dozen — are to Inform us that Moore lent Byron’s Memoirs to 
Lady Burghersh ; that the Due dc Broglie has great abilities; 
that Mrs. Harvey was a very accomplished woman ; that the 
Prince de Carignan was afterwards Charles Albert; and that 
Lord Spencer was an excellent shot. Such stories, too, as were 
but doubtfully true, might also Ixave been omitted, or at least com- 
mented upon ; we fear the one which Lord Londondeiriy has 
exposed lyill not prove the only exception to Lord John’s careful 
inspeieM^.,^<‘' 

howev^, grateful for what we have, and thank- 
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fmUy acknowledge that no publication, of late years, contains a 
bettcrstock of lively anecdotes, good jokes, and clever sayings, than 
these volumesof Diary. The book reminds us of Margaret Duchess 
of Newcastle’s definition of “ a great memory;” it is ^^a standing 
pond full of the droppings of other men’s wit — ^and when a year 
or two have passed, it will form a most useful repertoire for 
great conversationalists and diners-oiit 

It is but fair to “sample” the more amusing, as we have 
criticized the dreary, portion of these volumes. Our difficulty is 
selection. We begin with some striking repartees: — 


“ In talking of Mirabcau, Lord L. said lie had been told by Maury, 
that one time, when Mirabcau was answering a spcccli of his, be put 
himself in a reasoning attitude, and said, ^ Jc rn’en vais renfermer M. 
Maury dans un ccrclc vicieux!’ Upon which Maury started up, and ex- 
claimed, ^ Comment ! veux tu m’embrasser V which had the effect of 
utterly disconcerting Mirabeau.” 


“ Lord Strangford (the author of Camoens’ Translation) mentioned 
that, on some one saying to Peel about Lawrence’s ])icture of Croker, 
‘You can see the very quiver of his lips !’ ‘ Yes,’ said Peel, ‘and the 

arrow coming out of it !’ ” 

“Judge Fletcher, who, it seems, is a very surly person, *once said to 
an advocate, ‘ Sir, Pll not sit here to be baited like a bear tied to a 
stake.’ ‘ No, not tied to the stake, my Lord,* interrupted the counsel.” 

Now for a delicious little ghost story: — 


“ In talking of ghost stories, Lord Lansdowne told of a party who 
were occupied in tlie same sort of conversation ; and there was one tall, 
pale-looking woman of the party, who listened and said nothing ; but 
upon one of the company turning ^o her, and asking whether she did 
not believe there was such a thing as a ghost, she answered, ‘Si j’y 
crois ? — oui, et meine je le suis !’ and instantly vanished.” 

Tw^o good political anecdotes : — 

“Lord Panel iffe told a good thing about Sir E. Nagle’s coming to 
our present king when the news of Bonaparte’s death had just arrived, 
and saying, ‘ I have the pleasure to tell your Majesty that your bitterest 
enemy is dead f ‘ No ! is she by God V said the King.” 

“ Fielding told us that when Gouvion St. Cyr, in the beginning of the 
revolution, happened to go to some bureau (for a passport, 1 believe) 
and gave his name ‘ Monsieur de St. Cyr,’ the clerk answered, ‘ II 
ii’y a pas de Dc.’ ‘ Eh hicn ! M. Saint Cyr.’ ‘ II n’y a pas de Saint.’ 
‘ Diable, M. Cyr done.’ ‘ II n’y a pas de Sire : nous avons d6capit6 le 
tyranS.^-^ 

Of Moore’s character we gain little knowledge tl^t'^ijiew to 
ua; he was ever the same kind-hearted, mirry,- so^l^lellow; 
his only great fault was his exceeding vanity ; and he often suf- 
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fered many a petty mortific$l^^^i%xSO much from positive 

snubbing” on the part of as from the 

mere absence of that praise the very ** breath of his 

nostrils.” Lady Donegal doesp\ like ^^The Loves of the 
Angels,” and he’s wretched all the morning. Lord Dudley treats 
him coolly, and he pours out his grievance in the pages of his 
journal. Scott and Dyron are mentioned in some review as the 
only great poets of the day, and poor Tom Moore is quite dis- 
heartened.” Parson K — , at a party, doesn’t listen to his sing- 
ing, and “ Bessy was quite offended at his rudeness : good girl 
for being so.” 

Now and then, however, though the Diary” even does not 
mention it, he was treated, we know, still more cruelly. A story is 
told of his calling on Mrs. Basil Montagu to ask for materials for 
his Life of Sheridan.” Undoubtedly,” she replied, “ I will help 
you; but you must let me choose the motto for the book.” 
The poet assented, and Mrs. Montagu, indignant with him for 
having betrayed, as she thought, his trust about the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, launched out upon his devoted head an adaptation 
of the nursery doggrel : — 

Fee ! fa ! fiim ! ^ 

I smell the blood of an Irishman I 
Whether he bo alive, or whether he be dead, 

I’ll grind his hones to make my hreadH 

On the other hand, no word of praise or flattery is anywhere 
omitted; from the courteous kindness of the Prince Regent, 
who, on Moore’s return from Bermuda, greets him with lam very 
glad to see you again,” to the still more flattering attention of a 
&ir correspondent, who observed she has now seen the greatest 
giants of the age, O’Brien in body and you in intellect !” 

Did any consciousness of his failing steal through Moore’s 
mind when he wrote down these words of the ‘^Irishman,” 
Sheridan : — 

They talk of avarice, lust, ambition as great passions. It is a mis- 
take — they are little passions. Vanity is the great commanding passion 
of all. Save me from this passion, and I can defy the others.” 

The Diary opens, as we have said, soon after Moore has taken 

E >ssession of Sloperton Cottage. He makes occasional visits to 
ondon, publishes his poems, each more popular than the last, 
and, in the August of 1819, travels with Lord John Russell 
through Italy. There are many interesting traits of his illustrious 
compagnon de voyage; and when we forget the editor iuthe*tnan 
and tl|a ?gry firm friend, we find much to raise our opinion of 
Lord Fellov^ltravelling, which has destroyed so many 

friendships, ibut cemented theirs the more strongly; and each 
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has left on record the plea^l^jMkirs that were spent by them 
together* 

-essy joined her husfiiw'3i;3q^ and here, with only an 
occasional week’s visit to Efn^tappi; they remained till the close of 
the year 1822. The truth is, pfeor Moore was in some money 
difficulty, occasioned by that unfortunate place at Bermuda. 
The deputy whom he had appointed absconded ; and he 
became liable for his pecuniary misdemeanours. He appealed 
over and over again to Mr. Sheddon’s relatives, but constantly 
without success. The memento Mori (Bris {morieTis) exhortation 
of his great Chancellor-namesake was hardly less effectual. 
Meanwhile, at Baris, he was as gay as might be. English 

f )eers and French noblesse vied in doing him kindnesses, and 
oading him with flattery. Not a night without its engage-^ 
ments — not a dinner without its lords ! 

Poetry alone didn’t flourish much in this warm atmosphere ; 
and the green laurel began to droop mid the heat, and glare, and 
dust. “ Alciphron” came to an untimely end ; the Fudge 
Family in Italy” died before it saw the light ; and the ** Fables for 
the Holy Alliance,” and the now half-forgotten Loves of the 
Angels,” alone mark these years of continental life. 

Soon afte« the poet’s return to England occurred that curious 
literary episode to which we have belbre referred — the destruc- 
tion of the Autol)iography, which Lord Byron had given into 
his hands for publication. The whole story docs infinite credit 
to Moore’s heart, and very great discredit to his judgment. 
That ho should have thought it right to break his promise to his 
friend, or just to deprive the public of so precious a relic, is, to 
us, inconceivable ; but tha^ believing it right, he should destroy 
the MS. even at a most serious sacrifice to himself, is but 
another proof of his manly and conscientious honour. The 
world has not lost much, Lord John tells us, by the auto- 
da-fe of these papers ; and we would willingly believe it, now 
that regret is vain and useless. Still a fresh light would have 
been thrown on one of the most remarkable men of the age ; and 
the autobiographical literature of the country would have re- 
ceived an invaluable addition. 

Henceforward, to the end of the fourth volume, there is little 
more of especial note : — a trip to Ireland,— Sloperton and Bowood 
— London and Holland House — the same story of gaiety and 
home delights. 

There is one pleasant sketch, however, of a visit to Abbotsford, 
from which we cannot refrain from extracting a few passages : — 
(Jame to a pretty lake, where he (Sir Walter) fed a largejn^b^tiful 
swan, that seemed an old favourite of his. The Ferg^ig|P t|^<^ier; 
maiden sisters and all. Showed me, before dimij^ in a song- 
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book, a very pretty ballad, by lus bailiff, Mr. Laidlaw, ealletl ‘ Lucy’s 
Flitting.’ Ill the evening I sung, and all seemed very much pleased; 
Sir Adam, too, and his brother, the colonel, .sung. Scott confessed 
that he did not?know high from low in music. .... His true delight, 
however, was visible after scupper, when Sir Adam sung some old 
Jacobite songs; Scott’s eyes.^igiarkled, and his attempts to join in 
chorus showed much more of the will than the deed. ^ Hey Tutti 
Tatte* was sung in the true orthodox manner, all of us standing round 
the table with hands crossed and joined, and clioriissing every verse 
with'hll our might and main ; he seemed to enjoy all this thoroughly.” 
— ^Vol. iv., p. 342. 

Meanwhile Moore has published the Life of Sheridan” and 

Captain Rock,’ and has thus bound himself more closely than 
ever to the affections of his countrymen. The sensation pro- 
duced by Captain Rock,” in Ireland, was only exceeded by 
that which, in England, followed the publication of Godwin’s 
** Political Justice.” The people,” writes the Dublin bookseller, 
** are subscribing their sixpences and shillings to buy a copy ; 
and the work will probably be pirated.” 

Thirty years have passed since then, and the name of 

Moore” is as dear to every Irishman as ever it was. The 
Dublin exhibition is rich in portraits of the favouri^ Irish poet ; 
and one of the sculptors, in a fit of fantastic enthusiasm, has 
made the head of Tom Moore start from the marble shoulders 
which, on the other side, support the bust of the still greater 
Irish hero — Wellington ! 

Imitation is said to be the highest compliment; and this 
compliment has been most abundantly paid to the author of 
the “ Irish Melodies” by his fellow-countrymen. He is, indeed, 
the founder, or rather, perhaps, the reviver, of a school of Irish 
poetry ; and among his followers are many whose verses only 
require to be known to be universally admired. Miss Milford, 
in those pleasant “ Literary Reminiscences” of hers, has done 
something for the fame of Gerald Griffin and of Banim. . 

Besides these, however, are others of equal merit: and in 
Mr. Duffy’s “Ballad Poetry,” and the “ Spirit of the Nation,” 
are many pieces quite worthy of Moor© himself. There are few 
better pojiitical songs in the language than Ingram’s “ Who dares 
to speak of ninety-eight ?” few more plaintive than the “ Lament 
of the Irish emigrant or the wild outringing of Mahoney’s 
“ Bells of Shandon.” Were the affectations of Irish idiom, and 
of Riband rant, omitted, the lays of Moore’s successors would 
form a collection of truest national melody^ almost unrivalled by 
that of any other couiitry*i , 

^ Eetitrning to Moore himself, and closing 

his Mei)aoirs*as / before us, all full of hope and 
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bapDtness, we have a* feeling of sadness which we cannot quite 
Bubaue. 

The old Greek Solon w^s right — Call no man happy before 
his death.’’ As yet, in the poet’s life, it is nearly all bright- 
ness. A money difficulty is the worst evil he has nad to meet ; 
ill-health and bereavement (save^^bf one baby child) have not 
come nigh his dwelling. Some few more volumes, and we shall 
find the night clouds closing thicker and more thick about 
him. Slowly — slowly,” as says the Abbot in the beautiful 

Golden Legend,*’ steals the sunshine, steals the shade.” A 
few more years', and while still alive, the name of Tom Moore 
was added to that sad list which includes the names of Marl- 
borough, Swift, and Scott. 




Art. A^II. — India and its Finance. 

1. Report from the Select Committee on Indian Territories j 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee^ Minnies of 
Evidence^ Appendix^ and Index* Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 29th June, 1852. 

2. First Report Jrom the Select Committee on Indian Terri- 

lories, 2nd May, 1853. 

3. Second Report from the same* 12th May, 1853. 

4. The Opium Trade; including a Sketch of its History^ Extentj 
Effects^ ^6*., as carried on in India and China, By Nathan 
Allen, M.D. Second edition. Lowell: James P. Walker. 
London: John Chapman. 

I T is now manifest that the new government for India will not be 
established without vigorous, and perhaps acrimonious debate. 
We may possibly reader some service to the public, although 
perhaps not much to any of the belligerent parties, by a more 
quiet and comprebehsive view of some important divisions of 
the subject than the noise and dust of the parliamentary tumult 
permit to the debaters themselves. 

The stand-point from which we purpose to take our present 
view of Indian affairs, is that of finance. We have, indeed, a 
deeper respect than it is necessary here to speak of, for consider- 
ations of a very different kind; at the same time we are pro- 
foundly convinced that the surest way of g^ing gepejral atten- 
tion is to descant on the chances of loss. 

[Vol. LX. No. CJ^n.]-NEW Sjsuies, Vol No. I. ' K 
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But much more ; a permanent failure -of Indian finance inr 
volVes terrible considerations. India, lifted by British manage- 
C3tot of the regioii^eC perptiiai internal discords, can only 
sink into it again, if ii be iound impracticable to make the 
countiy pay its own expenses under, our supremacy* England, 
indeed> may hold herself accountable for any Indian .obligations 
actually existing at a particular time, or under some specified 
arrangement; but a perpetual making up of Indian deficiencies 
from the Imperial exchequer would be out of the question. It 
is, then, of Immense importance, in the interests of humanity, 
to ^certain whether Indian resources do now actually meet 
Indian expenses, and may be expected to do so; for if no 
system has yet been established to this permanent effect, we have 
no security that 150 millions of the human race may not be 
again precipitated into the condition of wasteful and murderous 
strife, from which ^hey have only lately been delivered, — strife 
to be renewed, if at all, with additional animosity of classes, and 
more dreadful means of havoc. 

From the papers published with the Reports of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Indian question, we chiefly 
gather the following facts : — 

The revenue of the Government for the 17 years from 1834-5 
to 1850-1, both inclusive, was, on the average, as follows, the 
figures being those of the net produce of the several classes 
of taxes: — 

From land, moveables, spirits, tributes, subsidies, "I 

and tobacco, (of which about 1,500,000/. is > £10,784,888 


from all but land) j 

From customs 1,194,838 

From salt 1,864,633 

From opium 1,707,744 

From stamps 377,138 

From miscellaneous sources . , . . 117,014 


£16,046,250 

To this net produce is to be added, charges of col- 

lection, and other payments out of the gross > 4,983,735 

produce of the taxes \ 


Gross average annual revenue .... £21,029,985 

During the same period of 17 years, the net charges were, on 
the average, as follows : — 

Civil and political £1,706,305 

Judicial and police . • 1,682,453 



The Deficit. 


17D 


Marine . • . * 

Military 

War . . . • • , . " 

Interest oti debt . , . - * 

Territorial payments in England 
Political stores exported from England 
Miscellaneous • . • . . 



Total average net charges . • • • £ 169780^334 


From these figures it appears that the annual average deficit 
during the same period was the difierence between 16,780,334/# 
of net expenses, and 16,046,250/. of net receipts, or 734,084/. 

Corresponding with this result is the increase of the debt In 
1834, the debt in India bearing interest was 35,463,383/. ; in 
1850 it was 46,908,064/. ; the average annual increase being 
673,211/. Add to this, in 1834, the Home Bond Debt was 
1,734,300/., and in 1850 it had reached to 3,899,500/., the 
average annual increase being 127,365/. The sum total of the 
two Indian debts is thus something beyond 50 millions sterling, 
and the annual increase of them, to make up the deficit of 
annual revenue, has been something more than three-quarters 
of a million. 

To those who are not blinded by the complicated machinery 
and stately formality of governments, these plain figures suggest 
serious reflections. An occasional deficit is to be expected as 
much in the affairs of nations as of individuals, and is equally 
to be redressed by occasional excess ; but the recurrence of an 
insufficiency of income, so frequent and so uncompensated as to 
establish a large annual average against the State, is certain to 
lead to disaster, whether France, Austria, or India so try con- 
cisions with fortune. 

^The first answer of Indian politicians on this matter is, that 
the debt is little more than two years’ income — one of the small- 
est national debts in the world. But, in truth, this is no answer : 
the real danger lies not in the actual amount of the debt, but in 
the rate of its increase; and if there be no probability that that 
increase will cease, there can be no security against ultimate, 
perhaps early, ill consequences. 

The next answer is, that these seventeen years have been a 
period of war ; that in the few years of peace comprised within 
that interval, India had an average annual surplus of one million 
sterling; and that it only needs abstinence from war realize a 
like surplus in every future year. 

To tins, however, the reply is unhappi|p|j^t too easy. There 
seems little reason to expect greater infre^eucy of war in future 

n2 
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than there has been hitherto. The territorial debt of India in 
1793 was 7,129, 934i ^ in 1813, it had risen to 26,970,786/.; in 
1834-5, — as we have already said, — it was more than 35 mil- 
lions ; and in 1850, nearly 47 millions. From 1793 to this day, 
there has been almost constant war; in the former part of the 
period, it raged in the middle of the country itself, latterly at 
its external general frontiers. During these sixty years India 
has had Governors-general of all qualifications and temperaments, 
yet very few of them have avoided war. The more resolved 
did any one of them appear, on his appointment, to devote him- 
sqjif earnestly and exclusively to the prosecution of the arts of 
peace, the more vigorous really became his wars, and the more 
extensive his annexations. It may not be difficult to account for 
this apparent inconstancy of reasonable purpose, on the ground 
that a man devoted to public improvements feels perhaps more 
deeply than others the necessity of public security to the prose- 
cution of thorn ; and if he have lived but little of the half-camp 
life of India, he may easily take alarm, and institute decided 
and irrevocable measures, where older hands would quietly 
expect the termination of a difficulty in nothing worse than in 
noise and smoke. Be this, however, as it may, the fact remains, 
that hardly any Governor-general of India has avoided war. 
How, then, can we pretend to hope that, from a better personal 
selection of governors, we may avoid wars hereafter? 

Let it be remcinbcrod that, both within and without the 
general confines of India, there are kingdoms and clans whose 
people habitually resort to force and deadly strife on what we 
deem light occasions. With these cannot avoid contact, 
and, not unfrequcntly, we cannot avoid collision. It may, no 
doubt be true that, in dealing with such peoples, our authorities 
are not alwaj^s either wise, or perhaps quite honest; but what 
government, rigidly or even charitably judged, is altogether cither 
wise or honest any more than other corporate bodies ? By wh* 
means are we to secure for India such a government as no other 
country has ever possessed ? And if we cannot secure such an 
unparalleled government, why should we indulge ourselves wuth 
a baseless reckoning, that no wars will happen in future? 

England, too, itli her interests, complicates the question. The 
Afglian war was not Indian, but imperial in its motives; and it 
is a fair conjecture, that a British solicitude that no European 
or American rivals should possess themselves of the great streams 
on the flanks of our Eastern empire, has had quite as njisich to 
do with the acquisition of Scindc, and the invasion of Burmah, 
as any substantive quarrel \vc may have had on hand in those 
countries. EuropeagijpJlies or jealousies, indeed, applied to the 
vast affairs of the liPt, may easily bring about wars again as 
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heretofore, in which India must be engaged, whether or not 
she may happen to have any interest of her own in the subject* 
matter of dispute. 

Nor is any change of temper or policy likely, at present, to 
avoid future wars. There is, indeed, a line of conduct too little 
known or prized by politicians, which, appealing to the higher 
princi{)lcs of human nature, and resting on the Providence which 
rules the world, is more likely than any lower policy to hold in 
check the flagrant causes of war. But we can hardly hope, at 
present, to see such a course intelligently and cordially adopted ; 
and if it be not adopted with full understanding of its nature and 
earnest sympathy with its principles, it will not succeed at all. 
Meanwhile, the man or the nation, which is peaceable only from 
poverty, stinginess, or cowardice, is perhaps more likely than 
any other to incur the loss and damage of contention. Let it 
be proclaimed that the rulers of India will not go to war merely 
because thej^ cannot, or will not, afford it, and they will soon 
have plenty of quarrels on their hands. 

However, then, the duty may remain to the philanthropist to 
endeavour to eradicate the principles of war, or to tlie political 
ruler to avert its actual occurrence, it would be mere weakness 
to chalk out a future for India in which war, and its costs, have 
no place. But if we must expect war, we have to return to the 
conclusion that there is a standing and ever recurring deficit in 
Indian finance. 

Deferring our remarks on other items, we now point out that 
remarkable one in the receipts — opium, from which no less a 
sum than 1,707,744/. sterling is annually derived. For the esti- 
mate to be formed of this traffic in its moral relations, we must 
be content to refer to Dr. Allen’s pamphlet, where the subject is 
vigorously treated for our benefit, from an American point of 
vjew. Our business with it is as a matter of finance, not for- 
getting, however, that morals have their value even here : for 
that which is unjust or immoral is necessarily unstable and un* 
safe; and the revenue derived from the smuggling into another 
country of a delicious poison grown in our own, carries within 
itself tiic inevitable conditions of decay. 

This item of revenue is not of ancient dale. The traffic itself 
is not a century old. In 1809-10 the net income to the govern- 
ment was 021,972/.; in 1834-5 it was 728,517/., and in 1850-1 
it had increased to 2,700,662/, In 1830-40 it was reduced to 
316,6|l6/. by the China war; and it is much to be observed that 
its augmentation to the figure which now renders it so vital a 
part of the revenues of India, has taken place since our military 
successes in China broke down the obs^pCt|fps to the general 
use of the drug in that country. Before thsSt period it was a 
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matter of only second-rate consideration ; within a few years it 
has become one of anxious importance. If this windfall, wholly 
extraneous to the proper financial capabilities of India, had not 
occurred, Leadenhall-street must have been ^^in difficulties” 
before this time. It is obvious that a tax which is so dependent 
on the chances or mischances of the day, could be at no period 
a fit reliance for the stability of a great national system of 
finance. Bad, however, at the best, it seems now likely to be 
entirely lost. As all the world knows, the (Chinese government 
contemplates the legalization of the growth of opium in (vhina 
itself; and although the emperor at one time declared ‘'that 
nothing should induce him to derive a revenue from the vice 
and misery of his people,” he has since had to succumb to in- 
fluences stronger than the benevolence of any one man, emperor 
though he be. 

The tax on opium is a tax paid for the support of the govern- 
ment of India by the people of China ; for it is not pretended 
that, if the opium now consumed in China should cease to be 
consumed there, the demand would be sustained through any 
increased use of the drug by the people of India. The annual 
sum of 1,707,744/. derived from opium is, therefore, so much 
which the people of India have not paid for the sustentation of 
their own government, and may, probably, soon find that others 
will not pay for them. 

Now let us gather our results so far as we have gone : — 

The net annual expense of governing India, wars 
included (wars as likely as ever to occur again), 
is shown by the experience of seventeen years 

to amount to 

The net produce of the taxes, that on opium in- 
cluded, is shown by the same experience to be 
16,046,250^; but of this sum opium, which is 
on the point of being lost, stands for 1,707,744/., 
so that the net revenue to be relied on in future 
is only 

The annual deficiency to be expected, as far as ex- 
perience and probability can guide us, is there- 
fore 


£16,780,334 


14,338,506 


£2,441,828 


Let it not be said that, inasmuch as this is an estimate 
founded on an average of seventeen years it is inapplicable to 
the argument, and that we ought to reason only on the later 
years, which more nearly represent the present state of things. 
The later years give^n fact, a worse result than the average, 
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even admitting all that Sir James Weir Hogg said on this sub- 
ject in the House of Commons, on the 6th of June, if we con* 
fine ourselves to employing his statements only as far as they 
refer to realised facts. 

If then wc rest on the present system of Indian economics and 
finance, we have to anticipate a future annual deficiency of more 
than two millions sterling — a conclusion which renders a close 
and unflinching examination of that system a duty of vast im- 
portance to some interests indeed by no means inconsiderable in 
the ordinary way of honourable money-getting, but of still 
greater moment to other interests far transcending them in every 
consideration which right-minded humanity holds dear. 

We will look first at the receipts, beginning with the item 
under which, in the official papers, are classed land, moveables, 
spirits, tributes, and tobacco, and which figures altogether for 
10,784,888/. We may dismiss from consideration all the articles 
except land as producing together only 1,500,000/., with the 
remark that they do not present any probability of important 
increase, unless the general condition of the country should be 
very much improved. 

The single object of the present paper, which is finance, or the 
making of both ends meet, does not require, and will not permit 
us to go into the many debated questions connected with the his- 
tory and nature of the land revenue of India. Some points neces- 
sary to our discussion will be noticed as we proceed ; others will 
be found in our account of Mr. Baillie’s book elsewhere in the 
present issue. For the present, the following are the essential 
facts: — Land has yielded, by a direct tax on it, a net annual 
revenue to government of about 9,250,000/., or nearly two-thirds 
of the whole clear produce of taxation, exclusive of that from 
opium. But as a source of revenue we have, to a great extent^ 
debarred it of increase by our own acts. The land settlement of 
Bengal, Bchar and Orissa, is in perpetuity; — that is, it has been 
fixed /y// us^ in perpetuity, how much tax each particular acre, or 
estate shall pay to the government ; so that, however great the 
needs of the government on behalf of the country may become, 
no additional contribution can be obtained from the land-tax of 
these provinces. Not only so, but, with all possible speed, we 
are introducing similar settlements into other parts of India, 
only that they are for long terms of years, usually thirty, instead 
of in perpetuity ; and during those terms there is no possibility 
of increase. Where the settlement is annual, under the name of 
ryotwarree, — that is, wliere the sum each cultivator has to pay as 
tax is settled every year, the system is an object of complaint 
amounting to execration ; and, whatever it^^resj character, it will 
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hardly be able to survive the obloquy which storms down on it 
from every quarter, although it is the only form of the land-tax 
which permits adaptability to the varying wants of the state. 

The principal chance of a considerable increase of revenue 
from land lies according to appearance in that of extended 
cultivation, for only lands under actual cultivation pay tax, and 
much land remains uncultivated. But here a fallacy is concealed 
under the appearance. Extended cultivation has little effect on 
the increase of revenue, unless it be accompanied with either an 
increase of population, or with new means of sending the produce 
to other markets. If a population, shut up to its own district, grow 
more than it can consume, it can only be with the effect of bringing 
down the price, and wasting the surplus product. Remarkable 
instances of this kind have occurred in India, and the result of 
extended cultivation has there been a diminution of the revenue. 

Suppose, however, that through a better administration, of a 
particular district, or the establishment of new means of irri*- 
gation, or any other improvement, a larger jfopulation collects 
on the ground, corresponding to an increase of cultivation or of 
its products, it does not follow that the total revenue of the 
government is increased by the sum which appears to be added 
to the revenue of that particular district. Some such cases have 
been much lauded, and perhaps not too much so, when con- 
sidered from other points of view; but they sometimes take 
credit for an augment of the population beyond the utmost 
possible rate of natural increase ; and, where this is the case, the 
conclusion is irresistible that the increase of population and 
revenue, in that particular quarter, is, to a considerable extent, 
an abstraction from other localities, and jdelds by no means such 
an addition to the total income of the government as it seems to 
stand for. 

So much of a chance of increase of the land revenue as may 
be derived from a migration of cultivators from territories of 
native princes into ours, from preference for our rule, is of too 
uncertain a nature to be admitted into this discussion, even if we 
had space for the many considerations connected with it. 

To understand fully the force of these observations, it must 
be remembered that India is hardly more than half full of people; 
there is, consequently, ample room for migration within India 
itself ; a fact which, duly admitted and considered, would greatly 
modify some opinions very loudly expressed at times on Indian 
economics and taxation. 

There are cultivated lands in India, to a considerable extent, 
which, on different grounds, some true and some false, are held 
of government on tax-free tenures ; and there are officers who look 
to resumptions of these lands on a scale of some magnitude, for an 
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ini|K>rtanta(ldition to the straitened revenue. On the one hand» 
no doubt many fictitious claims to these holdinpjs have been set up, 
and have been sustained by forged or invalid documents ; but^ on 
the other, genuine rights have often been abrogated \>y the unad- 
vised proceedings of our government and their officers. The 
general result promises very little for an increase of revenue from 
the resumption of these lands, however just that resumption, in 
some cases, may be. 

Looking, then, at all the circumstances, taking into account 
the fact that much of the land revenue is fixed in perpetuity, or 
for long periods, and seeing that, from 1838-9 to 1849-50, the 
land revenue increased only in the proportion of 123 to 142, 
notwithstanding our acceiiions of territory meanwhile, there 
can be little hope of a deliverance of the Indian government 
from financial pressure by any sufficient augmentation of the 
income from land, a consideration which is so much the more 
seiious, as this tax forms two-thirds of its resources. 

The customs’ dftics, which have yielded 1,194,838/. per an- 
num, depend lor their increase ou an increase of the consuming 
power of the people. It is not easy to say how far the slight 
general tendency to advance in this branch of the revenue is to 
be attributed to an improvement in the condition of the people, 
how far to increase in their numbers, find how far to such addi- 
tional facilities for the interchange of commodities in the interior 
as the extension of our rule may have occasioned. That increase 
was, however, but small from 1838-9 to 1845-0, even when most 
favourably stated, while a more compendious account given else- 
where by the same official authorities seems to show that little 
or none has taken place since 1834-5. Judging from the last- 
mentioned statement, either this class of taxes is already at the 
highest point which the present condition of the people will 
permit, or the real resources of the country available for the pur- 
poses of the government are mismanaged. 

The duty on salt is different in different parts of India. Our 
brief remarks must be confined to a very few facts. In Bengal, 
the manufacture is a monopoly in the hands of government, — 
the import of the article being, however, permitted on payment 
of a duty equal to the government monopoly profit. In Bombay, 
the tax is an excise ; the sale price of the article, without duty, 
is for eighty-two pounds; the tax is about 18rf. on the same 
quantity. This impost, in Madras, is also a heavy duty, of which 
we need not now enter on the particulars. Salt is supplied from 
the Sambhur Lake, in the territories of Jyepore, and from the 
Salt Hills of the Punjab ; in both cases it is liable to certain 
duties. 

It is remarkable that the productiveness of this impost has not 
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kept pace with the circumstances which might have been sup- 
posed to favour it. The average net receipts for the twenty 
years preceding 1833-4 amounted to 1,467,565/.; in some par- 
ticular years, they were considerably above that amount ; but, in 
the next seventeen years, those now chiefly discussed, they only 
reached 1,864,633/., although our territory had largely increased, 
intercourse in the interior had become much safer and greater 
than before, and war, which raged in the centre of India 
during part of the first period, was chiefly confined to the general 
frontiers in the second. The increase of population alone should 
have produced an augment of consumption, nearly equal to that 
which appears to have taken place. 

A few facts strengthen the probablity that the salt tax cannot 
be made to yield any considerable increase. In 1837, a duty of 
1$, on eighty-two pounds was laid on this important condiment 
in the presidenej’^ of Bombay : in 1844, the tax was doubled, to 
compensate for some vexatious minor impo^ then abolished ; 
but riots took place, and the governor, of ms own authority, 
reduced it to its present rate of 1/?. 6d. Now, it was shown in the 
course of the inquiries connected with railways in Bombay, that 
salt made on the western coast, which ha(\ paid the Bombay 
duty, would undersell Calcutta salt, with the Bengal du^, at 
Mirzapore, if both were carried to that place by railway. If so, 
improvements in the means of transit will probably drive back 
the practical frontier of the Bengal salt monopoly districts ; and 
this may be operating in a measure even now, and the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, with its salt hills, may be the true explana- 
tion of thai: decline of the salt revenue at Calcutta, which has 
been adduced, with little accuracy, as an evidence of a falling off 
in the condition of the Bengal population. 

Although it has been said with some truth that the salt tax is 
not burdensome to the people in general, there are facts con- 
nected with it which seem certain to prevent any increase in its 
rate. The consumption varies from less than seven pounds per 
head per annum amongst the poor in Bengal, where salt is dear, 
to twenty, thirty, and even thirty-six pounds amongst the rich 
in Bombay, where it is comparatively cheap ; a contrast which 
shows that there arc large classes who ought not to be called on 
to bear a larger burden in this form. Probably, then, this tax 
will never yield more than at present, if so much. 

We only stay to say of the stamp duty on legal proceedings, 
that a tax which embarrasses justice, and bars off the poor from 
his right, has little chance of permanence and none oi increase. 
Opium we have already discussed, and the miscellaneous re<jeipts 
may be passed over, 

If, from the general character of these observations, we con- 
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elude that the income of the Indian government is little likely 
to be augmented while drawn from the people in their present 
condition, confined to its present sources, and conducted on its 
present system, we have to proceed to the question — can the 
expenditure be diminished ? Here our remarks may be confined 
chiefly to two points, — the extent and cost of the European part 
of the service, — and the magnitude of the army. 

It is not pretended on any side that India is over-governed. 
The current complaints are not of too many officials, but of 
want of protection, want of justice, want of dispatch, want of 
something or other, which only increased establishments, or 
establishments of increased efficiency, can supply. It is not said 
that there are too many native functionaries, or that they are too 
highly paid. But it is said that too many costly Europeans are 
employed to the exclusion of cheaper natives. The number of 
Europeans in government employments in India, w^ho have been 
sent out from England for the purpose, is probablj^ not above 
7000, including alnKuropean officers of the Company’s troops, 
but not those of the Queen’s. The members of the Covefianted 
Civil Service are under 1000 in number. About 250 military 
officers arc employed in civil duties. 

If any question be raised of thc%alue of European superin- 
tendence in India, it is only necessary to advert to the whole 
current of Indian affairs, political, military, and commercial, to 
perceive its effect. Let any one compare an army of sepoys in 
the British service, with any account he can find of the interior 
condition or practical effect of the army of a native prince — say, 
for instance, the accounts given by the Duke of Wellington of 
the Hyderabad or Mahratta armies in the Mysore war; or, let 
him compare the present administration of justice, defective as 
it is, with that which prevailed before our time ; or let him trace 
the history of Indian indigo, or sugar, or general commerce ; or 
let him learn what was the internal condition of a native city — 
Hay Poonah, for example — while it was a great capital under the 
immediate eye of its prince, and then see what it is now ; or let 
him in any matter learn what has actually been done under 
British supervision, with no other resources than were just as 
much at the command of our native predecessors as of oui’selves, 
and he cannot but conclude, that in whatever it may reside, — 
whether in science, perseverance, power of combination, con- 
trivance, and organization, habit of command, integrity, due 
public responsibility, or anything else, — British supervision has, 
in fact, supplied a new life-blood to India. 

But is there a wasteful superfluity of it? The Europeans 
employed in civil service are, to the natives, as about one to 
] 20,000, The Europeans actually present with a native regi- 
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fnent of 800 strong, are seldom more than six or eight. The 
European judges decide only about per cent, of all the legal 
suits instituted, appeals included. The whole number of Euro- 
peans in India (army, with all its privates, taken into account) 
is, probably, not more than one to 2000 of the natives. 

If, then, there arc not too nian 3 »^ Europeans for the wants of 
the country, are they not too highly paid? We answer by the 
recital of a case within our own knowledge : — Twenty years ago 
a gentleman, then of excellent standing in his profession, ac- 
cepted an appointment in India, in an undertaking altogether 
independent of the Government. Knowing too little of the 
matter, he thought there were so many advantages in an Indian 
life, that a salary of 700/. per annum was a sufficient inducement. 
Returning, not long since, after an anxious and laborious ser- 
vice, with his health thoroughly broken, he found his old con- 
nexions were dispersed, his professional contemporaries, of equal 
standing when he left, were far advanced ab|^e him, his chances 
of employment wxre gone, and his energies were unequal to a 
new struggle. During his short remaining life, the scanty 
employment which had happened to arise from his old Indian 
occupation was one of his principal resources. His sojourn in 
India had comjiletcly severe# him from the opportunities and the 
successes of England, by which others, not better qualified, had 
largely profited, while his Indian remuneration had not provided 
a compensation, or even an ordinary reliance, for declining 
years. 

In truth, under present circumstances, a British Indian service 
of any kind, political or commercial, can only be secured on 
terms which pay the wages of a whole life for twenty years of 
work, and that at a rate which induces men in general, of com- 
petent qualifications, to forego all the collateral advantages of 
life in England. India, it is evident, can obtain English aid 
only on these terms. 

We undertake, however, no defence of things as they arc. 
Our sole object is to show that no such saving can be effected in 
the item of European officials as shall contribute, in any sensible 
degree, to redress the disordered balance of Indian finance. The 
work done by these foreigners in India must be done by some- 
body ; if done entirely by natives, at half the expense, with not 
a single European employed, the financial relief would be small, 
perhaps 300,000/. per annum, and even that supposes the work 
would be done as well as now. But if any conndence is to be 
placed in the uniform testimony of facts, India saves, many 
times over, every year, the fair cost of that English supervision 
which has delivered her intellect from stagnation, and her fields 
from carnage ; and the intermission of which for some time to 
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come, would probably relegate her to a fuller measure of her 
farmer sufferings. 

But the army — is it not too large ? We have already dis- 
cussed the probability of war occurring as it has occurred; and 
certainly the political horizon yields portents which do not say 
much for the immediate peace of Asia. Where Russia may 
burst through her frontiers, if headed back in Europe, none can 
tell ; but an obvious movement, both for revenge and for acqui- 
sition, would bo towards India. Laying out of account, how- 
ever, these special cliances of the times, it is worth while to note 
the manner in which the home authorities deal with the question 
of the magnitude of the Indian army, in two extended reviews 
of the whole finance of India, dated 25th October, 1848, and 
8rd June, 1852. The Court of Directors assume 1838-9 as a 
standard year of peace expenditure. India had then enjoyed 
an unusually long immunity from war, whether in its presence 
or its costs. In that year the whole of the forces emploj^ed in 
India, both European and native, had been gradually reduced 
to about 186,000 men, and the annual cost of them to about 
7,000,000/. They are now 289,000 strong, and their annual 
cost above 10 millions. The average cost of seventeen years is 
8,226,459/. Imincdiatcly after the(|^ttainment of the minimum 
expenditure just mentioned, the Afghan wav was undertaken 
without the knowledge of the Court of Directors, and, when 
known to them, against their judgment. Then followed Scinde ; 
tlicn, twice over, the Punjab ; and now we have Burmah 
on hand. Pressed with anxiety in making botli ends meet, 
they look back on 1838-9 as affording a state of things not 
broken in upon with their concurrence; and they estimate 
that India has paid for these w-ars no less than 35,750,000/. in 
current charges, debt, and interest — wars, of which the first at 
least, was not for Indian objects, and of which the others are 
possibly no more than consccjuenccs, avoidable at the time in the 
avoidance of the first. They do not, however, suggest a remedy 
for the magnitude or cost of the army, or suggest its reduction to 
its old dimensions ; and, indeed, with Hyderabad, Russia, China, 
and the unemployed myriads of swordsmen in India itself, to 
take into account, wc can hardly anticipate diminished employ- 
ment for it. We have still to reckon on the blunders of govern- 
ments, the irascibility of peoples, and the misunderstood com- 
plications of interests, which have hitherto produced wars, and 
to remember that the true preventive of war, which lies in the 
right-mindedness of the multitudes, is not yet fully attained to 
even amongst ourselves, and is much less so in the East, 

It is not without importance to observe, that the army of 
India is said to be smaller in proportion to the population js hich 
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supports it, than that of any European state, England excepted; 
and a still nearer comparison is to be found in India itself, where 
the native states, with a population of 63 millions, maintain 
armed forces to the extent of 399,000 men, or one soldier for 
133 persons; while, in British India, the population is 99 
millions, and the army 290,000, or one in 340 persons. We 
again repeat, we are in no sense defending, or even excusing 
the employment of such an army, we are merely considering 
the bearing of facts as they are on financial probabilities. 

Of the sums absorbed in the payments to England, it is not 
necessary to say more than that there is no chance of their 
reduction, and that the same principles of national good faith 
which ensure the payment of the interest of the national debt of 
England, apply witli equal force to that of India. 

To what conclusion, then, does this review lead us ? India, 
under our system, is not paying her own expenses, and is not 
likely to do so. And yet when we assumed her rule she had no 
national debts, tjic treasuries of her princes were full, and she is 
said to have paid larger taxes to her native rulers than she has 
ever paid to us. Moreover, no newly acquired territory pays 
its own expenses in our hands, however wealthy it may have 
made its native princes. Sqj|iide and Sattara show yearly deficits ; 
and while our limited territory in 1793 yielded a large annual 
surplus, our present magnificent dominion fails to pay its current 
costs. What is the cause of the change ? 

The answer most generally made, is that this apparent falling 
off in the tax-paying power of the people of India is to be attri- 
buted to a continual increase of poverty. A statement so serious 
requires examination, although it is true that a government is 
answerable only negatively for the wealth of its people, and that 
its trust is vindicated when it has shown that it does nothing, 
and sufiers others to do nothing, which hinders any and every 
man from making the best he honestly can of circumstances. Let 
us, however, look into this assertion of the increase of poverty in 
India, and so much the more carefully, as there are appearances 
which may be adduced in favour of it. 

First, there are what we take to be exceptional cases. The 
city of Surat is now much smaller than it once was ; formerly 
it was the port through which the north-west of India, including 
Delhi, the seat of the Mogul power, communicated with the 
holy land of the Mussulmans and with Europe. Since that 
time Bombay, more favourably situated for general commerce, 
has arisen ; extensive countries to the landward have been deso- 
lated in native wars; and the incipient Delta, which its river, 
the Tapty, is forming, increases yearly the disadvantages of its 
approach. The province of Guzerat is said to exhibit a great 
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impoverishment of its gentry and cultivators since we began to 
govern it; but then cotton is the staple of Gujserat; at the 
beginning of our rule the price of cotton at Bombay was per 
pound, and since that time has gradually sunk, .under Ame** 
rican competition, to little more than 2d. The South Mahratta 
country is alleged to have become poorer; but it was the chief hive 
from which the swarms of Mahrattas issued who fought and 
plundered for a long period all over India, and to which much 
of their booty converged. The establishment of general internal 
peace was sure to be inimical to the apparent wealth of such a 
district. Lastly, certain countries, chiefly in the south and east, 
are said to have suffered from the destruction of their manu- 
factures by the competition of Lancashire: now, without con- 
fining ourselves to the sufficient and conclusive answer that this 
result has come of a freedom which no government on earth has 
a right to interrupt, we will point to a consideration which on 
on this subject is not always taken into account These des- 
troyed manufactures were not for the most part ancient interests. 
They were a very modern extension of the old manufactures of 
the country, occasioned by the demand for Indian cloths in 
Europe, which followed on Clive’s successes in Bengal, and the 
destruction complained of is to thimextent only the contraction 
of the manufacture of India to its old dimensions. We may 
here add, that if the natives of India had not for the most part 
wanted those qualities which English supervision and example 
supply, they would have conformed to the new circumstances 
which were created by the rise of the manufactures of Lancashire, 
and long before this would have exported a far greater annual 
value in the form of raw cotton, than they ever did in that 
of cloth. 

Without extending our notice of the exceptional cases which 
have not unfrequently been adduced to prove a general decline of 
the wealth of India under our government, we proceed nowto a fact 
of much more extended significance. Since the general internal 
pacification of India, effected in 1818, there has been a wide- 
spread decline in the money prices of agricultural produce. 
The fall was greatest in the first seven years. Its cause was evi- 
dently tftc extension of cultivation which followed on the cessa- 
tion of perpetual violence, and on the return of large numbers of 
men to the labours of agriculture. 

The effects of this fall are to be traced in combination with 
those of the fiscal measures taken by our government in confor- 
mity with the best established opinions of Europe. The old 
revenue system of India rested on a partition of the crop between 
the cultivator and the government ; and in this it was no more 
than an instance of the general dealings of the country, wages 
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being usnallj paid in grain, and public salaries, artificers’ charges, 
&c., &c., being also discharged in the same way or by tax-free 
lands. Tlie rtative governments maintained their armies, in a 
great nicastirc, by assignments of lands; and the pay of soldiers 
was often in kind. Money was little referred to as a standard of 
value ; and variations of money price had little effect on the 
facility of discharging the greater part of the ordinary obligations 
of life. This original system as to taxation was often modified 
in later times; but so much of it always remained as that the 
basis of taxation, (as far as a system could have a basis which had 
no constitutional limitation,) was a share in the crop, whatever 
might happen to be cither the crop or the money value of the 
government share of it at the time. 

First, however, European management came in, and it w^as 
found necessary to introduce the far greater regularity and order 
of our own systems into the army of natives which we required. 
The loose organization, uncertain and long-deferred payments, 
and feudal independence of parts, in the native armies previously 
existing, were among the chief causes of their inefficiency. To 
bind the army exclusively lo the state, and to render its services 
at once faithful and efficient, it was necessary that the engage- 
ments of the government wdth its soldiery should be simple, 
specific, and punctually fulfilled. But to provide to a certainty 
the means of effecting these objects, which experience has shown 
to bear results of the highest importance, it was necessary that 
the claim of the government on the cultivator for taxes should 
be as definite as the obligations of the governnient to those whom 
it employed. Hence the coinmulatiou of a share in kind, to a 
tax in money, which, for tlic most part, was only occasional and 
permissive in the old system, was rendered universal and obli- 
gatory in ours. The risk was transferred from die government 
to the cultivator, and the lax was assessed on a money value of 
the crop, true enough, probably, when estimated, but liable all 
the fluctuations of the times; and those fluctuations, since the date 
of those changes, have, on the whole, been downwards, and that 
to a great extent. I'hc cultivator has often been called on to 
pay a tax wliich, once moderate, had become unreasonably 
.severe from an unforeseen decline in the money valu8 of the 
pr()duce out of which it was to be paid. The government, on 
the other hand, ever slow, from the bureaucratic complexity of 
its organization, could only pass resolutions for relief after much 
suffering had been undergone ; but, still more, its positive money 
engagements, fixed originally with reference to the obvious and 
pressing wants of the country and to the presumed productiveness 
of the taxes, long deterred it from permanent remissions which 
might have occasioned failure to fulfil its engagements, and have 
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let in the most serious evils. The downward tendency o|^prices» 
as we have said, was owing to the extension of qultifai^A'^nse;- 
qiient on peace; peace under our supremacy 
or rather renderea possible by, an alteration in the 4|pue of taxa- 
tion. The change which gave the ryot peace and security, gave 
him, as a necessary although oovious consequence, under 
bis circumstances, less money for J|is produce and diminished 
means of paying the public imposts reckoned in money. 

Moreover, European science said that a tax on the crop, the 
ancient Indian practice, was, like our tithe, a great discourage- 
ment to improvement. It was thought, therefore, a great 
advance (in fact, it was made to stop the mouths of many com- 
plainers in England,) that the tax was removed from the crop 
and placed on the land. A man may grow what he pleases; 
be the crop as valuable as it may, he has only to pay a certain 
fixed lax on the field which bears it. But a choice of crop, 
where the market is limited by want of means of carriage, is, to 
a great extent, a nugatory privilege. The main produce must 
everywhere be that which is wanted for common consumption 
on the spot ; and the same amount of public revenue remaining 
to be raised in the whole, the tax on the land, removed from the 
crop, falls chiefly on the food of the poor and ricli alike ; on the 
bajrec and jowaree of the labourer and small farmer, rather than 
on the sugar and other condiments of the wealthier classes. The 
principle, sound in itself, requires for its application a facility of 
finding the best markets, however distant, for the peculiar capa- 
bilities of the local soil, which docs not yet exist in India; and 
until it does exist, the change aggravates me difficulty of realizing 
a sufficient public revenue. 

But here supervenes the embarrassment, existing and to qomc, 
from another European improvement. It was assumed that the 
public revenue from land in India was what rent is in England, 
a conclusion, the unsoundness and dangcroiisness of which it 
would not be difficult to show, if space permitted and our argu- 
ment rec^uired it. But on this followed the further assumption, 
that a rent which could be foreseen for a number of years was 
best fitted to promote cultivation and the comfort of the culti- 
vator. Thereupon settlements were made, cither in perpetuity 
or for long terms of years ; and the State, abandoning the old 
Hindoo principle, has debarred itself of all right to participate 
in the increase, however new means of intercourse and locomo- 
tion may improve the processes of agriculture, induce the culti- 
vation of the more valuable products, or add to the v^lght or 
money price of the crops. 

Before we indicate our general conclusion, we must notice 
another fact we have already mentioned : the native princes who 
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E receded us, often possessed large treasures ; we, contrariwise, 
ave a large Indian debt Here is another consequence of the 
introduction of British principles. An Oriental monarch is in 
no sense a trustee for the people : he is the owner, for the time 
being, of certain rights of taxation established by custom ; and 
like any other man where there is no siifBcient control by public 
opinion in organized forms, he and his subordinates often make 
that right go as far as possible in extending these exactions, while 
other men do the best they can to share with or to resist them. 
The obligation to govern justly, or caen to govern at all, however 
it may be recognised in men’s consciences or longings, is reduced, 
for the most part, to a matter of policy, where it is not the dic- 
tate of one ruler’s individual kindness of heart, or, perhaps, of 
another’s caprice. Some sort of government is better than none, 
even for the rulers ; for more taxes can be raised when the country 
is tolerably well off — a reach of wisdom to which Oriental go- 
vernors do not universally attain. 

Two consequences follow: — Those debts are, in the East, 
strictly the personal debts of the prince, which, with our cor- 
porate perpetual succession, and our views of the trusteeship of 
government, are the debts of the nation. The fall of a dynasty, 
or the death of a prince, cancels there at short periods those obliga- 
tions which hang about us for generations. Until different prin- 
ciples were imported by us, there was no such thing as a national 
debt in India ; but there was much robbery of those who, with 
us, would have been national creditors. 

But, secondly, the prince, being no trustee, but the absolute 
owner of all he could collect, and the absolute judge of the 
amount he should spend on public purposes, was quite at liberty 
to lay by all he could, notwithstanding any lack of government, 
or of good government, which ought to have been remedied by 
means of a more liberal expenditure. The system, in strictness, 
required him to care for nothing more than that the country was 
iept in condition to pay ; all beyond that was of no consequence 
to him. We are speaking, of course, merely of principles; for 
tlieir application admitted of all gradations, from the coarse and 
cruel rigour of Hyder Ali, to the philosophic solicitude of 
Akbar, and the maternal and almost mythical tenderness of 
Alia Bye. The possession of treasures, however, was in no 
case a proof of the wealth of the people ; it only proved the 
w^ljth of the prince, which might easily exist, and often did 
exiit:, in the midst of an abject and impoverished community. 
With us all this is changed ; torture in the collection of taxes, 
the old resort, is forbidden ; the public opinion of England re- 
quires the best fulfilment which circumstafices permit of the 
public duties for which, in our own view, the taxes are col- 
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lected j the government of India is now strictlv*a trustee for 
the accomplishment of certain public purposes, called to account^ 
when needful, by the advanced public opinion of England 
These results, confronted with each other, will reveal to us 
the real difficulty of Indian finance. We are no longer owners 
of the taxes, but trustees for the fulfilment of certain objects, at 
whatever cost On the other hand, the native system of taxation, 
which never was designed for varying commensiirability with 
obligations specific in kind but varying in amount, we have 
made still worse for our new position, by overlaying it partially, 
and but partially, with Eurcipean notions. We are compelled 
to action which may, and does, involve variable or increasing 
costs ; we have deprived ourselves of all sufficient power of 
varying the receipts to meet the varying expenditure. We 
have all the new liabilities of constitutional outgoings; we have 
much worse than tlie old rigidity and circumscription of the 
income. If in England we become involved in war, we imme- 
diatelj' lay on additional taxes to meet the additional expense. 
In India, with vastly greater liability to war, we can do no such 
thing ; howc^r urgent the occasion, the income for at least the 
two-thirds wlncli^arisc from the land-tax, and, indeed, for much 
more, must remain very nearly as it is, 

IJencc the embarrassment of the Indian exchequer. The 
outlay follows one rule, and obeys one set of circumstances ; 
the expenditure follows another rule, and obeys altogether a 
dilferent set .of circuinstaiices. The sufficiency of the income 
can never be more than accidental ; and the divergency of the 
circumstances commonly goes directly against the happening of 
that accident. Indian finance is fast locked by the incongruity 
of tlie i)er^ contra. 

And to this we have, to add an aggravation reraovcable only 
by slow degrees and as a consequence of extensive changes. 
Wo have all the felt obligations of a trust along with all the 
antagonism and surly difficiihy of proprietary right. The first 
we derive from our own views of our position, newly imported 
into the Indian political system ; the second comes of the fun- 
damental maxims of the governments to which we have suc- 
ceeded, and of the feelings stamped by those maxims on the 
po])ular mind by the usage of uncounted generations. 

Wc have extended this exposition of the present position of 
Indian finance to an enquiry into its causes, for the sake oftteane 
important practical conclusions which it yields, and which, 
ther with some others which we have not present space to 
discuss, must conclude our paper. These are as follows : — 

1. That the embarrassed state of the Indian exchequer is the 
unavoidable consequence of the partial application of European 

o 2 
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principles of^ublic organization and administration of undoubted 
soundness, to circumstances as yet altogether unlike those of the 
communities from whose experience they were derived. 

2. That this application of European principles, whether a ne- 
cessary step in the general transformation of Indian sociology and 
government, or an unwise anticipation of it, has been effected 
entirely in obedience to well-established and universal British 
convictions, and not to any suggestions derived from Indian 
sources, however the change may have subsequently met with 
native approbation. 

3. That the chief present danger of the British supremacy in 
the East, has thus been occasioned by an action which is essen- 
tially that of British scientific conviction and public opinion ; 
that is, it has resulted from causes far transcending the mere 
form and machinery of the government ; and its remedy caiAiot 
be secured by any change in that mere form and machinery 
simply considered, nor in any important degree promoted 
by it. 

4. That the poverty of India, where poverty can be said to 
exist, is relative to money only, and not to the means of pro- 
curing the necessaries of life. 

5. That the plenty which is relative to mere subsistence, must 
subsist along with the poverty which is relative to money, until 
the vast industrial waste of India is cured, and its means of pro- 
duction, now existing unemployed to an immense extent, are 
made available to the jiayment of its public obligations, the due 
accomplishment of its public objects, and the general elevation 
of its people. 

6. That the only effectual remedy for the dcad-lock of the 
Indian exchequer lies in going througli with the indiistrial trans- 
formation which has been begun, so as to render the wasted re- 
sources of India available. 

7. That the aiiplication of that remedy is little within tlic 
power of the government itself, just as the improvement of the 
mercantile navy of England would be very little in the power of 
the Admiralty; but that that application may be hindered, to a 
lamentable degree, by those who possess the powers of govern- 
ment, be the form of the government what it may. 

We could say nothing which would adequately express our 
views of the importance of the Indian question; but if our fore- 
going remarks are not altogether mistaken, that importance rests 
not so much on the questions, accusations, defences, replies, 
plans, and amendments, which, for various sufficient reasons of 
their own, are now most keenly contested, as on considerations 
which can have little practical attention in the present struggle 
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of patties, and on reforms which only fidelity, clear-sightedness, 
diligence, industrial courage, and time, can effect. 

The present position of the Indian question sugfjests serious 
reflections. The struggle for and against the East India Com- 
pany threatens a result far woi*se than the maintenance of the 
existing system. The bill for the future government of India, 
brought in by the Right Honourable the President of the Board 
of Control, is clearly intended to transfer to the ministers of the 
Crown, and their nominees, a considerable share of the power 
now exercised by the directors elected by the proprietors of 
East India stock ; and it is equally clear that the same bill opens 
the way for the repetition of the process, until the Crown shall 
have become possessed of the direct government of India, with- 
out the intervention of any independent body. 

But this new power in the hands of the ministry is unaccom- 
panied by any of our usual constitutional securities for its due 
exercise. Not a shilling of our British taxes can a minister 
spend without authority of Parliament ; not a man can he enlist, 
not a cutter can he ecpiip, without the same authority. But, 
for all that yet appears, the Indian minister may spend as much 
as he pleases of the money of the people of India, or hire as 
many soldiers as he pleases, without any necessity for either 
obtaining a previous authority, or yielding a subsequent account. 
This, the evident beginning of a new system, if the bill pass, is 
the time for insisting on accountability to Parliament in Indian 
affairs, — that is, to the small extefit to which there can be 
effective accountability on such subjects in the British Parliament. 

The Indian reformers (we mean those who have associated 
under that name) have gone by another way to the same end. 
By arguing against the ‘‘Rouble government” — by exhibiting and 
somewhat overstating the^ errors and short-comings of the pre- 
sent rulers of India — by constantly asserting the incapacity of the 
directors, and by dilating on the inappropriateness of the East 
India constituency, they have raised a very general impression 
that the government of India is now in unfit hands, and ought 
to be transferred to the direct management of the Crown : but 
they have done nothing towards showing what constitutional 
power in these Indian affairs, as in all others, is to act concur- 
rently with the Crown, when the East India Company and its 
directors are taken away. As far as the India reformer^ nre 
concerned, India will be handed over to a pure bureaucratic 
despotism. 

They rely, indeed, on parliamentary responsibility; but par- 
liamentary responsibility is a mere constitutional fiction where 
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there is nobody to ask a question* and very few either to under- 
stand it or to take any interest in the answer. * What would 
parliamentary responsibility be in respect of Timbuctoo ? 

By the accidents of time, the East India proprietary ^ind 
their directors have come to sustain, to however imperfect an 
effect, the same relation to the Crown for Indian purposes as the 
aahstituencies of the United Kingdom, and their representa- 
tives do for our own; and the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany, in whole or in part, without some sufficient organization to 
the same purpose, amounts to the abolition of a great constitu- 
tional provision. Strange as it may seem to charge the leaders 
of democracy with the destruction of a constitution, nevertheless, 
the fact is so : they have been betrayed into the inconsistency of 
attacking the existing East India Company as the first thing 
which happens to stand inconveniently in their way, without 
ataying to examine either the less obvious principles involved in 
its action, or, in truth, those of their own proceedings. 

From most of the Indian reformers we might fairly have ex- 
pected a policy which, by extending the constituency of the East 
India Company, and giving greater independence to the directors, 
should have provided such an accompaniment to the increased 
power of the Crown, as the usage of the constitution, derived 
from the political ex})erience of England, shows to be indispen- 
sable to the welfare of India as well as of ourselves. 

If some such device be not produced, of a happier augury for 
effect than we at present hope for, we should prefer the present 
state of things, bad as it may be represented, to that whicli would 
be produced by the unamended bill of the government. Wc arc 
neither partisans nor admirers of the East India Company. We 
see on the one side their long connexion with India, tlieir his- 
toric associations, their splendid array of public servants, past 
and present, the intimate knowledge%f parts of India which 
many of their directors possess, the sedulous attention which 
some of their directors give to Indian affairs as the chief occupa- 
tion of their lives, and the undeniable advance of India with 
which, whether as cause or accident, they have been associated ; 
we set against these, their timid and faltering betrayal of their 
independence, their mistaken and complicated routine, their slow 
and clumsy movement, their cowardly dread of publicity and 
discussion, their crippled and debilitated powers, their drugged 
and listless constituency, and the occasional lapses of servants 
who disgrace them ; and, balancing the whole, we should rather 
see India committed, for the present, to the existing arrange- 
ments, until real improvements, of the kind we have pointed 
out^ could be effectea, than handed over to a minister as prac- 
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ticalljr maater of all movements, and as itresponsiblo.for tbamt 
as he vrould be under this bill. 

Wo fear, however, that it is in vain, to lift up a voice for the 
East India Company, a body which has become so little inter- 
ested either in the welfare of India, or even in the preservation 
of its own power, that, exclusive of directors, not more thmit 
thirty proprietors out of 1700 were present to make a last elPQitt, 
for cither. Wc speak ^pthcr of principles of the highest iiBp 
portance which both parties neglect, than with much hope of 
witnessing possible and most salutary reforms, for which the 
existing East India Company, far gone as it is, affords the best 
practical basis. 
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1. Hotiore (le Balzac : Kssal sar V Homme et sur VGiuvre, Par 
Armand Basebet. Avec Notes Historiques par Champfleury. 

2. Vie (le IV de Balzac. Par Desuoiresterres. 

3. La ComMIe Humaine, Par H. de Balzac. ( Scenefi de la 

Vie Privee; Scenes do la Vie de Province; Scenes de la Vie 
Parisien ne ; Scenes de la Vie PoUiitpie; Scenes de la Vie 
Militaire; Scenes de la Vie de Campagne. Eludes Philoso-^ 
phiques; Etudes AnalgiiquesJ ’ 

4. llicdire de H, de Balzac. 

5. Les Femmes de H. de Balzac. Par le bibliophile Jacob. 

0. Maximes et Pensees de IL de Balzac. 

I N the last act of Soulie’s ‘‘ Closerie des Genets,” (an ampu- 
tation from which, with comic excrescences, was played at 
llie Adclphi, under the title of the Willow Copse,”) the follow- 
lug dialogue takes place betw ceii two of the principal charac- 
ters : — 

Monticlain. Have you read M. dc Balzac ? 

‘‘ Leona. 1 should not be a woman if I did not know all his delightful 
works by heart. 

“ Monteclain. In that case you must remember his ‘ Histoire des 
Treizc T ‘ ^ 

Leona. Indeed I do remember it. It interested me exceedingly.” 

The Histoire des Treize” is a most exciting narratiye, founded 
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limn a compact between thirteen ^^great-hearted gentlemen,” 
wno have sworn to avenge society of certain injuries, the authors 
of which it is impossible to reach by the ordinary legal means. 
We never admired it so much as Leona appears to have done, 
and we have no pretensions to knowing more than half a dozen 
of Balzac’s delightful works by heart but, after allowing for 
the exaggeration peculiar to the theatre, and further, for the 
exiiggeration generally found in the exp>*essions of ladies in real 
life, we have no hesitation in saying that Leona’s admiration for 
the author of the ** Comedie Humaine,” was and is equalled by 
that of most educated women in Franco. A few years ago, the 
most popular thing in Paris after M. de Balzac himself, was M. 
de Balzac’s cane ; portraits and caricatures of the former were 
in all the print-shops, and Madame de Girardin’s clever novel 
suggested by the latter, was in all the libraries. Now that 
Balzac’s features are beginning to be forgotu.n, and that his 
diamond-headed cane has become a relic, his popularity is 
attested by the numerous forms in which his works are produced, 
and the variety of other works which his own form the base. 
Since 1850, the year in which literature v/as deprived of the 
author who has depicted with the greatest Success the morals 
and manners of tlie first half of the nineteenth century, the 
works composing his Comedie Humaine” have been given to 
the public in two different illustrated editions ; his plays have 
been published in a complete form ; his Mcrcadet” has been 
produced amidst universal applause ; two or three biographical 
and critical sketches of him have appeared ; a book devoted to 
his female characters, and another containing bis maxims and 
reflections have been brought out, and numerous pieces, founded 
upon narratives by him, have been represented at various 
theatres. 

In the provinces,” wrote Sainle Beuve, a few years since, 
M. de Balzac has met with the most lively entjbusiasm. There 
are numbers of women living there whose secret he has divined, 
who make a profession of loving him, who discourse continually 
on his genius, and who endeavour, pen in hand, to vary and 
embroider, in their turn, the inexhaustible theme of these 
charming sketches, ‘ La Femme de trente ans,’ ‘ La Femme mal- 
heureuse/ ‘La Femme abandonnee/” In St. Petersburgb, 
where he is said to have been invited by the Court, he was 
scarcely less popular than in Paris. It was there that a lady, 
hearing Balzac was in the room, is iaaid to have dropped a glass 
of water through emotion. In Venlite^ it was once the fashion 
to represent Balzac’s characters m i^wing-rooms, and “during 
m entire season,” says the critic above meDitioned, hut 
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RastigtiacSf Duchesses de Langeais, and Duchesses de Manfrig* 
nense could be seen ” Germany sent letters entreating the 
author to continue his ** Illusions perdues” without delay ; and 
one notary wrote from a distant and uncivilized part of FVancc 
to request that M. de Ilalzac would malce the members of his 
profession appear in a more engaging light than that in which 
they had hitherto been represented. 

la spite of Balzac’s long and continued popularity on the con- 
tinent, only two of his y)roductions have been translated into 
English. C)ne of these, La Grande Breteche,” is an episode in 
one of his novels where it is introduced as a tale of horror, in 
order to dismay a lady whose conduct has been supposed to offer 
some andogy to that of the heroine of the said episode. Power- 
fully written and terrible as it undoubtedly is, this episode, 
when viewed by itself, is like a diamond taken out of its setting. 
It appeared in one of the annuals, and the author’s name was 
not attached to it. The comedy of “ Mercadet” also, cut down 
from five acts to three, by M. Dennery, has had an English 
physiognomy given to it, and has been acted, with great success, 
at the Lyceum. How it happens that not one of Balzac’s novels 
— not even ‘‘ Eugenie Grandet,” nor the Recherche de rabsolu,’' 
both of which are not only irreproachable as to the morality of 
the details, but have the additional advantage of being master- 
pieces — ^how it happens that neither of these has been translated 
into English, Vfc can only explain by the supposition that the 
publishers of translations imagine the public cares for nothing 
more elevated than Eugene Sue, or more decent than Paul de 
Kock. Without possessing the slightest affection for paradoxes, 
wo think we can prove that the popularitjr of French novelists 
in England, is in inverse proportion to their literary merits. If 
w e judge by the number of his works (!) translated, we find that 
high-minded and conscientious artist, Paul de Kock, occupying 
the first place popularity, although there are forcible reasons 
— the extended sale which the Mysteries” and the Wander- 
ing Jew” met with — for assigning the post of honour to the pure 
and gentle Eugene Sue. Next comes Dumas, proving, by his own 
case alone, the truth of our theory, inasmuch as only one volume 
of his Impressions de Voyage,” and scarcely any of his care- 
fully-written novels have been translated, whereas most of his 
violently unnatural romances, without ever having been written 
in French, have nevertheless been done into English.” Very 
few of George Sand’s worksf have been translated, and only two 
of M4rim6e’s» Lastly, not one of Balzac’s novels has ever been 
presented in an English diress, — which, according to our theory, 
would prove M. de Balzac to have been the greatest of French 
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novelists, a conclusion to which a careful perusal of his works had 
already led us. 

In Balzac’s Mcmoires de deux jeunes Marines,” one of the 
hei'oines mentions what was undoubtedly true at the time, viz,, 
that out of all the novels and romances in circulation, the only 
ones wprth reading are Corinne,” and Benjamin Constant^ 
** Adolphe.” In “ Corinne,” however, the characters are mere 
shadows, tad, moreover, unnatural shadows ; and in Benjtiinin 
Constant’s admirable tale, Adolphe and Eleonoro are quite 
without individuality. The only pictures of manners exist- 
ing in France, when Balzac was preparing to make his d&but^ 
were Gil Bias” (if we can apply the term picture to a panorama) 
and Manon Lescaut.” In Gil Bias,” the fact of all the cha- 
racters being knaves, with the exception of a select few who are 
fools, and the entire absence of sentiment and passion, render 
it, on the whole, an untrue picture of human life, in spite of the 
knowledge of mankind exhibited in almost every page ; while 
the frequent interruption of the story by the introduction of 
episodes more or less interesting, renders it tedious, in spitq of 
the variety of the incidents and the wit of the narrative. Absence 
of passion is certainly not the fault of Manon Lescaut,” and 
although the constant recurrence of the same situation makes it 
resemble a beautiful duct, in which the same motive is too fre- 
(juently repeated, it was, perhaps, the truest ])icture of human 
life existing in trance anno Domini 1830. The country which, 
in less than twenty years, has produced Balzac and George 
Sand, Nodicr, Merimee, Jules Saiideau, and Alphonse Karr, 
Victor Hugo, Theophile Gauthier, and Alfred de Vigny, can 
afford to admit this undeniable truth, — tliat it ])ossessed no more 
than the germ of a literature of fiction until nearly the middle of 
the present century. 

1 he influence ot the French Academy, which, while endeavour- 
ing to preserve the janguage of France, has ijp&rly stifled its 
literature by sacrificing all other principles of art to the heroic 
and the classical (otherwise the conventional), can alone explain 
the existence of Scudery and the celebrity of Florian ; and the 
attack on conventionality in the drama, which was commenced 
by Victor Hugo during the Restoration, had for its indirect 
effect a reform in the novel, as it notoriously aided that which 
has since taken place in painting. In England, where Provi- 
dence has spared us the infliction of an Academy, and where the 
standard of taste has always been Sj^k^^.that thinkers have been 
able, ever since the dark ages, ^to their thoughts in any 

form which they have chosen to select — ^in Ei^land the literary 
warfare of the romanticists against the classicists, or, in other 
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words, of those who would be flogged at bo school against a 
school of pedants, can scarcely be comprehended. The petition 
of certain French dramatists to the Academy, praying that means 
might be taken for preventing the representation of plays written 
by Hugo, Dumas, and all such innovators, is as inexplicable to 
ns as the opposition to Gericault, who had the audacity to paint 
modern subjects as they occurred in modern times, and who 
could not be persuaded to represent a French hussar iiji the 
costume of a Roman gladiator. When the directors of - the 
Louvre purchased Goricault’s Wreck of the Medusa,’^ they 
intended to cut out the heads, in order to use them as studies for 
the pupils I {vide “ Memoirs of A. Dumas ;”) and the obstacles 
which were constantly thrown in the path of Victor Hugo, show 
that more than one person connected with the production of his 
plays would gladly have marred their general effect in an 
analogous manner. Yet this painter, who is so great a poet, 
and this poet who is so great a painter,^ have been the salvation 
of French art and French literature, by driving away the 
more or less successful imitators of those who have themselves, 
with more or less success, imitated the classics. 

The reform in art, to which the name of romanticism has 
been given — a name which has never been accepted by its chiefs 
— by abolishing the conventional models, led naturally enough 
to the adoption of real and natural models, and to the exact 
imitation of nature, Art,” says one of Balzac’s literary heroes, 
is nature concentrated.” Those who copy from nature, and, 
above all, from modern nature, and the nature which surrounds 
them at every instant, were destined to receive from the cham- 
pions of conventionality the appellation of ‘‘realists,” — this 
“ realism” being in fact only a continuation or branch of what 
had before been absurdly styled “ romanticism.” The head of 
this realist school was Ilonore de Balzac ; and we shall sec, from 
the history of Ijiis life and from an examination of some of his 
principal works, in the order in which they appeared, that it was 
many years even before he understood the true bent of his genius 
and the destinies of the modern French novel. 

Honore de Balzac was born on the 16th March, 1799, at 
Tours, the birth-place of Rabelais, Descartes, and I^aul Louis 
Courier; and it is at this town that the scene of some of his 
most {idmirable productions is laid. Madame de Mortsauf lived 
in a valley of Touraine ; the “ Grenadiere,” to which Madame 
de Willemsens retired 'bytoken-hearted, is at Tours, in a spot 
which those who have: lead the exquisite tale fancy they must 
have seen;, the carefully-finished picture of the jealousies and 
manoeuvrings of small people ia a small town^ with the eflect of 
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the Mme upon an amiable but wealc-minded curate, represents 
the society of Tours ; and it was at Tours that Gaudissart, the 
illustrious bag-man failed# in his daring attempt to make the 
lunatic taike a year’s subscription to the Globe” newspaper. 
Ba%c always possessed the same affection for the Turkey of 
France” ^hich many of his favourite characters are made to ex- 
hibit : in the prefatory letter to the Lys dans la Vallec” Felix de 
Vand^|ie^e, writing to Natalie de Mannerville, says, do not 
love ^Tourairie as much as I love you, but if Tourainc did not 
exist I sliould die.” 

At seven years of age, Honore was sent to the college of Ven- 
dome, where he is said, by M. Desnoiresterres, to have been 
remarkable for his inattention to ordinary studies, and his affec- 
tion for Louis Lambert,” whose story M. Desnoiresterres appears 
to regard as a piece of actual biography. Similar mistakes have 
been made several time| since die days of Defoe, and must be 
looked upon as complimentary to the realizing power of an 
author, although they say little for the discrimination of the 
reader who falls into such an error. M. Armand Baschet, from 
whose excellent memoir we shall borrow the few important facts 
connected with a life which was purely literary, mentions that 
Balzac, when at school, wrote a ‘‘ Traite de la Volonte,” which 
one of the masters discovered, and, as a matter of course, burned. 
The human will,” as the readers of Balzac will remember, was 
the subject to which Raphael, in the Peau de Chagrin,” de- 
voted his two years’ study, which ended in an essay intended to 
form the necessary complement to the works of Mesmer, Gall, 
and Lavater.” 

Having taken his degree of bachelor of arts, Honore studied 
law, and at the same time attended the lectures at the Sorbonne 
and the College of France with the greatest punctuality. At the 
age of nineteen he entered the office of a solicitor, and of course 
diiscovered that the profession was an intolerable one, A year 
afterwards he attempted to reduce himself to the proportions of 
a notaiy’s clerk, without any sort of success. The crisis, as the 
newspapers say, was now at hand. 

The scene is laid in the Rue du Temple. M. de Balzac pere, 
his wife, his daughter, and his son Honore, are discovered seated 
in their drawing-room. The father is walking up and down the 
room in an agitated manner, the laf|ies are executing some fancy 
work of the period, and the % over the leaves of 

a book, and wishing he to a notary. M. de 

Balzac pauses in his prom^|i|^ arid asks his son abruptly, 
what profession he intends delimllr^iy to adopt M. de Balzac 
JiU replies, that be wishes to become an author (a laugh)* The 
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His Early Productions* 
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scene ends with the exit of M. de Balzac Jils^ who hires the tradi- 
tional parrot of authorship at No, 7, Rue de Lesdiguidres, close 
to the library of the Arsenal, and writes a tragedy. This tragedy 
— the inevitable prelude to almost 111 literary labours — is read 
to the Balzac family, and submitted by its chief to M/^^ndrieux. 
M. Andrieux declares that the author is incapable evei|. of alin- 
ing mediocrity, and Honore de Balzac is looked upon as a sub- 
lieutenant named Napoleon was looked upon at Valehpe, when 
a lady refused her consent to his marriage with her daiu^ter, 
because the young artillery officer appeared to have no chance 
of getting on in the world ! 

The Rue de Lesdiguieres appears to have been to Balzac 
what the Rue de Cliiny w'as to the aforesaid Raphael, when he 
lived on a franc a day, and concealed his five-franc pieces for 
the opposite reason to that which makes the miser hide his 
treasures, and lest he should be tempted to change one of them 
before its time. ^‘This,” says M. Baschet, ‘‘was the solitary 
period of his existence. He saw no one, made long walks, 
studied the quarter, worked much, and ate little.” In 1822, 
M, de Balzac commenced his practical studies as a novelist, 
and produced in the course of four years some thirty or forty 
volumes, signed Horace Saint Aubin, Viellergle, and Lord 
R’hoone (an anagram of Honore). These productions, which 
were looked upon by Balzac as mere exercises, were written in 
collaboration with two or more writers, who have preserved their 
original obscurity. The first work was sold for 200 francs, the 
second for 400, the third for 800, and the fourth for 1200, the 
payments being made in bills. About this period, Balzac must 
have been attacked by the severe illness, the recovery from 
w^hich he ascribes, in the dedication of the “ Lys dans la Vallee,” 
to the care and skill of Dr. Nacquart, “ I studied seven years,” 
said M. de Balzac to M. Champfleury, “ before learning what 
the French language really was. When quite young I had an 
illness, of which nineteen persons out of twenty die. I was 
cured, and commenced writing the whole of the day. I wrote 
seven novels, simply as exercises. One to learn dialogue, one 
for description, one for the grouping of the characters, one for 
the composition, &c. I wrote them in collaboration ; some of 
them, however, are entirely my own, I do not know which. I 
do not recognise them.” M. de Balzac said, that after these 
studies and these bad novels, ie began to disbelieve in the French 
language “so little known fiance.” 

In 1826, M. de Balzac^- 'into partnership with a M. 
Barbier, as a printer. A*l^-Volume edition of La Fon- 
taine, and another of Moillre, had been previously brought 
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out by him, and it was in hopes of legainiag the fifteen thou«> 
sand francs which ho borrowed and lost in the speculation, that 
he started the printing-office. The printing-ofiice taming out a 
feilmse^ Balzac resolved m get back from the publishers and 
print^4he money which he had lost by printing and publish- 
ing; in 1827, produced the “Dernier Cbouan,” the first 
boofe|^* which he affixed his real name ; and the only contribu- 
tion the twenty-two works which were to have composed 

the de la Vie Militaire.” The “Dernier Chouan” is 

writtepmlb of Walter Scott, and many of the remarks 

which ;:13P:i&rthez makes to Liicicn de Rubempre, a projws of his 
“Archer de Charles IX.,” upon which his reputation at Paris is 
to depend (vide “ Un Grand Homme de Province a Paris”), may 
be applied to it. 

In 1829, M. de Girardin, who was then editor of the “ Mode,” 
inserted in that periodical, a tale by M. de Balzac, entitled “ El 
Verdugo.” This is a story of a Spanij>h noble family, which is 
concerned in a treacherous plot to massacre a French garrison. 
The w^hole family is sentenced to death, but the life of the heir 
to the title is at length spared, upon condition that he will do 
the office of executioner upon the remaining members, which he 
is ultimately forced to do by the peremptory command of his 
father. Although the talc exhibits great narrative pow^r, the 
general effect of it is one of unmitigated horror, and it certainly 
belongs to Horace Saint Aubin rather than to Honor6 de 
Balzac. 

In 1830, Balzac published the “Physiology of Marriage,” 
(Physiologic du Mariagc^ ou Meditations de philosophic eclectiqne 
sur le honheur ct h malheur conjugal^ jmhliee par an jeune celibi- 
taire^ This work met with the greatest success, and the author- 
ship (for it was published anonymously) was variously attributed 
to an old man of fashion grown cynical, an old ram of a phy- 
sician, and other sexagenarians. No one could believe that it 
had been written by a man of thirty, until the man of thirty, in 
consequence of repeated misrepresentations as to the authorship 
and the habits and character of the author, felt it necessary to 
come forward and avow himself. The only w^ork we can com-* 
pare the “ Philosophy of Marriage” with is the “ Marriage Bed,” 
by Defoe, to which, as regards the division of the subject, and 
in some other particulars, it boars a considerable resemblance. 
Defoe has treated his subject much too coarsely for bis book to 
be considered readable in the present day ; but the objection to 
Balzac’s work relates not so much to impropriety in the details, 
as to the grave scientific manner in which he affects to regard 
the most trivial matters connected with husbands and wives, and 
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to tho tone of irony which pervades his entire work, and which, 
for those who understand him, constitutes its greatest charm* M. 
Jules Janin, the author of the ^^Ane Mort,” and other unpopular 
atrocBties which sceth to have been Written by a bewildered 
butcher, with a skewer dipped in blood, declared 
Physiolo^” was infernal*” Numerous journalists (^ij^tue 
misquoted fialzac, in order to prove that he disbelieved!^/ the 
existence of a single virtuous woman ; and our own Qt^i^rly 
Review” denounced him as a writer, who, amongst othfer ^Pugs, 
referred us to Rousseau as the standard and text-book of public 
morals.” The passage in which Balzac refers to Rousseau is as 
follows : Ouvrez Rousseau^ car il ne s^agira (Taucune-'qmstion de 

viorah publique dont il rfait (Vavance indique la port^ie.” To 
render the word portee by either standard” or text-book,” 
is certainl}^ a ^^free” translation. The fact is, Balzac had a 
far more elevated notion of virtue than those who have at- 
tacked him. lie knew how to distinguish between virtue 
and the homage which vice pays to virtue,” and admiring it 
profoundly, found it, like all things worthy of profound admi- 
ration, exceedingly rare. “ A virtuous woman,” says the author 
of the “ Physiology,” has in her heart a fibre more or less tlian 
other women: she is stupid or sublime.” Indeed, it is not the wives, 
but the husbands, against whom the book in question is directed. 
“ The faults of the wives arc so many acts of accusation against 
the egotism, lioedlessness, and worthlessness of the husbands,” 
says the ‘‘ Jcune Celibitaire.” And again, conjugal happiness 
proceeds from a perfect concord between the souls of the husband 
and wife. Hence it results that, in order to be happy, the hus- 
band must conform to certain rules of honour and delicacy. If 
his happiness is to consist in being loved, he must himself love sin- 
cerely, and nothing can resist a genuine passion It is 

as absurd to yiretcnd that it is impossible to love the same woman 
always, as it would be to say that a celebrated musician requires 
several violins to execute a piece of music, and to create an 
enchanting melody.” 

In the preface to the first edition of the Peaii de Chagrin,” 

♦ Balzac states, that in the “ Physiology” he had made an attempt 
to revive the literature of the eighteenth century. This preface 
lias been suppressed in the subsequent editions, but the author 
declares in it (as far as we can remember his words) that ^‘unless 
wc return to the literature of our ancestors, a deluge of bar- 
barians, and the burning of our libraries, are the only things 
which can save us, and end^lc us to recommence the eternal 
circle in which the human mini appears to go round.” He then 
explains that the public had decjlgred itself unable to sympathise 
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any longer with the heroes and heroines of consumption, and 
that it was beginning to feel the bad effects of the literature of 
blood, fire and rapine, so flourishing immediately before the 
appearance of the **Peau de Chagrin,” which was writteii with 
the- avowed |)urpose of anatomising and exposing French society 
as it existed immediately after the Revolution of 1830, Your 
niton unsuccessful revolution!^ your shop-keeping 

poHticii^i^Olii^ religion dead, your powers paralysed, your kings 
on half^pay — are these so fine,” he asks, that you would have 
them tratisfigured ? No,” he continues, I can only laugh at 
you {il rCy a qu*u se moquer) ; that is the only literature possible 
in an expiring state of society.” The “ Psau dc Chagrin,” con- 
tained the most brilliant descriptions which its author had yet 
produced, as the Physiology” exhibited gome of his best analy- 
tical writing. The conversation at the banquet, where artists, 
writers, musicians, bankers, doctors, arc all talking together 
about the most opposite subjects, is represented with consummate 
art, and in a manner perfectly novel. 

Balzac did not exhibit the profound knowledge of human life 
which has since distinguished him until 1833, between which year 
and 1835 he published the ‘^Medecin de Campagne,” Eugenie 
Grandet,” and the P6re Goriot.” The ^^Peau de Chagrin,” 
powerfully and brilliantly as it is written, must be looked upon 
as belonging to Balzac’s ^‘second manner,” and as decidedly 
wanting in character w^hen compared with the three master- 
pieces w’^hich we have just mentioned. The author was thirty- 
five when Eugenie Grandet,” and the Scenes de la vie de 
Province,” first appeared — the age of Goldsmith when he 

E ublished the Vicar of Wakefield,” and of Fielding when 
e published Joseph Andrews.” He was twenty-five years 
younger than Richardson when he wrote “ Clarissa twelve 
years younger than Rousseau when lie brought out the Nouvelle 
Heloise and nearly the age of Thackeray when he produced 
Vanity Fair.” It was fashionable for some time with critics to 
speak 01 ‘^Eugenie Grandet,” as Balzac’s chef deeuvre^ as if he 
had only written one ; and many years afterwards the author 
complained in a preface that an attempt had been made to dis-i 
parage his other works by bestowing an inordinate amount of 
praise upon the one in question, which, nevertheless, he said 
(and wdth evident deliglit), the critics had been unable to force 
upon the public (!) whereas, the ‘‘ Medecin de Campagne” had 
reached a fourth edition. The well-known comparison of Balzac 
to the Dutch painters is only just so far as regards the truthful- 
ness with which he has depicted interiors, and the habits of 
some homely characters ; it is unjust so far as regards his exqui- 
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site female characters (how very Dutch the Femme de irente ans^ 
liody Brandon^ Esther, Pauline, Feedora, and Honorine !) and 
is stupidly untrue with respect to his landscapes of Touraine, 
^and the sad poetry of the final scene in the ^^Lys dans, la 
Vallee.” . / 

If we except the, three heads of criticism, 

Philarete Chasles, i(hd Sainte Beuve, Balzac m^be siiMJtp 
had all the reviewers of France against him. He retaupi^il with 
Lousteau the feuilletoniste^ the ‘‘ Muse du D6partcmeht/* and 
the Grand Homme de Province h Paris.’^ We remember in 
London, the frenzy with which the inferior weekly newspapers 
received the chapters of ‘‘ Pendennis,’* in which certain striking 
’features and very probable characters connected with the 
English press were portrayed; but tlie effect of the terribly 
exact picture of literary life in Paris which the Grand 
Homme de Province a Paris” contained, was such as to make 
every journalist turn liis pen into a stiletto^ in order to convince 
Balzac of the truly Dutch nature of his brilliant and poetical 
genius. 

The principal characteristic of Balzac’s novels is, neverthe- 
less, their remity. They differ from the French novels which 
preceded them, not only in the truthfulness of the characters, 
but also in the simple and natural motives of the intrigue which, 
of course, has its origin in the hearts of the characters. In 
Balzac’s novels, love — a comparatively unimportant aflPair in 
modern society — was no longer recognised as the one sole dramatic 
agent, and a sweeping reform w^as effected in the terrible last 
chapter, when the good used to be gathered together and respect- 
ably njarried, while the bad were cast out into single-lived per- 
dition. Balzac’s object was to do for the nineteenth century 
that which Retif de la Bretonne had annoimccd his intention of 
doing for the eighteenth, under the title of Monuments du 
Costume physique et moral de la fin du 18me siecle.” This 
Retif — who wrote one novel on the subject of his separation 
from his wife, and another on the occasion of hi^ daughter’s 
marrying without his consent (he called this ‘‘sacrificing himself 
to the good of his fellow’^-citizens”) — never carried out his promise 
with respect to the 18th century in general, and we are not 
aware that he even had tlie honour of suggesting the ComOdie 
Humaine” to Balzac. 

The “ Comedie Humaine” contains pictures of every kind of 
society existing in France 4wPg the first half of the nineteenth 
century, whether literary, political, commercial, military, eccle- 
siastical, or rural. Of the different scenes into which the work is 
divided, the “ Scenes dc la vie de Province ” exhibit most senti- 
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merit ; the Scenes de la vie Parisienne” most brilliancy ; and 
*^Lcs Paysans*’ in the ‘^Scenes de la vie de Campagne,” a 
rugged truthfulness which had never before been shown in 
France in connexion with the peasant, who, according to 
Boucher, Florian, and others, drove with a crook of barley- 
sugar his milk-white lambs, decorated with :^bons of azure. 

Balzae, in spite of the animosity of the press, was always 
admired by the greatest men of the day ; and, in the dedications 
of various volumes of the “Comedie Humaine,” he has recorded 
his friendship for Nodicr, Lamartine, Theophile Gauthier, 
Heine, George Sand, Delacroix, Rossini, and Victor Hugo. 

With regard to works not included in the ^‘Comedie Ilurnaine,’* 
we will only call attention to the “Enfant Maudit,” an exquisite 
tale of the 15 th century, the details of which arc a sufficient 
reply to those ignorant persons who fancy that Balzac could only 
draw the society and scenes by which he was surrounded. As 
for the inferiority of his plays to his novels, we attribute their 
want of success to his having cultivated description at the 
expense of dialogue, which he never employs for the sake of 
telling a story : and the actual scenery, costumes, and properties 
of the theatre must, of course, have been comrnon-])lace, com- 
pared to what they would have been in a novel by Balzac. 

It is Balzac’s forte to illustrate his characters by the accumu- 
lation of a number of little incidents, each of which adds some- 
thing to the individuality of the personages ; so that, although 
in the first instance we recognise them from the author’s descrip- 
tion of their personal appearance, their habits, the scenes by 
which they are surrounded, even their parentage, and the 
manner in which they have been educated, wc arc at last ren- 
dered perfectly familiar and even intimate with them, by hearing 
the words placed ii§ their mouths, and witnessing their every- 
day actions. He never proceeds in any other manner with those 
characters which he has most carefully drawn : Felix and Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Mortsauf, in the “ Lys dans la Vallee;” 
the Chevalier de Valois, in the “ Vieille Fille;” Ursule Mirouet, 
the charming young girl who has been adopted by an old doctor, 
and educated by an old priest; Despleiiis, whom anatomy and 
analysis have rendered sceptical, but who founds a mass for the 
soul of the pious Auvergnat who as$isted him wdicn he was a 
penniless student ; Mademoiselle the vulgar and jealous 

old maid, who persecutes little ^ricitiette to death under 
pretence of behaving like an aunt; all the Grandet family and 
all the Claes family are produced, entirely or in part, by the 
method in question. 

In consequence of the number of petty incidents introduced 
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with great effect by Balzac throughout most of his novels, it has 
been said of hirii^ as it has been said of Richardson, Defoe, and 
other writers who delighted in details, that ^^he knew how to 
invest the most ordinary occurrences with interest” — the fact 
being that the occurrences in question have neither more nor 
less interest than they can derive from the characters of the 
sons to whom are represented as happening. Pierrette 
striking her head against the side of the door after she W been 
sent prematurely to bed by Mademoiselle Rogron, calls forth 
more sympathy than the report of an accident on the Eastern 
Counties’ Railway ; and the first indication of Madame de Mort-* 
saufs illness affects us more than the list of ^^the number of deaths 
during the week ending,” &c., for an almost indefinite period. 
Balzac himself says that, for suggestiveness, the two fatal lines, 
Yesterday evening a young woman threw herself from the Pont 
Neuf into the Seine,” can never be equalled, but at the same time 
there can be no doubt but that Madame du Bruel would have been 
more seriously affected by hearing that La Palferinc had gone 
without his dinner, and that Honorine’s husband would have I)ecn 
more hurt by hearing that his wife had passed a sleepless night 
On the other liand, Balzac has been accused of giving an un- 
natural degree of importance to details, of recording trivialities, 
of describing interiors with the precision of an appraiser, of 
tiring the reader by histories of the ancestors (and even of the 
heraldic bearings and quartcrings of the ancestors) of some of his 
characters, of indulging in disquisitions on the manners of the 
inhabitants, natural and mineral productions, morality, state of 
trade, &c., of the places in which he lays his scenes. To which 
it may be replied, that the arrangement or disarrangement of the 
furniture of a room sometimes expresses the character of the 
owner more clearly than his or her own physiognomy would do ; 
and that a child brought up in an old castle would differ from 
another child who had always lived in a modern fashionable 
mansion, \yhilc neither of them would entirely resemble a third 
child who had been continually shut up in a puritanical parlour 
of the Richardsonian pattern, although all three might originally 
have possessed almost identical dispositions ; that an inventory 
may in itself be both comic and poetical (as Balzac’s annotated 
catalogue of the objects in the celebrated curiosity-shop of the 
Peau do Chagrin” sufficiently proves) ; and that, in certain cases 
(as in the last scene of the. first part of Ursnle Mirouet,” in 
which a young man enters the room where his father died, for 
the first time since his death), the said '^inventory” is as un- 
avoidable as the presence of scenery on the stage in a modem 
drama. With regard to the long family histories which are occa- 
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sionally introduced, they are frequently necessary, in order to 
prepare the reader for one of those events of which the explana- 
tion might appear unnatural if offered after the occurrence, 
although it may be simple enough as contained in the introduc- 
tion to the story. Sometimes, too, these introductions serve to 
give probability to a character which, although true in nature, is 
not of a kind met wdth every day. The characters of a novel,” 
says Balzac, must be more logical than those of liistory. The 
latter want to have life given them — the former have lived. 'J'ho 
existence of these requires no proof, however unnatural their 
actions may appear; wdiilc the existence of the others must be 
supported by unanimous consent.” "I'lic strange character of tlie 
husband of the provincial blue-stocking, in the Muse du De- 

{ )artment,” has been accounted for in an introduction of such 
ength, that those who arc not aw\are of the utilit}^ of all Balzac's 
details, might be tempted to skip it. 

The system of details, moreover, gives great reality to the 
characters. I was born in the j^car 1682 ,” says an old friend, 
‘Mn the city of York, of a good family, though not of that 
countiy, my father being a foreigner of Bremen, who settled first 
at Hull. He got a good estate by merchandise, and leaving off 
his trade, lived afterwards at York, from whence he married my 
mother, wdiosc relations W'cre named llobinson, a very good 
family in that country, and from whom I was called Bobinson 
Kreuznaer, but, ])y the usual corruption of words in England, we 
arc now called — nay, we call ourselves, and write our name, 
Crusoe, and so my companions always called me.” It is of 
course impossible to disbelieve in the existence of a man who 
tells you where his father and mother lived, and that his real 
name was Kreuznaer, although *^by the usual corruption of 
words ill England he is called CVusoc I” 

Many French critics have affected to look upon the detailing 
and realising system of Balzac as significant of the decay of art 
in France, (the decay of an art which, before Balzac ’^rote, did 
not exist there !) They will tell you, that the great harvest 
having been made, the detail school is composed only of gleaners, 
and that the statue is disappearing before tlie daguerreotype. 
Realism is confounded with materialism by waiters who have 
never been able to distinguish between classicism and conven- 
tionalism, and is represented as being the art of copying external 
nature with correctness, w^hen analysis of human character and 
motives, end the observation of mental phenomena, form the very 
foundation of the system. 

It is not even true, however, that the novel descends to details 
of character and incident in proportion as it gets older, or Thac- 
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korav, the representative of the English novel in the present day, 
would be more circumstantial than Defoe, and more minute than 
Richardson, In fact, critics can no more lay down general rules 
which are not liable to be upset at any moment by the appear- 
ance of a man of genius, than politicians can establish a constitu- 
tion which does not in itself contain the elements of a revolution. 
To complain of Balzac’s details, which formed part of his systetn, 
is to object to his existence as a novelist. It has often been 
asked why ‘^Clarissa llarlowe” was written in letters, j^nd 
Richardson has replied that he wrote it in letters, perhaps be- 
cause he had previously written a novel in letters, which had 
proved a success ; perhaps because he was not able to write nar- 
rative; and probably, because the mode which he had chosen 
suited him better than any other. Those who are not satisfied 
with Richardson’s explanation resemble the critic in Balzac’s 

Grand Homme de Province a Paris.” Lucien is astonished at 
the rapidity with which the critic has disposed of a book of 
travels in I^gypt. I have discovered eleven faults of French in 
it,” says the feuilletoniste^ ‘^and I shall tell the author, that, 
although he can read hieroglyphics, he can’t write his own lan- 
guage. After that, 1 shall say, that instead of troubling himself 
about Egyptian art, he should have devoted his attention to the 
question of trade, and shall end with a flourish about the Levant, 
and the commerce of France.” “ And if he had devoted himself to 
the commercial question ?” inquires Lucien. Then,” replies the 
feullletoniste^ I should have told him that he had better have 
occupied himself with art.” 

Balzac’s description in detail of Madame de Mortsaufs voice 
has been often quoted as an instance of the abuse of the system : 

Sa fa^on de dire Ics terminaisons en i faisait croire ii (juclquc 
chant d’oiseau, le ch prononce par elle etait comme une carcsse, 
ct la inaniere dont clle attaquait Ics t accusait le despotisme dii 
cceur. Elle etendait ainsi sans le savoir le sens des mots, ct vous 
entrainait raine dans un mondc immense.” It appears to us that 
this description of certain sounds of the voice has the singular 
merit of suggesting the voice itself. An idealist,” or classicist,” 
could only have qualified Madame de Mortsaufs voice as 

silvery,” “ liquid,” or by some other adjective which may be 
applied to a thousand diflerent voices ; but Balzac, mentioning 
the sounds which were especially beautiful in her utterance, 
gives as clear a notion of her mode of speaking, as a description 
of the airs she was in the habit of executing, and of the notes 
which she possessed in greatest perfection, would give of her 
singing. Many persons will doubtless be unable to understand 
this description of sound, as others, who are entirely without 
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pictorial faculties, may fail to appreciate the descriptions of 
scenery in the exquisite novel from which we have extracted the 
above. M. Henry Miirger, who follows in the same school as 
Balzac, and who is a faithful observer of the society around him, 
has understood this description of Madame de Mortsaufs voice, 
as he proves by a passage in one of his Scenes de la vie de 
Jeunesse.’’* In another tale in the same collection, (Madame 
Olympe,) he has imitated the forms of Balzac with more fidelity 
than was necessary, the consequence being a stiffness, wiiich 
is entirely absent from the volume generally. 

M. Champfleury, to whom we are indebted for the interesting 
conversations with M. de Balzac appended to M. Baschet’s 
memoir, is the author of several volumes of talcs, and is an ac- 
knowledged disciple of Balzac’s. “ That which I see,” says M. 
Champfleury, enters into my head, descends into my pen, and 
becomes that which I have seen.” This, however, only describes 
a portion of the method of Balzac, who, after observing one fact and 
one character, arrived at the truth with regard to a thousand others 
by means of an analogical process, which will always remain a 
mystery to those who are unable to exercise it. Balzac must 
frequently have perceived a whole character from a few words or 
a single incident, fis a claircoyante possessing a letter, or a lock of 
hair, is supposed to be instantly ac([uaintcd with everything 
relating to the person to whom they belong ; or as Shakspeare, 
with only the Italian riovelli and Plutarch’s Lives, imagined the 
manners and customs of Italy and Greece. JM. Champfleury’s 
last work, “ Les Aven lures dc Mdllc. Marictte,” is advertised as 
belonging to “ I’ecole realistc la plus avancec and a classical 
critic has threatened the authoi of that interesting book with the 
vengeance of the government, in case he should realize any 
further projects of realism. Let us hope that the re-establish- 
ment of the guillotine, which was talked of some time ago, had 
no connexion with the terrible threat of the classical critic. 

^ xVs in remarqud avee qiielJc cloiicc'ur cUc dii rcrtuiiis mots — mon ami par 
cxcmplc, ct iif” &c. — ‘‘Les Amours d'Olh'ior-^' 
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Abt. IX. — The Turiush Empire. 

1. Turkey and its Destiny, By Charles MacFarlane. London : 
Murray. 1850. 

2. Travels m European Turkey in 1850. By Edmund Spencer. 
London : Colburn. 1851. 

T he events of the last twelve months have effected a startling 
change in the position of the Eastern States; and the 
recent negotiations, which have been conducted on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, have drawn the eyes of Europe, in expectation 
of a crisis in the Turkish rule, to that remote quarter of the 
Continent, which has been the theatre of the most marvellous 
varieties of fortune, and the grandest actions of mankind. The 
incendiary conflagrations around the capital, the fall of Redschid’s 
Administration, the outbreak of the Montenegrin war, the hostile 
attitude of the Austrian Government, and finally, the attempted 
invasion of the Ottoman independence on the part of the Court 
of St. Petersburg, have followed each other in too rapid a succes- 
sion to admit of a development of the results which they might 
otherwise singly have exhibited. Domestic disquietude has been 
replaced by foreign intervention; and at this very hour the 
States of Western Europe arc arrayed against the ambition of 
the North. The position of the Continent is scarcely less strange ^ 
, than critical. A great state, which seemed to have relinquished 
for a quarter of a century the aggrandizing policy it had pursued 
from the days of Catherine and Paul, has suddenly reassiimed 
its traditional character ; while, in France, a Government, based 
apparently on principles neither of conservatism nor law, and 
ignoring the policy alike of Vicenza, Chateaubriand, and Thiers, 
has come forward to sustain the independence of the Porte. 
Austria, impelled by the sterner peril of to-day, has done well to 
forget the jarring interests of Turkey on the Adriatic ; and, 
prudently desirous at once to elevate her position, to maintain 
the rights of Europe, and preserve her alliance with the (Jzar, 
offers iicrsclf as the mediator of the dispute between the Ottoman 
and Russian governments. The Court of Berlin, not unwilling, 
moreover, to retrieve its isolated position by cementing its 
alliance with Vienna, is naturally ready to oppose the progress of a 
policy which tends directly to increase the existing disparity be- 
tween its own strength and that of the Court of St. Petersburg, 
with which it has no special compact to forego. It would not be 
easy, therefore, to suppose that the sagacity of such a Minister as 
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Count Nesselrode (however indifferently the recent negotia- 
tions may have illustrated his prudence) would permit the 
Russian Government to assume a directly hostile position, 
which it would be unable to sustain: and it is not impro- 
bable, that the arrogant mission of the Prince de Menschikoff 
will be found to recoil upon the interests of his master, until the 
settlement of the pending question shall result in leaving the 
House of Romanoff, temporarily at least, without an ally in 
Europe. But the critical position to which a long period of 
raisgovernment, and an increasing national degeneracy, have at 
length reduced the dominion of the Porte, imparts an indirect 
significance, more than commensurate with the interests imme- 
diately at stake, to the question still pending on the Bosphorus ; 
and, accordingly, whatever may be the result of the existing 
political dispute, it becomes an object of interest to review the 
internal condition of the Empire, and the polieies which have 
been pursued by the Great Powers among the states of Eastern 
Europe. The question of the East has recently been treated of 
by several writers. 

Mr. Macfarlane has delivered to the world a portentous work, 
professing to treat of the present and the future of Turkey, of 
which the design appears, if possible, yet less commendable than 
the execution ; and the enrolment of his name, to which he 
appears to aspire, among the great political writers of the present 
century, would seem to carry us back involuntarily to the time 
when the Egyptian theocracy was depreciated by the deification 
of the Goose. Without the aid of his preface and his title-page, 
it might be difficult, indeed, amid the variety and incongruity of 
his matter, to discern with what direct object the work was 
written. Throughout two ponderous volumes, comprehending 
in the aggregate twelve hundred and twenty pages, the reader is 
struck by an unfortunate combination of failures. The autlior’s 
statements of fact (however really correct) partake too largely of 
the character of the marvellous to inspire the ready credulity of 
his reader, and his intended romance wears the dulness of truth. 
Professing to describe the position of Turkey, as a commercial 
question, he gives us neither statistics, nor the data from which he 
draws his conclusions. Professing again to treat of the interests 
of that state in a diplomatic point of view, he is content to re- 
produce. tfie wildest theories of some visionary politicians, 
which he displays neither the courage to adopt nor the judgment 
to disown ; and, without even the show of sophistical reasoning, 
to make a feeble and unavailing effort to depreciate the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston and Lord Stratford. His illustrations 
of administrative neglect and judicial injustice are unattended by 
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atny practical suggestions of reform. His descriptions of scenery 
should have been kept out by the stirring narratives of Layard, 
Kinglake, and the lamented Warburton. By far the greater 
p(>rtion of his work is, however, neither political nor descriptive. 
The choice morsels devoted to the question of government and the 
objects of nature, when carefully eliminated, leave nearly a thou- 
sand pages, containing for the most part disquisitions upon indif- 
ferent topics, mingled with pointless and wearisome observations, 
amid which the reader is jolted from one subject to another with 
such unpleasing precipitation, that he fancies himself travelling 
upon the roads of Turkey, and in the company of Mr. Macfarlane. 
It remains, therefore, only to expres^a hope, that the Turkish Go- 
vernment may have been the gainer where the British public has 
been the loser, although it might scarcely perhaps be expected that 
the Fidufi Achates of the King of the Two Sicilies should be 
able to present a comprehensive line of policy to the consideration 
of the Porte, until tlie introduction of the model Neapolitan 
dungeons had created the basis of his administrative reform I 

It is strange that we do not possess a single good work eitlier 
upon the manners or the politics of Turkey. The commercial 
and diplomatic position which has long been assumed by the 
Ottoman State, and the anomalies of its social and religious cha- 
racter, would seem likely to attract the notice of political writers. 
The truth may be that the few whose capacities are commensu- 
rate with the task, have been apprehensive of the instability of 
the Empire ; and have feared that a change in the destinies of| 
the East might prematurely destroy the value of their labours.^ 
The work of Mr. Spencer, though not assuming the importance 
of a political writing, and bearing the humbler appellation of a 
book of travels, contains much valuable information. Events 
are traced with good reasoning to their causes, instances of mis- 
government arc definitely pointed out, and practical suggestions 
are submitted. But, wliile it in no way fails in the execution of 
its design, it is not the work that is reejuired in Europe at the 
present conjuncture. The elements of such a work exist in 
abundance ; and it is to be hoped that we may not always have 
to search for fragments bearing upon the question, through the 
journals of travellers, the general and diffuser writings of political 
economists, and the vast collection of public treaties, though 
arranged in a manner characteristic of the experience and ability 
of Mr. Hertslet. 

Let us consider for a moment the change which the position^ 
of the European Powers, and the military degeneration of the 
Turkish people, have effected at Constantinople in the traditional 
policy of a Mahometan state. 
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The tumults and convulsions attendant in the fifteenth century 
on the dissolution of the Byzantine Empire — ^from whose Chaos 
the genius of the Second Mahomet wrought a new and even- 
tually a fairer Creation — bequeathed for a long subsequent period 
a character of instability to the destinies of South-Eastern Europe ; 
and the martial spirit and success of the invaders seemed to 
revive in a younger race the illimitable ambition of the Caliphate. 
But though, after a long struggle, opposition yielded to the arms 
of the Moslem conquerors, the moral spirit was not extinguished 
with the physical power ; and the nations which had been com- 
promised by the ascendancy of the race of Othman, rose once 
more to the assertion of th^r independence. Against the en- 
croachments of the Turk upon the rights of Central Europe were 
then arrayed, at the outpost of danger, the patriotism of Venice, 
and the stern chivalry of the Knights of St. John. In support 
of the Cross, under the unequal contest, were combined, with 
more or less efficacy and vigour, the arms of France, of Spain, of 
England, and the Empire. The provinces of Eastern Europe 
were alternately won and lost in the vicissitudes of war. The 
eagle and the crescent waved alternately in triumph on the 
waters of the Levant. At length, after a struggle of many gene- 
rations, success inclined definitively to the European cause, and 
the Turks were finally driven out of Hungary, whose fall had 
seemed to cast a shade over the memory of the line of Jagellon. 
It is not, therefore, until some period in the eighteenth century, 
^which it would be difficult exactly to determine, that the Euro- 
pean dominions of the Porte acquired definite and recognised 
boundaries. Up to this age the Osmanlihad seemed to acknow- 
ledge no other controlling law than the limits of actual power, 
but henceforth his rule was circamscribcd by a recognition of 
the leading principles of international jurispruclence.^ And thus, 
to this very day, the growth of their civilization has been marked 
by a corresponding decline of their political power. The intro- 
duction of the Russian monarchy on the diplomatic theatre, 
diverted, in great measure, the attention of Turkey from the 
west, during the latter half of the past century. But it was 
obvious that the object of their contests had been changed, and 
that the principle of Mahometanism had been lost. The Turks 
continued indeed to fight for their national honour, but they had 
relinquished the proselytisni of the sword. The last century 
then saw the Ottoman Porte a great and independent Power — 
a state whose pretensions and boundaries were known and reco- 

* The p.lliancc between England and the Porte dates from the capitulationB 
of the seventeenth century. 
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gnised — ^and one which political and cominercial treaties had 
placed upon a footing of equality and friendship with European 
states. 

A period precisely of four hundred years has now elapsed 
since the complete establishment of the European Empire of the 
Turks; and it is only within the lifetime of many of the present 
generation that it has sunk from that condition of power and 
independence which characterized its government in the days of 
Catherine. The mal-administration of its public affairs, the dis- 
astrous issue of its hostilities with Russia, and the ambitious 
policy of the Court of St. Petersburg, have operated as the more 
visible causes of its subsequent decline. Under different phases 
of policy, changing with the condition of the times, the objects 
of Russia have been unvarying; and, upon the base of that 
fabric of her authority in northern Turkey which had been laid 
by Suwarrow in the Treaty of Jassi, a superstructure has in our own^ 
days been raised by M. de Nesselrode in the Treaty of Adrianoplc 
(1829). By these conventions the provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia were virtually wrested from the Turkish rule. The 
Treaties of St. Petersburg (1826), and London (1827), in which 
Great Britain, I'rance,^nd Russia, entered u})on a mediation 
between Greece and Turkey, resulted in the erection of the 
Hellenic body into an independent state. Thus, both to the 
north and to the south, tlie European dominions of the Porte 
were simultaneously dismembered. At a later period, during 
the insurrection of Mchemct Ali, when compromise and foreign^ 
intervention had become necessary to the safety of the state, the 
Quadruple Treaty of the 15th of July, 1840, gave the assent of 
Ejirope to the virtual independence of Egypt. The Ottoman 
Empire has thus subsisted on foreign support, while the course 
of events has gradually been sacrificing at once its territorial and 
political integrity. 

It is obvious that the main considerations at stake in the 
Turkish Empire resolve themselves, firstly, into the yenvrnl inte- 
rests of Europe ; and, second!}", into the special interests of indi- 
vidual states which have exhibited a conflicting force that it has 
been the aim of diplomacy to balance. The leading principle 
which is conceived to be involved in the disposition of the Eastern 
States is, of course, the equipoise of European power. The 
forms which that principle has assumed, as well as the states 
between whom the balance has been held, have undergone great 
variations through the long period for which it has existed; 
although the theory, whether of its intr§diiCtion on the one 
hand, or of its scientific adoption on the other, in the fifteenth 
century, is undoubtedly fallacious, and conveys, perhaps, the 
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strongest imputation which the graver historical reflection of the 
nineteenth age has ventured to impose on the penetration and 
sagacity of Bolingbroke. Within the last century, the Porte has 
seen the Kingdom of Prussia come forward to fill the station 
which its own misgovernment had lost on the political theatre of 
Europe, much as the Russian Empire had risen, as it were, a few 
generations earlier, to succeed the ruined monarchy of Spain. 
But the keys of the European destinies are still held between 
the same number of powers; and the imperfect adjustment of 
the diplomatic equilibrium, at the present day, clearly renders 
the relation of Turkey to Europe the more critical. Nor is it 
less manifest that, in the event of a partition of this Empire be- 
coming the result of its dismemberment, the larger share of the 
spoil would inevitably accrue to that state which has already 
gained a predominance on the continent, and is also favoured 
by its proximity to the scene of action. The equality of power, 
in truth, which subsisted between the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg, from the Treaty of Hubertsburg to the Treaty 
of Tilsit, is no longer observable. The growth of Austria and 
Prussia, under the policies respectively of Mettcrnich and llar- 
denberg, has not corresponded with ihc progress of Russia 
under M. de Nesselrode’s contemporary administration ; and, as 
a natural consequence, there is an end to the mutual independ- 
ence, and exact reciprocity of relation, which characterized the 
elder triumvirate of Kaunitz, and Hertzberg, and Potemkin, 
f Moreover, the superiority of the imperial House of Russia over 
the Houses of Lorraine-llapsburg, and Hohenzollern, has im- 
posed a further danger on the balancing system, in facilitating 
the imposition of the bghests of St. Petersburg upon the Courts 
of Vienna and Berlin: and the ill-success of remonstrances 
offered to their united policy by the governments of France and 
England, has been placed on record during the age of Kaunitz 
in the partition of Poland, and during our own times in tlie dis- 
solution of the Cracovian Republic. The present conjuncture, 
it is true, does not exhibit such an alliance between the Eastern 
Powers ; but the independent line of policy, which is now being 
pursued by the Governments of Austria and Prussia, is attri- 
butable to the pressing claims of self-preservation, and the sup- 
port of the French Emperor. 

The position of European affairs clearly points, therefore, to 
the necessity of maintaining a great and independent territory 
in the south-east of Europe. To demolish the existing state, 
until its reconstruction can be insured from the elements which 
its fall may leave behind it, would be impracticable and rash. 
The question then arises, in the event of the crumbliiig fabric 
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of the Turkish Empire falling, either through foreign agency or 
internal revolution — a contingency which is regarded by many 
as neither improbable nor distant, and by some as a necessary 
alternative, — what indepepdent state could arise to occupy its 
place, and supply the purposes of Europe ? Such an inquiry 
suggests, of course, the great Christian population of European 
Turkey, as constituting the elements of a state whose union 
might be cemented not simply by political but by national 
bonds. 

It must be admitted, unquestionabl}^, in the first place, that 
those branches of the great Sclavonic nation which are compre- 
hended in the dominions of the Ottoman Porte, present, in a 
great measure, the advantage of a common impulse fostered by 
a common origin. Their attainment, therefore, of political in- 
dependence would not probably be productive of national injus- 
tice among themselves, since it would not exhibit the fatal 
distinction of dominant and servile races. It would rather 
abolish th(3 differences of political condition which have hitherto 
existed in tlie Turkish state ; for the tlicory of their emancipa- 
tion naturally embraces the territorial ejection of the Asiatic 
race, and not its politioiil subjugation. Nor can it be asserted 
that any real injustice would thus be sustained on the part 
of the Turk, for his expulsion from the European conti- 
nent would constitute simply a reciprocal action, caused by a 
change of fortune, and his own incompetency to nile. Ami if, 
on the one hand, the Turks have traditionally permitted the | 
Christians to continue in the occupation of their soil, the Chris- 
tians, on the other, are ready to grant to their Turkish masters 
an Asiatic independence. Thus the| question between tiie 
'J'urk and the Sclavonian seems to stand, viewed as a mattt'r of 
international justice. 

But if tlie f/estructivc policy involved in the reorganization of 
European Turkey admit of so easy a reconciliation with the prin- 
ciples of equity, it remains to be considered whether there may 
not he insurmountable difficulties attendant upon the co72Structive 
policy wliich must follow in its train, llie most obvious at once, 
and most advantageous form of government for the Cliristiau 
population to adopt, whenever their emancipation may take 
])lace, is undoubtedly that of a Great Federal State — which 
should comprehend the provinces of Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, 
Ifosnia, and Bulgaria, leaving Albania to join or hold aloof from 
this alliance at her will, and Greece to act as her proximate 
revolution might dictate. The States of the Federation might 
act independently (it may be thought) in regard to their own 
internal government, and collectively in regard to the affairs of 
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Europe. Their integrity and independence, as a Federal Body, 
might be guaranteed by a protectorate of the Great Powers. It 
would become not simply the duty, but the policy, of each of these 
Powers to protect their constitution^ and defend their rights. 
Constantinople (that sublime theatre of religious and political 
vicissitude !) might be once more the capital of a Christian race, 
and the government of their state might be rapidly productive 
of a commerce and a prosperity unknown among the nations of 
the Levant. 

But however pleasing may be the prospect of such a triumph 
on the part of Christianity and intelligent government, it is diffi- 
cult to regard a scheme such as this in any other light than as the 
theory of a visionary politician. In the first place, the great pre- 
ponderance of the Sclavonic nation among the European subjects 
of the Porte, has afforded but a fallacious index of the unity of the 
Christian States. The commensurate growth of these States has 
been thwarted by diversities of government, of resource, and of 
geographical position. And these primary diversities have, in a 
natural course, wrought a similar divergence in their character, 
their customs, and their civilization. The bold and' independent 
spirit of the Servian race is not shared by the simpler Christians 
of Bulgaria. Uniting only with the latter in a common hatred 
of the Crescent, the former people is rising in wealth and com- 
merce, and has nearly reached a condition of independence, 
while Bulgaria remains in a pastoral indigence perpetuated by 
religious superstition, and has failed to throw off, or even 
malerially to curtail, the authority of the Porte. The Princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia are in a great incasiirc 
estranged from the prqirinces lying to the southward of the 
Danube. A remembrance of the perfidy of the Byzantine Em- 
perors has served to joerpetuatc the hatred borne by the Sclavo- 
nians towards the Greeks. Even the Albanian race comprises 
two distinct and often hostile populations. — Again, it must be 
borne in mind that the whole theory of a Sclavonic independence 
presupposes the concurrence of the Great Powers in such an 
arrangement. By whatever hand, or under whatever influence, 
the existing fabric of government may eventually be thrown 
down, it can scarcely be doubled that the occasion would be 
such as to call forth the cupidity of the Continental Powers in 
a very odious shape. And while it would be necessary to amal- 
gamate, in such a Federal State, the whole of the Turkish terri- 
tory on either bank of the Danube, in order to establish it as a 
respectable and independent Power, it is obvious that tlic hold 
which Russia has so long obtained of the Principalities of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia would effectually prevent their being yielded 
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up to the influence of a Sclavonic regeneration. The event 
would rather tend to render that an absolute, which had pre- 
viously been a partial and conditional, possession in her hands. 
In truth, the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia seem, in the 
language of oiir iSforman law, to be tenants in tail, pur autre vie, 
(that Mife’ being understood as the political existence of the 
Turkish Empire,) at the close of which the remainder is secured 
to the Czar: but a grave doubt arises, meanwhile, whether 
the entail may not previously be barred, and the estate of their 
independence sold, in satisfaction of a debt of gratitude to the 
vc:^ questionable services of the Imperial Remainderman ! 

Rut there is another view of the (juestion under consideration 
than that of the creation of a federal and independent state out 
of the Christian elements of the Mahometan Empire. It is 
difficult indeed to reflect upon the history of Continental Go- 
vernments, even of those of more recent times, and resist the 
conviction that their policy, whenever the period for action 
might arrive, would rather be governed by a balance of rival 
jealousies than by an union for the general interests. Accord- 
ingly, there is reason to apprehend that the course which the 
adjacent Empires would be disposed to pursue in Turkey, on the 
expiration of the Ottoman Monarchy, would be similar to that 
which, in the last century, enthralled and parted out in Poland 
an illustrious j)eople of cognate origin. It is by means ot (Com- 
promise and Partition that continental diplomacy has almost 
invariably sought to adjust the conflicting and ever cogent forces 
of rivalry and ambition.. The question then arises, betw'een 
whom, in the event of a partition of Turkey taking place, the 
spoil would be sliared ? It would be idle to offer to such a 
problem a solution which must nccessarilj^ be conjectural, and 
presumptuous so to ma]) out the destinies of rising nations; it is 
needless, therefore, to iiujuire how far the influence of the 
Western Powers might be neutralized in reference to the aggran- 
dizement of Russia, were a nominal sovereignty over Bosnia and 
Albania to be thrown as a sop to Austria, and Egypt to be offered 
as a bait to France. The Court of V icniia undoubtedly has sought 
such an extension of her territory through many administrations, 
and thovalley of the Nile has been an object of cupidity to the Go- 
vernment of Paris since the invasion of Bonaparte. But the,Courts 
of the Tuillcries and the Schoenbrunn arc now united in opposition 
to the policy of the Czar; and under whatever principles of 
apparent equality a partition might be effected of the Turkish 
territories to the westward of the Euxine, it is obvious that any 
such equality would be purely nominal — that the local influence 
of Russia, once established by absolute rule, would inevitably 
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preponderate in the surrounding states, until Austria, for one, 
were compfslled, by increasing feebleness, to yield up her dis- 
tant territory. Thus, it would appear that any scheme for the 
disposal of the Turkish soil, founded on a principle of partition, 
would be rapidly, if not immediately, subversive of the equili- 
brium of Europe. 

Thei*e is no other conceivable condition of a people (excepting 
absolute anarchy) when their former polity is at an end : they 
must either reorganize their state or surrender their sovereignty 
to others. The latter alternative would in this case be pro- 
ductive of evils far greater than it could redress, and the former 
presents difficulties which would have baffled the genius of 
Stein. Thus, the fall of Turkey, in any circumstances, would 
rather augment than diminish the complications of the Eastern 
question. And here it may be well to protest against the 
acceptation of a theory which a want of candour, or a feeble- 
ness of perception, has fondly and vainly urged against the 
dominion of the Porte. It has been maintained that those 
national rights which existed in south-eastern Europe before the 
dominion of the Crescent, ought in justice to be revived. But 
w’hich of those provinces, now subject to the Porte, it may be 
asked, was shorn of its independent rights by the fall of the 
Byzantine empire ? It is obvious that no race exists to repre- 
sent any rights which were then surrendered, and the resur- 
rection would be simply supposititious. And beyond this, if there 
yet existed the representatives of former rights, it would be hard 
to say towards which of the various states and races, that through 
traditionary ages have alternately held and yielded up the shores 
of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the claims of inhciitance 
might incline. Nor has there existed any such historical sym- 
pathy in the fortune of the Byzantine Empire, as in any way to 
influence its revival. Its deeds seem to survive only in the 
pages of Gibbon, and have been supplanted by the sterner 
records of a sterner race. The argument for the necessary 
revival of ancient rights in any new arrangement of the affairs of 
Europe, is ably met in the powerful language of the late Lord 
Londonderry, when, in reference to the Congress of Vienna, he 
says : If the design of the Allied Powers had comprehended 

the reconstruction of all those states which time has swept away 
from the political face of the continent, I should have been 
ashamed that rny country should have belonged to a confederacy 
founded on such a principle of imbecility.” Moreover, the pro- 
gress of the Servian people, since the introduction of the liberal 
policy which is now guiding the Divan, has sufficiently proved 
that the sway of the Ottoman at Constantinople is not incom- 
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patifalo with a development of the resources of the Christian 
Principalities. . 

But although it seems clear that the support of the Turkish 
ICmpire forms the safer policy for the western nations, it has 
liappened that the positions of particular states have from time 
to time exhibited conflicting interests in the affairs of the Levant, 
in such a degree as to create serious differences between the 
leading courts of Europe, and the question thence arises, how 
iar the special objects of individual governments may be likely 
to counterf)oise the general interests of the European common- 
wealths? The interests and policies of the four greater Powers 
(fcr the position and commerce of Prussia have not attached any 
very great significance to her voice in the questions of the East) 
form, therefore, important considerations in the question at issue. 
In regard to our own country, it may be asserted, that the 
Court of St. James’s has invariably had but one interest to pursue. 
England, in truth, has, in any probable disposition of Turkey, 
little to be gained, and nearly everj^thing to be lost. In either 
continent — in Asia or in Europe — such a change is likely very 
seriously to threaten at once her political position and com- 
mercial interests. It is obvious that the intervention of an inert 
and extensive empire, which has nearly fallen into the position 
of a neutral territory, between the states of Europe and her 
Indian possessions, has formed, ever since their establishment, 
one of their strongest safeguards; and it is probable that the 
duration of her ascendancy in the East would have been brief, 
had her Asiatic empire been reared in the days of the Caliphs or 
the cider Sultans. And whatever may be the nature of the 
change which is thought, sooner or later, to be awaiting Turkey 
— whether llussia or an independent Sclavonic government were 
master at (yonstantinople — it is certain that such an event would 
tend to lessen the influence of this country over the affairs of 
the Levant, and also very seriously endanger her maritime 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. For it can scarcely be doubted 
that, in such a disruption of the politics of the East, the principles 
involved in the Treaty of the Dardanelles, relating to the channel 
of Constantinople, wdiich have in great measure kept tlie naval 
forces of the Euxine in the background, would be abandoned by 
the states of Europe ; and that the naval station of llMSsia (or 
its outpost at least) would be advanced from Sebastopol to the 
Golden Horn. Nor would such a position of affairs fail to 
igfender the commercial interests of England in the Black Sea 
more or less precarious. 

Under these circumstances, as well as frpm a view of general 
interests, it has been the determination alike of Lord Palmerston, 
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Lord Clarendon, and Lord Aberdeen, to sustain the inde- 

S endence of the Sublime Porte. The Quadruple Treaty of 
uly 16th^ 1840, forms one of the most successful illustrations of 
this policy ; and never did the honest bearing of England, sup- 
ported by an inimitable dexterity of negotiation at home, con- 
trast more happily with the tortuous policy of the French 
government; nor ever probably did diplomacy secure to tins 
country and to Europe a more beneficial triumph than that 
which was achieved by the Foreign Minister of the day over the 
Administration of M. Thiers. The ability and the frankness 
with which this line of policy has been carried out at Constanti- 
nople, have secured to Lord Stratford a preponderating influenefe 
over the councils of the Porte, which neither the insidious 
policy of M. de Lavalette, the ceaseless intrigues of Aristarchi, 
nor even the arrogant bearing of Prince Menschikoff, have been 
able to countervail.* 

The chequered character of the policy which has been pur- 
sued by successive Governments at Paris, with reference to 
the Turkish question, during the course of the last fifty years, 
has been a natural consequence of the absence at once of a 
direct and special interest in the fate of the Ottoman empire, and 
the prevalence of a restless national ambition. French interests 
in tlie Levant are thus wholly alien from those of England and 
from those of Russia. It has been the policy of the Cotirt of the 
Tuilleries alternately to maintain the status quo in the Levant for 
the general benefit of Europe, and to disturb it for its own 
indirect advantage. But the theory of a ^natural league’ 
between France and Russia, which has since become the basis of 
its ambitious policy in the East, and has given to its designs, as 
it were, an intelligent principle of action, was never recognised 
in practice before the period of the treaty of Tilsit (1807); and 
it IS singular that this theory has been maintained successively 
by the Bonapartists, the Legitimists, and the Orleanists, though 
wdth some dilference in the specific objects which it may have 
served. The vast design of Bonaparte embraced the erection of 
a French Empire in the East which should extend over Egypt, 
Syria, Morea, Albania, Candia, the islands of the iEgean, ancl all 
the ports of the Levant, from the Hellespont to the Nile. The 
scheme of the Bourbons, on the other hand, during the latter 
days of their tottering throne, as brought forward by Polignac 

* Mr. Macfarlane, towards the close of his second -volume, remarks, as aM 
singtiiar circumstance, that no .sooner did he attempt, when at Thcrapia, to^ 
enter upon a political discussion with Lord Stratford, than Lord S, imme- 
diately turned the conversation to the subject of the Creek Tragedians ! We 
do not share in the author's surprise that ‘Lord Stratford should have hesitated 
to talk politics with Mr, Macfanane. 
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and Chateaubriand, rendered the partition of the Turkish Em - 
pire — the direct benefit in whicn it transferred to the other 
rowers — subservient to its own aggrandizement on the banka of 
the Rhine, with the single and advantageous reservation that the 
territory surrounding Constantinople should be formed^ into an 
independent state, after the precedent, we may suppose, of the 
little ^kingdom of Bosphorus,’ which lives in the record of 
barbarous times* The policy of M. Thiers, again, bore no 
resemblance to that of M, de Chateaubriand ; nor did it present 
any striking points of similarity to that which was pursued, 
under the directions of Bonaparte, by Prince Talleyrand and 
the Duke of Vicenza. But with the accession M. Guizot to 
office in November, 1840, the theory of a natural league passed 
again from political notice ; and the position of Europe, at the 
present conjuncture, presents no longer that balance of politics, 
as well as that balance of power, which has since been held, at 
the corresponding extremities of the continent, between a des- 
potic system in Russia and a republican constitution in France^ 
The humiliating result of the policy of M. Thiers’ administratJon 
forms perhaps the best safeguard against its revival at Versailles: 
and under any probable disposition — and supposing that the 
designs of France and Russia were such as the other Powers 
should possess neither the will nor the ability to defeat — it is 
evident that France would lose in the aggrandizement of Russia 
far more than she could accpiire through her own share in the 
spoil, of which, moreover, her tenure must always be precarious. 
Irrespective of the blow which the Government of Paris would 
sustain upon the continent by thus creating, in the Court of St. 
Petersburg, the master-throne of Europe — a consideration which 
must alone be decisive of the question — it may be conceded that 
the danger which her maritime influence in the Mediterranean 
would sustain by extending Russia, virtually at least, from the 
Crimea to the llellespont, would very far outweigh any advan- 
tage she could acquire from a doubtfal aggrandisement in the 
East. But during the continuance of our existing friendship, 
and under any moderate or reasonable Government at Paris, 
there is little reason to apprehend that the affairs of eastern 
Europe would be again disturbed by the clashing interests of 
France and England. 

Nor can it be well supposed that the policy of Austria would 
ever be balanced between her own aggrandizement and a fear of 
lj||Ussia. Viewing Turkey as a political question, whatever might 
be her readiness to grasp the western possessions of the Sultan, 
it cannot have escaped even the successors of M. de Metternich 
(not gifted with his shrevrd appreciation of the state of affairs), 
that any partition of Turkijjr, founded on an alliance between her- 
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self and Russia, must result in appordoninfj the lion’s share to 
the latter state, and to her own Government the jackal’s portion 
of the prey. Nor can it be less clear that the increasing power 
of Russia opposed to the diminishing strength of Austria, would 
throw the eastern influence of the two states, originally unequal, 
respectively into ascending and descending scales. In a com- 
mercial point of view, the (juestion can scarcely be entertained; 
for notwithstanding the vast elements of commerce which remain 
undeveloped in the lands watered by the Danube, the misgovern- 
ment of Austria has continually checked the progress of its 
people since the happy reign of Maria Theresa, and the reform- 
ing policy of the Prince de Kaunitz. But it is obvious that 
whenever the navigation of the Danube beyond the eastern 
frontier of the Austrian Empire may assume a commercial im- 
portance, the Court of Vienna will find it far easier to impose its 
behests upon a weak than upon a powerful state. 

Thus it would appear, then, that there are two policies in 
operation affecting the destinies of the East — a policy of action, 
and a policy of inaction, — a Russian policy, and a policy contra- 
Russian.’<^ It would be incorrect, however, to suppose tliat the 
views and objects of each of the Great Powers are never brought 
practically into coincidence : all human governments have exhi- 
bited from time to time points of union in the most divergent 
lines of interest, much as, on the face of the natural globe, wc 
find points of section between the equator and the ecliptic. It 
becomes, therefore, the object of the Western Powers to turn this 
unity of view, whenever it may manifest itself, to the best ad- 
vantage. But there can be little room for apprehension that 
that which has been termed the policy of action, would outweigh 
that which has been termed the policy of inaction, while the 
Western States continue to maintain a common alliance, or 
(even in default of an alliance) to pursue their real interests. 
There can be no doubt that the ultimate arrangements of the 
Congress of Vienna, while they curtailed the exorbitant influ- 
ence of France, turned in some degree the scales of power in 
favour of the Court of St. Petersburg, much as the Treaties of 
Westphalia, two centuries ago, in endeavouring to restore the 

^ As may be imagined, we do not concur with tlic politicians of Exeter 
liall in their perpetual a])prehcnsion of the growiiij^ powt^r of the Court of St. 
Petersburg, as though tliey were awaiting their Fifth Monarchy in the ciia- 
racter of tlie Russum Empire ! And yet it would be dilhcult to conceive a 
school placed in a more direct antagonism to the school of Bourbon diplomacy. 
We cannot help thinking that there may have been those among the disciples 
of the Due de llichelieu and M. de Chateaubriand, who may have regarded the 
Fifth Monarchy as having manifested itself already — in the development of the 
Balancing Bysiem. ^ 
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diplomatic equilibrium which had been lost by the combination 
of the Courts of Madrid and Vienna, transferred to the House of 
Bourbon a great measure of that preponderance of power by 
which it had necessarily been destroyed. Nor can there be any 
question that the policy of Kussia, trom the days of Peter, has 
been a policy of traditional aggrandizement. The line of out- 
Avard conduct assumed by the Court of St. Petersburg, as repre- 
sented by Nesselrode and Pozzo di Borgo, has undoubtedly 
undergone a change since the age of the great Potemkin, and au 
attitude of Iiostility has been replaced, up to the present time, by 
a spirit of moderation : but whether or not such a change may 
have been the result of any real metamorphosis of its political 
principles, it is clear that a revival of its original policy will not 
now be tolerated by the European Powers, and that a pacific ad- 
ministration of foreign interests is best adapted to the objects of 
a prudent, even though an ambitious, minister. Nevertheless, 
Turkey will be secure from external aggression, while public virtue, 
political foresight, or honesty of purpose prevail in the councils of 
Western Eurojic. The uncertainty attaching, however, to the per- 
petual observation of these conditions of the integrity of the Empire, 
renders the Eastern question <5ne of the foremost objects of Euro- 
pean solicitude ; and it is thus that the political science of diplo- 
macy, which the ever-widening necessities of nations, in their 
social and commercial growth, have been gradually creating and 
extending through the alternations of peace and war, acquires at 
C^onstantinoplc a greater practical value than in any other 
capital of Europe. 

The political and social aspect now presented by the shores of 
the Bosphorus would contrast strangely, in the eyes of the men 
of old, with the rude siuqilicity of the carly^ world. In our own 
tlay, we seem to look back through a vista of ages, each possessed 
of a distinctive character, and marked by some imperishable 
event, in which we trace the dominion alternately of Europe and 
of Asia, as empire after empire successively has passed away, 
and left, as it were, in the track of its course, some legend per- 
petuated on the s])ot, or some record to gratify the external 
senses. The magnificent aqueducts, spanning the broad ravines, 
so amply illustrative of the splendour and industry of an earlier 
day, or the half-ruined monuments of Genoa on the Asiatic hills, 
replace the traditions of former times, and the simpler story of 
the Colchian age. At this day, after four centuries of Moslem 
rule, the Manners of Europe, mingling with the Faith of Asia, 
are working a slow and imperceptible transformation . of the 
Turkish State, and the cypresses and minarets upon either shore 
arc no longer the certain emblems of an exclusive Mahometan 
sway. Tlie Ambassadors of the four greater Powers — as the Four 
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Kings of Constantinople — appear practically^ to possess, in all 
matters of graver import, when united in opinion, the supreme 
authority in the state; and to commit to the councils of the 
Porte little more than a subordinate and executive jurisdiction. 
Their protectorate seems to form a species of political elixir for 
the prolongation of the national life. But it must be remem^ 
beredthat foreign support, all powerful in its protection against" 
external danger, can provide but inadequately for the internal 
peace and security of another state ; and the question accordingly 
arises, whether there may yet remain a sufficient vitality in the 
existing constitution for the support of the internal government. 

It would be difficult for any Englishman — whether a tourist 
or a politician — to sail up the Dardanelles into the Marmora, 
without auguring some degree of political virtue from the apparent 
military strength of the fortresses which attract his notice on 
either shore. As he passes between the castles at Sestos and 
Abydos, and secs them still bristling with cannon, he fancies 
that some of the spirit of the ancient crescent must yet linger 
upon scenes, with which he had been content to associate some 
legend of the home of Lcander or the watch-tower of Hero. 
But the strength of these military positions is considerably over- 
estimated ; and it may be surmised that the paper Treaty of the 
Dardanelles has formed a more availing defence of (Constanti- 
nople than all the fortresses of tlie Turk. It was one of the 
salient provisions of this important treaty to close the passages 
which join the illlgcari to the Black Sea against foreign ships of 
war, from the Nine Windmills on the south, and the Tavorane on 
the north — or, in more classic language, from SigSBum and the 
Symplegades. Thus, the nations of the earth seemed excluded 
from the sublime regions of the Torte, which appeared to be 
placed as a sort of Elysium, on the very verge of civilization, 
midway betw^een the habitable globe and the gloomy regions of 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus ! The right of ingress and of egress 
was thus exclusively confided in the forces of the Sultan, llie 
military strength of the Government is materially increased by 
the passes of the Balkan, which have fenced, as it were, the 
heart of the empire from attack towards the north.* It is thus 
impossible that the armies of the Czar should succeed in over- 
whelming Turkey by a coup-de-main from tljq landward side of 
Cohstantinople, The Bosphorus, from Buyukdere to the 
Golden Horn, could present, it is true, but slight opposition to 


* This circumstance ajfipcars to have been overlooked in the pamphlet of 
M. de Haxthausen, in which that autlior labours to prove that the llussian 
army, on its completion of the conquest of Hungary, might have overwhelmed 
the Turkish empire by a coup-dc-main. 
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the progress of the fleets of Sebastopol ; but the more prudent 
attack of the northern invader would rather be directed to the 
disaffected provinces along the line of the Danube, in order, in 
the first instance, to win over to his side the inhabitants of the 
lands which seem stretched out as the pi^opvgnacula imperii, to 
defend the centre of the Inonarch 3 ^ The Turkish army does 
not probably exceed 120,000 regular troops in time of peace, but 
wc are at this moment witnessing the celerity with which admi- 
nistrative vigour and individual patriotism may augment the 
forces of tlie empire. 

Yet the data from whence our conclusions must be drawn as 
to the vitality of tl)c Turkish state, are to be found rather in the 
social condition of the ])opulation and the political character of 
the government, than either in the military defences of the 
frontier or the force of public treaties. The social diflercnccs 
observable in the various provinces have already been adverted 
to. The ethnological elements of the Empire, which appear 
almost as various as the cliaractcr of its political iustitiUions, are 
capable of material subdivision. The Turks, the Sclavonians, 
the Ilellcnized Albanians, and the Skipetars, who are thought 
to have once wandered from tlic Caucasus, form the main popu- 
lation of European Turkey; and it would be tedious to enter 
upon the various ramifications of the Sclavonic race. Misgovern- 
ment, and a prejudice of the Turk against a reforming policy, 
have combined 1/) extend the political dinbrences which the 
varieties of physical origin and religious belief had originally 
introduced. In the first place, thc^ reforms which were sanc- 
tioned by the Covcriiment of the late Sultan liave resulted in a 
division of the Mahometan population against itself. Tht» JVTa- 
hqpietans of Bosnia and Albania have leagued with those of Asia 
against tin* policy of the Porte. Again, among the Christian 
states, there is a general disaffection to the existing system. 
In Bulgaria, whore the (Uiristians nuujhcr from 4/)()(),0()0 to 
4,500,000, or rather more than half the aggregate population of 
European Tnrkex^, (more especially among the mountains of 
the Ilaidiic,) this spirit is prevalent and strong ; and if there 
were anything in a [)olitical animositj^ that could alone confer a 
power of resistance upon nations, tljc crescent Avould iu)t long 
wave over the western fortresses of the Bosphorus. But the 
Bulgarian race is tiot gifted with vigour, while it backward in 
civilization. Servia, on the other hand, as we have seen, is 
weakly, powerful, and nearly free. Bosnia is also arrayed in 
hostility to the Porte. Nor lias Albania forgotten how ill her 
ancient service has lieen requited by the ruling power. And the 
difficulties which have long been presented by such a position of 
affairs have been immeasurably enhanced by the obdurate nature 
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of a Mahometan government, which can admit of no serious 
mitigation of its despotism, while the provinces included in its 
dominions remain virtually subject to its control. 

Under these circumstances it may be fairly asked, by what 
principle of cohesion does an Empire continue to hang together, 
which is founded neither on community of race, nor on the affec- 
tion of the governed, nor on its military power, nor on the virtues 
of its administration, nor on a sense of reciprocal advantage, nor 
even on the political unity of the dominant nation ? The truth 
is, that the Porte, conscious of its inability to cope with its dis- 
affected subjects, has from time to time skilfully contrived to 
break the force of their united action by sowing a dissension 
among the hostile provinces — a policy which has ordinarily 
brought one or other of her foes to her standard as an ally* 
When the revolt of the Albanian Beys, which succeeded to the 
emancipation of Greece and the Treaty of Adrianople, hadgrowm 
loo j)o\\'erful for subjugation by the Porte, and the insurrection 
was found to be at once extending in compass and increasing in 
danger, it became the adroit policy of Mehmct Reschid — then 
director of the government at (Constantinople — to arm the 
Rayahs, whose support his reforming policy had already secured, 
in defence of his master’s cause. When, again, the massacre of 
those Beys had united Bosnia and the two races of Albania in 
hostility to the Porte, ever fertile in resource, he succeeded in 
arraying, in support of the policy of Constantjnoplc, the schis- 
matic Greeks on the one hand — upon the plea that the Albanians 
of the North, who maintain the Latin ritual, had entered into a 
conspiracy against the Greek church — and the Osinanlis on the 
other, upon the ground that the insurrectionary provinces had 
commenced a war of extirpation with the Turkish race ! Th^us 
the Ottoman Government has been preserved, in the hour ol 
peril, rather by its dexterity of negotiation than by military 
force. In times of peace, moreover, it has cemented its authority 
over the Sclavonic tribes by an alliance with the Eastern Church, 
which a state of reciprocal dependence has rendered sincere and 
durable on either side. It has been the policy of the Divan to 
support the clergy of the higher orders, who, being of Greek 
origin, and ignorant of the Sclavonic language, would be alto- 
getlier unacceptable to a free people. In this manner, the de- 
pendence of |he upper clergy on the suprer® government has 
insured to the latter the corresponding advantage of their sup- 
port. From this circumstance, a compliance with the recent 
demands of Prince Menschikoff would have endangered the last 
link in the chain which has bound the Sclavonian to the Turk. 

In discussing the question of the internal administration of 
Turkey, it woiud be vain to enter upon a declamation against a 
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maladministration which no one probably would have the hardi- 
hood to controvert : it suffices simply to explain the machinery 
by which the work of government is carried on, and to suggest 
remedies to some of the more salient errors which characterize 
the internal policy of the Empire. The imperial revenue, which 
is gathered from various sources, amounts, as tiearly as it may be 
calculated, to 700,000,000 piastres (or about £*6,000,000 sterling), 
which a judicious and economical administration would render 
less dispro{)ortionate to the necessities of government It may be 
matter, however, of grave doubt, whether the substitution of a 
collecting system for the existing mode of farming out the re- 
venues would, as is commonly thought, be productive of a greater 
income to the state. The revenues undoubtedly are not leased 
out on such terms of advantage to the Divan as to leave any 
insignificant profits in the hands of the tenants of the Exchecpier, 
but it may fairly be presumed, on the other hand, that (even 
irrespective of the ordinary expenses of collectfbn, which, under 
the superintendence of the Government, would without doubt 
exceed the charge upon those to whom the revenues are farmed 
out) the pecuniary malversations* of the minor Pashas would be 
found to counterbalance the gains of the Exchequer from a 
system of direct collection : and the difference would in all pro* 
bability be simply this, that the surplus over and above the 
amount paid into the Exchequer \vould, in the one case, beconte 
the recognised profit of the lessees of the public income, while 
in the other, it would form the fraudulent gains of the inlerior 
officers of the Porte. Viewing the matter, therefore, simply as 
a question of revenue, it is not probable that the substitution of 
one system for the other would be found to be of material advan- 
tage to the state. 

The cajiitation tax, which the Porte has pretended to levy 
upon its Christian subjects, in return for their exfcniptiou from 
military service, while it has in reality served the doubles pur- 
pose of maintaining a Mahometan army, in w hose fidelity the 
Government might confide, and of excluding the Rayahs from the 
use of arms, is naturally one of the most irksome impositions of 
the state. It is levied at the rate of about thirty piastres a head 
upon male adults. The property tax is so irregularly assessed, 
that it would b^difficult to form an estimate of its extent. 
Probably the teE®s form the most lucrative sourpe of revenue 
to the state. But the Customs duties, whatever proportion 
they may bear to the total amount of the public income, 
necessarily exercise a stronger indirect influence on the re- 
venue, by regulating in some measure the national prosperity* 
It has been the mislbrtune of Turkey, that, while the political 
wisdom of Mr. Ricardo has never yet illuminated the councils of 
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the Divan, the commercial treaties into which she has entered 
with foreign states have bound down the Government to a system 
more injurious to the national industry than its own unbiassed 
politics would have dictated. The Porte has set out with the 
unhappy principle that a heavy Customs’ duty is necessary to the 
existence of government ; and foreign Powers, forced to recognise 
a policy in which they were unable to acquiesce, have stipulated 
in return that the burden of the tax should be imposed upon the 
exports of the country, in order that a reduction may be effected 
upon their own imported 2 )roduGC. The Treaty of Balta-Liman, 
concluded on the 16th of August, 1838, stipulated that, in lieu 
of the old interior duties, the English merchant should be subject 
to a charge of nine per cent, on goods purchased in the Turkish 
territories for exportation, and to a farther duty of three per cent, 
on shipment taking place. On the other hand, the same treaty 
imposed a three per cent, duty upon importation, and a further 
charge of two f)er cent, on sale being effected of the goods 
imported. Thus, while the markets of Turkey were thenceforth 
to be deluged with foreign produce, under the restriction of a 
duty of only five per cent., tlie English merchant could find 
for Turkisli produce no sale which might appear likely to reim- 
burse him for tlie payment of an export charge more than double 
in amount, together with whatever import-duty were imj>oscd by 
the state to wliich his goods might be transmitted. As a conse- 
quence, too obvious to be insisted on, of this international legis- 
lation (undoubtedly beneficial in ils operation towards our own 
country), the aggregate imports of Turkey liave greatly exceeded 
her aggregate exports. A discourage mcait of industry, and an 
artificial existence, is tlie inevitable tendency of such a system. 
Could the Porte only be persuaded of the elastic properties of 
the great princifdc produrtioa, the existing taxes on exporta- 
tion would rib doubt bo raj )idly repealed. Unliappily, the Go- 
vernment is not sufficiently convinced of the certainty of an 
eventual rccompence for the revenue immediately surrendered, 
to countenance, in the language of a jiarty, a revision of its 
fiscal system.” Nor does the desperate condition of the national 
credit render easy even the temporary suspension of any one of 
its sources of public income. The prospect of an improvement 
in the Turkish financial system is, however, mndered less forlorn 
by the circumstance that the policy of the Diift does not proceed 
upon any false theory of the protection of labour ; the excess of 
the export over the import duties as clearly indicating that the 
tariff' has been arranged with a view to the revenue of the state, 
as the heavy tax which the Austrian system imposes upon the 
importation of coffee — a commodity w^hich is not produced in the 
territories of the House of Lorraine-llapsburg — demonstrates 
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that the Court of Vienna has based its financial policy upon other 
interests than those of the Austrian producer. 

But apart from the errors of its fiscal system, the Ottoman 
Porte has grievously misdirected the national industry in the 
epcouragement which it has lent to manufactures, and in its 
neglect of agricultural improvements. It was obvious from the 
very commencement of the reforming policy of .Mahmoud, that 
Turkey, even under a happier commercial policy, could not 
cope with the manufactured produce of this country in any 
quarter of the globe, and that unless a duty tantamount to a 

E rohibition (which existing treaties would defeat) were imposed 
y the Divan on the importation of foreign produce, the manu- 
factures of 'J\irkey would be undersold by those of England in 
the markets of the East. Had the vast sums of money which thp 
government has squandered upon this chimera been devoted to 
the cause of agriculture, the result would have been very 
different. So materially docs tlic want of roads, and of other 
means of communication, affect the trade in the raw produce of 
the country, that the cost of transport, for the distance even of 
100 miles, may very often double the original cost of production. 
Were the Government ready to undertake the improvement of the 
internal communications of Turkey, they might obtain the neces- 
sary supplies from the sale of a portion of the imperial property, 
(which a contemplated reform of this character would enable them 
more advantageously to accomplish), after the precedent of the 
course pursued by Prince Melternich in Hungary.* There can 
be no doubt that the fonnatioji of roads and canals in Turkey 
would effect a metamorphosis of its uitemal commerce. But the 
work is not easy. The Porte, under its reforming policy in the 
reign of Mahmoud, was at once urged ou by the Sclavonic 
population, and assailed vehemently by a vast body of the Turks, 
until the whole £in})irc was threatened with dissolution. It may 
be presumed, however, from the present tem])er of the people? 
that the animosity with which a religious bigotry was at first 
disposed to assail the work of reformation would- not be again so 
powerfully excited, and tliere can be no doubt that the Divan, 
in any serious effort to retrace its past policy, would receive the 
earnest support of several of the Powers ol Europe. Surely it 
may not be with^t some emblematical truth, that the oxen 
yoked to the- pIo*h, the reapers in the cornfields, and other 
such Arcadian scenes, arc portrayed on the tapestried walls of 

* Under the present aspect of affairs, it may bcj pleaded, it is true, that the 
tenure of the purchaser iniglit not be fouud to depeud wholly upon the Suliaif s 
tith. But we believe that, in ordinary times, tJie feeling of security would bo 
sufficiently strong to induce llic purchase. 
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the Secretary of State’s room in the Foreign Office, in the midst 
of which each succeeding Minister has seemed like a sort of Pan 
presiding over the rural happiness of mankind ! 

It may be conceived, then, how remote is the prospect of 
accomplishing an extensive political reform in a state in which 
there arc so many discordant elements to be considered— s6 
many conflicting interests to bo satisfied. Bound down within 
a certain latitude, by public treaties, to a given line of action — 
kept backward by distorted views of commercial policy, and 
harassed by the pressing necessities of the hour — the Ottoman 
Porte seeks a refuge from more immediate dangers in a policy 
of inaction, which, if persevered in for any long period of time, 
must necessarily work its irretrievable destruction. That there 
yet remain such elements of wealth and prosperity in the Turkish 
Empire, as would materially improve the position alike of the 
Government and of the people, and that the difficulties attendant 
on their development would not be insuperable to a sagacious 
and resolute Administration, is acknowledged by all Christian 
politicians in the East, of every shade of opinion. And a policy 
of reform seems necessary to avert the ruin of the state. There 
exists no longer any political vitality in the famous institutions 
of the Turk. So truly is society the sap, and the life, and the 
spring, of institutions — so wholly subordinate to the temper of 
the people and the genius of the age, are at once the form and 
the system of government — that a change of moral condition 
destroys at once the virtue of 4hat which was previously all 
powerful ; and the polity of the state, strengthened no longer by 
an adaptation to the character of the nation, hangs as it were by 
a single thread, liable to be broken by the first blow of internal 
discord. Perhaps no stronger evidence could be drawn from the 
experience of states, and the moral nature of mankind, of the 
real subserviency of potentates to those whom they profess to 
•govern, and of the perpetual dependence of the political fabric 
on the varying necessities of the commonwealth, than in the 
ever-failing energies of a system which ceases to represent the 
character of the existing age. The fliint resistance which the 
Government was able to oppose to the ambitious policy of the 
late Egyptian viceroy records the condition to which it has in 
reality been reduced ; nor does history afford a more striking 
evidence of the utter powcrlessness of a gif at empire, when its 
internal polity is deranged, and the vigour of its government 
decayed. 

There is another point of interest comprehended in the Eastern 
question, which the events of the last quarter of a century have 
in a great degree dissevered from the politics of the Turkish 
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Empire — the Kingdom of Greece. Yet whatever may be the 
iurce of the public treaties which provided for the independence 
of the Hellenic nation and the integrity of the existing state — 
and whatever the yet greater force of the political intercvsts by 
which the stipulations of those treaties may be cemented and 
confirmed — it is obvious that the affairs of Greece are not in 
themselves so alien from those of the adjoining territories, as 
to form a consideration wholly independent of the comprehensive 
political rearrangement wdiich must follow the last catastrophe, 
whenever it may transpire, of the Ottoman rule. A disquisition, 
therefore, on the condition of the prospects of eastern Europe, 
which might not at least cursorily touch upon the Greek ques* 
tion, would seem imperfect. 

It may be asserted with truth, that the Greek nation were 
less indebted for their emancipation to their own worthiness of 
independent rights, than to the imperative laws of an outraged 
humanity, and the fair inheritance of an ancient fame. Their 
position in the scale of nations would never have attracted the 
notice, ojr gained the selfish interests, of the Great Powers of 
Europe. Neither their geographical position, nor the capacities 
of the Grecian soil, seemed to offer to the intervening states a 
prospect of any material extension of their commercial wealth. 
Ilut the frightful massacres that had followed in the train of six 
years of contested domination seemed to renew the medioeval 
warfare that the Crescent of old had carried on against the Cross; 
and Greece at length found succour in an alliance that served 
her for the fiects of the Doge, and the sword of the Oixlcr of 
Jerusalem. And there was undoubtedly an inffuence at work to 
foster the intervention of Western Europe, in a remembrance of an- 
cient claims — a remembrance not simply of what Greece once had 
been, but one that seemed to involve a recognition of obligations 
too grave in their nature for any political service to^ requite — an 
influence which, however fanciful in the estimation of many, served 
to arouse popular sympathy, and thereby confirm the reforming 
policy on which the allied Governments had entered. So true 
is it of states, as of individuals, that there is a heritage of 
ancestral renown, which, when men have lost, through the 
frailty or ill-fortune of intervening generations, the position 
their forefathers had won is powerful to create an^interest in 
their cause, aud vvMcli their owm worthlessness or folly can never 
perhaps totally extinguish. 

But there was another object in the policy of Greek emanci- 
pation than that of humanity. This was a policy of self-interest 
and self-preservation ! it was no doubt advisable that such a 
plea of justification should be entered, as a prominent ground of 
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action, by the interfering States — whether the dictates of self* 
preservation or of humanity might preponderate at heart — in 
consequence of the conditions of the public law of Europe, 
which, if they ignored the plea of humanity, acknowledged at 
least that of self-preservation, as a valid ground of intervention. 
And it was evident that a principle which, but a few years pre- 
viously, had been maintained by the Holy Alliance in the Con- 
gresses of Laybach and Verona, could not consistently be disputed, 
either by Austria or Prussia, when advanced with infinitely 
greater validity of argument by the Courts of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia. The ground on which the three Powers 
supported their plea of self-preservation was that the distractions 
to which the Greek Peninsula had been subject, had given so 
vast a scope to the operations of piracy in the Archipelago, and 
other parts of the Levant, as tb destroy their commerce, and 
subvert their maritime interests, throughout all the seas neigh- 
bouring on the contested territory. Nor did it seem that a policy 
which the laws of Europe and the rights of humanity united to 
support, could well be gainsaid. Yet it is singular to observe 
how each of the continental Powers followed the dictates of its 
individual interests. It would be an unjust aspersion, indeed, on 
the memory of Mr. Canning, to suppose him actuated wholly by 
a selfish, however justifiable, policy: nor would it be fair, per- 
haps, to throw a similar imputation even on the shrewd Polignac. 
But Great Britain had, in truth, a conflicting interest at stake in 
the policy of 1826, which rendered her in a far less degree an 
interested party in the intervention than cither France or Russia. 
She had to contend between the suspension of her own com- 
merce ill the Archipelago, and the assumption of a policy which, 
if it should involve a reduction of the power of Turkey, must 
necessarily prove disastrous to herself. The. interests of France, 
oil the other hand, little prejudiced by any probable humiliation 
of the Porte, were simply directed to a rescue of her own com- 
merce in the same quarter; while Russia, proportionately the 
more eager as she was the more interested in the enterprise, 
sought at once a similar object, and a step in her ancient policy 
of aggrandizement in Turkey. Prince Mcttcriiich again, on the 
part of Austria, rejected a reforming policy in which the Court 
of Vienna feemed likely rather to be a loser than a gainer. It 
was in this position of international interests that the Duke of 
Wellington was sent to the Russian capital in the spring of 1826, 
where he negotiated with the Prince de Lieven, and signed, on 
the 23rd of March, the Treaty of St. Petersburg, which con- 
certed a mediation, on the part of Grcjtf Britain and Russia, 
between Greece and Turkey, and was assented to by France, 
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during the following year, in the Treaty of London.* Thus, it 
would appear that the Triple Alliance was concerted, in the first 
place, front! considerations of self-interest, and, in the second, 
with a view to a satisfaction of the claims of humanity ; but, at 
ihe same time, it may be assumed that the Greeks themselves 
were less indebted to their own exertions for that public spirit 
which supported the Ministers of England, France, and Russia, 
in their policy of emancipation, than to the genius of Byron and 
the patriotism of Capodistria. 

It becomes an object of interest to inquire how far the course 
of events may have realized the views of the high contracting 
Powei*s, since the establishment of an independent monarchy in 
Greece. It is undeniable that those views, though founded on 
no chimerical suppositions, and reasonable in their character, 
have been greatly disappointed. It may be fairly questioned, 
indeed, whether the nation, at the outset, were worthy of a Con- 
stitution, whether those national sentiments and ideas, which can 
alone give force to a political union, had not been so wholly 
extinguished by ages of Mahometan misrule as to render the 

^ With great dcfereiicc to the opinions of I)r. Wheaton, we caniiot coincide 
with him in his view tliat the* treaty of London has recognised other grounds qf 
interfrence than those arising out of principle of self-interest. The preamble 
of this treaty, the language of wliich seems most clear, states that the high coa- 
traeling powers are, “ penetrated with the necessity of putting an end to the 
sanguinary contest wluch, by delivering \ip the (ireek provinces, and the isles o£ 
tlie Archipelago, to all tfie disorders of anarchy, produces daily fresh wipedi-' 
onenis to the commerce of the Muropean states f and gives occasion to piracies 
which not only expose the subjects oj' the high contracting parties to consider-^ 
able losses, but, besides, render necessary l)urdciisonje measures of protection 
and represvsiou/’ ^riic then existing contest produced, no doubt, the suspension 
of European commerce, both by sea and land, and thereby indirectly alleeted 
the interests of the contraefing })Owcrs ; but it does not surely follow that it 
tJierefore formed the justifying ground of action. T\\c. justification is explicitly 
sot forth in the treaty as rcisting, not upon the cause, but upon the result. Amt 
this principle, moreover, eUieidiitcs the ))olicy of Mr. Canning, in deeUning 
t-o interfere forcibly in the, alfairs of (Jrceee until they had assumed an aspect 
seriously detrimental to british interests. Dr. Wheaton, on the otlier hand, 
interprets tlie treaty tliat tlic contest itself formed tlui main ground of jusiiiica- 
tion, and appears, to use a common phrase, ‘Mo ]nit tlie cart before the horse."^ 
No doubt the inliuman warfare of the day rendered tlie allied governments tho 
more ready to take the part for which the suspension of their own ccpmiu'rcc in 
the Archipelago offered a legal justification ; and we should sincerely rejoice to 
see the principle, which Dr, Wheaton conceives to be acknowledged in the 
treaty of London, establislien as part of the pdhlic law of Europe, whatever 
migld; be the practical difficult ii's attendant ujiou its operation. Humanity has 
never probably, of late years, been so grossly outraged as in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies : yet upon that question Lord Palmerston unhesitatingly slated 
that a foreign government possessed no power of interference . — See Whcatoif s 
International Law,” vol. i. p. 125. 
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people unfit for the exercise of independent power. Yet there 
was no alternative. The attitude of the Porte forbade any hope 
of such a compromise being effected between the belligerents 
as might place Greece in the intermediate poskion to which the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg had pointed. So Complete had the 
demoralization of the people at length become, that Independ- 
ence found them a nation of pirates by sea, and banditti by land. 
It was hoped, and not unreasonably, that in the lapse of twenty 
years, by which time a new generation would spring up, a 
course of good government wmuld have materially changed their 
character. But those twenty years have, unhappily, been lost in 
a career so vicious, a maladministration so complete, that the 
nation wears a character, if possible, of yet greater demoralization 
and degeneracy than previously to its emancipation. The career 
of Government has been marked by systematic corruption — that 
of the people by a corresponding violence. "J'here is no progress, 
no improvcmeijit, even little personal Safety, in the country ; while 
the State is reduced to a condition of hopeless and irretrievable 
insolvency. Tlio weak and vacillating, yet harsh and arbitrary, 
misrule of Otho, has been peculiarly ill adapted to the genius of 
the Hellenic people. They required, as it were, at once sail and 
ballast — ^to be controlled and to be led on — a self-denying policy 
on the part of the ruling power, land one which miglit be regu- 
lated in its sphere of action by considerations of public ntility. 
Those national wants, on the contrary, have been met by des- 

1 >otism and bad faith, by corruption and admiriistrativ^c imbeci- 
ity, by foreign and domestic intrigue. Perhaps the policy of 
the Court of the Tuilleries reduced Greece to its worst position 
in 1847 ; nor ever, probably, did an illegitimate and unscrupu- 
lous ambition throw a broader and a darker shade upon the 
lustre which an intellectual greatness, and unsurpassed theoreti- 
cal ability, liave shed upon the name of Guizot, The interference 
of the French Government, both by secret intrigue and by open 
force, in the Greek elections of 1847, in support of the j)arty of 
M. Coletti, terminated, however, in a manner most singularly 
infelicitous ; and the Parliament which had been elected in sup- 
port of a despotic cause, presented the truly democratic and 
revolutionary spectacle of an assembly in which the very banditti 
of the country were represented in more than one instance by a 
member of their owm community ! The history of emancipated 
Greece, and the position of the nation at the present conjunc- 
ture, combine to suggest grave doubts of the binding virtues 
which the treaties that guaranteed its independence may be 
found to possess, whenever the last hour of the Ottoman mo- 
narchy may arrive: and the coincidence, that Greece in its 
youth, and Turkey in its decrepitude, alike subsist on the hollow 
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and e3g:rinsic support of foreign diplomacy, forms no happy 
augury of the fortune of the existing political institutions of 
Eastern Europe. 

But there is another great practical evil — and one in which 
tlic commercial interests of Great Britain are directly involved — 
arising out of the disorganization of society in Greece: — we 
allude to the monstrous height to which piracy is now carried 
on, both by continental and insular Greeks, and would urge the 
subject on the earnest consideration of the Foreign Office. The 
fact of a piratical system having been traditionally maintained 
by the islanders of the Archipelago, from very early times, 
affords no argument whatever against an imperative demand for 
anol]ier effort for its abolition; since, in the first place, the evil 
has so increased in magnitude that it has become totally unsafe 
for small craft to trade in the il^gean and tlie Ionian seas; 
and since, in the second, the Tieaty of London, to which 
Great Britain, France, and Russia were the contracting pames, 
in having s])ccially set forth the existence of a piratical trade 
ill justification of an iigterference in the internal afl'airs of 
Turkey, has recognised a right of forcible intervention fl)r the 
suppression of this iniquitous traffic, whenever it may again be 
found to inflict injuries of commensurate severity upon the com- 
mercial interests of the Triple Alliance. And it is ardently to 
be hoped that her Majesty’s Government, after so long an expe- 
rience of the inability of the Court of Greece to control the 
actions of its own subjects, will adopt vigorous measures for 
the abolition of the existing system. The amount of injury 
continually sustained by the shipping interests of different 
nations is very considerable ; and the depredations of the 
islanders of the Archipelago are of course committed, irrespec- 
tive of the flags under which vessels trading in the East may be 
sailing. The corsairs of the Levant form two classes: there are 
those who make piracy their exclusive profession, and there arc 
those also who follow it as a species of subsidiary avocation, in 
sailing from port to port under the guise of a legitimate trade. 
The latter class are, of course, the less eas}- to detect. They 
arc almost wholly Greeks — either subjects of King Otlio, or 
settlers on the Tfurkish coast,* — and conversely there arc few 
maritime Greeks who are not also pirates. They are, conse- 
quently, established in nearly all the islands of the Archipelago, 
but muster, probably, the greatest number on either side of Cape 
St. Angelo, in the gulfs of Napoli and Colokythia, wliere the 
demoralization of successive generations has left no other spirit 
to animate the shores of Arg(dis and Laconia. 


* The natives of the Scptinsular Republic are not free from this reproach. 
[VoL LX. No. CXVII.]— New Sebies, YoL IY. No. I. R 
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The character of these pirates is singular enough. Ui’gcd on 
by an insatiable thirst for gain, daunted by no difficulty, com- 
mitting frightful atrocities, and. inspired with a spirit of adven- 
turous enterprise, the manners of those captain- corsairs who 
have withdrawn from their profession on their ill-gotten w^calth, 
are, nevertheless, as it is universally acknowledged, mild and 
almost polished. They are, for the most part, hospitable and 
courteous, even dependable and sincere. Their wealth is fre- 
quently enormous. Tlie rcspcctabilitj^ of the profession may 
have somewhat declined in their eyes since the period of 
the emancipation. There are those now living, rcsj)cctcd 
and influential merchants in the East, who arc more than 
suspected of having themselves carried on the trade of the 
corsair on the high seas some thirty years ago; and very many 
of a similar class, whose direct or indirect benefit in j)iniiical 
gains has long been notorious. But the inferiority of the class 
by whom the piracy of the l^evant is now carried on, (for in 
Greece even piracy has degenerated!) and its discountenance 
by those who have since gained a posi|ion in society, affords no 
prospect of any material decline of the existing system, which 
caix only be effected by the intervention of one or more of tlic 
maritime powers of Europe.*^ 

It may be alleged, perhaps, that the disgraceful illustrations, 
which may daily be witTiessed in all the cities of the Levant, of 
the inability of Great Britain to improve the social condition, 
however she may amend the govcriirricnt, of the Ionian Islands, 
renders it difficult for her to be extreme in marking the sins of 
Greece. The Turkish Govermnciit has, in truth, more ground 
of complaint against British subjects, for disturbances of the 
public peace, than against the whole of Continental Europe. 
The natives of the llepublic, whom either ciiatice, a roving- 
disposition, or a repugnance to an honest and industrious liveli- 
hood, expatriates from their own islands, arc in the habit (as is 
well known to those who are conversant with the aifairs of the 
East) of congregating in Constantinople and other cities of 
Turkey, where they continue to subsist, partially or wholly, by 
means of robberies and assassinations, wdiich are of daily, or 
rather nightly, occurrence in the suburbs of the capital. The 
Ottoman Porte is placed, meanwhile, in the anomalous position 

^ Lord Byron’s portraiture of the Greek pirates is no doubt vei-y correct. It 
may not, perhaps, be generally known that the ])oefc 1ms drawn the charactcir of 
Lanibro from real lilc, without even the substitution of a fictitious name. 
Lanibro was probably in the zenith of his dark celebrity during Byron’s second 
residence in Grticcc. His story, as recorded by the poet, is mainly true ; and 
the old patriarcli-pirate, at tlie age of ’between eighty and ninety, was lately 
living, if indeed he be not yet living, in the ivsland of Zea. 
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of a Government without jurisdiction over subjects of many 
foreign states, in its own territories. The character of Turkish 
institutions, and the insignificant value which they attach to 
human life, has rendered it essential to the security of British 
subjects that the latter should be wholly exempted from the 
^>])eration of the criminal laws of Turkey, and recognise no other 
jurisdiction than that of the diplomatic and consular officers of 
Great Britain; and the establishment of this happy convention 
has been jaoductive of a reciprocal benefit in extending the 
commercial relations of Turkey, while it has Secured in a great 
degree the lives and property of Englishmen in the Ottoman 
dominions. But ^ every advantage is fraught with its corres- 
ponding evil, liowever much the one may preponderate over the 
other, so, in the present instance, it may be affirmed that a 
measure which has proved of incalculable benefit to all respect- 
able classes of Britisli subjects, has at the same time taken 
out of the hands of the Turkish authorities a wholesome 
control over the Ionian criminals, which the British Embassy is 
unable to exercise. A distinction between classes of subjects 
of the British Crown — which could only proceed upon the 
proof of a criminality that could not be adduced until the 
jiirisdicliou had already taken eftecl — was of course iin{)ossil)le. 
But, while w(‘ therefon^ unlicsitatingly accpiicscc in the wisdom 
of the arrangement, there arc inatlors of detail connected with the 
manner in which the system is carried out which may be liable 
to exception.^ 

The authority of the British Government over subjects of the 
Crown in Turkey rests, as it is well known, on the statute of 
the 6 & 7 Victoria, c. 94, commonly called the ‘^Foreign Juris- 
diction Act,” which repealed the cognate statute of the fi & 7 
Will. IV., and a portion of that of the 0 George IV. ' I'he diplo- 
matic and consular Officers of Great Britain exercise a criminal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, in virtue of three successive 
Orders in (h)iincil, founded upon the above-mentioned statute, 
and bearing date, respectively, 1843, 1844, and 1847. The 
effect of these Orders has been to assign to British Consuls a 
power of inflicting limited punishment upon subjects of the 
Crown, and (either in cases of a graver nature, or where the 

* Wc fear that the sobriety of the Greeks is not increased by tlie cheapness 
of the Tenedos wine, wliicli is sold for half-a-piastre a bottle, and is the common 
beverage of thi^ Archipelago. Poor Tenedos, alas ! even thue sovereignties of 
the gods seem to be revolutionised ; and we find Bacchus usurping the Island 
of Apollo. But the government of Bacchus is exceedingly baa — in truth, his 
mal-administratiou is rcprehensihle in the highest degree : the wine of Tenedos 
resembles iiiditfcrcnt claret, wliich has well mgh eflected a transmigration into 
vinegar ! 

R 2 
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trial cannot satisfactorily be conducted in the Turkish domi- 
nions) to appoint the colony of Malta as tlie seat of a supreme, 
though uot appellate, criminal jurisdiction. The system, however, 
works ill : the efforts of the Consuls to repress the outrages of the 
loiiians are completely abortive ; and it is calculated, at the very 
lowest computation, that three-fourths of the assassinations com- 
mitted at Cyonstantinoplc are perpetrated by Jlritish subjects. A 
leading objection to the present scheme is to be found in the fact 
that the Consuls act under a perpetual intimidation, greater in 
proportion as there is the more necessity for the exercise of their 
authority, at the hands of the criminals. 

To such a condition, then, is the domiiipon of the Turk at 
this day reduced. Arising in an age of nearly universal bar- 
barism, prevailing through a period of mediaeval darkness, the 
system of Mahomet retained for awhile its prestiye in the world, 
even when its light had been seen to fade bclbre the clearer 
dawn of Western civilization and science, llcsting on the swyrd, 
it recognised no existence but in the sword. Yet there was a 
further condition which it had overlookcd—thc means on which 
the sword itself might subsist. And, happih^ the growth of 
knowledge has developed more })lentcoiKS more durable, and 
purer springs of national strength. From a cominiinion in those 
advantages, the system of the (h'csccnt has cut oif its votaries. 
From any ])ossihle extrication from the gravt'r errors of a political 
religion, tlie superstitious reverence by which those errors are 
upheld debars tlie Turkish nation. Thus I he OUoman Govern- 
ment, if it experience the peril of standing still, ex])eriences 
scarcely less the peril of advance. In the eyes of one class its 
progress is retrogression, and Its retrogression progress. By 
another, a relbrining policy is ciairned as the condition of a 
renewed dependence. As a consequence of an administralive im- 
becility and a national decline, the financial credit of tlie empire 
has become wholly dissipated. To quell a formidable insurrec- 
tion whenever it may arise, to keep down a nearly universal dis- 
content, to conduct the government with a bankrupt treasury, 
arc the three problems on the solution of which hangs the exist- 
ence of the Ottoman sway. The skill of the Divan in sur- 
mounting, under the existing system, the difficulties of public 
administration, is entitled to unequivocal praise. The more 
overwdielming danger of external violence is also perpetually 
before the eyes of Government. But it lias been seen that so 
long as an alliance may continue, or a far-sighted policy be pur- 
sued, among the western nations, there is no sufficient reason to 
apprehend any serious result from the clashing of opposite in- 
terests on the part of foreign Powers. Nevertheless, either the 
cessation of such a policy, or an increased complication of the 
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internal government, may at any^ time threaten Turkey with the 
catastrophe which diplomacy labours to avert. Yet, whatever 
inay bo the doom in store for the next hundred years — a parti- 
tion, a Sclavonic independence, or an Ottoman misrule — how- 
ever the struggle between liberty and desj)otism may terminate — 
the same jealous and encroaching policies will probably be pur- 
sued by foreign Powers, and thus Europe will gain no repose 
from a change of government in the East. 

By tliose politicians who would urge, with great plausibility 
and partial truth, that the time has arrived when the statesmen 
of Europe should sweep away the modern international system 
of balancing the jiowcr of slates, and — discarding the jealous 
rivalries of nations — should act on a broader and fairer principle 
of political philosophy, which would merge in the good of the 
commonwealth the claims and pretensions of individual govern- 
ments, — let it be remembered, that although the system origi- 
nated in the jealousies of the great rival l^owers, it has a more 
profound basis. In the present relative position of states, its 
continuance is inevitable, and, instead of looking forward to its 
extinction, we hope to see its operation extended so as fully to 
meet the rec|nirements of that nobler feeling which ought to cha- 
racterize every great and free nation, — viz., that it is the duty of 
the stronger to jwotect the rights and liberties of the w('aker 
members of the European commonwealth. 


Since the foregoing was put into type, the views of the Rus- 
sian Government have been formally published in the Circular 
iNote of M. de Nesselrode, which has already received too gene- 
ral a criticism to render needful an iteration of the instances in 
which the (]oiirt of St. Petersburg endeavours to sustain its 
position upon illogical arguments, upon false analogies, and upon 
the conversion of occasional concessions into irresistible prece- 
dents. But this docuinciit has sers’^cd to place the Czar in a 
position from which he wull find it as difficult to recede as to 
advance with honour : while it is obvious that the first act of 
liostility on the part of Russia will result in transferring to Great 
Britain and France the kc'ys of the Baltic and the Euxine. For 
the issue of a contest little apprehension will be entertained in 
Western Europe. And sincerely as we hope that diplomacy 
may yet preserve the peace of the world, we are confident that 
it is not the will of the jwesent Government and'its allies to sur- 
render their position ; and thus, by shrinking from war, to make 
way for the introduction of a train of disasters of incalculably 
greater magnitude. 
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[Untlei^ the ccminction that brief and incidental Literary 'notices ^ such 
CLS have been hitherto ajjpcndrcd to the more mvporiayit portion of the 
Westminster lleviewf are of Hide value hi a quarterly periodietd^ it 
has been deter'nvined to substitute foi' them n con'nected survey of the 
chi(f additions made to our literature duriug the precediutj quarter, 
TLie foreiyn department of the Revieu), ivhich, shice the incorpora- 
tion of the Foreign Quarterly 'with the “ West mi aster f has been 
confined to notices of a few foreign 2rublica turns, wid also, in fnt/ure, 
be conducted on a, new plan. American, French, and German literature 
imll be treated in sfparate articles of a like cmniyrehensive ehararter ir itli 
tlhe one on English literature. It may luippen tha,t, for 'mrious reasons, 
tlhe works noticed in each anFide., especiaUy in the depurime'nt of fen'eign 
litefi'ature, will 'not faU strictly within the limits of the previous quarter; 
hut it is 'intended that tlw ‘entire series will give as complete a retrospect 
cf the cotirse of literary production during the year as the prescribed 
Sffmcc vrill allow.] 

CONSIDERABLE attention has been excited in 
Tieoogy. ^ “religious world” of evangelical dissenters, 

by a public debate,^ carried on for six evenings, in tlic (Jowper- 
street Institution, in the months of January and February, be- 
tween Mr. Holyoake and the Rev. Brcwiii Grant, an independent 
minister of Birmingham. The question at issue was, the social 
advantages of “ secularism” as compared ^^’ith Christianity. Mr. 
Grant is very far from being orthodox, lie l)clongs to the 
rapidly increasing number of ycairig minislers who, compelled 
by worldly information to abandon the old divinity, as taught 
from the earliest periods of patristic antiquity down to the pre- 
sent century, consent to fall back upon the Scriptures, resolved to 
let the Bible mean no more than they can reasonably maintain. 
It is curious to observe religious papers and magazines applaud- 
ing as the champion of their faith a man in whose theology they 
do not themselves believe, and who has not hesitated, even in 
ilic present discussion, to throw contempt upon their peculiar 
views. We should be heartily glad to learn that Mr, Grant 
really represented the religious opinions of the body in whose 
name he appears. 

“ Secularism” is the theory of doing witl)ont religion. As it 
professes to respect every law and manifestation of nature, it may 
yet become religious, supposing that to be true which many 

^ “ Cliri^iianit) and Sceulariism.” ]?c])ort of Public Discussion between 
the Rev. Erewin Grant and G. J. IIob'<.)ake, Esq. Jjondon: Ward and Co. 
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believe, that the sentiment of worship forms an important element 
in our constitution. Secularism will then mean the theory of 
life according to nature. Hitherto it has stood upon two priu-’ 
ciples, which may be thus stated: the one is general and philo- 
sophic — follow nature the other special, and not philosophic, 
but conventional, — deny religion.” But if religion is a mani- 
festation of nature, and *no experience could prove but that it 
may be, the special rule is out of harmony with the wiser and 
more rational principle, whose proper hostility is to super- 
naturalism and not to religion itself. 

This unhappy peculiarity of secularism, the natural result of 
its history, could not fail to afford advantage to so acute an 
opponent as Mr. Grant. It began in atheism; and although it 
has now abandoned the disproof of deity, contenting itself with 
the assertion that nothing can be known upon the subject, it is 
still, in practice and in spirit, professed!}^ without God.” 

Mr. Holyoake takes rank among the ablest expounders of the 
life according to nature, so far at least as his views extend. Few 
more elo(iuent or more forcible displays of sensible, practical 
thought, could be found, than are contained in his opening state- 
ment, in the description of the moral influences which operate 
in the formation of character, and at frequent intervals in the 
debate. Heady, acute, and full of resources, he presents the 
example of a remarkable self-control, which could scarcely fail 
of influence upon those who were present. Seldom has it been 
our fortune to witness a more coldly bitter and uucandid attack, 
than Wcis made by the champion of orthodoxy from his opening 
speech to the last. 

]Mr. Grant holds to the opinion that any amount of personal 
abuse is allowable if based upon truth. Under cover of a j)ublic 
discussion, he brings Mr. Holyoake to trial for every opinion, 
expressed or understood, by every contributor to the Reasoner” 
for the space of above a dozen years. An excellent quarry, 
perhaps, and the safest for a Christian champion himself far gone 
in heresy. One remark a reasonable man might desire to ofler 
upon such a course — why was not this single purpose avowed at 
the outset ? Why should respectable persons like the chairmen 
have been led into the delusion that they were about to listen to 
a tempc’rate discussion, for truth and not for victory, upon the 
respective subjects in dispute? Mr. Grant might have been 
accomplishing his mission — he certainly failed to do justice to 
himself. More quick than clear in his perception, he often 
argues like the Legate in ^^King John,” reasoning upon terms 
with a play of words almost marvellous. We regret at every 

{ )age to see a subtle, ingenious mind employed in a manner so 
ittlc worthy of itself. 
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Tnc debate may be read with interest as setting forth the 
opinions of two able men, at least for the very brief moments at 
which one is allowed to forget the enormous arrogance of 
assumption on the one side, and the unhappy necessity of self- 
defence on the other. We believe that the public mind is pre- 
pared for something better than this quarrel of words and 
personalities; at the same time, we do not look for an honest 
disputation whilst every interest of the opposing parties is fatal 
to mutual concession, and even the courtesies of society may 
with impunity be neglected. 

It is a real refreshment to fix attention, in contrast, upon the 
work of a solid thinker, as charitable in disposition as his views 
are large and philosophical. It contains the series of eight 
Bampton lectures, delivered in 1851, by the llcv. Henry Wilson, 
on the subject of the Communion of Saints.^ The style in wJiich 
they are composed is that of an accomplished scholar; but, un- 
fortunately for their general acceptance, neither simple nor sufli- 
ciently direct : the thoughtful reader will not complain of the too 
stately form which conveys to him so large an amount of sound 
instruction, clear historical discrimination, and careful interpreta- 
tion of theology, in the language and sympathies of modern times. 
The author finds the true catholic bond of union among Cliris- 
tians in the identity of their disposition and purpose, rather 
than in their dogmatic or historic faith, their feelings, tlie super- 
natural influences in which they believe, their worship, or ihcir 
formal, or mere personal, virtue.” They all exhibit a ^‘fixed 
faith in the victory of good over evil,” and the conviction that 

they are the appointed instruments to secure it.” Tliey arc not 
‘‘disciples” only, but “apostles.” This ])rinciple embraces all 
(Christian coiniri unions ; wliilc, in order to render ^lic Church of 
England more etfective in carrying forward its own part in the 
great work of regenerating the world, Mr. Wilson would take 
advantage of the practice of “ confirmation,” and convert it from 
its present lax employment into a real point of demarcation 
between the faithful and the worldly. He regards the creeds of 
the English church as mere symbols, to be interpreted according 
to the best information of the age. lie admits the utmost en- 
largement of scientific views, even in the examination of’ the 
Scriptures. It would not be easy to point to a better cxam]>le 
of proibund and penetrating criticism than that, for example, in 
which the writer discriminates between the varied uses of the 
term “ faith,” as employed by Paul, C^alvin, and Luther. lie is 

^ “ The Commuiiiou of Saints; an attempt to illustrate the true principles of 
Cliristiau Union : in Eight .Lectures, delivered before the University of Oxford.*’ 
By Henry Bristow Wilson, B 1). Oxford : VV. Graham- London : llatchard 
and Son, 
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prepared to allow, that even the work of the Holy Spirit is reyirc- 
Honted in the New Testament through the popular, ignorant 
medium of ideas current at the time. Whatever opinion such a 
man may hold must claim respectful attention ; he does not hold 
it without reason : and in these too hasty days of superficial dog- 
matism, wc conceive it to be of far more consequence to attend 
to the manner of a man’s thoughts, than to what he may hap[)on 
to believe. 

Something different from these lectures is another series n]H)n 
the various church-forms of Christianity,’ by the Ucv. John 
Gordon, Unitarian minister at Coventry. They contain much 
excellent sense, and are calculated to improve the too slight repu- 
tation for religious earnestness of the denomination to which the 
writer belongs. Displaying no high order of genius, they cha- 
racterize, in the usual way, the English and Roman churches, 
Congregationalism, Methodism, and Unitarianism ; offering 
hearty homage alike to Wesley and Priestley, to Dr. Owen and 
|►Chamung. Unlike the philosopher in the church, hero is a 
writer, whom no orthodox community would own as a fcllow- 
Chrislian, who yet persists in taking the orthodox point of view, 
recommending Iiis own church-fellowship as the most scri}>turaL 
Eijt he is too (conscious of the superiority of his theological opi- 
nions to be unjust, excepting to that class of thinkers who rather 
seek religion in the philosophy of man’s nature thau in any mi- 
raculous foundation of churches. Every word of the sentence 
which Mr. Gordon passes upon unbelievers, the orthodox party 
would use against himself. He adopts, in fact, tlieir style of criti- 
cism in the lecture upon Indiff’ercntism,’' in which he confounds, 
in one trite sweep of censure, the whole army of doubters. 

Mr. King, o%Trinity College, Dublin, has emjJoycd much 
learning and ingenuity to prove that Titus, ^ the supposed Bishop 
of Crete, was really the same person as Timothy, the reputed 
episcopal head of the church at Ephesus. “Titus” was an 
abbreviation of the long and awkward name “ Timotlunis,” re- 
commended to choice as being also Latin, and selected, possibly, 
Jifier the manner in which “ an Irishman going to settle in 
England might adopt, instead of his native patronymic, one 
which should correspond to it in the English tongue, ]>ntiing 
^ Rogers,’ for instance, for ‘ McRor}^,’ or ^ Bradley’ for * Bralla- 
ghau.’” In the second epistle to the Church of Corinth both 
names are nientioRcd, and with a remarkable appearance to 
common perception of designating two distinct persons. It is 


^ "Christian Bcvclopmeiits.” By John Gordon. London: Edward Whit- 
field, Strand. 

^ " Who was Titus r’^ By R. King, A.B. Dublin : Hodges and Smith. 
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instructive to know that verbal comment upon sacred books, so 
far as it can establish anything, seems able, in the opinion of 
commentators, to prove everything. This very epistle supplies 
the main argument of the book before us. It may be stated in a 
few words, although, according to the vicious custom of such 
writers, the author has made his paradoxical opinion a centre of 
the most varied and minute dissertation, interesting to those who 
prefer that loose motliod, but not ])opularly acceptable. From 
the second of Paul’s letters to Corintli, we learn that he was 
anxiously expecting, after his enforced departure from Ephesus, 
some news from the Christian people of Corinth, to whom he 
had sent a sharp letter of reproof. It was a person bearing the 
name of Titus whom the apostle had sent, and he had no rest in 
his mind until that lellow-laboiirer returned. He then indites 
an epistle, full of gentler words, making frequent mention in it 
of this intimate friend, and of liis Corinthian mission. But, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, al)out the same {)eriod, Paul is said to 
have sent into Macedonia a person named Timothy, and in the§ 
iirst letter to Corinth he intimates that that disciple might soon 
be expected amongst them, and urges them to conduct him forth 
in peace, since he expected to see him with the brethren. Mr. 
King assumes here for Timothy the special business which was 
obviously transacted by Titus, and the identification becomes 
complete. There is, on the other hand, no proof that Timothy 
reached the place ; perhaps there may be reasons to believe the 
contrary : certainly, whether be arrived there or not, the inci- 
dental allusions to him in the first letter afford no reasonable 
ground for the idea that he was entrusted with any s])ccial mis- 
sion to the Corinthians, beyond the purpose with which he was 
to visit other churches in the same ministerial |^nr. lliat Paul 
should speak in his first letter of his prol;ablc coming was mo^ 
natural, especially as he had assisted in the establishment of their 
church. One allusion lo him in the second Epistle has a similar 
bearing, while the same circumstance gives additional point to 
the conjoining of liis name with Paul’s at the head of the docu- 
ment which accredited to the same people tlie further mission of 
Titus. 

A volume containing the Select Metrical Hymns and Homi- 
lies of Epliracm the Syrian,” translated by Dr, Burgess, is as 
creditable to the translator’s good taste as to his learning. 
E[)hracm lived under the Emperor Constantine and his sons, 
and was thoroughly Athanasian ; but the design of the liberal 
translator was literary, and not theological. 

The volume contains thirty-five hymns and nine metrical 
homilies. The author’s style of thought and the translator’s 
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power of rendering it, will be best shown by a specimen: we 
select the third hymn : — 

THE DEATH OP CHILDREN. 

Plow hitter is the grief 
For the death of childhood ; 

How grievous the separation 
Of tlie infant from its mother : 

‘ Train it up, Lord, in thy dwelling!’ 

This day afflicts 

Tlic fathers through their sons ; 

And death now breaks 
The staff* of their old age : 

^ Lord 1 may they lean on Thee 1’ 

“ This day removes 
The only child from its mother, 

And cuts off* the arm 

Whi(;h would have been her stay: 

^ In thee. Lord, may she trust !’ 

“ This day separates 
The little one from its parent, 

And leaves her in the wilderness 
Of suff‘criug and grief : 

^ Do Thou, Lord, comfort her I’ 

This day divides 

The sucking child from the bimst : 

And the inotluT wails and grieves 
Because her intercourse with it has perished : 

‘ May she sec it in the Kingdom I* 

O happy infancy, 

Which hath gained Paradise ! 

Alas 1 for old ago, ^ 

Which still reinains in sorrow ! 

‘ Lord, be Thou its helper 

The writer of this hymn was certainly a poet, and wc con- 
sider that Dr, Burgess has done good service to literature in 
giving us this addition to our stock of early Christian poetry. 

Mr. Bolton has thrown together in an essay, which gained 
the Hulscan prize for 1852, the substance of the Christian 
apologies to the end of Augustine. 11c classifies their arguments, 
as drawn from tin? following sources — “ antecedent probability, 

^ “Evidences of Chrislianity, from the Early Fathers.” By W. J. Bolton. 
Cambridge; Macmillan and Co. 
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antiquities, the prophetical and miraculous elements, the 
doctrines, the morals, and the success of the Gospel.” Wc 
attach more consequence to the extracts than to the thread of 
remark with which our author connects them. There is material 
for a really good dissertation in the comparison between the 
late writers on Christian evidence and these apologists; but it 
should not be in the hands of one who persists in interpreting 
ancient authors by the light of the articles of the Church of 
England, 

A selection from the correspondence of Dr. Chalmers® might 
be made more popularly serviceable if itself selected from, and if the 
writer’s sentiments were reduced to some kind of classification. 

What a good, hearty, loving Scotch soul he is !” This expres- 
sion of Professor Edwards, when on a visit to Edinburgh, is 
forcibly recalled by many of the letters in this volume. We 
have been alwa 3 ^s interested in his affectionate appreciation of 
kindred genius, as in men like John FovSter and Robert IIall-*-in 
his industrious tenderness towards the young j)coplc of his 
acquaintance — in his earnest, practical form of character — in 
that consistent and unwearied energy whicli gave its higli tone 
to the celebrated ‘‘ secession,” What will the good doctor 
think ?” is a (jiicstion which must have often recurred to eveiy 
individual engaged in that conflict. Some portions of the late 
correspondence read almost like anticipated history. Dr, 
Chalmers, however, the model of pastors, was not a great 
theologian. There must have been a strong root of goodness 
and liberality in a character wliich could withstand so success- 
fully the repressive influence of a narrow, exclusive creed. It 
may be be taken as the sure test of somctliiug false in a system, 
when it has power, as in the present instance, to isolate a 
genuine soul from universal sympath}^, and confine the ii^ 
terest of its sentiments to the very small circle of converts to a 
peculiar faith, 

l)e Castro’s sketclfts from Spanish religions history^ are 
by no means complete, nor conceived in the spirit of a philo- 
sopher. They read like the essays of an incipient literature, 
and in this view will become more interesting to the future than 
they can be at present. The author writes with boldness and 
evident conviction. We should like him better if he were more 
Spanish, if we could less often detect in his remarks the echo 
of orthodox English opinion. He is not fortunate in his in- 

® “ A Selection from the Correspondence of Rr. Chalmers.’’ Edinburgh : 
Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

^ “History of llehgioLis Intohirancc in Spain.” By Sen or Don Adolfo dc 
Castro. Translated by Thomas Barker. London : W. and 1\ Cash, Bishopsgate 
Street, Without. 
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Icrprcter, who can scarcely be praised for either a very accurate 
literary knowledge or for good taste. 

I'hilosophy. Holyoake has written a short treatise, which 

may be called a grammar of organization/ and which 
offers many valuable hints, useful to all persons who would 
mute and w^ork together for any purpose consistent willi prin* 
ciple. Our Englisli societies have much need of this plain, but 
j)hil()sophie teaching. 

We can afford only a Ijricf notice of the cheap edition of Palcy’s 
Moral Philosophy, issued by Chambers, under the careful and 
judicious superintendence of Mr. Pain. Tlie notes and disser- 
tations of the editor form a useful addition to the book, and indi- 
cate a familiarity with the subject calculated to inspire con- 
iidence in the mind of the student. Tlie introduction deserves 
especial praise, as a really valuable hel[) to the understanding of 
the book. 

The reprint of ^Vlr. Napier’s Essay on the early and direct 
Inlincnce of Lord Bacon’s J^hilosophical Writings,”^® is likely to 
attriict attention as giving permanent shape to a most valuable 
contribution towards the history of science. It was rea<l, in tlie 
year L8LS, before tlie iloyal Society of Edinburgh,” and is 
now rein'odueed from their “Transactions.” It is carefully 
argued, and vvvdl written, and, to our judgment, successfully 
viadi(;ales tlie high chiiin of the “lather of modern science” — a 


kind of claim only made witli justice for those who establish a 
principle in all its 1‘uhiess, and arc able, in some sort, to predict 
its yet untried results. 

In the same volume is the re-issue of a ])ai)er on Sir Walter 
llaleigh, replete with that peculiar interest which unvaryingly 
attracts ns to every new historic lighl upon tlie stirring age of 
Uuccii Elizabeth. 

* Dr. Vaughan has re-written his life and opinions of John dc 
Wycliffe*' ill a style by no means the less interesting that it 
frc(juently recals the manner of one whom* he rather irreverently 
denominates “ our somewhat whimsical friend — IJiomas 
(hirlyle.” The sentiments of the reformer are carefully set 
fortli in extracts from his numerous works sufficiently copious 
and pertinent to create the interest of a biography ; the materials 
are too few and bare, excepting in the hands of a writer capable 


“ Organization, not of Anns but Ideas.” London: J. AVatson. 

“The Moral Philosophy of Paley, with Dissertations and Notes.” I»y 
Alexander Bain, A.M. Edinburgh: W. and 11. Chambers. 

“Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Ihdeigh.” By the late Maevey Napier, 
Esq. Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 

“ John do Wyclilfe, D.D. : a Monograph.” By llobert Vaughan, D.D# 
London: Seeleys. 
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of sketching from imagination, and of giving harmonious relief 
to the results of antiquarian research. If the figure of John 
Wickliffb docs not stand forth so clearly marked in individuality 
as that of the celebrated abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, avc cannot 
attribute the difference to any deficiency of learning, or to any 
want of industry on the part of the biograjiher. lie returns to 
his labour with the evident romantic zeal of a first love. What 
the reformer is to his own mind he is able to portray ; all that, 
in such an age, such a man must have be^yi, our evangelical 
historian cannot pcrliaps dejiict. Writers of this class too com- 
monly do little more than throw their own ideal into the past; 
they surround it witli an antique garniture, and are content. 
Wickliffc, in the booh before us, is a kind of evangelical pro- 
testant dissenter — such as Dr. Vaughan would probably picture to 
himself alike Paul and Calvin, Peter and John Huss. The 
chief value of this work will be found in the full illustration 
which it gives of the fact, that, for many generations in England 
before the Reformation, a strong current of religious reform had 
set in; and the writer suggests incidentally, to an extent 
perhaps with which he would not willingly be credited, number- 
less worldly iulluences, which carried our national mind in the 
same direction. 

The excellent Principles of tlie Anatomy and Phy- 
Sdent^^ siology of the Vegetable Cell,”'* by Hugo Von Mold, has 
appeared in an English form, having been translated, with 
the author’s sanction, by Mr. lieni’rey, one of the ablest of 
our investigators of vegetable physiology. It is the. best manual 
for the study of the structure of plants with which we are 
acquainted, and is indispensable to the botanist. The subjects 
of which it treats arc of more than special interest, and bear im- 
portantly upon natural history in all its branches. 

In the natural history section of the ‘‘Scientific Memoirs,”^® 
several valuable papers on vegetable ))hysiology have recently 
been translated by the same able hand with the above. The 
publication in which they are contained is highly honourable as 
well as useful to British science, since tiie object to whic-h it is 
devoted is the making known as speedilj^ as possible the scattered 
but precious labours of foreign philosophers. The more valuable 
and profound these memoirs are, the smaller the number of their 
readers must be ; hence the translation and publication of them 
has to be undertaken purely for love of science on the part of 

i; x>nncipkis of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Vegetable Cell.” By 
Hugo von Mold. Translated by Arthur iicnfrey, F.it.S. Lojidou: Van Voorst. 
1852. 

, Scientific Memoirs, selected from the Transactions of Foreign Academics 
of Science, and from Foreign Journals.” London: Taylor and Francis. lS52-5ii. 
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the editors and publishers. Among the zoological essays con- 
tained in recent parts, are excellent abstracts of the profound 
treatises on philosophical zoology, by the celebrated Von Baer, — 
little known in this country, and likely to be of much service, 
through their excellence and suggcstivencss. These abstracts 
are prepared by one of the most promising of our younger phy- 
siologists and comparative anatomists, Mr. Huxley, whose own 
original researches have placed him in a high position in the 
class of true obser^sers and philosophers of whom Von Baer may 
be taken as the type. The task which he has undertaken is a 
wortliy one, — that, to use his own words, of assisting to [)laee in 
its pro];)er position, during the lifetime of the venerable author, 
the reputation of one who had in ihcj cornplctebt manner demon- 
strated the truth of the doctrine of Epigenesis three years bel'ore 
the delivery of Cuviers ‘Lemons sur THistoire cles Sci(‘nces 
Nalnrelles,’ (in which he still advocates the evolution tlieoiy,) 
^ and who had long recognised development as the sole basis of 
zoological classiheation, while in France, (hivicr and Cec^flVey 
St. llilairc were embittering one another's lives with endUiss 
mere anatomical discussions and replications, and while In (uu’- 
inany, the cautious study of nature was given up for the sj)inning 
o{' Naforf-J^lulosophtcs and other hypothetical cobwebs.” In the 
same publication is contained an account of one of the most 
curious hicts and discoveries of late years made in zoology, viz., 
the history of the males of the Argonauts, and certain other 
cuttle hshes, a story that reads like a romance, but, from the 
nature of the subject, is unadapted for general readers. One of 
the strangest and most interesting features of it is that now we 
know the truth, we arc enabled to understand certain passages 
in Aristotle’s History of Animals,” wdiich seemed obscure and 
almost absurd, but arc, in reality, distinct though brief statements 
of the true sexual phenomena of the Octopus, w^hich, after two 
or three centuries of continued observation, modern naturalists 
have onl}^ just made out. 

An extensive work on a favourite department of Erifisli 
zoology has just been brought to a conclusion, and adds one 
more to the scries of elaborate treatises in which British natu- 
ralists have endeavoured to illustrate Avith full details and excel- 
lent figures the animal population of their native province. This 
is the account of the “ British Molliisks and their Shells,”*^ by 
Professor Edward Forbes and Mr. Harley, a laborious under- 
taking, extending over several years, and containing the results 
of the researches of numerous excellent observers. Friendly 

“ History of British Molluscu.” By Professor E. Forbes and Sylvumis 
Harley. ^ vols. 8vo. Van Voorst. 1S53. ^ 
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co-operation prevails more among naturalists than any other set 
of men of science* 

A thick quarto, constituting the third volume of ‘H)bserva- 
tions made at the Magnctical and Meteorological Observatory at 
Hobartpn, in Van Diemen’s Island,” has been printed by the 
government, and superintended by Colonel Sabine. 

In a small but compact treatise,''^ the able geologist who directs 
the survey in Ireland, has given a clear and concise outline, 
iintechnical and popular in style, of the ph}%ical portion of his 
science. A book of this kind has for some time been much 
wanted, since most of our elementary works are devoted, in great 
part, to the natural-history aspect of geology. Mr. Jukes writes 
with s])irit, and Iroin liLs own knowledge, actpiired in the field 
both at home and in far distant countries. This gives a fresh- 
ness to liis treatment of the subject. The illustrations of this 
pretty volume arc remarkably clever, and quite unhackneyed, a 
great advantage in a geological manual, since the illustrative^ 
scenery of most writers of this kind consists too often of views 
lliat have done service for a (piarter of a centurv. The author of 
this volume lias recTully sent forth an original essay* of much 
merit, ujion the coal- district of Staftbrdshirc. 

Earl Grey acknowledges the reign of pul die 
'7 his “ Colotiiul 

lolicy,' in two octavo volumes, filled with letters 
addressed pro fonud^ to his administrative chief, Lord Jx)hn 
Russell. If his lord^lnp’s actual management in detail had been 
as little to be complained of as the principles he here enun- 
ciates, and as the manner of stating and discussing them, the 
Colonial Office would not liavc contributed its heavy share of 
unpopularity to the breaking up of Lord John’s administration. 
In some ‘^preliminary remarks” these principles arc laid down: — 
free trade was to he maintained, notwithstanding tlie discontent 
it occasioned in the colonies; our colonial empire was to be up- 
held, for we cannot rid ourselves of the obligations whicli have 
grown up with it, whether in respect of humanity or of iilter- 
nalional rights, nor could we preserve at less cost that external 
and general peace which wc should assuredly still be called on 
to preserve, even if we let the colonics loose ; — each colony 
ought to pay its own internal expenses ; — where the condition of 
the population permits, representative institutions ought to be 
cstabhslied ; — a population composed in part of small numbers 

“ Popular Physical Geology.” By J. Eecte Jukes, M.A., F.ll.S., &c. 
Reeve and Co. 1853. 

“ Jtccords of the Geological Survey of Great Britain,” Vol. I. Part 2. 

“Tlie Colonial Policy or Lord John Russell’s Administration.” By Earl 
Grey. 2 vols. Bentley. 1853. 
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of aii^tclligent and highly civilized dominant class and in part 
of a rude and ignorant multitude, is not in a condition which 
permits the use of representative institutions, that of Ceylon, for 
example , — practical freedom is to be secured in such cases by 
means of liberty of discussion and of the unrestrained righi of 
resort to the imperial authorities whenever the local goverpHletit 
fails to give satisfaction municipal institutions ought to be 
founded wherever practicable, for the sake both of their direct 
objects, and of their use in preparing the people for further 
j)articipatioii in public affairs ; — and the colonies, all of which 
now commonly pay the cost of their own civil government, 
ought gradually to be brought to bear also, in some form, their 
share in the general military expenses of the empire. * llis lord- 
ship, moreover, says that since in small colonies very much must 
depend on the personal qualities of the governor and other chief 
officers, and only the few principal offices on which so much d<'- 
pends-^iow remain in the patronage of the imperial ministry, 
the anxiety attendant on the choice is very great, wliilo tlic 
patronage is too small to afford party influence enough to make 
it an object with any ministry^ 

The sugar colonics, prostrated really by the commercial failures 
of 1847, attributed their distress entirely to the new policy of 
free-trade, \\ Inch ought at most only to have been chargetl with 
some sucli temporary consequences as always attend a change. 
Some of these colonies, under instigation and guidance from 
England, attempted to thwart the home government, and to 
compel a return to a protectionist system of sugar duties, by 
I'efusing to maintain public faith with their officers in the matter 
of salaries, and to provide for the ordinary expenses of govern- 
luent. They were met by the natural retort implied in the 
cessation of the ordinary measures of security to themselves and 
their property, of which those expenses arc the cost. The 
opposition ceased, and all parties are becoming reconciled to 
freedom. Jamaica, liowcver, seems to be an exception to tlie 
general submission, and will probably have to barter the pet 
absurdities of its constitution for imperial relief from its embar- 
rassments. 

On the vexed question of transportation, his lordship has more 
to say for his own views and the measures consequent on them, 
than might at first sight be expected. We have not space, 
however, to follow him in this or other topics of great importance 
to our colonial policy, and nearly affecting the estimate to be 
ultimately formed of his own official career. Probably his repu- 
tation, and, consequently, his efficiency as a minister, suffered 
more from petulance under opposition, not inconsistent with a 
squeezableness which sometimes betrayed him into unworthy 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVn.]-Niiw Sejiizs, Yol. VI. No. ]. S 
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situations, than from any want either of sound principles^r of a 
willingness on the whole to carry them into effect. Discreet 
silence in these volumes, as to certain transactions connected 
with New Zealand, prevents one illuslration of this remark from 
coming before the public at present in such a version as his lord- 
ship might have to give. 

If we had room for speculation, we should here advert to the 
strong confirmation afforded by these volumes to the views on 
colonial government we propounded some months ago. To say 
to the colonics, Quarrel as you like, only so that you pay the 
costs yourselves,’’ is to let loose a brood of young nations to fall 
out with gne another or with the rest of the world ; while, what- 
ever our obtestations, we must eventually bo saddled, in one way 
or another, with a large share of the responsibility and its conse- 
quences. We have no choice but to hold the empire together ; and 
w^e can only hold it together permanently, and in a state of internal 
quiet, by means of some such chief elements of [)olity as these ; — 
a set of general principles to which all parts of the empire shall 
conform, — municipal authorities for the carrying out of these 
principles in detail, under imperial supervision and guarantee 
for conformity in principle to the general standard, — one citizen- 
ship running over all the empire, subject to local municipal 
regulations, — one common defence, to the cost and strength of 
which each part pro[)ortionatcly contributes. Earl (ircy’s volumes 
may be most easily read as a commentary on these elements. 

The appearance of Mr. Baillic’s Moohummiidan I^aw of the 
Land Tax in India,” to which we shall presently advert, throws 
us back on the Mooluimmudan Law of Sale,”’’' by the same 
learned and able member of the Calcutta bar, published some 
time ago. In both books the original materials, drawn from 
the Arabic, arc amply illustrated for the English reader. It will 
doubtless be recollected that all Mooliummudan law is based on” 
the same authority as religion. A few passages in the Kooran, 
delivered at times by the Prophet under the pi^jjping exigencies 
of a barbarous condition of society, supply its foundation ; these 
are defective enough to require that any sayings of his w'hich 
can traditionally authenticated with more or less certainty, 
should be added to them ; again, the opinions or decisions of 
the companions” of the Prophet, v. ho were held to be under 
divine guidance, are appealed to in absence of higher authority ; 
and, lastly, the whole arc extended in their application by means 
of ‘^analogical reasoning.” This “ reasoning” led to the estab- 
lishment of four chief orthodox sects, the founder of one of them 

17 “Tho MoolnnvHnatlan Law of Sale, according to tlio llunccfeca Code: 
from tlic IVtawa Alunigecrcc.” by IS oil B. E. Baillic. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1850 . 
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being llaneefa, who died at Bagdad, 150 A, H., or about the year 
772 of the Christian era. He had two disciples, YoOsuf and 
Moohurnmud, whose dicta are held to be scarcely inferior to his 
own ; the united voice of the three has the force of absolute law. 
The body of decisions and of usages with the effect of law, which 
grew up in Irak under the followers of these eminent men, was 
carried to India, when, four hundred years after, the Mussul- 
mans permanently established themselves at Delhi. Five hun- 
dred years more had elapsed, when, about a. n. 1670, the Mogul 
emperor, Aurungzebe, assembled a number of lawyers, who pro- 
duced at his command the collection of decisions called, after 
himself, the Futawa Alumgcerec, which, as to two or three sub- 
jects of principal importance, Mr. Baillie has made accessible, 
and even interesting, to the English reader. 

Like all other law, where there is no living legislature, this 
is almost entirely composed of precedents and decisions. The 
original principles were lew, in some respects obscure, and, 
in many others, not adapted to the extended use which after- 
wards befel them. It is curious, however, and highly instruc- 
tive, to note the fecundity of consequences which a single 
principle, artistically treated, may exhibit. The prophet had 
said (Kooran, chap, ii.) “ God hath permitted selling, and for- 
bidden usury. Whosoever retunieth to usury they shall be 
companions of hell fire ; they shall continue therein for cver.’^ 
And lie said not much more on the subject. But what is 
usury ? The Arabic word employed means excess,” and is 
not exactly confined to what we call ‘‘ interest.’^ An advantage, 
therefore, to one party, not confronted by a corres[)onding one 
lo tlic other, is usury; and this definition, together with the 
practical precautions against breaches of the principle which 
have acquired the effect of law, carry the doctrine into the com- 
monest transactions of life. Where the goods to be exchanged 
are on both sides of kinds to be measured, or similarly both to be 
weighed, thcy4jmiist be mutually delivered at the time of the 
bargain, or one party gains an advantage in the delay, and that 
is usury. Goods of tiie same kind must be exactly eqfftl in 
weight, or measure, difference of quality notwithstan|||te> or 
there is usury here also. Again, the objects of sale ar^ mvide#** 
into two classes — those which are composed of similar consti- 
tuent parts, and those of dissimilar parts. Corn is of the first 
kind, a horse of the second. The firsk class do not require spe- 
cification; and the real object of sale, where they arc concerned, 
is only an obligation, until the article intended to be sold is 
separated, designated, and delivered. The second class infer 
specification in the act of sale. The objects of sale are thus 
divided into obligations and things, subject, however, to further 
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subdivision, and some important uses of the doctrine. Moreover, 

price” is not confined, as with us, to the expression of value 
in terms of money. Generally speaking, the function of price 
may be sustained by anything of the class which is distinguished 
by dissimilarity of parts ; all other matters are objects of sale, 
w^hatever maybe opposed to them. Now, a stipulation to delay 
the delivery of the object of sale would be illegal, and would 
vitiate the transaction ; but a like delay in the delivery of the 
price is lawful. But again, credit cannot be opposed to credit ; 
both the things exchanged cannot remain after the bargain with 
their original owners — one of them at least must be delivered 
forthwith; time bargains are unlawful. To all this, and much 
more, is to be added the doctrine of options, of cancellation for 
defects, of various kinds of loans, &c. &c., for the bare mention 
of which we cannot now find space. 

This system of law, wc have said, was that of the Mussulman 
governments in India ; and it seems to have supplanted almost 
entirely, m many parts of that country, whatever of Hindoo 
law might previously have been in force. It is true that here, 
as elsewhere, men were ingenious in devising formal escapes 
from express but distasteful laws; it is also true that some 
Hindoo usages, such as credit and usury, survived all invasion ; 
but these mitigations of the rigour of the system only increased 
its intricacy and confusion; and when we take into account the 
evident unfitness of it to the requirements of the active and ex- 
tended commerce in which some classes of Hindoos and other 
natives engaged, and also remember that India never possessed 
a system of judicature exempt from the corruptions of some 
classes and the violence of others, we can easily conceive the 
pressure of necessity under which the British authorities first 
attempted to make laws, and to establish courts in India, and 
the eagerness with which the people would avail themselves of 
any new chance of justice. How far the attempt has succeeded, 
or, if not successful, has been honestly, diligently^ and judiciously 
made, are questions to be discussed elsewhere. ' 

We cannot take leave of this book without saying that it 
supplies an exceedingly interesting chapter in the general 
history of law, as well as some important materials, for judging 
of the condition of India, and of some of the reforms which that 
country requires. 

Of Mr. Baillic’s other book*** ViC need only say that, drawn 
from the same original sources, and its topics expounded with 
equal care, it is of great value to all who have occasion to in- 


'"The I-iiaid Tax of India, according to the Mooliummudan Law.” Tran- 
slated frotii the Futawa Alumgceree, by Neil B. E. Baillic. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 1853. 
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vcstipjatc the fiscal system of India, It does with lawyer-like 

f rccision for the Moohurnraudan part of the land-tax question of 
ndia, what the book of Lieut.-Gen. Briggs did, in 1830, for all 
the different parts of tlie subject, but more especially for the 
Hindoo, with a wider liistorical range, and therefore, with less 
of minute exactness. The word system” is, indeed, hardly appli- 
cable to the facts. The form of government at once the oldest, 
and, before the Moohumrnudan times, the most prevalent, seems 
to have been that in which every village was a separate little 
commonwealth, with its own officers, its lands being held by the 
families who originally constituted the community. The govern- 
ment, wliich ruled over all, was little more than that of him who, 
from prescription, sanctity, or the strong hand, was able to exact , 
the accustomed tribute. For this tribute each village — that is, 
each siib-re[)ul)lic, — was answerable as a body ; and the burden 
was shared internally by their own arrangements — a matter not 
difficult where much else was held or done in common. Upon 
this system the Mussulmans superinduced theirs, which laid a 
light tax on lands lield by the faithful, a heavier one on those 
held by others ; and grants of the government revenue v>’ere 
often made to individuals both by way of payment for services, 
and of royal favour. Moreover, the technical spirit of the 
Moohummudaii judicial authorities spared not this branch of law. 
Room, however, was left for the Hindoo usage of succession to 
operate, by which the lands of a deceased parent were often held 
in common by the family ; and thus rights which had no previous 
existence, became colourable in the eyes of the foreign rulers, 
who cared little for the name which stood as that of the holder 
of the land, or for any persons holding along with or under liini, 
so long as the revenue was paid. When all these different matters 
were brought into Mussulman courts, novelties were confirmed, 
and the old orders of things were succeeded by another full of 
complications, arising from their junction. Tliis, liowcver, was 
not a process t!^iform all over India; but more of Moohuininudan 
was introduced, or more of Hindoo remained, according to the 
greater or less extent or strength of the foreign rule, or to the 
greater or less desirableness to the people of some authoritative 
law, however imperfect or unwelcome. Nor is it quite certain that 
even the original Hindoo basis, although generally prevalent, 
was everywhere to be found, 4ir was everywhere exactly alike, 

A condition thus darkened by diversity, seems also full of doubt 
and practical difficulties, when we tacitly assume, as we almost 
always do, that India is one country, instead of being only a 
single name for a group of countries ; and if wc further assume 
that we are bound by the feelings of the people to conform to 
historic precedents in any fiscal arrangements we may devise. 
The search, however, on these grounds, for some single system 
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applicable to all India alike, seems to have failed equally in the 
hands of archicologists and of revenue officers. 

Mr. Cameron,''’ with every title to attention on the higher 
class of Indian subjects, has laid his views before parliament and 
the public in a fortn which admits much more of argument and 
illustration than the petition w^hich he addressed to the legisla- 
ture. llis object is to enforce the good policy as well as the 
justice of employing qualified natives in the superior offices of 
our Indian government, and to urge the extension of education 
in our Eastern empire. He deduces from the experience of the 
Romans the safety and wisdom of admitting the subject races to 
share in our power ; lie advocates encouragement to the use of 
Jthe English language as a means of enlightenment, as well as of 

f ;overnment ; he desires the establishment of universities in 
ndia, competent to confer degrees; and he presses on the 
government measures ior inducing the resort of natives to 
England, for the completion of their education. lie exposes the 
conduct of the Court of Directors in evading tlie admission of 
Dr. Chuckerbutty to the covenanted service of the East India 
Company, when the claims of tliat highly educated Hindoo 
medical gentleman were pressed on them by Sir Edward Ryan 
and himself, — conduct which we take to be a good tleal more 
skilful than wise. Whoever lakes an interest in the present 
Indian (piestion, ought to read this book, the result of twelve 
years’ exjicrieiicc in offices which recpiire the most careful 
examination of the character of the people, and the con- 
dition of society in our Indian empire. We will only add, that 
amongst the circumstances required to make book-cdiication 
effectual, or even prevalent, we do not observe that tliis able and 
philosophic author adverts to the industrial elevation and reforms, 
which in this, as well as other views, India so urgently re(|uircs. 

We have before us other books and pamphlets on India, for 
which we cannot at present afford space propo|ftionate to the 
importance of their subjects. Since, however, India, to be effec- 
tually reformed, must be a matter of perennial interest, and con- 
tinually renewed investigation, we have less difficalty in post- 
poning each of them, until its subject comes under due examina- 
tion. Meanwhile, we may give a few words to some of them. 

Mr. Irving’s Theory and Practice of Caste”*® is a small 
book, well worth reading. We aregfomewhat surprised that both 

An Address to Parliament on tlie Duties of Great Britain to India, in 
respect lo the Education of the Natives and their Ofticial Employment.” By 
Charles Hay Cameron, late Eourth Member of the Council of India, &c. ka. 
Longmans. 1853. 

“The Theory and Practice of Caste,” By B. A. Irving, Esq., B.A. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1853. 
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Mr. Cameron and he should attribute the apparent immobility of 
llindooism (more apparent, indeed, than real) so exclusively to 
caste, and leave out of account the influence of the village 
system, with its endowed artizans, and the consequent compara- 
tive isolation of the village — that is, of nine-tenths of India, 

The pamphlet of Mr. i'ruce Norton’^* has attracted much atten 
tion from the newspaper press, and has been though { by a 
cabinet minister to require an answer in parliament. Altliuugh 
it is open to the objection of being an ex pari a collection of 
extreme cases of judicial blundering and incompetency, rather 
than a fair cf[)ositi()U of average fads, and although it points 
pretty plainly to the very undesirable operation of Hooding 
southern India from the over-full reservoirs of Westminster Hall, 
yet the gpod service it has done, on the whole, is plainly marked 
in the present discussion. In connexion with this, we may notice 
another ])anij)lilet‘" on llic judicial aftairs of India; this relates to 
the presidency of Ilombay. Its author, Nowrozjcc Fnrdoonjee, 
is a resident of that city, and ])ro(luced his book under tbc en- 
couragement of the Native Association there, by whom it is cir- 
culated in England, as well as Mr. Norton’s pamphlet, to serve 
as an expression of their own views. This Parsec author writes 
good English, and takes, on the whole, so sensible a view ol’ the 
subject, as to (‘iieoiiragc a belief that the people of India are 
progressing towards a knowledge of their own affairs. 

The political morality of the Western presidency is curiously 
illustrated by the proceedings relative to Baroda, condensedly 
narrated Iroiu the blue books. The story of the widow Joilabaec 
and her j>ersccutions is amongst the most remarkable illustrations 
of modern native Indian life, and is not one the least discreditable 
to llie British government. The whole is an exceedingly inte- 
resting exhibition of indefatigable ami courageous honesty in the 
person of Col. Outram, opposed to tbc corrupt villanj, alter- 
nately subtle and audacious, but always bold and clever, of some 
of the very ^orst specimens of the Brahmin intriguer. It is 
rumoured that the government of Bomba}’ have vindicated their 
manner of dealing with these corruptions so little to the satisfac- 
tion of the home authorities, that Baroda has been removed from 
their control to that of the Covernor- General. 

“The Afliiiinisliatioii ut* Ju&ticc in Southern Judia.’’ by John Bruce 
Korton, Esq., JJan‘ist(‘r-at-Law. Madras : Pharoali and Co. 1853. 

“On the Civil Aduiiiiist ration ot‘ ilic Dombay ITcsideiicy.’" By Nowrozjee 
Eiu'doonjcc, Eouitii Translator and Interpreter to Her ]\lajesty’s Supreme 
Court. London : Chapman. 1853. 

“ Baroda and Bomliay ; tlicir Political Morality. ANarrative drawn from the 
Papers laid before Parliament in relation to the removal of Lieut.-Col. Outram 
from the oflice of Hesident at the Court of the Guckwar.'* By John Chapman. 
London : Chapman. 1853. 
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„ The eleventh volume of Mr. G rote’s “History of 

Greece,’’^* and Mr. Burton’s fragment of the “ History 
of Scotland,”*^ are the only historical works promi- 
nent in the mass of literature published during the last quarter. 
Goldsmith’s philosopher was rather disposed to wonder to his 
friend, P'um Hoam, that there should be any demand for new 
books, before those already published have been read. The 
public, however, can, without fatigue, keep pace with our his- 
torians, read each volume that they publish, and, after reading 
each, find time to spend in whistling for the next. For certainly, 
whatever may be said of travellei's and novelists, ft is not the 
historian “ that with superfluous burden loads the day.” There 
is a reason for everything, and one for this thing, therefore, 
among others. Even a bad history cannot be written otherwise 
than by the aid of a certain amount of serious and steady toil, 
which by no means suits the multitude of men who go to press — 
as they would go to a masked ball — to amuse themselves by the 
assum})tion of a new costume, and arc disposed rather to make 
work than to do it for their readers. 

Few historians, })lcdgcd to a scries of volumes, have ever tres- 
passed less upon the patience of the public than Mr. Grotc, of 
whose thoughtful, scholarly, and manly “History of Greece,” 
the last volume but one, carrying affairs on to the death of 
Philip of Macedon, is now before the world. The jmblication 
of this history, consisting of twelve volumes, in which there is 
no trace of carelessness, in which everywhere a ripe and liberal 
judgment is seen to have been at work on stores of learning, will 
have extended over not more than about five years. The style 
throughout is vigorous and polished, as might be expected in a 
work that is already ranked among our standard histories. 

If Mr. Burton’s “History of Scotland” may not also be re- 
garded as a permanent addition to our literature, it may at least 
be pronounced a very worthy contribution to the literature of 
the day. It wants nothing that industry and good judgment 
could furnish — nolliing but the gift of life. Mr. Burton does 
not possess creative power; he cannot reproduce dead facts in 
living forms, but it is just to add, that there arc few who can. 
This reservation made, we are bound to commend very highly 
Mr. Burton’s history. The subject of it is remarkably well 
chosen. It embraces a period of sixty years, which not only 
admits of, but demands separate treatment, inasmuch as it in- 
cludes the whole narrative of one of the most important events 


“History of Greece.” By George Grotc, Esq, Yol. IX. Murray. 

“ History uf Scotland, from tlic llevolution to tlie Extiuctiou of the last 
Jacobite Insurrection.” By John Hill Burton. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
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ill the liistorj^ of Great Britain — the union effected between 
KnglancI and Scotland. After the Revolution and the Vote of 
l^'orfeiture, the course of events in Scotland first began to tend 
towards the consummation of this bargain. At the cost of ranch 
trouble and strife it was completed, and at length assured for 
ever, at the close of the last Jacobite insurrection in 1748. At 
that date, therefore, Mr. Burton’s history comes to a natural end. 
The history of the union was worth writing well, and it is well 
written by Mr. Burton, who has studied to good purpose con- 
temporary hooks, and tracts, and manuscripts, has had access to 
old family chests, and has sjiared no pains over his undertaking, 
lie writes well, also ; the absence of creative genius does by no 
means, in his case, imply dulness. Jlis style is correct, careful, 
and free from every kind of affectation or impertinence. A few 
words of Scottish flavour, such, for instance, as ‘^dubiety,” rather 
improve than mar the general effect; the book deals with a 
jieriod that abounds in interesting incidents, and Mr. Burton, 
who can maintain the gravity of history without being either 
tedious or pedantic, will satisfy all sober readers, and add very 
considerably to his reputation. We should note, also, concern- 
ing these volumes, that, as they treat of the years immediatclv 
following the ruin of the Roman Church north of the Tween, 
they include the first and most important portion of the modem 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland. The ability with which the 
chapters upon church affairs are written, is not the least striking 
feature of Mr, Burton’s very valuable work. 

"I’liis, perhaps, is the most convenient place in which to record 
the publication of the fourth volume of Colonel Mure’s History 
of tlie Greek Language and Literature,”^® w^hich maintains its 
sterling character; and as even a summary, supplied by so good 
a historian of Roman affairs as Mr. Merivale, ought not to be 
omitted from our chronicle, we call the attention of all teachers 
to the short History of the last Century of the Roman Common- 
wealth,”^^ lately published by that very able scholar. 

J^rom history we pass to the materials of which historians 
hereafter will make use. This stuff pour servir is now being 
rather abundantly supplied, and commonly appears in somewhat 
bulky volumes, which are not books, but the material for books, 
or are books only in the sense of being printed, bound, and let- 
tered. The time has now arrived in which it is constantly hap- 
pening that delicate obstacles have crumbled away, and left room 


^‘Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece.” 
By Colonel Mure. Vol. IV, Longman and Co. 
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for the appearance of the letters, diary, or memoirs of some mem- 
ber or other of the last or penultimate generation, whose letters, 
diary, or memoirs, ought to be published. The historical value 
of such publications is unquestionable, and their value is often 
the greater the more crudely they are issued, that is to say, the 
less they are cooked for publication. The reading of such books 
belongs to the unwelcome duties of life which, of course, have to 
be performed. They hold in literature a place like that, held 
in society by family bores, who cannot be denied a corner to 
themselves as often as they call, to whom we look as the chief 
sources of information about the deeds of our relations, but wliose 
morsels of information commonly float in a thin, flavourless 
medium of waste talk. VVe arc, in these days, too busy for the 
composition of long diaries or letters ; but at the end of the last 
century, and the beginning of this, men seem to have taken a 
malicious pleasure in preparing doses of this nature for poslcrity. 
The English have rarely a talent for agreeable chat ; Mr. Pepys 
and Horace Walpole v\^cre the only men among ns who could 
ever chronicle small beer with any spirit. Upon such ground 
tlie French ])ut us to utter shame. Moreover, it is unhappily the 
fact, that there lias scarcely been a period of which the minute 
details wore more profitless and stupid than that of which we are 
now inheriting the legacy of papers. 

The “ Memorials of Fox, more than worth the duty (of 
attention) to which these inheritances always make us liable — 
come to us, after having been for some time bungled over by Lord 
Holland, tlien, for a week, actively edited by liord Hollaml's secre- 
tary, who leaves most evidence of work behind him, and finally 
arranged for the press by Lord John llussell, of wlioiii it was 
predicted from the first, that in the end he would be the man 
to send them to the printers. Everything left by Fox will be 
of use to future historians, and ought to be read by all who, in 
our own day, desme to acquire just views of recent history and of 
the actors in it. As books, and judged by their inherent merits, 
however, very little can be said for the readable quality of these 
first two volumes of memorials; the interest, it is said, will be 
much greater in the volumes tliat are presently to follow. Since 
wc have said so much of memoirs generally, we may content 
ourselves now with simply recording the appearance of Lord 
Londonderry’s Castlereagh Papers,”**' badly edited, and of the 


Memorials and Corrcspoiulcnce of Charles James Fox.” Edited by the 
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last two volumes of the Grenville Papers,”*® which last form 
really an important key to the knowledge of the times to which 
they refer, and are edited with more than the amount of ability 
usually expended on such tasks. But by far the best editor who 
has been at work lately in this department of literature is Lord 
Mahon, who has, during the past quarter, completed his edition 
of the Letters and Works of Chesterfield.”*^ Lord Chester- 
field occupies a place of Ids own in our language — a curious but 
safe one — as a standard author, and Lord Mahon has taken care 
to caiTy out his undertaking so as to produce what will be re- 
garded always as the one perfect edition of his works* 

Biography Volumes of “ Moore’s Idle and 

Letters,”** winch are noticed elsewhere in this num- 
ber, and take up the ‘^Autobiography of Captain Chesterton,”** 
the thoroughly respected governor of Coldbath-fields House of 
Correction, who has compressed into t\vo volumes the narrative 
of a remarkably eventful life. Though autobiography, it is not 
self-praise. Captain Cliestcrton lias been quite unused 

‘‘ to have his ears 
Blown maggots in by flatterers,” 

and is not disposed to eulertaiii a maggot of his own. 1 lis book 
is natural and healthy. As a boy, he joined the army in 
Belgium, after Waterloo; he served in Belgium, and elsewhere ; 
WMs with the English arnij^ before Quebec and New Orleans; 
suffered lialf-jiay, after a reduction of the artillery force ; and 
under the directions of General English, joined the patriots in 
South America; suffered iainine, fever, capture, and imprison- 
ment; was released, and came to England, where he laboured to 
begin the world again, acting as teacher, and as writer in a 
country paper, ready to do anything that was honest for his own 
support. He was preparing to take holy orders when, a quarter 
of a century ago, he became governor of Coldbath-fields. In 
that position he has met with some, not the least interesting, of 
his experiences ; and now, in a natural and genial way, because 
he has a tale to tell, he tells it* The book is not remarkable for 

Diary of ({(Kjrg'C Circnville, Birst Lord of ibc Treasury; together witfi liis 
Private aud Public Correspoudcucc.” Edited, with Notes, by William J. iSmitb. 
2 vols. Murray. 

** “The Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield, now first published from the 
original MSS.” Edited by the ilight Hoii. Lord Mahou. Eifth and concluding 
volume. Bentley. 

“ Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore.” Edited by 
Lord John Bussell, M.P. Vols. 111. and IV. Longman and Co. 

“Peace, War, and Adventure: an Autobiographical Memoir of G. L. 
Chesterton,” &c. ^c. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
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literar}’^ merit, for Captain Chesterton has, of course, spent more 
time in the world than in the closet : but as the entertaining 
story of a life of action, told with perfect frankness, and as an 
autobiography untinctured b]| conceit, such as a man in his 
own lifetime may never be a^iamcd to see in a friend’s hand, 
the book may be very honestly commended. 

Higher literary rank must be assigned to another book, 
having an autobiographic form, the English work of an Italian 
author, whose family stands firm in the respect of his compatriots. 
It is called Lorenzo Benoni,”^^ and consists of a chain of pas- 
sages in the life of an Italian painfully characteristic of the state 
of Italy under despotic rule. The book might be classed, at 
the reader’s will, as history, biographj’^, or fiction. The events 
lead up to the year 1832, and to the violent suppression in that 
year of a conspiracy among Italian patriots, of which the central 
agents, prompted from jMarseillcs, were resident in Genoa. Of 
those prime agents the author of the book was one. The cor- 
respondent at Marseilles, a young man named in the book 
Fantasio, banished from Genoa at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, we can reveal no secret in identifying with M. Mazzini. 
Tiie assumed name of the writer, Benoni, is of obvious signi- 
ficance. Lorenzo is a name also connected by the j)octs, more 
than once, w ith thoughts of sorrow. So far the book is genuine ; 
it is genuine also in the jiictures that it gives of school-life 
under the priests, and of university life, in which both priests 
and spies made it their labour to keep down the students ; of 
whom, as they were young and generous, it was thought that 
they were very likely to be hostile to the government. So far, 
the book is characterized by the fidelity of history ; to a very great 
extent, also, it contains the true story of the waiter’s lite in 
youth and early manhood. But as he w'^as pledged to no par- 
ticular disclosures he has written of himself only so much as he 
pleased, and has assumed the right of representing his Italian 
as placed under any circumstances that he thougtit advisable. 
Thus he has used an artist’s liberty in so presenting his account 
of school-life, that the plots and passions of a set of schoolboys 
shall be made to represent, upon a tiny stage, the greater scenes 
of political contest that have for some years past had Europe for 
their theatre. This part of the subject is worked out with a 
nicety and delicacy of touch, wdth a grave playfulness tliat wdns 
the reader’s Jieart. As the narrative goes on, the refined taste 
of the writer becomes more and more apparent. He deals in 
none of the loud patriotism, — ^honest, but coarse, — with which 


"Lorenzo Bciizoni: Passages in the Life of au Italian."’ Constable and 
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wc are familiar, makes no strain after startling revelations, 
“ Lorenzo Benoni” is the work of a man of genius and deep 
feeling, who has been struck not only through his country, but 
through his home ; who speaks in the quiet tone which strong 
minds commonly accpiirc when they have been chastened witli 
affliction, and their strength enables them to keep their ])assions 
down* The author speaks out of a sad heart in a cheerful tone. 
His Engliwsh, wc should add, is not merely good, but individual, 
— no slight recommendation to a book, when the best table of 
contents will not secure any continuance of attention to a volume 
badly written ; and, as Goldoni has made one dl’ his clowns Kdl 
us, sometimes a good tongue fetches more than a good head, 
{(jualchc volte una hona lingua val piu di unahona testa.) 

Without inquiring too closely whether it ought not to be 
reckoned among works of fiction, we may in this place announce 
the publication of the first volume of the collected works of Do 
Quinccy, the English opium eater. The volume consists ol‘ 
Autobiographic Sketches — iJlchtung und Wahrheit: clfndly, we 
suspect, iJiclifung — and contains the work of a fine mind, a little 
marred by want of discipline, a little too self occupied. Tlie 
republicalion of these works in America has by a few months 
preceded the appearance of the English reprint. 

Models of writing, if not of biography, Mr. Thackeray’s 
admirably-polished “Lectures on the English Humorists,”®* 
having become familiar to the cars of English and Americans, 
arc now “ subjected to their faithful eyes,” and will, we believe, 
make good the Horatian maxim by exciting in their present 
form a more emphatic admiration. Whatever differences of 
o|)inion may arise between the writer and the reader out of Mr. 
Thackeray’s views concerning Addison, or Steele, or Sterne, or 
Swift, there is no man of taste who will not recognise in these 
sketches a master’s touch, the work of a true humorist, and of 
a man accomplished in his art. Notes, of which the matter is 
well chosen, are appended to the j^ecturcs, illustrative of the 
text, and calculated to be very useful to the great majority of 
readers. 

To pure geography a very useful contribution has 
anil iVaveL been made by JMr. Findlay,®^ whose Comparative Atlas 
will be of great service to all who think it worth while 
to identify the world of to-day, so far as it can be identilied at 
all, with the world known to the Greeks and Romans, Mr. 
Findlay has evidently been at much pains in some particulars to 

“Lectures on the Eiiglisli Huiuourists.” By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
1 vol. Smith, Elder, and (Jo. 

“ A Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography, comprised in 
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make this identification accurate ; and he has added to his maps 
a couple of Indices, by one of which the ancient name of any 
modern place, and by the other of which, the modern name of 
finy ancient place, may be at once discovered. Inhere are 
separate maps of ancient Rome and Athens, and of the chief 
modern sections of the globe, except Australia. 

The traveller among us who, during the last quarter, has in a 
published book of travel contributed most immediately to the 
wants of the geographer, is Mr. Gallon.®^ Others, of course, 
who have not written books, have been discovering. We mean 
only to distingureh Mr. (Dalton’s from the other travel books of 
the quarter, by right of the fact that he describes a journey 
over land hitherto unvisited, in the now ])()j)iilar field of explo- 
ration, Southern Africa. His journey was from the western 
coast inland towards the great lake : his discoveries on such a 
track were of course not very important; they do little more than 
leave it to be said of a certain line of soil that an Englishman 
has traversed it. Mr. Galton’s book, howcvci', describes tribes, 
customs, animals, and scenery very effectively, has illustrations, 
and is altogether well worth reading. 

Mr. Brodie Cruickshank/^ the author of a recent book upon 
another corner of the great African continent — tlie neighbour- 
hood of Cape Coast Castle — is qualified as an informant by a 
residence upon the sj)ot during eighteen years, which certainly 
he did not spend in sleeping. From his book we get a fuller and 
belter account of the Fan tees than we had before, with, of course, 
an authentic and very interesting chapter about L. E. L. In 
another quarter of the world a Free 7Vadcr^’' claims also the 
right, which a long residence among a people gives, to be heard 
about another section of the uncivilized part of the human race* — 
the North American Indians, dwelling about the Oregon territory, 
llis book is short, to the purpose, fiill of anecdote, and worth 
the little time it costs to read it, Jlow Mr. Palliscr^'^ enjoyed 
the wild sports of the North American prairies, met bears, 
and was tossed by buffalos, many a young sportsman will delight 
to read ; but, as a matter of sport, w^e would counsel nobody to 
go over the Atlantic fora buffalo, wdiile there is chamois hunting 
to be had in Europe. 

V “Tlie Narrative of lui Explorer in Soiitli Africa.” Ey Eraiicis (laltou. 
Muri’ay. 
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'Of the Chamois Hunting in Bavaria, Mr, Boner has an 
account in such a book as we get only now and then, but do get 
now and then from a keen sportsman. The sport is of the best 
kind, and Mr. Boner has gone into it body and mind, but he 
has .appreciated — and knows how to make appreciated by Iiis 
readers — not only the sport, but also the brisk mountain air, the 
open scenery, the home life of the Bavarian huntsmen, the pea- 
sants, and the maids who mind the cattle on a thousand hills, the 
Scnnerinncn, 

Hunter of game of another kind that is to be found in Bavaria, 
a frcc|uentcr of the studios of Munich,^® the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howitt has done justice to a literary education by the pub- 
lication of a very clever set of sketches, partly contributed at first 
to “ Household Words” and the AthencBum^ chielly, however, new, 
under the title of the Art-Student in Munich.” The ininute 
handling of every topic indicates at once in the* writer great carci 
and great talent. It is a little too minute to be well adapted for 
people who arc obliged to devour their books by the volume. 
The work should be bought, — it is worth buying, — and put 
upon some shelf or table, to be taken up and read, a chapter at 
a time. Used in that way, it may be made the source of a great 
deal of pleasure. Like a wine delicately flavoured, it should be 
tasted slowly, glass by glass, not taken by the tumbler* Another 
account of German life, by Mr. Loring Brace, being a simul- 
taneous publication in London of a work issued in America, will 
be found elsewhere noticed. 

Miss Martincau’s ink having had time to dry, Dr. Forbes*^ has 
now written his account of a Tour in Ireland.” He reports a 
good opinion both of Ireland and of the Irish — writes the details 
of his journey with much good sense and good-humour, inter- 
spersing his account wdth statistical matter born in this or that 
blue book, of which he has sipped the sweets, Englishmen arc 
said to be found travelling everywhere, and certainly there are 
volumes issued in every quarter of the year by our countrjnion 
containing accounts of journcyings in almost every quarter of 
the globe. We select only a few for mention, and are glad to 
close our j)resont list of writings by the English travellers, with 
a Journey round the World,” by a German, M. Gcrstiickcr,*'' 

“ ('Illinois lliiiiting in llic Mountains of Bavaria.” By Cliaiies l^oncr. 
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written in English ; a ramble as random and extensive in its 
nature, and as inconsiderable, as far as regards the information 
got from it, as any Briton tioiild desire. The book makes plea- 
sant- reading, and contains here and there a few facts that are 
not trite. To those who have read little about travel, we may 
safely recommend it, but by those who have read much, it should 
be handled carefully. 

Wc must content ourselves for the present with announcing 
the recent publication of Francis and Theresa Pulszky’s work,*® 
as we intend in a future number to recur to it in an article on 
the United States. We may now, however, call the attention of 
our readers to a chapter in the first volume, having no reference ' 
to America, and which contains a most interesting account of 
Madame Kossuth’s escape, after many perils, from the blood- 
hounds of Austria. 

Piction. Vitile to report about the novelists, who spent 

their strength at the beginning of the year. The authoress 
of “ Margaret Maitland” maintained her credit towards the end 
of the first quarter as a skilful ske teller of the Scotch; her 
« Harry Muir”^^ was a good novel, but somewhat weak. Wc 
have since had nothing of any great note. Cyrilla”**' was a 
failure, for which the authoress of the Initials” must consider 
herself indebted in one good novel to the English public. Slie can 
easily write one, if she will only give us German character in a 
story of German life as she sees it in her adopted home, not as 
she reads of it in German novels. Germans are no more able to 
write novels than the English to write diaries, A novel like 
” Cyrilla,” with the interest all centred on a case of bigamy, and 
at the end of which, the villain in a prisoner’s van, meets the 
hero and heroine in a hearse — a story full of swooning, sudden 
death, clairvoyance, and duelling, is a good German novel, but 
of a kind that should be written in the German language, and 
confined to German readers. 

Though they have been for sometime before the ])ublic, we 
may notice here the recent re])rint from Fraser'^s Magazhte of 
two clever novels, Mr. Kingsley’s Hypatia,”^'* eccentric, hut 
full of genius, and Mr. Melville’s Digby Grand,” a novel of 

46 tt :\Y‘hite, lied, Bkck : Sketches of Society iu the United States during the 
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die military dashing school, remarkable among its kjind Jor being 
written throughout with good taste and genuine ability. « 

While we write, the authoress pf Mary Barton” aad EntV* 
is issuing in a complete form the Cranford Paperi^,”** which 
Imve appeared lately, from^ time to time, in Household Words.” 
We are not sure whether they may nol be considered her chefm 
tVijeuvre, It is such a series as no male creature could have writ- 
ten, — only a woman of genius, quick of wit, and not less quick pf 
feeling. It is cleVcrer than the Our Village’' of Miss Mitford, 
though less simple and rustic in its tone, having, in fact, charms 
of another character. 

Poetry poets during, the past quarter Have sung little, ^ at 

least audibly. Mr. Edwin Arnold'^^ has obtained some 
well-merited attention by writing verses, though an Oxford prize 
poet, of more than average merit. He is the Oxford poet of the 
day, vastly superior in poetical ability to his master in poetry, 
the Oxford professor, if we may |udgc of the latter by his Instal- 
lation Ode, lately recited. A volume of posthumous verses by a 
gentleman whose name is hallowed by poetical associations — Mr. 
Quillinan®'*— has been published, and deserves a line of quiet 
praise. Mr, Quillinan’s translation of the first five (and best) 
books of the Liisiad of Camoens,*^ though it was to have had 
more polishing, does justice .to his taste and skill. Goethe’s 
lyrical poems also have found a translator in Mr. Edgar Bowriug,*® 
who translated formerly the minor poems of Schiller. If EnglUh 
readers who will have translated lyrics only set out with a dis- 
tinct understanding that such things admit not oftener than about 
once in a thousand cases of anything like real translation, there can 
be no harm in their taking out of Mr. Edgar Bowring’s volume the 
little idea that they can get of Goethe as a lyric poet ; — it is next to 
none, and sometimes worse than none, but it is all that Can be given. 
Such translation^will be had, and perha])s should be had, and it is 
well that there are translators who will work at them so con- 
scientiously as Mr. Bowring, who has encountered difficulties 
such as only those who have tried to satisfy themselves with work 
of iheir own in the same kind can properly appreciate. We 
only desire that all who read his or any other translation of 
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lyrics, would bear always in mind, that lyric poorns are not 
<somposed of words only. Tbe genius of* lyric poetry differs so 
much in difterent countries, that separate senses themselves are 
not more distinct, and it is nearly as easy to represent sight by 
sound, as to represent one of Goethe’s deHcately-constructed 
lyrics by any pattern of corresponding words, for which its mea- 
sure can be taken by the most dexterous and practised of trans- 
lators. Perhaps an Englishman would like to see Tennyson’s 

In Meinoriam ” translated into French or Dutch ? If he would 
not, let him understand, that to turn fairly the best of Goethe’s 
minor poems into any language but his own, is a task still moi'e 
difficult. 

Mr. Otto Wenckstern attaches his name to a little volume of 
the wisdom of Goethe/® consisting of shrewd sayings, collected, 
not from his works, in which he speaks as an artist through fic- 
titious characters, but from letters and other writings, in which 
he is speaking his own mind without reserve. The idea was a 
happy one ; the selection has been made with judgment ; and 
although Mr. Wenckstern’s English is not of the pithiest, the 
little book is on the whold so good, that it ought to be remarkably 
successful. 




Aot. XJ. — CONmAXPORAKY LiTEItATURE OF AMERICA. 

Theology. often thought that there must be sonie- 

W thing in tbe calm self-possession of a liberal, 
well-informed man of the world, which irritates those who assume 
to themselves the peculiar title of the religious.” Is it envy, 
or hatred, or what form of uncharitableness that gives to the 
denunciatory language of the llev. W. G. Sch^ffler,^ missionary 
at Constantinople, such zest and pungency? His utmost fierce- 
ness is devoted to a form of worldlincss, whose contempt he 
seems especially to resent, yet whose opinion he so much 
dreads that, in self-defence, he must defy and curse it, — the 
worldly wickedness of those who presume to doubt what his 
party believe to be the sacred, infallible truth. FIc is to medi- 
tate upon tbe last days of Jesus, and we prepare to follow 
thoughts, certain to find in discouraea delivered in the East, 
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something of that assistance which onr occidental imagination 
needs, in order to comprehend with more just sympathy, the 
most ipteresting and sferikii^ story ever written. No matter fcflf 
difference of opinion; we shoald rejoice to leam from any 
writer sufficiently familiar with oriental experiences, and infl)rmea 
with the oriental spirit, to reproduce the real life in Palestine of 
one who so lived and died as did the Founder of the Chri^ian 
church. The reader perceives that we have suffered disaiH 
pointment. With the graceful, human Interest of description 
of works like Abbot’s Comer Stone” still fresh in recollec- 
tion, we looked for something even closer to the truth, from a 
writer living almost on the spot. 

The Walk to Ernmaiis” is the topic of one of tlie medita- 
tions. Cowper wrote a few of his best lines npon that subjoet, 
and in the gospel it reads with all the touching effect of a 
charming episode. Mr. Schauffier dilates upon it thus: 

And the* reply of his companion was equally replete with sorrow : 
O, stop ! yon break iny heart ! You know I loved him as much as 
any of you did ; and, ah 1 1 cannot forgive it to our liigh priests. It 
was abominable I . . . But you heard, I suppose, of Chu^sa’s wife, and 
the rest who went to the sepulchre, and saw angels who said he lived ; 
and of I’eter and John and was not your wife there too] — they all 
found the grave open, — and, what do you think I Ah 1 as to the 
women, — the other rejoined, — ^it was dark when they went out .... 
or, will you rest your faith upon the testimony of females? After all, 
we have been mistakoii about our pious friend. A good, holy brother 
he was, and indeed he seems to have thought himself the Messiah, — or 
we nusunderstood him, it may be : mistakes arc easy,” &c, 

English people sometimes talk in that manner, Americans 
perhaps still more. Who could believe it of the East? A 
little good taste, such as a few worldly” lessons might teach 
him, would forrn^an evident improvement upon the real graphic 
power which our author, in common with all his countrymen, 
seems to possess. 

The life and writings of the late Professor Edwards* exhibit 
one of the best aspects under which to judge the orthodox, 
Calvinistic system of ideas. He was essentially a representa- 
tive” man. Of gentle and reserved manners, sensitive to the 
degree of frequent melancholy, refined in taste, and of laige 
benevolence, he was yet ambitious of literaiy distinctiem, and 
having, as he believed, consecrated these characteri^ics by asso- 
ciating* them with religion, he pursued, with exhaustiess perse- 
verance, the kind of life to which they naturally led. Such an 

® “ Writings of Professor B. B. Edwards. With a Meiaok hy Edwards 
Park.’’ Boston : Jewett and Co. liondoiL : Samipscni Law, Bon, md Co. 
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organization, so trained to puritanism from the commencement, 
could scarcely have produced any other result. His diffident 
and pensive temperament would hold him to the creed which his 
gentle benevolence might be expected to modify; his attention 
mainly fixing itself upon the merciful and the useful in the 
system of theology under which he had been brought up. Of 
an order of mind more critical than philosophical, more judi- 
cious than original, — contemplative, didactic, and, in refinement 
of taste, poetic. Professor Edwards may be regarded as the 
perfect type of the well-educated, scholarly, gentlemanly believer 
whom the world more honours than the church. 

To persons of the same class, the two volumes before us must 
be of priceless value. While keeping the vision safely within 
the limited horizon of a particular faith, they afford play to those 
instincts of the natural man,’’ those sympathies wdth art, those 
aspirations after knowledge, which puritanism abhors as vanity, 
and has with so much difficulty admitted to have any interest 
co-ordinate with the eternal welfare of the soul. The professor 
was distinguished for his skill in the Hebrew and other oriental 
languages ; he was, moreover, a sound classic, and had, fami- 
liarized himself with the literature of the (continent, lie read 
with admiration the best English writers; and laboured by 
example and precept to correct the style of his countrymen, and 
to diffuse amongst them the taste for liberal studies. He had no 
horror of Shakspeare, and could display an almost unbounded 
veneration for Wordsworth. In Calvinistic moments of self- 
condemnation, he must have considered this universal sympathy 
his ‘^most easily-besetting sin,” for it was the,.^iappy cliarac- 
teristic of the man, the real *^root that was in him,” a germ of 
too quick vitality to be crushed by any paralysing fkilli. 

To the ordinary reader it may be painful to witness the w^ant 
of harmony between sentiment and opinion, between natural and 
acquired feelings, between the sinner and the conventional man. 
Mr. Park relates, with astonishing coolness, that at the pro- 
fessor’s conversion, all the weaves of divine judgment seemed 
to be rolling over that cherished youth ; and out of the depths 
was he c^ing, night and day, and all in vain, for one gleam of 
peace. Through ten successive days it seemed to him and to 
others that he would faint under the sad revelations which he 
had received of his own enmity to God. His constitution broke 
down almost.” Indeed he seems never to have altogether re- 
covered the buoyancy of liis earlier life.” To the last the im- 
pression continues of an unharmonized character. It has been 
trained into an atmosphere to which it cannot grow accustomed. 

Compare the healthy tone in which the writer details his 
European tour, or discourses on education, or poetry, or Ian- 
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guage, with the following: — On a review of . the year, 1 find 
nothing but guilt, abuse of my great Redeemer/’ My sins 
have been great and aggravated the past day. My heart is the 
seat of all manner of evil. It is a current of deep and dreadful 
depravity. While taking my exercise this forenoon at the work- 
shop, I did not think of any serious subject. . . . •” One 
example occurs of this decided, methodical character trying to 
settle the logic of these chaotic experiences: We need broken* 
ness of spirit, and prostration of soul at the foot of the cross. 
Perhaps there is no better way to accomplish this than to confess 
to QcA fully our sins, to call them all by their proper names, to 
mention them with great particularity , and the dearest sin to 
dwell upon a long time ; and then to associate all these sins with 
the unutterable agonies of the Son of God for the soul’s redcrap* 
tion.’* Here is a hopeless struggle of the two natures, the 
native and the artificial, indicated in the very mixture of styles. 
The better the man is, of course the more painful is the conflict. 
To call this self-examination were ridiculous : it is rather the 
sad symptom of contention between the natural development 
and its early, and, therefore, strong limitation of conventional, 
dogmatic notions. 

Wo have read with considerable interest the papers on Catho- 
licism in Italy, on Ancient Slavery, on Female Education, and 
the Study of the Classics. Tlftjrc is an essay upon the limita- 
tions of Oxford study, particularly suggestive at the present 
moment. The memoir is written with considerable ability, and 
by an enthusiastic admirer. Allowing for the peculiar point of 
view which governs the entire sentiment of the publication, the 
life and the writings of Professor Edwards alike deserve atten- 
tion. Humanity is presented in such works under a form which 
requires to be better understood before it can be fairly out- 
grown. 

Among the mari}^ valuable and portly works on the 
»SyioiJce. United States, published in the form of 

State Reports, the account of the geology of Wisconsin 
and the neighbouring territories is one of the most welcome and 
complete.'* A stout, closcly-printcd quarto, of more than six 
hundred pages, filled with scientific observations, concerning 
for the most part unexplored districts, and accompanied by a 
geological map, embracing a region seven hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and three hundred and fifty in breadth, including 
an area of two hundred thousand square miles, is no small contri- 
bution to geological science, especially when we find that the 


•* ** Report of a Geological Survey of Wiscoasin, Iowa, and Minnesota/ By 
David Dale Owen. Philadelphia. 1852. 
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work is well done throughout The accompanying atlas of 
figures of fossils, &c., is, in many respects, an advance upon 
American illustrative works. This may be said also of the 
second volume of the great work upon the organic remains of the 
older rocks of New York.* America may well be proud of these 
great descriptive treatises, and of the possession of men able a;nd 
willing to work out the structure of their country with the care 
and detail which give so much value to their published labours. 
From Judge Thomas L, Smith we have an un- 
pretending school-book-' of less than four hunted 
pages, on the hflements of the Laws of the United 
States, or more particularly perhaps of his own state of IndiancL 
Here are clearly and judiciously treated the constitutional powers 
of the state and federal governments, every branch of civil and 
criminal law in common use, and the various modes of legal pro- 
cedure. The book bears a recommendation from the IndiMI 
State Board of Education, addressed to all public schools aDlid 
teachers. If our readers would relish a contrast, let ttem take 
up this book immediately after Mr. Baillie’s Wo volumes on 
"Moohummedan Law,’^ which wc have noticed elsewhere. The 
eastern system, in the absence of an ever living source of law, 
remains haughtily the same in its professed foundations, but 
practically bent to new necessities of society by formal evasions 
and novel subtleties, and is coveted with interpretations which 
render it as far as possible no easily-intelligiblc rule of life. 
The laws of the United States, derived through the English law 
from an antiquity at least as remote as that of the Moohiimme- 
dan system, bear the impress of new and continu^ adaptation to 
circumstances as they arise. The ever-enduring principles are 
made, by a sufficient authority, to take new forms of use, as the 
changes of time require. One consequence of this is a practical 
utility in the law, of which individuals in oriental communities 
can rarely avail themselves, and in the absence of which they 
are fain to bear with injustice as well as they can, or to take 
refuge in the accidental acuteness of some particular judge. 
Another consequence is, that law expressed" in the terms and 
directed to the wants of the day, can easily be made intelligible 
to the manj^, instead of being locked up as the science of the 
few ; and so the monstrous absurdity and wrong may be dimi^ 
nished, which render the law practically useless as a rule of 

* PalaBoatoloj^y of New York.” Vol. 11. By James Hall, Albany. 1852. 

^ ‘^Elements of tke Laws ; or, Oiitlmes of tlie System of Civil and Criminal 
Laws in Force in the United States, and in the several States of the Union.** 
Thomas L. Smith, late one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Indiana. Pliiladelphia : Lippincott, Grambo, and Co, 1853. 
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ttffe and conduct for the very matters in respect of which it % 
backed by all the power of the state, a rule of penalty and 
judgment. If English law is not as. simple and intelligible as 
American, it is only because we have suffered the principles of 
tlie common heritage to be more vigorously and coitsistendy 
worked out by our younger co-heirs than by ourselves. Jud^ 
Smith’s book well deserves adaptation to English purposes ; and 
our law reforms in progress we trust will render any similar 
compilation here at least as simple as this is. 

Another contrast, but in the opposite direction, is afforded by 
the respective books of Mr. Cameron and Mr. Gouge.^ The 
former we have seen, with his lofty philanthropy, deducing 
the good policy of justice from the experience of a thousand 
years; the latter bluntly and honestly gives us the history of 
Texas, or rather of its finances, a state which, setting up for 
itself in 1835, contrived to appropriate the fullest honours of re- 
iTudiation by 1850, notwithstanding the difficulty presented by 
Its undoubted ability to pay. ^ Texas borrowed money in the 
days of her distress, on such terms as is common wnth states and 
individuals in such circumstances; but, not content with attempt- 
ing to pay with lands instead of money, she also set up the enor- 
mous doctrine that she was bound to pay, not what she had 
solemnly agreed to pay, but only a sum equivalent to that which 
she received. The premium she had signed and sealed for as 
the price of the risk, when money was advanced to her at her 
utmost need, she treated as a farce ; and the men who found 
her with no more than 35 dollars in her national chest, not dp|y 
had to forego Interest for some years, but are denied the fimf- 
ment of the terms on which they lent the money, while Texas is 
amply and even boastfully able to pay, Mr. Gouge alleges this 
to be the worst case of American repudiation which has yet oc- 
curred. Mississippi says, however lamely, that her debt was con- 
tracted contrary to law; Florida says she was not of age ; Indiana 
and Michigan allege fraud in the transactions ; Arkansas pleads 
poverty, but not unwillingness, to pay, and with Illinois, gave up 
to its creditors thefmblic works on which the advances had been 
^ent ; Pennsylvania, Maryland, and others, thrown into contu- 
sLon by the follies of banking, suspended payment indeed, but 
resumed on the return of ability. But Texas can allege neither 
illegality, nor minority, nor fraud, nor poverty, nor temporary 
inability; but repudiates serenely, with prosperity in every 
quarter of her territory. The real hope of the United States 


® ‘‘ The liscal History of Texas.^’ By William M. Geuge. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott and Co. 1852. 
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Ues, not in the cleverness of politicians like those of Texas, 
but in the honesty and clear-sightedness of publicists like Mr, 
Gouge, 

We have a fellow spirit with Mr, Gouge in Mr. J. R. Gid- 
dings/ who has just published a collection of his own speeches 
in Congress from 1841, when he opposed the injustice of the 
Florida war, to 1852, w'hen he descanted on the state of parties 
previous to the late presidential election. In the course of his 
career, he reviews the cases of the Amistead negroes, the annex- 
ation of Texas, the occupation of Oregon, the Mexican war, 
and the admission of California; the spirit of the whole may be 
gathered from these concluding lines : — 

“It is uncertain whether I shall again address this body; but one 
thing I ask — that friends and foes, hero and elsewhere, in this and in 
coming time, shall understand that, whether in public or private, by the 
wayside or the fireside, in life or in death, T oppose, denounce and repudiate 
the efforts now put forth to involve the pco]>Ie of the free states in tSife 
support of slavery, the slave-trade, and their attendant crimes.” 

From Mr. H. C. Carey'^ wc have a book founded on the sin- 
gular theory that all slavery rjornes of preventing manufacturers 
from locating themselves distributively all over tfic world, along- 
side the agriculture which maintains them. It follows from 
this that England is the great cause of slavery. Mr. Carey is 
evidently an indefatigable reader, and an industrious thinker; 
but he has evidently reached a position of the utmost absurdity, 
to which he has forced bis way through facts which would have 
st«i§^pcd any ordinary man, and from which he can now see 
human society with none but the falsest effect. His book may 
some day serve us as a text for a disquisition on kindred topics, 
and, meanwhile, we commend it to the attention of all collectors 
of sociological curiosities. 

Any opinion of ours on Mrs. Stowe’s “ Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin”® necessarily comes after the verdict which public opinion 
has alreadj^ pronounced ; yet we should, perhaps, hardly he ex- 
cused from some notice of the book, however brief. Whoever 
had acquired a knowledge of American slaven^, only moderately 
correct and extensive, would feel no fear that Mrs, Stowe w'ould 
not readily adduce authenticated facts enougli to justify the moral 
features of her imaginative creations. “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin/’ 

^ “Speeches in Congress/’ By Joshua 11. Giddings. Boston: John P, 
Jewett and Co. 1853, 

® “ The Slave Trade, Domestic andlporcign : why it exists, and how it nmjii 
be extinguished.” Philadelphia: A. Hart. London: Sampson Low. 1853. 

® “The Key to XJnclc Tom’s Cabin ; prcsentin«j the Original Pacts andDocu* 
ments upon which the Story is founded.” London : Clarke, Boeton, and Co. ; 
and Bosworth. 
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in feet, onlj presents typical instances of what exists in the 
common daily life of slavery. That these instances are depicted 
with the fervour of pnenius, detracts nothing from their sub- 
stantial truth. The picture may, indeed, have thus acquired a 
piquancy which is not easily recognised in the original oc- 
currences by accustomed observers, although it be sufficientiy 
visible in them by less perverted eyes; but for this effect, 
revealing what they have little suspected, those of long-abused 
vision ought to be, of all men, most grateful. Of Mrs. Stowe’s 
theology we have here nothing to say ; but with her anthro- 
pology we deeply and earnestly agree. 

Tr- ^ more volumes Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll 

Memou‘ 0 ?^ (wlio is not to bc identified with -Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, 
lately the United States Minister in this country) has 
completed his “ History of the Second War between Great 
Bfitajn and America.” These volmmes embrace the events of 
the year 1814, and of the first two months of the year 1815, 
peace having been concluded on the 15th of February of that 
year. The first of the two volumes is, however, chiefly occuj)ied 
by a long episode, consisting of the history of French affairs 
between 1799 and 1844. Three hundred pages about the 
Bonapartes, the execution of the Due d’Enghien, the divorce 
of Josephine, Napoleon’s two abdications, and his death, &c. &c., 
form rather an unmerciful addition to a history of the last — we 
trust for ever the last — angr}^ contest between English and Ame- 
ricans. Upon the subject properly in hand, Mr. Ingersoll is 
qualified to write with some aiilhority, since he was himself 
actively concerned on the American side in the discussion of the 
war while it was in progress; but the history of Napoleon is 
rendered less desirable by the fact that, on account of the total 
absence of all reference to the authorities on which he founds 
the statements in his work, unless it should happen that he 
speaks from personal experience, and so hiuaself becomes a good 
authority for what he says, Mr. Ingersoll is only trustworthy so 
long as he is trite. We have no doubt at all — wc sec good reason 
to believe — that Mr* Ingersoll has taken pains to verity his facts ; 
but the exactitude of history requires that every historian shall 
tell in what way he has verified them. It is convenient that a 
historical work should have marginal titles to the successive 
topics, and a date at the head of every page, also an index at the 
close ; but those are mere aids to the reader, and we will not 
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History of the Second War between the United States of America and 
Great Britain, declared by Act of Congress, the IBtli of June, 1812, and con- 
cluded by Peace, the 15tfi of February, 1815.” By Charles J. Ingersoll. Se- 
cond series, 2 vols. Philadelphia : L'ippincott, Grambo, andCo. 
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call them indkpeasable* References are, however, absolute 
requirements ; they are the vertebral column of a history. It fe 
a grave defect, therefore, in Mr. Ingersoll’s work, that it does 
not contain a single note or side reference of any kind. We 
should say, as a matter of justice, that the three hundred pag^ 
of French affairs are given for the purpose of developing Ame- 
rican views of European progress, and that it is their purpose to 
dwell especially on the journeying to and fro between Ajperica 
and France of persons or opinions, and to point, in an Atmrican 
way, the moral of the French Consular Republic. From some 
of the actors in this part of French history, as, for instance, from 
Joseph Bonaparte, Mr. Ingersoll obtained immediate informa- 
tion. Taken rather* as a long series of essays than as a history, 
the volumes will be found both entertaining and instructive. 
Their evident partisan spirit, and their complete Americanism 
both of thought and style, %;aiise Mr. Ingersoll’s pages, read as 
essays, to be tlioroughly enjoyable, for there is character even M 
their worst defects. Here is a man writing in earnest, letting fci« 
thoughts grow over his book without an inch of pruning. Aa 
the strong man flourishes his arms, so our strong writer flourishes 
his pen, not always with any exact object in view. The excel- 
lent American historian, Mr. Bancroft, in his recent “ History of 
the Revolution,” has muclf of the same kind of writing, though 
his history is good, and well supplied with references. To nice 
European tastes this may seem very faulty, it may make the 
British think about stump orators, but the old stump has pith in it. 

To what has been already said of Mr. Ingersoll’s history, it 
should be added that the absence of notes is, to a very great 
extent, atoned for by the including in the text of references and 
quotations, that might otherwise have been placed at the bottom 
of the page. 

A little book, on a historical subject, The Slavery of Euro- 
peans in the Barbary States,” written at first apparently in the 
Itorm of lectures, has been found worth publishing. It is a neat 
and careful little Compilation, on a subject nearly enough allied 
to the absorbing topic of negro slavery to be attractive to the 
great majority of readers at this present date. 

It will suffice to call attention to a large and more important 
publication, in the class of historical papers and memoirs, the 
collected works of the celebrated Governor of New York, W. H. 
Seward.*® These are volumes that require no recommendation to 
be added to the statement of their title. 

u “vyiiite Slavery in the Barbary States.” By Charles Sumner. Boston ; 
Jewett and Co, 

The Works of William H. Seward.” 3 vols. New York : Redfield. 
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A handsome volume, entitled, “A Memorial of Daniel 
Webster, from the City of Boston,”'® contains a jcecord oftthe 
various testimonials of respect offered by the citizens of Boston 
t(^ the memory of their great statesman, with a description of his 
last autumn at Marshfield, wrrittcn in a spirit of affectionate 
veneration by Professor Felton, and an account of his last illness, 
death, and funeral. The chief source of interest in this volume 
to ail jEnglish reader is the comparison which it suggests be** 
tileeiF the American mode of showing honour to departed 
greatness and our owm — a comparison not altogether to our 
advantage. 

A biography of considerable interest has appeai^ed 
aiid^Vavels. America which, inasmuch as it involves the account 
of a long residence among the Nestorian Christians, 
of whom Englishmen have heard from Dr. Layard, may te 
regarded as a book of travels. It iaiihe memoir of Dr. Grant,'* 
whose name has become known throughout Europe, in con- 
nei&ion with the American missions among the %-emarkable body 
of the Nestorians, near Mosul. Christians, Mahomedans, and 
Kurds, spoke of him as the good doctor.” Mr. Layard and 
M. Botta have both borne hearty testimony to the value of his 
combined labours as a physician and a missionary. When we 
say that the record of his life and labours beyond the Tigris, on 
the banks of which river he now lies in his grave, is written by a 
surviving associate, w^e give the best possible guarantee for ila 
earnestness and its fidelity. Written hf a missionary in the 
strain of open piety natural to his calling, it is a book that has a 
deeply interesting tale to tell of labours that lay far out of the 
beaten path — a book in every respect individual and genuine, 
narrating the life of a man whose memory deserves to be per- 
petuated. . 

Another physician, Dr. Thomas,'* having performed ‘^Travels 
in Egypt and the Holy Land,” has made a book about them, 
and we at once determined him to be a man of genius on per- 
ceiving that he had contrived to tell all thatAe had to say in a 
hundred and seventy-four pages, duodecimo. We forget how 
many thousand pages Mr. Buckingham once deluged with bis 
printer’s ink on the same subject. Dr. Thomas evidently was 
no book-maker, he would tell what was worth telling, and not 
tease the world wdth anything that it had heard before. Un- 

k. Memorial of’ Dauiel Webster from the City of Boston.” Bostoa : 
Little and Brown. 1853. 

“ Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians.” By the Eey. Tliomas Laurie, 
surviving Associate in that Mission. Boston : Go^ild and Lincoln, 

« Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land.” By — Thomas, M.D, Phila- 
delphia : Lipinucott, Grambo, and Co. 
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lily \vc were disappointed. The author simply published 
his iettcrs home, describing w’hat he saw w^ith a very ordinary 
pair of eyes, anfl one of the first facts which satisfied his mind 
was ocular proof that whales do spout water from their blow-noles, 
and that the scientific fact” was not a fiction, as he had been 
told it was. The doctor’s account of his journey is so brief. and 
bald, his brevity is such a soul of dulness, that we confess to have 
sometimes let our attention drop as our eyes journeyed tk’ough 
his pages. Thus we set out from Cairo with his part*upon 
donkeys, and, having lost attention for a few minutes, were sur- 
prised, when we recovered consciousness, to find ourselves 
riding upon horses through Jerusalem. 

Brevity of a more agreeable kind characterizes the quaint and , 
simple records left by the Jesuit missionaries who were prac- 
tically the first explorers of the Mississippi. The narratives of 
these men, Father Marquetft, Father Hermessin, Father Membr^;, 
Father Dona}", &c., have been translated and collected by Mr. 
J, G. Shea iiitota most valuable and interesting volume,'* con- 
taining a great deal of matter that is now first printed. The 
narratives arc simply illustrated by short biographies of the 
respective writers, and the whole subject is introduced by a very 
carefully constructed history of the discovery of the Mississippi 
river. In this preliminary dissertation, Mr. Shea shows that he 
has made himself acquainted with the best authorities; his 
eHiting througljout is accurate and careful. The interest of the 
old missionary narratitfes which form the body of the work fully 
atones to the general reader for the great dryness of Mr. Shea’s 
own manner of writing. Mr. Shea sets out witli the assertion, 
that “ on glancing at a map of America, we arc at once struck 
by the mighty river Mississippi.” The dread of a blow so tre- 
mendous might induce men never to hurt by a glance tlie 
delicacy of a map which has so ready a bully for defender, but 
Mr. Shea means only to begin well according to some well-worn 
form of opening a subject, regardless of the fact that his meta- 
phor, even when t#ken in his own sense, is inappropriate. The 
first thing that a person glancing at the map of America might 
be expected to observe would certain^ not be the Mississippi 
river, but the Isthmus of Panama, the Gulf of Mexico, the lakes, 
or Hudson’s Bay. Mr. Shea, however, though as a writer he is 
a very Dry-as-dust, is accurate in his information, and thoroughly 
possessed with the real interest and importance of his subject. 

“Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley ; with tko original 
Narratives of Marqiiettc, Allouez, Menibre, Ilenucssin, and Anastase Douay.’^ 
By John Gilinary Slica. New York : lledlield. 
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His volume is extremely interesting, and we commend it heartily 
to the notice of readers on each side of the Atl^tic. 

Before quitting this subject, wc should state tnit Mr. Adolnhim 
Hart,*^ who had already published a succinct history of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, from its discovery to the year 1748, has, ip a 
second volume, carried his story on to the year 1817, beyond 
which date events may be fairly considered as having taken 
place yithin the memory of the existing generation. The work 
is simply and well done, and the two volumes are likely to be 
useful. 

A volume on Home Life in Germany,” by Mr. C. Loring 
Brace,*® is the last book connected with geography and travels 
.that demands our present notice. Mr. Brace is well remembered 
for his experiences in Hungary, and for a little difficulty that 
took place between himself and the government of Austria, 
His account of the Germans as he fHind them in their homes is 
very straightforward and agreeable. 

The English poet, Barry Cornwall, has republished 
pSv America, two volumes of his essays*^ now first col** 
Icctcd from the ])eriodicals of bygone years, and he has 
added to them some of his always excellent dramatic fragments. 
He has not travelled to America for want of audience in Eiligland. 
The (juiet good humour and refinement of his tales, and the 
good taste of his criticism upon poetry and poets, make these 
memorials of the early ]mrt of Mr. Procter’s literiry career most 
welcome to his countrymen. We arc not displeased at beipg 
required to send over the way for them to Boston, United States, 
since it is but fitting that a writer in the English language should 
feel equally at home ou both sides of the Atlantic. 

. “Tlic llomance of Student Life Abroad”®** — that is to 
1 iction. ^ jyjcdical Student Life in Paris — by Mr. Kimball, has, 

we observe, j)ronij)tly reached a third edition. Its success indi- 
cates the decided taste among American readers for romance 
generally. Mr. Kimball’s book contains much good romantic 
matter, and though it is introduced too nulich under the old 
dreary form, of one man or other perpetually committing the 
sudden and unprovoked assault of telling a story to his neigh- 


History of the Valley of the Mississippi.” By Adolphus M. Hart, Ciu- 
cinnati : Moore, Anderson, and Co. 

“ Home Life in Germany.” By Charles Loring Brace. New York i 
Scribner. 

“ Essays and Talcs in Prose.” By Barry Cornwall 2 vols. , Boston, V .S. : 
Ticknor, Beed, and B^icld. 

of Student Life Abroad.” By iliehard B. Kimball." Third 
edition. New York : Putnam and Co. 
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boar^ and though the altemtpt at a light rtiyle has sdmetimes 
cjnite the effect |l heaviness, the book is clever, full of as much 
life and action as will account fairly for its popularity. 

The same taste for romance is ably satisfied by Mr. James 
Hall,®' a volume of whose works,” entitled Legends of the 
West,” has recently been issued. Mr. Hall’s stories merited 
the revision and republication they have received. He prac- 
tised as a lawyer thirty years ago among the settlements of. a 
wilderness along the borders of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and 
the Wabash, filled his mind with the true spirit of western 
legend, and is a first-rate manager of stories that abound in 
tomahawk and rifle. Harpie’s Head,” the longest of the 
stories here collected, is thoroughly American in spirit, full 
strength and freshness. We do not mind how often the hero 
saves the heroine’s life : once from a house on fire, of course ; 
once from a rifle ; once from a tribe of wild Indians who had just 
been putting on a coat of extra paint; — we take it all in good 
faith, and are not repelled even by the old horror with wliich 
Mr. Hall starts in the opening of his talc, thus: — At the close 
of a pleasant day in the spring of the year 17 — , a solitary 
horseman might have been seen slowly winding his way along a 
narrow road, &c. Our traveller’s route,” &c. Had we space, 
we might philosophise upon the fact that American writers, 
dealing with new forms of things vigorously and freshly, so 
often trick tblku out in the most faded bits of cast-off literary 
costume. They have no need to accept old clothes from Europe, 
but whether they make use of them or not, they show strong 
limbs under the most threadbare garment. Literature in x\merica 
is stirring onward. 

Marie de Berniere,” "® and other tales, arc the work of another 
lover of romance. Marie de Berniere” is a story of New 
Orleans, all about an old house and secret passages, and a ghost 
mystery, solved by the trapping of an artful father confessor 
with the wax mask of a dead man’s face. The story is well told. 
Mrs. Southworth, under the title of Old Neighbourhoods and 
New Settlements,”®® tells tales instinct with womanly moralities, 
instilling, among others, the duty of obedience in wives, after a 
fashion that would shock the Bloomerites and gratify St. Paul. 
She has also a physiological story against stays. A Pastor’s 

‘‘The Works of James HalL Legends of the West/* Author^s revised 
edition. New York i Putnam and Co. 

® “Marie de Beniierc ; a Tale of the Crescent City, &c. &c. By W. 
Gilmore Simms. Philadelphia .* Lippincott, Grambo, and Co. 

^ “Old Ne^hbourhoods and New Settlements ; or, Christmas Bveiittg lie* 
gends.** By Emma B, E. N. Southworth. Philadelphia : Hart. 
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Wife”^* telk, with a force begotten by experience, the sad tale of 
a minister’s’life among the Salem people” in the valley of the 
Connecticut. Sorrowful was the parson’s life, dependent on tlie 
volunta^ support of those Salem people, and others yet less eon« 
siderate, who w’orked the willing horse witliout mercy, and de- 
lighted in revivals, whose women said censorious things at quilt- 
ing parties, and who, men and women, w^ould have ground him 
to dust in the first year, had it not been for the intervention of 
good Deacon Ely. Referring to a well known book, entitled 

Sunny Side,” this volume is called Shady Side it affects no 
special merit as a piece of writing, but in that respect its faults 
are merits; it is racy wdtii Americanisms, not put in artistically, 
but naturally flowing from the author’s pen ; she writes what 
she knows, and by a book so genuine as she has thus produced, 
it is impossible not to be interested. 

Mrs. E. E- Ellet, author of a volume called the Women of 
the Revolution,” has published a pleasant book for a parlour shelf 
or draTving-roorn table, entitled, “Nouvelettes of the Musi- 
cians.” “ They are chiefly adaptations from the art novels of 
Lyser and Rellstab — some are original, all are amusing and 
informing. Very good engraved portraits of musicians are in- 
cluded in the volume, whicli forms altogether a collection of 
light reading that reminds us of the stories of the Old Painters,” 
by the autboi’css of the Log Cabin.” 

We suppose we must add to this body of contemporary 
American fiction one more book as a sign of the times, A work 
entitled Spiritual Vampirism”^® sets out with the grave propo- 
sition that great men or women are those abounding in Od force, 
and that their inflncnce—as that of Mahomet or Mrs. Stow'e — 
is simply a mauifestatioii in others of the Od force that has radi- 
ated from themselves. As there are some people who always 
have a flow of Od force at the service of a friend, so there are 
others always wanting it, and sponging for it upon their ac- 
quaintances. Some of these sponges imbibe so much that they 
ruin their neighbomu Tliey grow spiritually at the expense of 
those about them, suck their Od in and throw aside their empty 
shells, or bodies, out of which the mind has been abstractedl. 
Such people the author denominates Spiritual Vampires, and of 


The Shady Side ; or, Life in a Country Parsonage.” By a Pastor’s 
Wife. Boston : Jewett and Co. 

“ Nouvelcttes of the Musicians.” By Mi*s. E. P. Eftett. New lork : 
Cornish, Lamport, and Co. 

** “ Spiritual Vampirism : the History of Ethereal SoftdoWn, and her Priends 
of the ‘ New Light.’ ” By C. W. Webber. Philadelphia : lippinycott, Grambo, 
and Co. 
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one such person, n^imed Ethereal Softdown, he proceeds to tell a 
tale bf horrors. The book is no clay^rer than might be sup- 
posed. A clever man would sci^rcelv have spent ink on such a 
subject, Ni^vertheless, there is no lack in it of coarse excite- 
npient to the wondoavscckcr ; and in these days of rapping 
angels and revolving hats, we have no doubt that it will find, a 
public. 


AkT. XII. — CONTEMPOEARY LiTEEATUEE OE GeEMANY.* 

I N presenting our report on the current literature of Germany, 
it may not be altogether irrelevant to take an occasional 
glance at the Catalogue of the Leipsig Book Fair, and see in 
what proportions the various products of the harvest have been 
yielded. In the first place, the exceedingly well-arranged cata- 
logue itself should not be passed without a v/ord of commendation, 
for as it is, we believe, an established maxim in aesthetics, that 
in all works of art tlic treatment rather than the subject matter, 
the ‘^how” rather than the ^^what,” is the chief thing to be con- 
‘sidered, if we look at the catalogue from an artistical point of 
view, and ask not so much what the intellectual viands are, as 
how they are served up, we shall find much cause for satis- 
faction. 

But, alas 1 if wc look a little closer into the dishes set forth in 
this tempting order, wc shall discover that in many cases they 
arc mere wood and paint. 

A considerable proportion of wliat sliould be books, wearing 
the outward forms and semblance of such, are but lifeless bodies 
of books, with little or no soul in them — for which we can only 
hope a speedy and decent interment at the trunk maker’s. 

With respect to the proportions in which they are distributed 
through the various departments, wc find, out of the hundred 
closely printed pages filled by the titles of the productions of one 
quarter, twenty-two occupied by that peculiarly German science 
of school instruction, for which they only of all modern nations 
have a distinct name, videlicit pcedagogiky or pedagogy, if we 
may be permitted to coin so mellifluous a word. About an equal 
quantity of theology, and w'orks supposed to be serviceable to 
education, a moderate proportion (about seven pages) of history 
and its kindred sciences, nine of so-called Belles Lettres, 


♦ The works immed in this article have been furnished by Messrs. Williains 
and Nergate and Mr. David Nutt. ^ 
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^nearly three-fourths translations,) and the remainder devoted to 
|)olitics, law, and physic|i science, periodicals, and niiscelh^eous 
works, not susceptible of any exact classification* Of metaphymes 
and mental philosophy, sometimes supposed to be the staple 
production of the German press, we find ^only one 'page* Syd-^ 
ney Smith said that established churched' died of dignity, and 
perhaps the moribund condition of modern German philosophy 
may be attributed to a similar cause. Having proposed for its 
object what is beyond the reach of human feculties, the know- 
ledge of the absolute and unconditional, the explanation of the 
universal system of things, the great powers employed with such 
astonishing perseverance, seem likely to lead absolutely to no 
result, and to end in the bottomless inane. The shallowest 
psychological method based upon the observation and classifi- 
cation of the facts of consciousness, would have yielded better 
fruit. 

Turning from the catalogue to the works personally present 
to us, we take up a volume of substantial appearance, which we 
find to be a dissertation on the Epochs of Church 
icoogy. Writing,”* and on tlic writers who have occu- 

pied themselves with it, from Eusebius, Evadrius, Philostorgius, 
&c.,’*down to NeaUder ; and, turning over the table of contents, 
we see chapters headed — “The Old Catholic mode of viewing 
History “ The Old Protestant mode of viewing History 
“ The Pragmatic mode of viewing History “ The Striving 
after an Objective mode,” &c. Overcoming some natural shud- 
dcrings, we then draw a deep breath, and plunge conscientiously 
in. The word plunge, liowcver, implies a# metaphor by no 
means applicable. It is through no moist element, but through 
heaps of dry rubbish, that we have to force our way, and soon a 
sensation, like that of being choked with chaff, compels us to 
desist Our next venture is not much more promising. “ A 
History of the Christian Church,”® whicli is but a republication 
of a rather ponderous article from the “ New Encyclopaedia of 
Arts and Sciences.” This is, indeed, one step less remote fix)m 
human sympathies, but not much calculated to afford relief We 

E ass on, therefore, to Professor Gladisch’s “ Kellgion and Phi- 
)sophy,”^ where we find what will detain us a little longer* 
Proceeding on the principle, that the conceptions of God and 
of the universe formed by the great families of nations from their 

^ “ Die Epocheii dcr Kirchliohea Geschiclitsclireibung*’* Voa Dr. Ch. 
Baur. Tubingen. 1852. , 

* ’^Gescbichte der Cbristlichen Kircbe,*^ Von Dr. E. Zeller. Stuttgart: 
Erank. 1852. 

^ *‘Die Eehgion unddie Philosopliie in Direr WeltgescMcMlioben Eiitwicko- 
limg und Stellung zu einander.” Von August Gladisch. Breslau. 1852. 
[VoL LX. No. CXVn.]-NEW Semes, Vol. IV. No. 1. V 
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peculiar points of view, are not to be unconditionally rejected, 
since tbe nations are to be regarded as the bodies of one 
planetary system, moving at varioiis distances round the eternal 
and everlasting sun of truth, but none so distant that no ray can 
reach them, he attempts to trace their religious, moral, and even 
political life, from their original ontological theories. In the 
spiritual development of the Chinese, the fundamental conception 
was, that as the infinite variety of numbers proceed from unity, 
the infinite variety of things have proceeded from one being, 
and as unity contains within itself the contrariety of the even 
and the uneven, so the one absolute being includes the con- 
trariety of the heavenly and the earthly. 

In this theory, as well as in their language and degree of 
moral culture, he regards the Chinese as having attained only 
the lowest or childish grade of human progress. 

Opposed ,in some measure to this Chinese solution of the 
great problem was that of the ancient Bactrians, Medes, and 
Persians, who conceived the Supreme Being as pure light and 
vitality, and as absolute goodness and truth; but since in the 
visible universe, light and darkness, good and evil, incessantly 
contend with each other, the creation of the world was explained 
by the partial metamorphosis of the good principle into its oppo- 
site, and consequent separation and strife with itself. 

Varying as well from the Chinese theory of development, as 
from the Persian one of metamorphosis, the Hindoos conceived 
the one absolute existence as a pure abstract unchangeable being 
or thought, and represented him under the form of the sphere, 
as best symbolizingi perfect unity and indifference; and since 
from this they could not deduce the creation of a material world, 
they denied the existence of matter, and declared the sensuous 
world to be a mere delusion. The contradiction of this doctrine 
to the evidence of the senses, produced even among the Hindoos 
the atomic theory. The hneient Egyptians contrived to recon- 
cile the two. Their conception of the original being, Osiris, 
was, like that of the Indians, symbolised by the sphere, but they 
taught that at the creation. Discord, or I'yphon, had separated 
him into four elements, from which Love, or Isis, by harmonious 
reunion, and manifold mingling together, continually produced 
new being, and thus all creation, death and birth, merely con- 
sisted in the separation and reunion of the four elements con- 
tained in the unity of the original being. 

In opposition to all these views, the ancient Israelites main- 
tained an original dualism — an entire separation and antagonism 
between God and the world ; teaching that the latter, also, had 
exiked from the beginning as a dark, formless chaos, in which 
Jehovah, the infinite pure spirit, had at the creation separated 
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tl|ie various elements, and called from them the world,, i^pd all 
that it contains* ^ 

In all these oriental systems, of which that of the Israelites 
may be regarded as the crown, the cosmical p|pblem forms tho 
centre of thought, and its solution determines the religious and 
moral development. 

In this lies the fundamental difference between oriental and 
classical antiquity — that of the Greeks and Romans. Among 
neither of the latter do we find Bibles, or sacred writings, like 
those of the Eastern nations, containing a view of the origin and 
nature of things, from which the peculiar form of their religious 
and moral life might be deduced. We hear no more of the 
cosmical problem, but the centre of all interest, and of the entire 
spiritual development, is henceforth man himself. From this new 
direction of the mind classical antiquity became the birthplace of 
free, perfectly-developed humanity. The original direction of 
Hellenic thought we find most clearly expressed in the celebrated 
exhortation of the Delphic oracle, ‘‘Know thyself.” The reli-» 
gious conceptions of the Romans did not differ essentially from 
those of the Greeks, any more than the system of morals and of 
social order that arose out of them. Here, also, humanity itself 
formed the centre of spiritual interest ; the chief difference lay in 
the fact, that, among the Greeks, more room was left for the play 
of the imagination, while in Rome the religious ideas were kept 
under the control of sober and practical understanding. Freedom 
was the common foundation of both ; but while the Greek merged 
his individual freedom in that of the state, the Roman, to an 
equal devotion to the commonwealth, united a stronger regard to 

f )ersonality. In this recognition of the worth of the individual 
ics the whole importance of Romanism in history, for, by means 
of it, the point to which the Roman had attained formed the 
indispensable step to Christianity. So long, however, as the 
Christian doctrine was wanting, its predominating self-conscious- 
ness tended to evil as well as to good. It produced, indeed, the 
sacred regard for the family, and for the rights of property, and 
the^ manly, lofty self-reliance, so characteristic of the Roman; 
but, at the same time, the pride and selfishness, which so con- 
stantly repel our sympathy. Ultimately, also, it tended to 
harden the mind against religious reverence, to produce urxbelieit 
and its oixllnary companion, superstition, and at last resulted in 
the most perfect atheism, in which nothing remain^ but. the 
absolute ego. 

In the system of the Israelites, man had only an apparent, not 
a real personality ; for it was the sjxirit of Jehovah that animated 
tfa^ human form, and, when that left it, the image fell to dust, and 
the man was destroyed. It was precisely the opposite vieW ta 

u2 
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History, &c. 


that of the Roman. There we find the absolute God without 
any independent value in man|||here the absolute man with 
denial (at last) of all thai was ondne. In Christianity, these 
discordances are r<^lved into perfect harmony ; the fundamental 
idea is the filiah relation of man to God, and the Roman principle 
of personality — the absolute worth of the individual — is even 
more distinctly called forth, embracing not merely every free 
citizen of the state, but every human being, without exception. 

The second part of Dr. Gladisch’s work treats of the history 
of ancient philosophy, and its relation to the religious concep- 
tions — of trie doctrines of Pytliagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras — and the completion of the Hellenic 
philosophy by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. After Plato, no 
new cosrnical theory appeared, but only, under the Stoics, Epi- 
cureans and Sceptics, repetitions of what had arisen before in the 
East. The concluding chapter indicates the law of develop- 
ment in the philosophy of the Christian world — from Descartes, 
to the most recent disciples of the school of Hegel. 

We have lying before ns, in various forms, accounts 
of the judicial proceedings and opinions given on the 
case of Professor Gervinus ; the one called ‘‘ The ^JVial of Ger- 
vinus,”* containing the speeches of the counsel on both sides, as 
well as a brief, calm, and manly address from the accused, which 
will not excite less sympathy because it makes no appeal to it. 
It simply points out the , absurdity of a sentence virtually 
directed against the facts of history, and Providence itself (for 
the work contains little or nothing of the mere opinions of 
the writer) ; a sentence which, where it docs not miss its aim, 
strikes harder than it intends, since it amounts to nothing less 
than one of banishment from his country, or, what would be still 
more severe, the renunciation of literary plans irretrievably inter- 
woven with the whole course of his life, and of the noble service 
of historical truth to which it is devoted. 

Persons and Things since the Restoration and the Monarchy 
of July,”* is a continuation of the series of Recollections of 
Paris,” by a lady (a Madame Hertz, we believe), whose acquaint- 
ance with that capital and its salons dates from five- and- thirty 
years back. The present volume commences with a striking 
picture of one of those most lugubrious spectacles which used to 
be got up at the Court theatre of the Tuileries, a short time 


^ "Der Process Gervinus, &c.” Mitgctlieilt von Wilhelm Beseler. 1853. 
Kechtsgutacliten uber die wider den Professor G. J. Gervinus erhobenc 
auklagc.” Brunswick : Scliwetscbe und Solin. 1853. 

* “ Personen und Zustandc aus der Kestauration und dem Juli-konigtbura, 
von der Verfasserin dcr Ermnerungen aus Paris.’* Berlin: Wilhelm Kerb. 
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before the death of Louis the Eighteenth, when it was considered 
expedient to announce in thag^apcrs that the king had attended 
a theatrical performance, alt"igh he had, in remity, fallen into 
a state of almost perfect lethargy, and was so constantly over- 
powered by sleep, that his condition could^ not always be con- 
cealed by any possible contrivance of bis attendants. A formless 
mass,’’ says our authoress, scarcely resembling a living organized 
being, might be seen, pressed into the corner of a carriage, and 
drawn along rapidly by six horses, but fast asleep amid all the 
tumult of a Paris street.” At these plays, no one but those be- 
longing to the Court, and strangers formally presented by an 
ambassador, was allowed to occupy a place on the side eatrades^ 
and all who did enjoy that honour, must previously have attended 
the mass of the Holy Ghosts and retain the full Court costume 
that they had worn on that occasion. The men appeared in 
richly-cmbroidcrcd coats and costly lace ruffles. The Royal 
Family occupied a place parted off in the centre of the estrade, 
and persons not belonging to the Court, and who W'erc of inferior 
rank, were placed in a box covered by lattice-work, through 
which their plebeian, unphimed heads could not be seen ; but 
they enjoyed, as a compensation, the advantage of h greater free- 
dom of movement than was permitted to the occupants of more 
distinguished places. The deportment of the Court was cold 
and stiff to excess. No one ventured on the slightest expression 
of applause or blame, an assembly of drcssecl-up dolls,” says 
the authoress, might really have afforded a better representation 
of life. No one so much as whispered to his neighbour; all sat 
with their eyes immovably fixed upon the stage, and the king 
slept the whole evening through.” 

Not the least acceptable chapter is the one containing an 
account, by M. Bertin de Vaiix, of a visit paid by him to 
Madame de Stael in her exile at Coppet, in which the canversa- 
tion is reported with almost Boswellian accuracy. lie found her 
reading Tacitus” witli her eldest son (who had just been 
croioned at the High School of Geneva), and occasionally romp- 
ing with the younger, whom she had afterwards the misfortune 
to lose in a duel in Germany. 

Afterwards, as they walked together on the banks of the lake, 
the conversation turned on the subject to which people’s thoughts 
are' naturally drawn wdien the prospects of the present world 
darken around them. M. de Vaux had been speaking of his 
imprisonment under the Directory, — and of the manner in which 
it had been alleviated and shortened by the good offices of 
Madame de Stael. He had told her of the various methods of 
study, &c., by which he had endeavoured to beguile the tedium 
of his captivity, adding, had just then attained to the triumph 
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of my Optimist views;” when^ahe suddenly turned ^upon Mm 

witb — . . . 

Pray, Mr. Optimist, do ymflRlieve in the migration of our 
souls to any one of those worlds which are there shining above 
our heads ?” • 

*Mnto one of these worlds?” was the reply; that would-be 
fer too little. Into several of them, I hope. We Optimists are 
.unwearying travellers. We mean to rise from sphere to sphere — 
from progress to progress — ^from insight to insight, until we 
attain to rest, or rather, new endowment through eternity.” 

This produced a rather alarming request for a brief exposition 
of his system, and led, on the part of the lady, to an eloquent 
expression of her own hopes and fears on this ever-interesting 
topic, which we should have been glad to find room for, were it 
possible for us to give extracts, as well as for the judicious remarks 
of the authoress on the evil omen afforded for the prospects of 
the French nation by the almost incredible luxuries of Paris, and 
the all but universal corruption to which they lead. 

In the Moors in Spain,”® as in bis former work, Mr. A. L. von 
Rochau surprises us by the unlikeness of his style of writing to 
that of his countrymen in general ; but the comparison is not 
always in his favour. lie has the merit of conciseness, indeed, 
and m seeking for the cause of any phenomenon, he does not, as 
they are wont to do, dig many fathoms too deep to find the root 
he is in search of. But wc miss the lofty, philosophic tranquillity, 
the imperturbable impartiality, for which German historians are 
so deservedly distinguished. He seems to throw himself head 
long into his subject, and writes of the events of a thousand years 
ago wdth the heat and impetuosiiy of a party pamphleteer. There 
is no doubt that the cause of the Arabs in Spain, in their strug- 
gles with the Christians, was often the better of the two ; — that 
in knowledge and mental culture, in liberality and true humanity, 
they were in general greatly the superiors of their opponents, but 
it is easy to see that Mr. von Rochau (witness his treatment of 
the Cid) is not equally disposed to do justice to tlic Catholic side 
in the quarrel, or to appreciate the earnest sincerity of faith that 
accompanied, and sometimes originated, their fiery intolerance. 
We should have wished, also, that the subject should have been 
pursued far enough to trace the injurious consequences to Spain 
herself, of the injustice and cruelty exercised in the expulsion of 
the Moors, towards the most industrious and valuable portion of 
her population. 

A small and unpretending volume, called the “ Little Book of 

^ ^ ^ ^ f- 

® Die Moriscos in Spanicu.” You A. L. Rochau. Lcipsig : Avenarius uad 
Meadclsohu. 1853. 
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Emperors,”’^ will probably be acc^table to all who hme vMted» 
or are about to visit, the city ||£ Frankfort, and to many others. 
lt|is a series of concise biograpiieal sketches of the subjects of 
the fine historical portraits adorning the hall of the old Bdmer of 
the German emperors, from Charlemagne to Francis It, with a 
general introduction, descriptive of the ceremonies of Election 
and Coronation. The value of this little work would, however, 
be much increased by the addition of some information of the 
sources, coins, monuments, or whatever they may be, from which 
the portraits in the Rbmer were taken. Attached to each bio- 
graphy is a rather poorly executed engraving of the portrait of 
the Emperor in question. 

Travtjla I^icterici, the author of “ Travelling Pictures from 

the East,”® is one of that satisfactory class of travellers 
who are always prepared to feel in every spot the emotions it is 
calculated to call forth in all well-regulated minds, and who are 
not so improvident as to delay furnishing themselves with the 
proper reflections till the moment when they are wanted, but have 
them all ready packed in with their luggage, to be drawn forth as 
occasion may require. He may do so without danger, for they 
are not at all of an inflammable or explosive nature, but rather of 
that soothing and soporific quality — and pious, withal — in the 
strain of a summer afternoon’s discourse^ in a country church. 
But we doubt whether, out of that privileged locality, they might 
be found profitable to edification. The days arc gone when the 
mere names of Cairo, the Nile, and the Pyramids, could arouse 
the imagination of the reader. So far, indeed, is this from being 
the case, that a writer, who in treating such worn topics can 
avoid being regarded as a bore, may be considered to have given 
a decided proof of literary ability, more than has fallen, we fear, 
to the lot of Herr Wilhelm Gentz, who, in his ‘‘ Letters from 
Egypt and Nubia,”*’ also favours us with his experiences of 
Eastern travel. As we generally pass over in a book what it has 
in common with most other books on the same subject, and 
direct our attention to what is new and peculiar, we have endea- 
voured to find soine such feature in these letters. If in anything 
the writer is distinguished from the herd of Frank Nomades, wdio 
now every year do the Nile and the Pyramids, it is in the ex- 
emplary attention he pays to his personal comforts. In his visit 
to the Great Pyramid, for instance, he does not trouble us with 

Das Kaiser-buchleiii : die Kaiserbilder in rrankfurtor lldmer darsiellend.” 
VonJ. Soybt. Leipsig; Wigaiid. 1852. 

® Rcisebildcr aus deni Morgcnlande.” Von Dr. E. Dieterici. Berlin: 
Wiegant und Grieben. 1858. 

® “Bride aus iEgypten und Nubien.” Von Wilhebn Gentz. Berlin: 
Karl Barthol. 1853. 
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any historical reflections or archaeological details, but records, 
that having reached the ccntre,|j|ie sat down and refreshed him* 
self with bread and meat He^en ascended it on the oat^ide, 
and again refreshed himself with bread and oranges. When half 
way up, he informs us, the Arabs who had toiled to drag him up, 

imhns applied for their fee, and I promised to give it 

when we got to the top, hut did wot” In coming down, one of 
the Arabs tore his leg open, from top to bottom with a sharp stone, 
but, observes the traveller, he was at bottom glad of it, as it 
gave him a something to complain of, and enabled him to ask more 
money.” With this characteristic remark, we take a respectful 
leave of Mr. Wilhelm Gcniz. 

In the Wanderings through the North-Eastern and Central 
Provinces of Spain,” we have an account, on the whole, very 
satisfactory, of the progress made in that country of late, under 
a comparatively judicious administration. It had been Dr. 
Wilkomm’s intention to commence his Spanish journey by going 
by sea from Bordeaux to some part of the Cantabrian coast; but 
no vessel bound for a north Spanish port lay in the Garonne. 
At Bayonne, though it lies in the direct road between the 
capitals of France and Spain, there was only one diligence, 
which made the journey on alternate days ; but in the Bastjue 
provinces the means'^of communication, as well as other circum- 
stances indicative of the material and intellectual condition of 
the people, were in a greatly superior state. 

The feudal system has never existed in Biscay; and the 
Basque peasant is a free proprietor, subject to no other power 
than the government of the province, and the king of Spain. 
There are no feudal castles, or romantic ruins, to adorn the 
landscape; and though you occasionally see a more stately- 
looking mansion, a palacioy it is merely a house belonging to a 
larger proprietor, and claims no privileges, still less jurisdiction, 
over its neighbours. The poor man, cultivating his little plot 
of ground in the sweat of his brow, is just as free aqd independent, 
and moreover, just as proud of his ancestors, as his noble 
neighbour. 

The Basque farmer is, like most peasant-proprietors, very in- 
dustrious. He may be seen toiling in his field, or his garden, 
from earliest dawn till the sun sinks behind the wooded moun- 
tains, and the evening bell calls him to prayer. At this sound 
he takes off his cap respectfully, murmurs softly his Ave Maria, 
and then returns again to his merry song and his work, in which 
he is frequently helped by his wife and his children. The 

10 ft Waiulemiigem diircK die Norddstlichen und Cciitralen Proviuzeil Spanicn,” 
Voa Dr. Moritz Wilkoniiu. Leipsig. 1852. 
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jdoiigh is not made use of in Basque husbandry, but in its stead, 
a sort of fork, three feet long, \^iich is' driven perpendicularly 
into the ground, and which the peasants assert to be far better 
adapted to their heavy, stony soil, though extremely laborious in 
the use. The ground is also diligently manured with chalk, sand, 
ashes, sea-weed, &c., and is extremely productive. The mountain 
slopes are cultivated to a great height, and corn-fields, vegetables, 
orchards, and vineyards, succeed one another according to the 
nature of the soil. Where cultivation is no longer possible, you 
see grass meadows, woods, or, at least, bushes; and only the 
highest ridges and summits remain quite bare. Notwithstanding 
this careful cultivation, however, the population is so numerous, 
and so great a quantity of corn is consumed, that much is 
imported from Alava and Old Castile. Not one half of the popu'- 
lation is engaged in agriculture, the rest is maintained by trade, 
fishery, mining, and the transport of goods ; and throughout 
Spain the Basques are found carrying on th() hardiest and most 
active trades — those of stonemasons, carpenters, smiths, &c., and 
they are among the best and boldest sailors. • 

Few traces of the late war are now to be seen in these ] pro- 
vinces. Slender young trees, in luxurious abundance, have re- 
placed the old forests which were then cut down, or burnt, and 
new, tasteful houses, built in the modern style, those which the 
war destroyed. Wherever the eye turns it sees the uiimistakeable 
signs of prosperity and cheerful industry ; by the exertion of 
which, the wounds left by the war have been so rapidly healed. 
Whilst all over the rest of Spain the means of communication 
are so very deficient, Biscay and Guiposcoa are traversed iu all 
directions by well-kept roads, and many new ones arc being 
made. The towns and villages are constantly improving in 
appearance — new houses are building; bridges being made; 
public walks being laid out ; near the rapid little streams, that 
rush through the beautiful vallies, rise handsome factories, from 
whose tower-lilip chimnies flutters the iiinoky banner of civiliza- 
tion the mines arc worked more and more in accordance with 
scientific rules ; costly public works have been erected on the 
banks of the river, and on the sea-shore ; and a plan is now in 
contemplation to tunnel beneath the Cantabrian mountains for 
a navigable canal, to connect the Ebro with the ocean. Through- 
out the Basque provinces nearly two hundred iron-works, of 
various kinds, arc in operation ; and the fine iron suspension- 
bridge at Bilbao was the work of a great establishment about two 
miles from the town. Among other differences which agree- 
ably strike the attention of a traveller coming from the naked 
and inhospitable regions of central Spain, is tln^ security of 
travelling. Although the mountains offer innumerable con- 
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venient hiding-places for gentlemen of that profession^ highway 
robberies are seldom hfeara of* 

From what has been said, it will be readily supposed that the 
Basque people are among the most instructed of the Spaniards. 
Whilst in most other districts, schools for the people have only 
just been established, the Basques have long been in the enjoyr 
ment of this advantage. In every village there are schools, the 
teachers of which are paid by the commune; and the parents are 
by law compelled to send their children, which is not the case 
in any other part of Spain. 

The most striking contrast to the pleasing and prosperous con- 
dition of the Basque provinces Dr. Wilkornm found in some of 
the central regions, especially Aragon. The country is barren 
and thinly peopled, the fields neglected, vines and olives left to 
lake care of themselves, houses and villages filthj^, the people 
lazy and slovenly, seeming to prefer the life of the smuggler or 
the beggar to any more regular industry. The country abounds 
in streams, and in metals, alum, salt, and other mineral produc- 
tions ; and in spite of the bad cultivation and careless manage- 
ment, enormous quantities of oil, hemp, &c., and wool are pro- 
duced. But there are no factories, and the trade of the province 
is confined to the exportation of the raw materials, and the impor- 
tation of all the manufactured goods it consumes. The intellec- 
tual condition of the Aragonese is on an equally low grade. 
There are scarcely any village schools, and few even in the large 
towns. In Saragossa there is a university (of the second order), 
but it is little visited ; and the commercial school, where mathe- 
matics, drawing, and physical science is cultivated, is supported 
by the Sociedad economica de amigos del paisy an association for 
the encouragement of industr^^, trade and agriculture. Scarcely 
any Aragonese of the lower class can read and write; and what 
little instruction they receive is merely that afforded by the 
priests in the doctrines and fjrms of the Catholic church. As 
a natural consequence, they are so bigoted tl^^t it is advisable 
for a stranger not belonging to that communion to keep his 
heresy a secret. 

Dr. Wilkomm strenuously denies the general charge of sloth- 
fulness, which it is common to prefer against the lower class of 
Spaniards in general. He asserts, on the contrary, that they are 
often willing to make what, even in our more hard-working part 
of the world, would be considered as strenuous exertion to 
obtain employment. On one occasion, for instance, whilst stop- 
ping at a little venta in Valencia to water his horses, a poor man 
came up to the trough placed outside in the road, in order to 
aflFord the same refreshment to a half-starveddooking donkey, 
which carried, apparently, the entire possessions of the owihjiv— 
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his wife mid his children. The party consisted of six, and 
seemed to have travelled a great distance. The man had been 
doing harvest-work, and had a scythe over his shoulder; the 
woman, who carried an infant in her arms, was scarcely able to 
walk from fatigue, but neither of them offered to beg* Only a 
little girl of about five years old, whose naked feet were bleeding 
from the sharp stones of the road, approached modestly to where 
Dr. Wilkomm’s servant was preparing breakfast, and asked for a 
bit of bread. 

The traveller humanely sent for some loaves and cans of wine 
for the relief of the wayfmrers, and then entered into conversa- 
tion with the Valencian. They were from Alicante; and in 
June, after the finishing of the wheat harvest, they had wandered 
in search of work to Aragon, and thence to Moliaa. They were 
now endeavouring to make their way homeward, in order, if 
possible, to get employment in the vintage. This family, there- 
fore, had not shrunk from undertaking a journey of two hundred 
miles, in the hottest season, in search of work. This was by no 
means the only instance of the kind the author met in the course 
of his journey. In Aragon and New Castile he often met troops 
of twenty and thirty Vmencians who had been doing harvest- 
work ki various parts of Spain. Valencia, it seems, notwithstand- 
ing its glorious climate, and the industry of its inhabitants, is not 
able to find food for them. The land is not divided, as in 
Biscay, among small peasant proprietors, but is in the hands of 
a few great nobles. The Dukes of Segorbe and Liria, the Mar- 
quises of Denia and Lurbay, and other of the principal grandees 
of Spain, appear to manage their estates much in the fashion 
of certain Irish landlords of former days, troubling themselves 
very little about the means by which the revenues are raised 
which are to furnish the luxuries of Paris and Madrid. The 
burdens on the peasantry, in taxes to the crown, and the com- 
mune, and the demands of the landlord are such as nothing but 
the extraordinary productiveness of the soil, and the diligent use 
made of it could enable them to support. 

Dr. Wilkomm passed by the way of Cuenca to Madrid, which 
he found much changed since his former visit in 1844, and he 
thence made excui-sions in various directions, to the rich silver 
mines of Hiendelaencina, and by Toledo and Placenta to Sala- 
manca. 

Perhaps, in strict justice, we must own that, considering the 
freshness of much of the ground traversed, and the advantages 
the ^author possessed in his previous studies of the Peninsula, 
we have, notwithstanding the information they contain, been 
rather disappointed in these volumes ; but their want of anima- 
tion may be perhaps attributable to the melancholy ^cumstances 
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alluded to in the preface, especially the unexpected death of the 
lady to whom the author was betrothed. 

In the department of imaginative literature wc have 

Fiction, 

The ^'Peasant War”” of lleindrik Conscience, is an ‘^his- 
torical picture,” not of the great insurrection of the German 
peasantry in the sixteenth century, generally known that 
name, but the struggle of some "of the rural population of 
Belgium (in 1798) to resist the insolent domination of the 
French Republic in its day of pride ; a struggle which, not 
having been successful, has been forgotten, or misunderstood ; 
and the men who might — had fortune favoured them — have been 
enthroned in the gratitude and affection of their countrymen — 
who poured ctit their blood freely in the cause of national inde- 
pendence, when the cities mostly crouched at the feet of the 
invader, have gone down to posterity under the title of the 
brigands, bestowed on them by their enemies. As far as a most 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, and fervent patriotic 
zeal afford qualifications for the treatment of such a theme, the 
author is eminently qualified, but he is deficient in the dramatic 
power requisite to give life and reality to the romance. We arc 
aware that he holds among his countrymen the highest rank as a 
writer of historical novels ; but he can have obtained such a re- 
putation only in the absence of some real master in the art. Let 
nim place his personages in ever such harrowing situations, and 
“ pile up the agony ” mountains high, we remain cool and un- 
concerned, for the figures are not of human flesh and blood. 

The individual interest is obtained by the story of a French 
village, in which an idle and dissolute young man — the black 
sheep of the community — who has been forced to fly to escape 
the punishment of his offences, returns as an officer of the 
French Republican army (a man having authority), commis- 
sioned to offer the inhabitants the choice of adopting the new 
Paris fashions of Libertej Fraternite — ou la Morty and to deliver 
them from the yoke of superstition by driving them out of their 
church, and forcibly shutting it up. Simon, by sansculotte bap- 
tism, Simon Brutus, is endowed with an abundant quantity of 
villany to furnish the motive power required to drive the hero 
and heroine through the necessary amount of distress, but is hap- 
pily converted, at last, with an ease and rapidity almost worthy 
of the old stage direction, in which the villain, at the end of the 
act, “ leans against the side-screen, and grows virtuous !” 

The chief aim of the book seems, like most of the author’s 

** Der Bauern Krieg : Historisches Gemiihldc aus dem aclitzclmten Jahr- 
huudert, aus dem Fliimisclien.” You Hendrik Conscience. Brussel und 
Lcipsig. 1853. 
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previous productions, to foster the spirit of Flemish nationality, 
a cause in which he has laboured zealously and perseveringly 
from the commencement of his literary career. But we would 
rather sec the flame of patriotism kept alive among the Belgians 
by other means than that of cherishing hatred of their French 
neighbours. 

Sketches from La Vendee and Bretagne”*® is a collection of 
well written talcs, illustrative of the character, customs, and 
superstitions of the people of those provinces. Little reliance, 
of course, can be placed on what we call national character, in 
treating of a population whose ethnographical constituents are 
so heterogeneous as those of France ; and that of the countries 
here spoken of appears to have far more affinity with the races of 
Celtic origin in other parts of Europe, than with those com- 
monly regarded as their countrymen. It is, however, losing 
its peculiar characteristics. Notwithstanding what Mr. Huber 
calls the ploughing, and harrowing, and rolling” of successive 
revolutions, these districts are still richer in traditionary lore 
than other European countries, some parts of Germany and Ire- 
land, perhaps, excepted; but the strong faith and simple obedichcc, 
the disinterested loyalty which, though sometimes scarcely more 
than a blind instinct, was still the salt that preserved the mass of 
old French society from corruption, of these, even among the 
rural population, ^scarcely a trace is now left. The sacred fire 
is extinguished now under the rubbish of private egotism, and it 
will be long before an altar is erected to a purer worship. The 
talcs here related, of which some are stated to be founded on the 
‘‘ Dernier Paysans,” and the Scenes dc la Chouanerie of Emile 
Souvestre,” will, at least, help to keep alive its memory. Mr. 
Huber is the author of the “ Sketches in Spain,” which, if wc 
mistake not, have been translated, and favourably received. 

Wc hear rumours of a new epic poet in Prussia, lauded by 
some as “ the genius of the age — the creator of a new school of 
historical poetry.” He is the author of a poem called “Leuthen,” 
which has gone rapidly through two editions. Also, it appears, 
that ‘^itinerant rhapsodists arc travelling about the Prussian 
provinces, endeavouring to awaken a taste for his productions 
among the people, and especially among the school youth.” 
Precisely what this may mean we cannot, at present, undertake 
to determine. Wc give the hearsay as it has reached us, but 
may, perhaps, be able to offer a solution in our next number— as 
well as the notice of a work, apparently of considerable interest, 
‘‘ The Life of Professor Paulus of Heidelberg,” by Baron von 
R.euchlin Meldegg, which has reached us too late for the ex- 
tended notice to which it is entitled, but to which we shall return. 


“ Skizzen aas der Yeudec imd Bretagae.” Berlin : Herz. 1853. 
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W E have not a very numerous list of books to chronicle 
this quarter. There is one of very unusual value, 
although it will interest only a small section of out readers, 
for the sake of whom we briefly indicate the fact of its exis- 
tence : — It is nothing less than the Traite de Ghimie Ana*» 
tomi(|tte et Physiologique Normale ct Pathologique ; ou des 
principes immediats normaux et morbides.” By Drs. Charles 
Kobin and J. Verdeil : a most elaborate work on \vhat is impro- 
perly called Organic Chemistry, forming the necessary introduc- 
tion to the philosophic study of Anatomy. It consists of three 
very large volumes, accompanied by an atlas of forty-five 
admirably executed plates. We have only read a portion of 
this work, enough, however, to convince us that it is composed 
in the true scientific spirit, and with elaborate minuteness of re- 
search. The authors are disciples of Auguste Comte, and carry 
his general doctrines into detailed application. 

There are also two geological works of the highest importance. 
One is especially interesting to our in-door geologists, being an 
account of the fossils found in the nummulitic formation of India.* 
It is prepared by Viscount D’Archiac, the most elninent authority 
on this subject, in conjunction with a young and promising 
naturalist, M. Jules Hairne. The other is the first volume of M. 
de Barrande’s ‘‘ Systeme Siluricn de la Boheme,”* the labour 
of years, admirable and truthful throughout. It is not often 
that geology gains such substantial additions to her literature 
as these volumes present. In the latter w'^ork is the full account 
of M, de Barrande’s discoveries respecting the metamorphosis 
of trilobites. 

The next work of importance is one by the veteran Augustin 
Thierry. Essai sur I’Histoire de la formation et des progres 
du Tiers Etat — It is a fine subject, worthy of the great and 
peculiar powers of Thierry ; admitting of his patient zeal in re- 
search, his immense and minute erudition; and, at the same 
time, of his peculiar sagacity ^n detecting the real historic signi- 
ficance of facts. His object has been to gather up into one con- 

* The works named in the course of this article liave been furnished us by 
Mr. Jeffs, of the Burlington Arcade. 

^ “ Description des Ardmmx Possiies du Groupe Nummulitique de ITnde.” 
Par Le Vicomte d’Archiac et Jules Haime. Paris. 

^ Systeme Silurien du Centre de la Boheme.” Par Joacliim Barrande, 
Ancien Sous-Preccptc\ur de Monsieur le Comte de Chambord. JerePartie, 
Prague et Paris. 1852. 
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tinumis narrative^ the facts which mark the gradual development 
of the Third Estate through the course of centuries; its obsciire 
origin^ and the part it played in political life, slow at 'firsts but 
gradually culminating until it ^sumed a rank nearly eqW to 
that of the others. One very common error on this ; point he 
dissipates : the error, namely, of supposing that the third estate 
comprised only what is now called the Bourgeoisie^ a superior 
class among those who were excluded from the two Estates of 
Nobility and Clergy. He vindicates the right of the Third 
Estate to its identification with the whole people, except the two 
classes Nobility and Clergy ; and hence, it is a history of the 
French People that he is writing, in tracing during the period 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries, a history of the 
Third Estate. He begins by recounting the extinction of' slavery, 
the fusion of races, and the birth of what is called Bourgeoisie 
in the middle ages. He then introduces us to the Parliaments of 
the thirteenth century, and the States General in the fourteenth. 
This conducts him to the rcigu of Charles V., namely, to the 
point from which French social history commences a course of 
regular development. From that to the reign of Louis Quat-» 
orze, we are made to witness the rise and growing importance 
of the people in political affairs. A book like this ^^Essai sur le 
Tiers Etat,” at the same time so learned, so conscientious, and 
so agreeable to rind, is not often to be met with, especially in 
French history. 

The literature of exiles has been less abundant this quarter. 
Indeed it almost seems as if exiles felt the inefiPectual nature of 

i )ublicatioiis which cannot get a hearing in France. M. Schoelcher 
las produced a serious and impassioned volume, Le Gouverne- 
ment du deux Decembre,” forming a continuation and complex 
ment to his previous wovk on the crimes of the government of 
December. It is full of strange and painful facts, and must one 
day be referred to as a curious historical testimony. Meanwhile, 
the interest for such things in England has passed away, and we 
cannot hope for a very large audience i’or such a work, except 
among the exiles. 

An agreeable volume of travels by Alexandre Ilolmski, La 
(valifornie et les Routes Intcroceaniqucs,” deserves to be read in 
spite of the quantities of books alreSy published oil California. 
The author is an old traveller, and of the best sort ; one who 
not only keeps his eyes open, and his mind open, but who also 
carries with him a fund of serious conviction in favour of liberty 
and toleration, w^hich these stiange modes of Itfe, passing as they 
do beyond the orbit of ordinary conventions, forcibly illustrate. 
A more unprejudiced traveller we would not wish to travel with, 
nor one more capable of rendering the road pleasant, both by 
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his gaiety and his seriousness. It is but a single volume he has 
g;ivcn us, and that volume our translators would do well to 
look at. 

Many will be attracted by the title of Jules Janin’s new book, 

Histoire de la Litterature Dramatique,” as we ourselves were 
attracted ; we may save them considerable disappointment by 
informing them that the work is no history of dramatic literature 
at all, but simply a selection from his fcuilletons in the Debats 
during the last twenty years, connected together — if connexion 
that can be called which connexion is none, the mere rambling 
rodomontade of his discursive pen — by remarks partly biogra- 
phical, partly explanatory. Janin writes so well at times, that, 
had he confined himself to a simple selection of the best feuille- 
tons^ and the best passages in his feuillelons^ he would have pro- 
•duced a work which all the world would have read. Bat at 
present his two volumes (and there are two more to come !) arc 
the most undigested, rambling, tantalizing, unreadable volumes, 
in spite of readable passages, that we could lay our fingers on. 
They are no historj^ of dramatic literature, they do not profess 
to be one — the name on the title-page is a mere impertinence, if 
it be not a snare ; for nowhere throughout tlie worlv docs Janin 
ever pretend to be waiting the history of the drama. There are, in- 
deed, articles on Molierc, INIarivaux, Mademoiselle Mars, Dubu- 
reau, the clown, &c., but no greater claim to hi^ry has the book 
than these ! 

Alexandre Dumas continues his ^^Memoires,” which become 
more amusing as he approaches nearer our own day. Volimies 
XIV. and XV. treat of 1830; the revolution in Art and the 
revolution in Politics! His details on the latter are amusing 
from their pretension. To read him, you would believe that he 
was the soul of the whole movement; iike Coriolanus at Corioli, 

alone he did it!” The details respecting Art are more piquant 
and more credible. Apropos of the first night of llernani,” he 
tells a story illustrative of partisanship. He says: — 

The one party attacked -without having heard, and the other de- 
fended without having understood. Tn that passage where fleriiani 
learns from lluygoniez that Gomez has confided his daughter to 
Charles V., and Hcrnaiii cxcl||^ms, ‘ Vieillanl atupide, il Vo'ime P M. 
Paraeval dc Craiulmaison, who was somewhat deaf, tliought he said, 

^ Viel as de il Valme P (dd ace of spades, he loves her /) and, in 

his Tuiive indignation, he could not prevent exclaiming, ‘ Oh, that’s too 
bad I that’s too strong !’ ‘What is too strong, sir? What is too badf 
asked Lassailly, who jvas at his left, and who heard what he said, but 
did not hear what Hernani had said. ‘ Sir,’ replied the Acade- 
mician, ‘I say that it is too bad to call a dignified old man such as 
Euygomez an old ace of spades.’ ^Wbat do you mean by too bad I’ 
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* Oh, you may say what you will, but the expression is indecent on the 
part of a young man such as Hernani.’ ^ Sir,’ replied Lassailly, ‘ he had 
a right to say it— cards were invented at that period, — cards were 
invented in the reign of Charles VI., Monsieur rAcad6micien 1 If you 
don’t know that, I teach it you now.’ He then shouted, ' Bravo for the 
old aco of spades ! Bravo Victor Hugo!’” 

Dumas also lets us into the secret of an amusing extravagance. 
In the Mysteries of Paris,” every one remembers Pipelet, the 
porter, and the practical jokes played on him. It appears, how- 
ever, from Dumas, that there was a real Pipelet, and that Eiigfene 
Sue was the originator of the practical joking. Dumas relates 
the story thus : — When he produced his Henri HI.,” he also 
assisted two of his friends in the production of a parody of his 
piece, and in that parody there was a scene where the hero, in a 
tender farewell from his servant, sentimentally asks him for a 
lock of his hair.” Tills demand was sung to a melody then 
popular. Two or three days afterwards, Dumas was dining with 
Eugene Sue and some others, and after dinner, when the cham- 
pagne corks were dying, and extravagances of all kinds were 
being uttered, they began to sing the refrain, — 

Portier je veux, 

De tes clicvcux.” 

Suddenly, Sue and Desmares resolved to re-dramatize that song 
— to translate it from the stage into life — and accordingly, they 
hurried to a house in the Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin, the porter 
of which was named Pipelet, and solemnly asked him ‘*if Pipe- 
let was not his name ?” On receiving an affirmative reply, they 
asked him, in the name of a Polish princess who had fallen in 
love with him, for a lock of his hair ; and they were so pressing 
in their entreaties, and so serious in their manner, that at last, to 
rid himself of them, the unfortunate Pipelet consented. From 
that moment of weakness dated his ruin I That very evening, 
three other demands were addressed to him, on the part of a 
Russian princess, a German baroness, and an Italian marchioness ; 
and every time a demand was made, an invisible chorus sang at 
the door — 

“ Portier je veux, 

I)c tes che^ux.” 

On the morrow, the joke continued ; all Sue’s and Dumas’ 
fast” friends were sent to demand locks of hair from the unfor- 
tunate Pipelet, who never opened the door but in an agony of 
expectation ! From that day, the unfortunate Pipelet was a 
doomed man. Niglit and day, day and night, locks of his hair 
were in incessant request 1 — and Dumas declares that they drove 
him into a lunatic asylum with their incessant persecution. But 
[Vol. LX. No. CXVII.]— Njsw Series, Vol. IV. No. I. X 
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we will hope thAt is only the romancist’s manner of telling the 
story, and that Pipelet was left in repose when the joke became 
worn out. 

Besides his Me moires,” the indefiitigable Dumas has favoured 
the world with an instalment of four volumes of his'^romance on 
the Wandering Jew, intituled, Isaac Laquedem.” . This novel 
has two peculiarities — the first, that it is unreadable^ which is 
surely strange for Dumas ! — the second, that it na’wely tells the 
story of Jesus Christ’s life in the Dumas manner — dialogue and 
description included — ^with a perfectly serious intention, but in 
style of such colossal buffoonery, that the sense of blasphemy and 
irreverence, which would otherwise shock the reader, becomes 
merged in Homeric laughter at its absurdity. We cannot resist 
giving one slight specimen, but we most ask permission to give it 
in the original, doubting whether any translation would be 
credited. 

Or, k peine la jeune vierge etalt-ellc rentree dans la maison pater- 
nelle, quo void, racontait-on, ce qui lui etait arrive. 

** Un soir qu’elle s’etait agcnouillee devant son prie-Dieu, qu’elle etait 
reside priant h. travers Ic crepusculc jusqu’^ ce qnc fussent venues les 
ombres dc la nuit, et que, tout cn priant, ses yeux s’etaieiit doucement 
fermes, tandis que sa t6te reposait sur ses deux mains jointes, elle sentit 
tout h coup comme un parfum qui I’envcloppait, et une si grande lumi(u*e 
s’^tait r6pandue dans sa chambre, qu’^ travers ses paupieros closes, elle 
avait vu cette lumidre. 

“ Aussitot die releva la t6te, regarda autour d’ellc, et aper 9 ut un 
ange du Seigneur qui, lo front ceint d’une aur6ole de flamme, tenant 
un lys a la main, flottait sur nn nuage encore tout doro des reflets 
du ciel. 

‘‘ Cetait ce messier divin qui illuminait et parfumait la cellule do 
la Vierge. 

Une autre que Marie eut eu peur; mais elle avait d6j^ taut de fois 
Ttt des anges dans ses rSves, qu’au lieu dc s’cffrayer, elle sourit, ot, de la 
pensfje, sinoii des Idvres, demanda : 

" Bel ange du Seigneur, que voulez-vous de moi? 

Et, lui, souriaiit dc son cut6, et repondant h sa pens^e qu’il avait 
Iiie, lui dit : 

“ Je vous salue, Marie, vierge tres-chdre au Seigneur, vierge pleino 
de grto! Je suis Gabriel, lo megsager du Trcs*Haut, et jo viens vous 
annoncer que le Seigneur est avec vous, ct que vous 6te3 b{jnie entre 
toutes les femmes, et par-dessus toutes les femmes ! 

“La jeune fille voulut r6pondre; mais la parole luimanqua. Cette 
communication directe de sa faiblesse avec la force du Seigneur lui 
causait un certain effroi, 

“ Alors, comprenant sa pens6e : 

“ O vierge ! reprit Tange, ne craignez rien, car, dans cette salutation, 
jc ne cache aucune chose qui soit contrairo k votre chastet6; ayant 
dibisi le Seigneur pour seul et unique bpoux, vous trouverez giice 
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lui, et vous concevrez et enfanterez un fils. Ce fils sera grand, 
0 vierge ! car il dominera depuis la mer jusqu’^ la mer, et depuis Fern- 
bouchure des flcuves jusqu’aux extr6mit6.s dii monde ; il sera appel4 le 
fils du Trds-Haut, (pioi(pie n6 sur la terre, car il aura d’avance son 
trc>ne 6lev6 dans lo ciel, et le Seigneur Dieu lui donnera le siege de David 
son pere. Il r6gnera ^jamais dans la maison de Jacob, et son r^gne 
n’aiira pas de fin ; et il sera le roi des rois, le seigneur des seigneurs, le 
sidcJe des siecles ! 

Alors, la jeune fillc rougit sans r6pondre, car, ce qu’elle pensait, elle 
n^osait le dire K Tange, et voici ce qu’elle pensait : 

“ ^Comment, vierge (pic je suis, pourPai*rje‘donc devenir morcT 
L’ange sourit encore, et, continuant de r6pondre h, sa pensce : 

comptez pas, 6 Marie bieuheureusc ! quo vous concevrez k la 
mani^re huinaine, dit-il ; non, vous concevrez vierge^, vous enfanterez 
vierge, vous nourrirez vierge, car le Saint-Esprit descendra en vous, et 
Ic'Tr^s-Haut vous couvrira de son ombre; e’est pourquoi Tenfant qui 
naitra de vous sera seul saint, parce quo seiil il aura etc con^u et sera no 
sans peclie, cc qui permettra dc Tappeler fils dc Dion. 

‘^Et, alors, la jeune fille, levant les yeux et etendant les bras vers le 
ciel, 2 >rononc;a cos seules jiarolcs, jiar les(|uelles elle faisait don d^ellc- 
meme au saint myatere: 

‘‘Voici laseivaule du Seigneur, car je nc suis pas digne du nom de 
inaitrease ; qu’il soit done fait, 6 Seigneur 1 selon votre volont6. 

“ Et Tange ay ant dispani, ct la lumi^re s’etant evanouie, la Vierge 
(itait tombee coiuinc eiidormie dans uuc extase celeste, et s’6tait relov6e 
miire." 

Could any but a I'rcnchman — could any but a Dumas amongst 
Frenchmen, have written the foregoing? When we tell the 
reader that Dumas follows the narrative of the evangelists 
throughouL in the same stylo, wc leave hiin(|to determine the 
nature of “ Isaac Laqiiedem !” 

Will anything ever teach the French an approach lo acciiracy 
ill writing about England, or in writing English names? M, 
Mory, for example, has just published a volume of stories, called 
Les Nuits Anglaiscs, contes Nocturnes,” all of them devoted 
to some asfiect of English life, wherein we find such persons as 
Mr. Igoghlein, Mr. (jircamish, Richard Shawb, and Sir 
Lively and we read much of the “ hafhaff” drunk at the “ Wite 
horse and we arc also inlormed that “ M. Kemble is the 
editor of the “ Quarterly,” with many other things equally 
accurate and entertaining. 

Another writer on England, M. Edmond Texier, w^ho was 
over here during the Exhibition, and wrote such funny things 
of us, has collected his scattered articles into a volume, under 
the title ‘‘ Critiques ct Kecits Litteraires.” A pleasant volume 
enough, about Jules Janin, Lamartine, Saint Beuve, Alexandre 
Dumas, Alfred de Musset, Mignet, and others. Slight affairs all 
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these essays ; mere fugitive articles in newspapers, which will 
not be less fugitive for being here collected in a volum'e* Two of 
the anecdotes about Balzac we will transfer to our pages. 

the time when Balzac was living in the rue de Chaillot, some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, three young men, two of whom are now 
famous in the literary world, went to see Inm one evening. Balzac 
sometimes had capriees like a fmime de trente ans. That clay he had 
had his room furnished with white satin. An immense chandelier in 
the Pompadier style, hung from the ceiling. The great writer made Ids 
visitors admire this coquettish, and somewhat extravagant boudoir, 
begging them not to sit down too much on the arm-chairs and sofas. 
‘But,* said one of the three friends, ‘it is difficult for us to judge 
of the sjjlendour of 3^0111- salon, if 3^011 show it us by the light of 
a single w^ax caudle ; let us light tlie cliandclicr, and see tlie efiect of 
your satin then!’ ‘Be it so,’ replied Balzac, and tlie forty wax- 
lights were lighted. At this moment some one knocked at the door. 

* It is M, X , publisher, who wishes to speak to iVfonsieur,’ said the 

servant. ‘ A publisher 1’ exclaimed Balzac, ‘ and forty wax-lights 
burning. Show him in. And you,’ said he, turning to the three 
3’oiing men, ‘ lie down on the sofas, stretch yourselves out in the 
chairs, and do not be afraid of scratching my satin with the leather of 
3"our boots.’ 

“ The door opened, and the publisher stood still, dazzled by the light. 
Balzac, calm ‘and indiflcrcnt, asked him what he wanted. The pub- 
lisher came to solicit the favour of puhlishiug a work of the celebrated 
novelist. Balzac replied that he was very busy and very tired ; but 
that .... In short, bo requeste<l the publisher to rctuiui next day to 
conclude the afiair, an<l the latter retired. 

“ ‘1 owe Providence a ]K)Uudof candles, at least,’ said Balzac, as soon 

as X was understand that this man will think i light 

forty wax-lights every eveniug, and you cannot, for <lecency’s sake, })ay 
a man who burns forty wax-lights a night, as you would a writer who 
works by the liglit of a single lanq). Now j^ut out the chandelier, the 
trick is played.’ ” 

This might have been introduced into Balzac’s comedy of 
‘‘Mercadet.” Apropos to thjit comedy, here is a second ex- 
tract : — 

“Balzac’s posthumous work, ‘Mcrcadct,’ has been published ; not 
the ‘ Mercadet ’ arranged, corrected, and mitigated by some one 
experienced in the necessities of the stage, hut the real ‘ Mercadet ’ as 
it came out hot from the mould of inspiration. Those persons who 
may have found the performance of that new incarnation of Vaiitrin, 
pointless, are informed that they will find all desirable condiments in 
the authentic publication. Ginger, cayenne-pepper, cantharidcs, notlang 
has been neglected which can revive and stimulate worn-out constitu- 
tions. I wonder at the fate of Balzac, who sought all his life for 
dramatic success, mthout attaining it, and who, after his death, obtained 
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two triumphs instead of one, in that one of his comedies which he least 
esteemed, in point of idea, style, or dramatic ability. 

work, which dates from 1839, is due to the oo- operation of 
Balzac and Charles Lassailly, a worthy fellow who has been dead these 
ten 'years. Lassailly told me at the time of all the trouble it cost him 
to enter into Balzac’s dramatic idea. At the end of a month’s work, he 
returned from the Jardies. His comedy was presented to the committee 
of the Tln^atrc Erancais, and received, subject to corrections. Balzac 
threw it back into his portfolio, and took a fresh collahorateur to plan 
out another piece. This new coadjutor was Edouard Ourliac, who has 
likewise been dead some years.” 

To complete the foregoing account, we may add — as M. Texier 
does not seem to know it — that the comedy was finally prepared 
for the stage in its present form, by Denncry, the well-known 
theatrical writer, who added the denouement, and eliminated 
from the scenes much of the cynicism which clogged them, and 
the superfluous wit and dialogue which overlaid them. We have 
heard one of the committee of the Theatre Fran^ais, who was 
present, describe Balzac’s reading of " Mercadet” as something 
unparalleled. It was just after the llevolution of 1848, and not 
long before Balzac’s death, lie brought this comedy, three of 
the five acts then only finished, to read to the committee ; and 
to read those three acts occupied four mortal hours — hours of 
laughter, of astonishment, of amusement, and of interest, such as 
rarely falls to the lot of an audience. Balzac stood up as he read, 
and not only laughed prodigiously at his own jokes, but stopped 
to comment on them, to point out their profundity, to point out 
their relation to the character, and, in fact, to speak an elaborate 
criticism in the shape of a running commentary, lii spite, how- 
ever, of the wit, sarcasm, and knowledge of lifi, the piece was 
absolutely unactable ; indeed, Balzac’s talent was essentially un- 
dramatic, and, we believe, as long as he lived, it would have been 
im])ossible to act Mercadet,” because impossible to get him to 
make the requisite alterations. 
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1. Delle cinque plaghe della Santa Chiesa. Per Rosmini Ser- 
bati. Bastia: 1849. 


2. Rojua e il Mondo, Per Tommasco Nicolo. Capolago : 1851. 

3. La Filosqfia delle Scuole Italia ne. Per Ausonio Franchi. 
Capolago ; 1852. 

A ll who watch with earnestness the destinies of nations, 
and the part performed by each in the work of universal 
civilization, must look with no common sorrow at the present 
state of Italy. They must take a deep interest m her 
sufferings under the double tyranny of sword and crosier, 
and in the magnanimous efforts she has made to throw off 
the yoke of centuries. Many of us are personally acquainted 
with some of her most devoted sons, and in all countries 
where enough of freedom endures to shelter the exile, they 
arc to be found still clinging to an indomitable faith and hope, 
still breathing the spirit of Halian thought. Generous minds, 
who measure the truth and righteousness of a cause by 
the justice and loftiness of its aim, and by the self*denial 
and constancy shown in its pursuit, rather than by its success, 
must admire the spirit which animates the patriots of Italy, 
who, for the last sixty years, have conspired, #fought, and 
died for their country in a continual war against the ^till 
[Vol. LX. No. eXVm.]— New Series, Vol. IV. No. H. Y 
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reviving hydra of the Empire and the Church, Proselytes are 
ever arising for the fight, undismayed by past failures or by 
the victims that have preceded them. An inextinguishable 
aspiration carries them on in the struggle against the tyranny, 
hypocrisy, and evil which shut from them every path of free 
development, and draws them on, one after another, into the 
field of proscription, imprisonment, and death. Frequently they 
enter it with the foreknowledge of the doom awaiting them. 
The brothers Bandiera, and hundreds of others, are examples of 
this. It matters not. Hatred of their oppressors, and the 
sacred feeling of nationality, are more powerful than the instinct 
of self-preservation. Willing victims, they seek life in death — 
the life of their country, in the funeral tradition of their suffering. 
They fall with their country’s name on their lips, and with souls 
full of love, which do not despair in death. 

Generally speaking, the higher classes of English society, the 
classes devoted to business, and even many men of thought 
amongst us — accustomed to the guarantees of civil and religious 
liberty — arc scarcely able at the present day, thanks to the 
struggles and sacrifices of our forefathers, to comprehend the 
weight of spiritual and material despotism with which we were 
ourselves once threatened, and with which Italy has been for 
three centuries and a half oppressed. They are inclined to 
regard the insurrectional movements constantly succeeding each 
other in the Peninsula rs the intemperate reaction of utopists 
and demagogues, rather than as a manifestation of the profound 
workings of the conscience of mankind. Many, even among 
those who love and admire the patriots of Italy, yet, in regarding 
their mission, look principally to ihat'^in it which is accidental 
and temporary — to some commonplaces of independence and 
liberty, which are in fact but the means to a far more important 
end — and scarcely attempt to penetrate at all the true depths of 
the subject, considered in its relation to the religious and social 
aspirations of a whole people, and to the duties of that people 
towards collective humanity. It is unnecessary to say that the 
Protestant bigotry which measures the religious capacity and the 
virtue and genius of a people by its more or less passive con- 
formity to the dead letter of the Bible, can of course see nothing 
good or sacred in the revolutiona^ tendencies of the Italians, 
and must regard their struggles ^towards their own emanci- 
pation but as the groping of the blind amid the shadows of 
death. 

For ourselves, while undertaking to examine, as far as may be 
consistent with the limits of an article, the powers and the ten- 
dencies of the moral life of Italy, and the germs it encloses of ideal 
and practical development in a future, perhaps not far remote-— 
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desire to avoid alike the interested prejudices of those who 
measure each act of the oppressed by a cold calcination and hostile 
reasoning based on their own mercantile returns, and the narrow 
programme of those who, to the progressive life of the people in 
the present day, would anbstitute other rules, discipline, and 
customs, not less worn out and effete than those against which 
their conscience has arisen; Equally adverse to the inhuman 
egoism which recognises no other attraction among nations than 
that which binds them together for purposes of material interests 
— a tyrannical relationship which would condemn one portion 
of mankind to be the* passive instruments of the well-being of 
the rest — and to the empty formalism of religious sects, we 
shall not ask the Italians whether their revolutionary attempts 
are to be immediately beneficial or injurious to English com- 
merce, nor what probabilities their political emancipation presents 
of their adopting the thirty-nine articles of the Anglican Creed, 
or of their recognising the inscrutable authority of each and 
all the matters contained in the canonical books. Our inquiries 
are rather directed to draw from the past and present tendencies 
of the sons of Giordano Bruno, of Galileo, and of Vico, what 
promises of truth, of goodness, and of beauty their '•heart and 
mind have yet to fulfil for the advantage of humanity, in the 
progressive evolution of the harmonious laws which determine 
the life of nations, when Italy shall once more regain among 
them the free exercise of her civil functions. In so doin^, we 
shall try, as far as possible, to identify ourselves with the dis- 
positions, sentiments, and traditions of the Italians, endea- 
vouring to indicate, impartially, the probable course of their 
future. * 

Although the question of the material struggle against the 
bayonets of her oppressors — the merely extern^ and political 
question — appears almost exclusively to occupy the whole Penin- 
sula, and to be the immediate aim of all its efforts, it is not the 
question to which we now propose to give our attention. It is 
the intimate moral spirit of the Italian people that we prefer 
to study, convinced that the bidden word of Providence, 
the solution of the long Iliad of sufferings imposed upon 
them, will be found in their complete emancipation from the 
errors and prejudices which gave rise to it, and have con- 
tinued up to the present diy. Before they can break the 
chains which bind the limbs, they must burst asunder those 
which enthral the mind, and raise it in its freedom to the 
manifestation of the true and good, both in internal and ex- 
ternal life; disentangling it from the fictions and the terrors 
in which ignorance and liypocrisy have involved it, unfolding 
it to the truths of nature and the light of science, and emanci- 

y 2 
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pating it from the tyrannical, fantastic, vindictive God of Sects, 
to restore it to God, the Father and Benefactor of Humanity. 

In proportion to the progress made by a nation in the path of 
moral liberty, and in the true comprehension of the divine law, 
its material liberty and independence acquires an ever increasing 

f )robabiUty of permanence; while the sadden conquest of the 
atter, without a profound and certain growth of the former, can 
lead only to new degradation and new defeats, from the want of 
the faith and virtue necessary to sustain it. And, indeed, the 
mere liberty and independence of a people would be of little 
import in the economy and progress of the civilized world, had 
not that people some high and fruitful mission to fulfil. 

In order to obtain a correct insight into the real tendencies 
and opinions of the Italian people, with respect to the dominant 
religion of the Peninsula, we must penetrate beneath the 
surface; for, upon a superficial examination of the political 
movements of the last years, when the Italians appeared to 
hold their destinies in their own hands, and yet instead of 
destroying their ancient idols, bent the knee before them, 
imploring their redemption of the papacy, — one might feel 
disposed to doubt whether they were not condemned fin’ a 
long time yet, to lie bound in the shackles of theocracy. Yet 
nothing can be farther from the truth. Italy has thrown off 
the leading strings of papacy, and come forth from her thraldom. 
Eveif while she lately professed herself catholic, she, in fact, 
but made the pope a symbol of political aims and ideas 
with which the church and court of Rome had nothing 
in common. The writer of the third work at the head of our 
article thus speaks of the death of Catholicism in Italy: — 

What the sentiments are that Italy cherishes for the doctrines and 
practices of the catholic religion, the history of the last four years 
especially has made so evident, as to admit of no further doubt or 
illusion. If we look to the clergy, their language is become a con- 
tinued lament, a doleful elegy on the wickedness of the times, on the 
perversity of ideas, on the invasion of incredulity, on the misfortunes 
and wounds of the church. From the Encyclica of the Pope to tlic 
sermon of the curate, from the pastoral of the bishop to the preaching 
of the missionaries, from the conferences of the sacristy to articles in the 
newspapers, the voice of the clergy is raised, only to deplore the mis- 
fortunes of Italy, because the catholic faith is diminishing and iniquity 
is become universal ; and they have reason — daily and solemn facts 
justify their lamentations. Wherever the free expression of thought 
or conscience has existed, or yet exists, there open war is breathed 
against the Pope, the bishops, the rites, the mysteries; in short, against 
Catholicism; there, in books and pamphlets, in meetings and societies, 
in market-places and theatres, are loudly proclaimed the principles of a 
rational faith, which are the complete negation of the orthodox faith. 
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And where the voice of public opinion is suppressed, where the press is 
silent, men speak in their acts : and these, with an eloquence only more 
energetic in its muteness, testify that the Italian people is no longer 
catholic save in name, and that if many, as individuals, still remain 
faithful to the Pope, it can no longer be said that the nation, as a body, 
is subject to him.”* 

^ The writer of this is himself a living proof of the reli- 
gious revolution now operating in the Italian mind. He was 
lonnerly a priest. The name of Aufionio Franchi is symbolic. It 
represents Italian thought enfranchized from papal theology. His 
real name is Bonavino, He was born at Genoa, and is well known 
among his fellow'-citizens, for the modesty, piety, and purity of 
his life. Having, in the course of his studies and from practical 
obsetyation, conceived doubts of the truth and sanctity of the 
religion of which he was a minister, after long inward struggles 
he emancipated himself from it, and abandoned his clerical 
robes. The book from which we have quoted, is the first fruit 
of his renunciation of Catholicism. It is a close and logical 
confutation of the continual begging of the question^ upon which 
the pseudo-philosophy of the schools was based, and an exact 
and severe criticism of the fundamental principles and dogmas 
of catholic theology, judged from a subjective point of view. It 
may be regarded as formulating and representing the criticism 
of the Italy of the present day, on the absurdity of the 
Papacy, and is the truest expression which later years* have 
produced of the revolt of the national conscience against arbi- 
trary and orthodox authority. 

Considering, on the one hand, the position of the Papacy in 
the present century, and, on the other, the development of 
reason and conscience among the Italian people, we shall have no 
difficulty in admitting the truth, and understanding the causes, 
of the religious revolution said to have taken place in Italy ; and 
shall be able to estimate, at its true value, the phenomenon of 
the papal colours intermingled with the national banner in ’47 
and ’48. 

It is well knowm that from the time of the Congress of 
Vienna, when the unintelligent and imprudent arbiters of the 
fate of Europe, amid lying oaths and promises in the name of 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Alliance, bought and sold the dearest 
interests and rights of nations, and sowed the first seeds of the 
moral and political anarchy which infests the continent, — the popu- 
lar protest against their iniquitous arbitration developed itself in 
Italy as elsewhere, in exact proportion to the inevitable resist- 


* Ausonio Erauchi : Introduzione, p. xxxviii. 
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ance which the ill-established Powers were compelled to oppose 
to the demands of reason and of justice, in support of their own 
absurdity. In the clumsy machinery of the lioly Alliance, the 
temporal power of the Pope was restored with the other 
Sovereignties, as an useful expedient to compensate the Servant of 
Servants for the abdication of his former spiritual dominion over 
governments and peoples, extracted from him by the secular 
authorities; and as a convenient method of employing religion 
to the advantage of despotic rulers. The pope willingly accepted 
the exchange, as his predecessors had done three centuries 
before ; for the Court of Rome well comprehended the utility of 
yielding up an authority which the progress of time had already 
rendered merely nominal, in return for a real and certain advan- 
tage, enabling it still to feed its own luxury, at the expense, and 
through the degradation, of its subjects. The Papacy, worn-out 
as a principle of hdth, and exposed on civil and political grounds 
to the criticism of science and the protest of humanity, as the 
very vvorst of rulers, had, in the new position assigned to it by 
the masters of Europe, no other point of support but the interest 
they had in preserving a shadow of divine authority, to sanction, 
in the eyes of the ignorant and superstitious multitudes, the 
exactions of brute force, and in maintaining undisturbed that 
priestly organization, the abuses and corruption of which con- 
stituted a perpetual antagonism to the free tendencies of the 
people, and wiiich w^as for that very reason devoted to the des- 
potism by which it was degraded and paid. There was not on 
the part of the princes, or of their representatives, anything of 
real religious feeling or sincere conviction in this engrafting 
of monarchy upon Catholicism, and its traditions of divine right. 
Notwithstanding the devout pretences of the Restoration, and 
the apparent obsequiousness of their Catholic, Apostolic^, and 
Christian Majesties, to the Holy Sec, the edifice of the ancient 
powers was reconstructed upon foundations radically sceptical ; 
and while the victories of human reason continually narrowed 
the basis of fears and prejudices upon which the moral power of 
the Pope had been founded, a Machiavelian spirit grinned 
behind the mask of Jesuitism assumed by the Courts, at the 
aspect of the real servitude of the ChurcL The Chair of St. 
Peter was reduced to the condition of a mere political instru- 
ment of the temporal power. The principle of authority, which in 
the old struggles between the Holy See and the Empire, gained 
life from the aspiration^ the faith and the sanction of the people^ 
and thence became a syraljol of the moral law, and was elevated 
above the power of feudality, sank in the present century into 
the passive and obedient representative of political absolutism, 
and was henceforth identified with all its abuses. Such was the 
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necessary effect of the moral death of the Pontificate: the result in 
part of the progress of human reason, and in part of the profane 
and low interests in which the Papacy has become more and more 
involved during the complications and the development of the 
great European States. 

Until the eve of the French Revolution in the last century, 
the Popes had retained, if not the actual energy, at least the 
memory of their great ambitions. They struggled boldly with 
Louis XIV., Joseph IL, Leopold of Tuscany, and the Bourbons 
of Spain and Naples, to maintain the infallibility of the Chair of 
St. Peter, the supremacy of the Church of Rome, the immunity 
of the clergy already attacked by Jansenism, and by the 
attempted interference of the civil governments. Towards the 
close of that century, Cardinal Erskine, the thrice holy Auditor 
of Pius VL, when formulating the intentions of the papal Court 
respecting the famous Bull, Incoena Dommi^ declared that teas 
nevertheless implicitly in vigour ^ in all its extensiony and teas like- 
wise observed^ in all cases where there is no impediment to the 
exertion of the Pope's authority,"* Although the force of things 
might from time to time oblige the Pontiffs to give way, and to 
sacrifice some portion of their dominions, or of their authority, 
yet the tradition of their power and their assumed title to it were 
still invoked, defended, and maintained intact. But from the time 
of the Restoration, the Court of Rome changed its tendencies, 
renouncing alike its pretensions to the primacy of Theocracy, 
and all resistance to the secular power. It no longer aspired to 
regain any of its grand prerogatives ; it accepted as a fait 
accompli the invasion and absolute preponderance of the secular 
princes in the very constitution of the Church ; and, save in its 
own States, it abandoned for ever, in favour of the monarchs its- 
protectors, the immunities, the personal and proprietary privi- 
leges of the clergy, the election of bishops, and the initiative of 
moral government and discipline of the catholic world. That 
power, which half a century before arrogated to itself the right 
to sit in judgment on the kings of the earth, to dispose of 
thrones at its good pleasure, and to absolve subjects from their 
allegiance, now proffered only words of servile submission to the 
oppressor, and of menace to cveryjust protest from the oppressed, 
even when such protest was identified with the interest and dignity 
of the church itself. Its policy has for thirty-eight yeai^ remained 
unchanged, and is resumed in the Encyclica addressed to the 
Polish bishops by Gregory XVL, and in that addressed by the 
same Pope to all the patriarchs, primates, archbishops and 

* Note of the Cardinal Erskine to Sir John Cox liippisley, August, 17 S^. 
See Be Potter, Histoire du Ciiristianismc,” tom. v« p. x9L 
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bishops of the catholic Church. In the first, the Pontiff not 
only denies the right of nations to maintain their own nationality 
inviolate from foreign conquest, but even that of resisting the 
violence exercised by despotism on conscience and religious 
faith. The pope sacrifices the tutelage of the catholic religion 
to the political alliance of the Czar, and legitimates the authority 
of every potentate, even of the barbarian and heretic, as derived 
from God,* In the second, he repulses the aspiration towards 
religious regeneration and spiritual liberty, uttered in France by 
an humble priest, who sought in his writings to renew the breath 
of life in expiring Catholicism, and confirms the subordination of 
the Papacy to the Empire. 

Catholicism, thus removed alike from the ideal tendencies of the 
peoples, and from its own scheme of superiority and jurisdiction 
over the Powers of the earth, remains but an empty form ; or 
rather that which Machiavelli, three centuries ago, saw and 
declared it to be— a worldly tyranny, an atheistical imposture, 
without the luxurious vices and great ambitions of the age of 
Julius IL and of Leo X. Papacy is now, in fact, no more, nor 
seeks to become more, than a small principality, containing a 
sufficient number of prebendaries and taxes to maintain a Court 
of seventy cardinals, and a few thousand prelates and parasitical 
functionaries; wherein, under the holy protection of catholic 
bayonets, a small number of shepherds, instead of protecting, 
fatten at their pleasure upon a flock of three million sheep. In 
such a state of things, and with aims so exclusively material and 
utilitarian, the Pope becomes the mere vassal of his Masters, 
or the subaltern-partner in their fortunes. Hence the cowardly 
language and abject history of the Papacy in our own days; 
hence the mutual buying and selling of worldly favours between 


♦ 111 the Eiicjclica to the Polish bishops, (July, 1833,) the following pas- 
sage occurs: — “Le devoir vous oblige a vciller avec le plus grand soin a ^ 
quo des homines malintentionnes, des propagatcurs de fausses dexUrincs nc re- 
pandent pas parmi vos troupeaux Ic germc de theories corruptric(is ei nienson- 
geres. Ces nommes pretendant leur zele pour Ic bicii public abusent de la 
credulite de gens de bonne foi, qui, dans leur aveuglement leur servent d’instru- 
ment pour troublcr la paix du royaume, et y renverser I’ordre dtabli. II coii- 
vient que pour Tavantage et Thonneur des disciples de Jesus Christ, la perfidie 
ct la mechancet^ dc pareils prophdtes de mensonge soient miscs dans leur jour, 
n convient de r^^futer leurs principcs trompeurs par la parole immuablc de FEcri- 
ture, et par Ics inonumens authentiques de la tradition de TEglise. Ces sources 
pures auxqucUes le clerg6 catholiaue doit puiscr Ics principcs de ses actions 
et renseignement qu’il doit aux fideles, font voir claircnient que la soumission 
au pouyoir institue par Dieu, est un principe immuable, ct que Fon nc p^cut s’y 
soustrairc qu’autant que ce pouvoir violerait les lois divines et de FEglise,” 
See La Mennais, “ Aflmres de Rome.” Now this power, according to tne rope, 
instituted by God, was that of the head of the heterodox church, and how it 
respected the divine laws, let the massacres of catholic Poland bear witness. 
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the Priest-King afid the secular princes of Europe ; hence the 
narrow and anti-social education of the clergy, particularly in 
Italy, where they feel the more immediate consequences of the 
servitude and heathenism of their head. In fact, the instruction 
given in the ecclesiastical seminaries and academies, the whole 
discipline of the priesthood in Italy, and, worst of all, in the 
States of the Pope, is a blind and pertinacious negation of the 
entire civil and political science of the age, a denial of all the moral 
and material wants of the people, and of their aspirations towards 
ail order of things more in conformity with social justice and with 
the dignity of the soul. It suffices to cast a glance at the acts of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Index, and that of Public In- 
struction,* from the reign of Pius VII., to see to what a point a 
single egoistical sect can carry its traditional ignorance and fana- 
ticism, in the midst of the advance of thought, and the whole 
action of civilization. From these acts, from the catalogues of 
sciences prohibited, of writings excommunicated from the pro- 
grammes imposed upon the lycetims, schools, and universities, 
it is manifest that the Court of Home, amid the profound specu- 
lations of human reason in the present century, believes that all 
the morality and all the science necessary to the world is com- 
prised in the catechism and in the dogma of the Pope’s infal- 
libility — of that Pope whose voice is now raised but to swell the 
chorus of European despots. And it is for these reasons, and 
in that sense alone, that they feign reverence for this posthumous 
boast of the infallibility of the Floly See — an infallibility cer- 
tainly very convenient to them ; for the Pontiff, while he arro- 
gates to himself the right of decision, without appeal, in all con- 
troversies, relating to dogma or discipline, to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, to the authority ^of the Councils and of the 
lathers, to every doctrine or truth, religious, moral, or civil, yet 
has bound himself to use this infallibility only in their favour. 
In furtherance of this phase of the papal policy all discussion 
has been more strictly prohibited than ever; all books and 
studies, which might promote the perilous search for truth; all 
translations of the Bible or New Testament; all historical and 
critical investigations. Among the clergy themselves, the works 
of the first great Fathers of Christianity are disused; the sum- 
maries, written by the ingenious compilers who succeeded them, 
are little recommended; and all ecclesiastical science is reduced 
to the second-hand manuals, abridged by the later scholastic 
writers : thought, meanwhile, lying in heavy and silent captivity 
under Uie incubus ^of undisputed dogma and the papal veto. 
Not without a stern necessity was this redoubled antagonism put 


* " Sacra Congregazione degli Studj." 
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forth against books and doctrines wherein the sanction of all 
moral developments is to be found — a sanction boA adverse and 
dangerous to the usurpations of that anti-christian egoism 
which, under the auspices of Pope and Emperor, still pervades a 
great part of the social and political institutions of the continent. 
Where now would these Masters of the human race be — where the 
privileges they dispense, had the people been able to confront 
their conduct and pretensions with the open Gospel, and with 
the liberal tendencies of Christianity, in the times which preceded 
the Council of Nice ? 

Yet the negation thus audaciously put forth was too absurd 
in itself, too irreconcilcable with the progress of the age, too 
flagrantly interested and worldly in its motives, not to become evi- 
dent in its imposture to every class throughout the Peninsula, and 
to produce the natural consequence of withdrawing them, by this 
time, from all adhesion to the catholic faith, or reverence of its 
representatives, notwithstanding the fable of the Canon Law inter- 
posed between the redeeming Word of Christ and the consciences 
of the faithful. The test of common sense applied to the 
paradox of the existing fact would have been all-sufficient ; and 
as the Italians are generally endowed with good sense and 
acuteness, the question was no sooner put than answered. An 
anti-pricstly reaction, and a complete schism from Catholicism 
took possession of men’s minds; and there only remained 
reasons of expediency and political considerations, under the 
weight of the monarchical organization of Catholicism through- 
out Europe, which was pressing upon llome and Italy, to 
impede its effective and practical manifestation. 

In speaking of an anti-catholic reaction in the Italian mind, 
we do not mean that indiffbrcnce to the problems of interior 
life, that negation of all moral and intellectual law in human 
things, that material scepticism which destroys the relation of 
rights and duties, to recognise only the harei fact — the fact, irre- 
spective of good or of evil. The scepticism which, from tlie manly 
satire of Machiavelli, has degenerated to the sensual utilitarian 
school of the last century; whence it has transfused itself, 

by the corruptions of Napoleonic despotism, through the higher 

classes in Italy and France ; and has prepared the w’^ay, among 
the latter, to that degradation and political abdication of which 
they have furnished a melancholy spectacle during recent ye^s — 
such scepticism is less anti-catholic than is supposed. Jesuitism 
willingly covers it with its mantle, and turns it to account, as 
many examples in contemporary history ^can vouch; for it 
destroys every manly instinct and every generous aspiration of 
the aoul; and Loyola and the Pope have need of souls effemi- 
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nate or extinct. The reaction we speak of is the moral awaken* 
icig and revolt which the vices of the clergy have given rise to 
in the believing portion of the Italian nation, — we mean the 
lower classes, both in the cities and in the country. The spon- 
taneous emancipation of the Italians from the blind credulity 
and mysterious fonnalism in which they have been painfully 
sunk as in an evil dream, has advanced in an ever-increasing ratio; 
and may be said to have now diffused itself through the whole 
Peninsula, if we except some remote provinces of the kingdom 
of Naples, or some miserable corner of its Capital, where a 
natural tendency to superstition, and the abject ignorance in which 
the Bourbon government studiously keeps its unfortunate 
subjects, still concur more than elsewhere to promote the cabal- 
istic traditions an#fetishism with which their monks, their priests, 
and even their men of law, have infected every civil and religious 
practice. Further on we will give proofs of what we now assert 
as it regards the present day. As to the past, when the moral 
movement, although commenced, was yet very far from its 
present importance, we may judge of the power it had ac- 
quired in 1831, by the ease and rapidity with which the anti- 
papal insurrection was propagated even in the States of the 
church itself ; the union of all classes of citizens, and even of 
many priests and friars in the protest against the Pope's govern- 
ment, and the hope and favour with which the rest of the Italian 
population regarded that first attempt to enter upon the funda- 
mental question of country, nationality, and public life, in Italy. 

Those who witnessed the events of that^period still recall with 
wonder the thrill of unanimous applause which ran through 
every city and every province at the inauguration of the national 
colours, without a single man arising to defend the Holy See ; 
and the concourse of the people from the country, headed by 
their parish priests, and carrying their tri-coloured flag^, to 
celebrate in their respective townships the festival of liberty. 
Short-lived as were the movements hallowed by these national 
and religious demonstrations, thus substituted for the processions 
of monkish idolatry in the very bosom of Catholicity, by a 

E eople long believed to be sunk in moral death, they were a 
appy augury of the future of Italy. This tendency in the 
Italian people to throw off the yoke of the old theocracy, and to 
seek a new outlet for its religious instinct, — this progressive 
protest of the lower as well as of the higher classes against the 
Papacy, — may also be partially explained if we consider the pro- 
ihund intellectual and social revolution operated in the com- 
mencement of the centuiy by the civil code and the republic^ 
the abolition of mortmain and other privileges of the clergy 
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and of the noblesse. Through the revolution a great part of that 
inert and brutalized populace, who had lived like animals on the 
threshold of the churches and convents, feeding on the crumbs 
vouchsafed them by priestly opulence, had become active and 
laborious, earning the bread of industry and independence ; and 
those who once bent in abject servility before the frowns of 
their haughty nobles were transformed into free proprietors and 
citizens. The impulse given to the division of property by the 
abolition of privileges of entail, and the consequent improve- 
ment of agriculture, ameliorated the moral and material condi- 
tion of the labourer, and placed him in more frequent and 
intimate relation with the bourgeoisie^ now risen to a more 
flourishing state by the acquisition of enfranchised property. 
The ancient township, with its liberal traditidhs and its judicial 
conception of civil equality, was re-established in place of 
ecclesiastical and scigncurial feudalism ; and with the township 
were revived the ArnaldisttxindLitions^ denouncing the impure union 
of the spiritual with the temporal power, and attacking simony, 
the wealth of the clergy, ana the absolutism of the Pope, which 
the Council of Trent arbitrarily sanctioned, and the Inquisition 
imposed. Municipal citizenship, thus constituted in our day on 
the basis of common right, had this advantage over the com- 
munal freedom of the middle ages, that it arose simultaneously 
with the great moral fact of the age — the collective sentiment of 
nationality. The democratic idea, which in the ancient Italian 
townships did not extend beyond the boundaries of the city, 
where it was considered as a privilege limited by the imperial 
or pontifical prerogative, has developed itself in the minds of the 
modern Italians in all its inherent force and comprehensiveness, 
founded upon the principle of the imprescriptible right of self- 
government, individual as well as national. While in the Italy of 
the middle ages the Empire and the Church were considered as 
the only source of right, and every franchise was accepted as 
a concession from above ; in the Italy of our own day the true 
conception of right, gradually disentangled from the historical 
fiction, has taken root, and grows, in the consciousness of 
the individual dignity and the collective duties of man. The 
empire and the Papacy arc now regarded by the nation but 
as facts destitute of moral sanction, and imposed by force alone; 
and the cruelties practised under despotic rule on the suffering 
and bloodstained Peninsula co-operated powerfully with the 
secret wmrk of political societies, in freeing thought from its 
former errors. An intelligent and sensitive people, whose spirit 
three centuries of Austro- Spanish oppression and Jesuitism 
combined had failed to crush, and among whom also the revolu- 
tionary ideas of the times had penetrated, was unlikely again to 
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deceive itself as to the legitimate source of right, or to accept 
as the instruments of God the mercenary troops and militaiy 
commissions of His Holiness, and of the imperial and royd 
sovereigns by whom it was oppressed. The protest of re- 
vived citizenship was therefore irrevocable and universal. The 
Pope and the Emperor were outlawed by the conscience of 
the nation, and the tradition of free thought from Arnaldo 
of Brescia, Cola di Rienzi, Savonarola, Giordano Bruno, 
down to the martyrs of Young Italy, added the weight of ex- 
perience and the authority of the past to the awakened judgment 
of the present. 

Literature and historical science, interrogating more narrowly 
the national records, monuments, and institutions, have traced 
a double series of Acts, in their nature opposed and irrcconcileably 
struggling with each other. On the one hand we see, amid the 
ruins of pagan Rome, the spiritual absolutism of the Pope, 
and the temporal absolutism of the Emperor, wresting the 
sword of right from the hands of a then barbarous as well as 
corrupted people, — contending, at first, against each other, for 
exclusive dominion, later, combining to suppress the reviving 
freedom of thought, and, finally, bound together in links that 
cannot now be broken without destruction to both. We see the 
fruits of the fatal union in the rise of Jesuitism and the Inqui- 
sition, in the abolition of every ancient franchise, in moral and 
political slavery. We see men of science handed over to 
torture, men of conscience to the auto-dafe; vice and hypo- 
crisy prostrating men’s souls; the impotence of reason pro- 
claimed as a dogma; Aristotle and the Pope, with the executioner 
for their minister, set up in opposition to truth and evidence ; 
and the lingering death of camolic nations perpetrated by the 
slow poison of imposture. On the other hand, we see the manly 
nature of the Italians rising afresh, during the short intervals 
granted it by the contests of these two Powers in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, to all the strong and fruitful activity of free 
life, and developing, by industry and commerce, not the mere 
egoism of personal interests, but the moral grandeur of a civili- 
zation destined to diffuse its influence throughout the world ; — of 
a civilization which, in less than two centuries, explored the 
sources of ancient knowledge, and laid the foundations of 
modern science; preparing, by the voyages of Marco Polo in 
the east, the discoveries of Columbus in the west; inaugurating 
with Dante the political and social mission of poetry ; initiating, 
with Arnaldo of Brescia, the protest of morality and freedom of 
conscience; with Della-Porta, Cardano and Telesio, bringing the 
light of observation and experience to aid the progress of reason; 
and, finally, when the overpowering force of the Pope and the 
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Emperor combined had destroyed the last remnant of political 
liberty, avenging the material victory of its oppressors, by send- 
ing forth the giant minds of Galileo and Vico, to bear down, in 
the two great streams of physical and metaphysical discovery, 
the dykes of papal infallibility; — the one by demonstrating the 
motion of the earth, and the other by unfolaing the providential 
laws of the history of nations. It was an affirmative Catholicism, 
deriving its inspiration from the rational laws of the universe, 
taking the place of the negative Catholicism of the Decretals; and 
it was bequeathed as a heritage by these great fathers of modem 
science to the Italians of the present century, that they might 
realize its logical consequences and practical application. 

Nor did the good seed fall on barren soil, While the national 
judgment was yet pondering the incompatibility of the theocratic 
with the civil tradition, and convincing itself that natural science 
and philosophy owed their origin and progress to municipal free- 
dom, — while the struggle against Papacy was bursting forth in 
patriotic manifestations, from the high poetry of Giambattista 
jSficcolini and Giacomo Leopardi, to the song of the humblest 
workman, from the proclamations of Young Italy to the 
curses of bereaved mothers on condemning priests, — there 
arose a school, which acquired importance from the yet uncer- 
tain state of men’s minds, and which, professing to restore 
Italian nationality, sought for it among elements which were, and 
had ever been, in their very nature, opposed to it. We allude to 
the series of sophisms which, from the bigoted mysticism of 
Silvio Pellico to the passive resignation of Manzoni, were 
summed up in Gioberti’s Utopia of a Pope-regenerator of Italy. 
It was, however, but the logical conclusion of a doctrine, which 
denied every initiative of human will and conscience in the evo- 
lution of the laws of the moral world, that it should be yielded 
up to an arbitrary supernaturalism, the necessary consequence of 
which is the oracle of the papal vicariat. 

When the ideas of Gioberti on the theocratic pre-eminence of 
the Pope over Italy, and hence of Italy over the catholic 
world, were first exposed to the judgment of the public, the 
more cultivated portion of the liberal party, — but little attached 
to formal religion, and in no way catholic, — disdained it as a 
flattering imposture, insinuated by the exiled abbot into the 
Peninsula, to sweeten her cup of servitude, and enamour her of 
her chains. And an outcry was raised against the disguised 
jesuit, Nevertheless, there were' elements enough ready to aid 
the Giobertian scheme; some, under sincere illusions of neo- 
catholicism, others from fear of radicalism, and despair of any- 
thing better. A nation docs not, with impunity, harbour a 
corrupting principle, a principle of moral and pohtical slavery, 
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&r three centuries, in its bosom* One of the most deplorable 
consequences of the complicated oppression by whi<^h Pope, 
Jesuits, and foreign rulers so long overwhelmed the country, has 
been to make the Italians scarcely able to believe in, or to see a 
way to the practical realization of their rights, notwithstanding 
the strength of their theoretical convictions. When a people has 
long been taught that the human mind, abandoned to its own 
instincts, falls of necessity into error and sin; that free will and 
moral judgment are worthless, unless humbly subjected to the 
spiritual direction of the confessor; that salvation depends on 
grace, and a formalism of religious observances, of which— 
beginning with the language used — the flock can comprehend 
nothing; and, when to the weight of this blind and mys- 
terious authority are added the spiritual terrors of the Holy 
Office, and the more manifest power of foreign conquest, it would 
appear indeed a miracle if that nation should one day rekindle a 
spark of the sacred fire in its bosom, and send forth a erj of 
liberty to give the lie to this mass of priestly negations. Lven 
when capable of asserting in theory its own Hfe, the habits of 
inertia engendered by this long and fatal tutelage cause it to 
hesitate at the moment of action. It is precisely this hesitation, 
this disproportion between thought and action, wliich prevailed 
before 1848 , and still prevails, though in a less degree, in all the 
plans and proceedings of the Italians towards their political 
emancipation. It is a feature of their actual character, visible in 
their private as well as in their public relations, and which fully 
explains what we are about to describe. Although it was gene- 
rally felt that Italy could never arise in the true strength of 
natioipl life, but upon the ruins of the papal and imperial domi- 
nation, yet the majority were wanting in the collective faith and 
resolution required to break once for all with the organization of 
these powers, by accepting no midway compromise, but attacking 
it at every point. At the moment of trial, their arras, as it 
were, fell from their hands, as if paralyzed by some inevitable 
fatality. 

Clie giova nellc fata dar di cozzo ?” * 

was the last word of the old Italian liberalism under the weight 
of the double tyranny, and it became the watchword of the neo- 
catholic and moderate school against the popular party^ which 
was adverse alike to the church, the empire, and its dependent 

f )rinces in the peninsula. Hopeless of overcoming these raani- 
bld difficulties in open combat, the leaders now came forward 
with their half measures, setting forth that, in the traditions of 
ft 


^ Dante, “ Divina Commedia,” Canto IX., dell* Inferno.” 
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the Papacy itsfeif, there were elements which could be used as a 
means of withdrawing it from the absolutist league^ and bringing 
it back to the cause of liberty* This was the idea of the liberm 
Papacy and neo»guelphism of Vincenzo Gioberti, Rosmini, 
Father Ventura, &c., and became the illusion of the majority of 
the Italians at the time of the appearance of Pius IX. on the 
political stage. It was a conception based upon a twofold 
sophism and a twofold fable, derived from the perversion of 
theology and history. Theologically, Gioberti invented a fanci- 
ful Catholicism entirely or greatly at variance with the traditions 
of the Roman Church: deduced, in part, from some of the least 
orthodox and more tolerant doctrines of the ancient Fathers, in 
part from the philosophical tradition of human thought, and in 
part from his own ontological formula; and fonning a w^hole that 
was not only full of contradictions in itself, but equally in con- 
tradiction with the symbol under which he sought to represent 
it. The papal authority forbids any application of human 
reason to the dogmas and mysteries of the faith, even when 
made with the intention of supporting it by rational proofs,* 
and Gioberti with his new formula, sounded the depths of 
theology ; the papal symbol rejected, as sacrilege, every inter- 
ference of the laity in the discipline of the Churen, and 6ioberti 
presumed to reconcile liberty with authority, and civilization 
with the Pontificate. The papal symbol denies the natural right 
of nations in the name of the divine right of monarchs, and 
Gioberti aimed at a right of control in the educated classes over 
arbitrations of governments. Finally, the papal symbol substi- 
tutes the material unity of the ecclesiastical hierarchy to the 
moral and spontaneous unity of mankind, and Gioberti aiped at 
the restoration of nationalities on their natural bases, and the 
recognition of a country for the Italians. Historically, neo- 
guelphism attributed to the Papacy a national mission that it had 
never had. Even in the days when municipal liberty sheltered 
itself from the attacks of Henry IV. and Frederick I. under the 
aegis of the Church, and the Keys of St. Peter appeared to be 
the sign of Italian freedom, the idea of politically constituting a 

The abbot Mastrofini, many years previous to the would-be philosophical 
Catholicism of Gioberti, Eosmini, &e., had allowed himself to attempt a mathe- 
matical explanation of the mystery of the Trinity, in his work, “ Metaphysica 
de Deo ttino et uno,” The worthy priest, a professor of the exact sciences in 
Home, believed in all good faith that he had succeeded in proving the reality 
of the Divine Trinity, and had been encouraged in that belief by many prelates 
and theologians; but it was not long before the court of Rome, foreseeing the 
danger of such scholastic researches, prohibited the first volume, already pub- 
lished, of the work of Mastrofini, and forbade the printing of the remainder. 
The philosophical abbot incurred only persecution and disgrace from the im- 
placable authority of the Church. 
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country, an independent Italian nation, was never the true aim of 
either Gregory Vll., Alexander IIL, or Julius II„“ — ^names ren- 
dered popular in tlie Peninsula by the neo-catholic writers# 
These Popes not only never proposed to thetnselves any such 
aim, but did even not understand it, and if they had, would not 
have desired it. The two first thought only of regaining the 
investiture of ecclesiastical benefices from the invasion of impe« 
rial feudalism, of purifying the Church from the corruption pf the 
seigneurs, and of obtaining for the Papacy a judicial liberty and 
preponderance, as a means of rendering its spiritual power not a 
national, but a cosmopolitan, element; and being themselves 
satisfied with the imperial concessions, all they stipulated to 
obtain at the congresses of Venice and of Constance, in behalf of 
the heroic cities that had fought for them, was limited to Some 
miserable half franchises, subject to the dominion of the Empire* 
The last, after having called into Italy one tribe of foreigners 
after another, and by their means oppressed the most illustrious 
of the Italian republics, and the strongest bulwark of nationality 
— Venice, uttered the cry Out with the barbarians F only 
because they had become obnoxious to himself in his temporal 
ambition; and, during the whole of his stormy pontificate, had 
no other aim than to reconquer the temporal dominions of the 
Church, stifling, in war and executions, the liberty, the 
learning, and the well-being of the municipalities. The moral 
and material decay of the Romagna, which was reduced in the 
following century from a flourishing state of civilization to 
become a refuge for brigands and banditti, began in the reign of 
this very pope,* whom contemporary Guelphs nold up to the eyes 
of the deluaed population as the type of a liberator. But it was 
inevitable, as it was essential, that the sophism should be trans- 
ferred from the region of abstract theory to the living drama of 
history, in order that experience might convince the nation of 
its sinister consequences, and that the teachings of her great 
men, once the patrimony of a few chosen intellects, and after- 
wards unheeded even by the wisest, might become the very life- 
blood of the whole nation. 

When Pius the IX., partly from a desire for popularity, and 
partly to calm the discontent occasioned by the misgovernment 
of his predecessor,^ granted the amnesty, and promised a few 
reforms, rendered, in fact, indispensable to the interests of the 
holy see itself, the Giobertian fable assumed the appearatice of a 
reality ; and the imagination of the Italians, intoxicated thereby, 
turned a very simple event into a legend of national redemp- 


♦ Ranke, ‘'History of the Popes,’* Part I., Book the Ponrth^ GW^tti, “ On 
the Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes,” Book the First, p. 94». 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVni.]-NBW Seribs, Vd. IV. No. it Z 
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tion. The dehut of Pius IX. produced the effect on men’s 
minds that is usual on the sudden appearance of anything unex- 
,pected and unknown ; it appeared a miracle, and the popular 
fancy, naturally inclined to the marvellous, built the most 
gigantic fictions upon it. And, indeed, the novelty of a merci- 
ful and liberal Pope did appear as something too extraordinary 
to be explained, otherwise than by the supposition of a miracle. 
Italy believed in the miracle ; and once possessed with that faith, 
there was nothing, however alien to the habits of the Court of 
Rome, that she did not anticipate from Pius IX. All the ideas 
which the course of time had matured in the mind of the 
nation — liberty of thought, representative government, national 
unity and independence, religious reform, the separation of the 
temporal from the spiritual power — she began to hope for, not 
from the worn-out office of the pontificate, but from the provi- 
dential man^ and all this was expressed in the significant cry of 
the Roman people, Viva Pio IX, soloT* The weak and be- 
wildered Pontiff, who, until that day, had conceived no dttier 
mission thamthat of jesuitizing, in partihus infidelium^ some poor 
^ tribe of ignorant nomades, was much perplexed now to defend 
himself from the new mission which he found had been, uncon- 
sciously to himself, attributed to him by the people. It was of 
no avail. The people persisted in their work of un-catholiciz- 
ing the Pope while idolizing him ; and they idolized him pre- 
cisely because they imagined him to be a humanitarian^ tliat is, 
an un-catholic Pope, or, at least, un-catholic in the Roman 
sense of the word. This was the natural result of the free 
manifestation of the national life ; but that life was in direct 
contradiction with the laws of the Church, and with the inte- 
rests of the papal Court. That Court fully perceived it from the 
beginning, and conspired with Austria f to lead back the flock 
of the faithful into the right path; and Pius the Ninth himself, 
in conformity with the orthodox doctrine, and notwithstanding 
the fascinations of popular applause, soon felt the necessity of 
protesting against the ideas and aspirations of the country. This 
he did many times, both privately and publicly, but the people 
were intoxicated, and did not understand him. Hence the 
Encyclicaof the 4th October, 1847,$ in which he angrily reproved 
those who turned towards him as the regenerator of Italy, and his 


♦ Farini, ** Storia dello State Romano,” 
f The Italian papers published in the summer of 1848, during the heat of the 
Lombard war/ a letter in cipher from cardinal Soglia, then secretary of state, 
to Monsignor Yialc Prela, apostolic nuncio at Vienna, in which the Court of 
Rome professed itself acainst the war, fiiiendly to Austria, and contrary to the 
decisions of the Assembly. 

$ Allocution held in the secret consistory of cardinals, 4ith October, 1847. 
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repeated refusals of the request of a Constitution* passed un- 
heeded. It was pretended that it was not the soul of Pius IX. 
that spoke, but the influence of his Court which dictated those 
protests ; and the people continued to shout, Viva V Italia e 
Pro IX. s6lon 

But, on the 29th of April, 1848, when the war of independ- 
ence threatened to deliver the Peninsula from foreign coiiciaest, 
the new and more explicit words of the Head of Catholicity 
left no longer any doubt of the difference between that whicti 
the Pope himself billed, and that which the nation expected 
from him. The Italians owe it chiefly to the Pope himself, in 
his Allocution of the 29th April, that they have had their eyes 
opened to the reality, and have been taught to call things by their 
right names, and to act accordingly. 

It being now clearly recognised, not only by the observations 
of philosophers, but by the living and immediate experience of 
a whole people, that Papacy and nationality, Catholicism and 
li^fcrty, were incompatible with each other, the people them- 
selves, with admirable discernment and good sense, deduced 
from this truth its natural and logical consequences. They 
substituted the name of God and their own name for the 
pontifical symbol ; the Italian flag for the faithless Keys of St. 
Peter; faith in a religion of their own rights and duties for 
faith in the lying miracles of the priesthood. They fought 
alone and unaided in Home and Venice, and in a hundred other 
cities, against the collective forces of European reaction, and 
raised up in the face of the victories of its oppressors a new tra- 
dition of life for the future Italy — the republican symbol in 
Home. Thus they sowed th^ first seeds of religious and social 
freedom, in the seat of that vR*y authority which had been the 
basis of universal despotism. 

Jesuitized sceptics, and sceptical Jesuits, have in vain de- 
stroyed the outward form of this new moral fact, which arose in 
the bosom of the people. Despite their arts, the Pope, who, after 
refusing to make war on his Croat brethren^ turned the arms of 
four Powers against his own children^ and re-entejred the Apostolic 
See between the cannon and the scaffold, has done more to ruin 

A 

* Memorable were the words spoken by Pius IX. to the people on the 10th 
of Pebruary, 1818. An immense multitude of citizens had gathered together, in 
the Piazza of the Quirinal, to thank him for the celebrated proclamation in 
which he had blessed Italy. He took the opportunity to speak his mind ^ to 
the repeated reauests of the people for a representative government, and from 
the balcony of tne palace of Monte Cavallo he shouted forth to the Boaians, 
that there were certain demands contrary to the institutions ot the Holy Chpreh, 
to which he could not, ought not, and would not consent. The concession of 
the Statute of the Constitution was afterwards forced ppon Mm by the Prench 
Bevolution, and by the progress of events in Italy* 
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his own religion, and to inspire a more rational and humanitarian 
faith in the Italian nation, than had been achieved by all her 
prophets of liberty. 

Italy, since 1848, is no longer dans les liens de la 
TMologie^ as Victor Cousin said, with reason, of the Italy of 
fifteen or twenty years ago. The political neo-catholicism of 
Giobcrti was condemned without appeal by the history of the 
Roman Revolution ; and its author has himself, in these latter 
years, recanted his own palinod}^ in a work, On the Civil 
Regeneration of Italy, wherein, though he falls into new con- 
tradictions, which we shall not stop to consider, he at least 
makes this reparation to his country, that he declares himself 
entirely undeceived, and convinced of his error, in attributing a 
progressive and national vitality to the Papacy. The otlier 
writers, who formerly treated this theme in the same spirit, are 
impotently silent; and the worthier among the priesthood, who 
had looked to a legal reform to be spontaneously effected in^ie 
bosom of the Church, have now withdrawn, discouraged at^e 
opprobrium of its Head and the vices of its members. The same 
may be said of the abbot Rosmini, a priest and philosopher of 
great reputation in Ital}^ for learning and virtue, who, in a w^ork 
we have quoted at the commencement of this article, aims at 
recommending the spiritual purification and better discij)line of 
the Church, by changing the mode of electing bishops, by allow- 
ing the laity to intervene in their election, and giving the people 
more general knowledge and influenee in religious affairs. He also , 
recommends that the explanation of the ritual should be facili 
tated by the use of the vulgar tongue, and that tlie education of 
the clergy should be brought mor||.into harmony wuth the living 
spirit and civilization of the age. Since 1848, he has not 
uttered a word, and, even then, he foretold the incompetence of 
the Infallible See to reanimate its own adherents, and foresaw the 
inevitable intervention of extraordinary remedies. The tre- 
mendous decree of Divine Providence^'* exclaimed he, speaking of 
the immensity of the evils by w^hich the Church is infected, is 
no longer hidden in darkness, no longer only to he foreseen ; it has 
begun, and is heard in many parts of Europe arid the world. The 
peoples, yea^ the peoples, are the rod of chastisement employed by 
Providence.^'* \ ''A us, hf the confession of her own ministers, the 

Church has no longer any vital power of regeneration within 
itself. It is not from the recesses of her own infallibility, but 
from without, from thf sanction and living conscience of the 
people, that health is to come; and the catholic Church, like 


* “Del Binnovamento Civile d’ltalia.” Per Vincenzo Gioberti. Parigi, 1851. 
f Delle cinque piaghe della Chiesa. Cap, IV. p. 177. 
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every other sect, is but a transitory form of the progressive and 
inevitable evolution of the universal mind^ of the inward religion 
of humanity. 

Such are the necessary consequences of the appeal made by 
the neo-catholic philosophers to the reason and conscience^ of 
mankind, in the attempt at religious reform; an attempt which 
they still coupled with professions of orthodoxy and acceptance 
of the pope’s ^infallibility, as expressed in their writings. The 
Court of Rome, ever more logical in the estimate of its own 
interests than are sucli partisans and counsellors, has placea the 
books of Gioberti, Rosinini, and the rest, in the Index; and 
following the course of all sects that seek to remain exclusive 
and stationary, preferred the support of material force, to the 
liberal suggestions of the above-named writers. 

Under this experience, — which, in fact, is but a confirmation 
of the axiom, that the principle of absolute authority cannot asso- 
ciate with that of liberty without working thereby its own de- 
stMction, and that the Pope cannot admit a political and 
moral control, without ceasing to be Pope, — we must con- 
sider 'roininasco’s last work, Rome and the World,” also 
wholly inconclusive, though dictated bj^thc ex-triumvir of Venice 
with the best intentions. Tommaseo is a layman, a man of 
letters, a patriot, a Christian in his creed, a man of progress in 
his aspirations. He, too, pretends to reconcile all these fine 
thiags with papal orthodoxy, which he professes to respect, attri- 
buting, with the sophistry common to the neo^catholics, all the 
good that mankind has known, whether from the pure doctrines 
of Christianity or from its civilizing power, to the Popes. In 
this same book, which very inadequately corresponds to its title, 
the author undertakes to pomt out the defects of the catholic 
Church : like Rosinini, he attributes them to the influences 
of its worldly interests, to the subjection of its bishops to the 
secular power, to the want of learning among the clergy, and so 
on ; and refers all these evils ultimately to the state of de- 
pendence in which, under the pretence oP making the sovereign 
independent, the Pontiff is placed, by the possession of a 
temporal estate. Wherefore, Tommaseo suggests, as a remedy, 
that the Pope should relinquish all political dominion, in order 
to return to a more efficacious exercise of spiritual power, and, 
together with the bishops, resume the religious education and 
the moral guidance of mankind. But without adverting to the 
impossibility of such a remedy being willingly adopted by the 
Roman See and catholic clergy, or admitted by the secular 
princes, it falls to the ground before the one great fact — that the 
men of this generation have tai^ht the Pope and the bishops 
what is the true mission that religion is now required to fulfil. 
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and no longer need their guidance in a way in which they 
have learnt to walk by theihselves. Nor are there any indi- 
cations which might lead us to suppose that if tlie Pope 
were deprived of his; temporal power, and of the protection 
of armies, he would arise as the spiritual arbiter of the 
moral world. But enough of Tommaseo’s book, which, like 
the others of its class, has already had the twofold misfortune 
of being condemned by the sacred congregation ^i^f the Index, 
and jjnfavourably received by public opinion. 

In Italy public opinion has far outstripped the limits of papal 
orthodoxy, even in the purely moral and metaphysical points of 
the catholic system. The Papacy is not only rejected as an 
obstacle, in its political organization, to the rising of nationality; 
but it would be no longer recognised as a necessary guide 
of consciences, even were it cleansed from its actual tur- 
pitude. The desire of Rosmini and Tornmaseo for a reform in 
the discipline of the Church, which would leave untouched the 
individual primacy of the Pope, and the dogmas of the Churcli’s 
theological tradition, is not the desire of the nation — viz., of the 
thinking and active part of the nation. Those who come under 
this head do not ask for mere reform, but for absolute freedom 
of conscience : are not neo-catholics, but — if we may so express 
ourselves — humanitarians. They know full well, that nothing 
solid or lasting can be brought about in the way of national 
emancipation by a mere modification of the external arrange- 
ments of the Church, while the principle on which the whole 
fabric is based is left untouched. They sec and reject the 
absurdity of attempting to maintain the respect for papal 
theology, yet at the same time to destroy its legitimate conse- 
quences, its practical application. If the Pope is to he accepted 
as the necessary interpreter and guardian of the llevelatioA and 
the Law of God, in him ought also to be recognised the only 
authority to dispose of both spiritual and temporal goods — of 
Heaven and Earth; and all interference of men in Church and 
State is a work of nftschief, of sin, of the devil. But if we 
admit the human mind to be the spring of social development, 
if we admit that mankind may progressively extend their 
knowledge of eternal truth, and hence may expand and revive 
the religious formula in which it has been hitherto circum- 
scribed, then the papal ministry and the whole theological edifice 
that upholds it, cease to have any value. On this subject, 
the people in Rome and in Turin, when they were able freely 
to manifest their real opinions, showed themselves more conse- 
quent than certain philosophers. In Rome, when Pius IX. sent 
fiom Gaeta the Bull of Excommunication against those who were 
about to take part in the elections of deputies for the Constituent 
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Assembly, in the autumn of 1849, the people tore the act of the 
Pope’s spiritual authority, and crie^ out, Vina gli &c(municaii — * 
300,000 electors in a population of little more than 2,500,000 
inhabitants, replied with their independent suffrage to the 
menace and malediction of the Pope. This can hardly be called 
the act of catholics. For the last four years, in the Roman l^atcs, 
in Tuscany, in Lombardy, men of all classes have continued to face 
the perse(?utj^s of the governments, and the thunders of the 
Vatican, anerto protest, as they may, against the dominant 
Church. The more virtuous among the ecclesiastics conspire in 
the name of their country, and of humanity, against the des- 
potism of the existing governments, although they know that, 
from the time of Clement XIIL, a Bull, which is renewed by 
each successive pontiff, excommunicates and condemns to deatU 
— body and soul — all those who belong to secret societies. 
Grioli, a parish priest, MassoH, a canonico, Grazioli, the curate 
of Revere, all of whom were hung at Mantua, within flie laSt 
two years, w^cre exemplary in their sacerdotal duties. They 
died, blessing the people and their future country, with an im- 
mortal faith glowing in their souls, which assuredly was not faith 
in a Pope who had desecrated them while sanctioning the act of 
their foreign executioners. 

During the contest between the Sardinian Government and 
the Pope, on occasion of the abolition of certain privileges of 
the ecclesiastical forum, while priests and friars were joining in a 
chorus of anathemas, the municipal Councils, interpreting the 
desires of the people, encouraged the ministers and the Cham- 
bers, by petitions and demonstrations; and no sooner was the 
law passed, than statues were raised to the Minister Siccardi, its 
author. And last year (1852), the great majority of the muni- 
cipalities and the associations of the working classes sent 
petitions, signed by thousands, to the parliament, for the state- 
appropriation of ecclesiastical property {incameramento dei bent 
ecclesiastici). The Piedmontese Government has not had courage 
to respond to the public petition; but the petition was solemn, and 
the desire universal. Neither is this Catholicism ! And let it be 
observed, that Piedmont has, till within the last five years, been 
domineered over, educated, and nurtured by Jesuits. This is 
what we have to say of the cities, and it applies to every class. 
In the country, and among the peasantry, if the antagonism to 
the priests is not so rife, and the moral wants not so much felt, 
as among the inhabitants of the towns, the fault lies in the igno- 
rance and neglect to which the country people, as a race apart, 
have been more or less ^andoned. A proof, however, that all 
fanaticism for the Pope is extinct among them also, may be 
found in this fact: that in 1849, when the Pope and his Court fled 
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to Gaeta^ and from thence set every agency at work to excite a 
brigan4age against the Republic, none of the provinces of the 
Roman states answered to the appeal, with the exception of a 
few obscure villages of the province of Ascoli, situated on the 
Neapolitan frontier, and even there they could not collect above 
five six hundred vagabonds, gained over chiefly by money 
sent from Naples. And in Naples itself— the city of the miracle 
of St. Janiiariiis — w’hen Pius IX. was there, and||lie king pro- 
ceeded to the crusade against the Roman people* o one cried, 
Viva il Papa ! 

From general facts, therefore, as well as from all these par- 
ticulars, we feel ourselves authorized to affirm, that Italy is no 
longer catholic in her belief — that, if there are still many who 
continue so in name, it is chiefly from an external necessity, and 
from habit and ignorance in the case of the poorer and uneducated 
classes, especially the women, — persons (we quote from Ausonio 
Franchi) who know hardly as much about religion as they ham 
learnt to say by rote from the catechism and the priest*'^ But 
admitting that the ancient belief is renounced in Italy, that 
the religious foundations of the old social structure are de- 
stroyed, what have we to look to for the future? What 
faculties, what traditions, what dynamic and constructive forces, 
will be left, wherewith to evoke, from the ruins of the |)ast, 
the harmony of a new civilised world ? This is the question 
to which we will dedicate our few last pages, not pre- 
tending to enter fully into all its bearings — to do so would 
require a volume — but to touch on the most important points, 
and hint at certain inferences relative to a subject which we 
recommend to the study of thinking men, as one that is 
important not only to the future state of the Italian Peninsula, 
but also to the interests of the whole Christian world. 

The ministers of the Established Church, the members of the 
Evangelical Society, and of the various protestant sects — men 
highly respectable, but inapt to comprehend that the human 
mind might follow a path differing from that traced for it by the 
authority of their several Creeds — do not conceive that in Italy, 
and in other Catholic countries, if once the papal yoke were 
thrown off, anything better could be accomplished than to sub- 
stitute in its place some one or other of their reformed Churches. 
We will briefly state our opinion as to the possibility of such a 
substitution as regards Italy. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the struggle against 
the papal encroachments raged through the Peninsula. The 
barons and the municipalities defended, sword in hand, their 
privileges and their enfranchisements against the armies of the 
Church. Both appealed from the arbitrary will of the Pope to 
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the authority of the CounciL Francesco Sforza, in the possession 
of lands over which the Court of Rome claimed titles of 
supreme dominion, wrote at the head of all his acts and betters. 
Ex Girifalco* * * § nostro Firmiano^ invito Petro et Paoto^^ and 
corroborated his own sovereignty by the decisions of the Council 
of Basle against the Pontiff. Rebellions and conspiracies con- 
tinued rife in all the cities of the ecclesiastical States, and in 
Rome itself. The Guelphic town of Bologna rebelled four times 
in a few years against the papal Legates. Marzia Ordelaffi 
heroically resisted the soldiers of the Pope, in the fortress of 
(^esena. The name of the generous, but unfortunate Stefano 
Porcari, who was put to death by the minions of Nicholas V,, for 
having attempted to restore liberty in Rome, has become illus- 
trious. Soon after, on the death of J ulius IL, Pompeo Colonna, 
bishop of Rieti, when calling upon the Roman people to seize their 
rights, compares the government of the Popes to that of the 
Mamelukes, and calls the servitude of the Romans more shame-' 
ful than that of the peoples of Egypt and Soria In Florence, 
in Venice, and in many other towns, nobles and plebeians 
responded with indifference and contempt to the repeated Inter- 
dicts and Excommunications of the Pope, and allowed priests 
and monks to depart in procession from out the walls of their 
cities without any sign of emotion. J Savonarola after his death 
became the patron saint of the lower classes throughout the 
greater part of the Italian provinces ; and with the more edu- 
cated, Plato had dethroned Isidorus.§ In those times Italy, as 
the nation of Europe the most advanced in civilization, was also 
the first to protest against the catholic theology. And yet the 
Reformation took very little hold of it. Historians have sought 
to explain this non-success of the Reformation in Italy, by attri- 
buting it to combinations of policy, to the league of the Pope, 


* The place of his residence, 

j* Guicciardini, “ Storia dTtalia,” vol. v. lib. D. 

^ Julius II., in order to take back from the Venetians some lands in Romagna, 
which had spontaiicousily gone over to them, planned the league of Cambrai*— 
excited against them all the catholic Powers — then excommunicated them in the 
most horrible terms, declaring them to have lost every right, public and private, 
to property, to sovereignty, &c., to be guilty of high treason, iniidels, heathens, 
gangrenous ^imbs of the Church : and all this for a question of territory j or 
worse still, to maintain an usurpation of the Church over the rights of peoples. 
The Venetian senate severely prohibited the introduction of the pontifical Bull 
into the States of the Republic, ttey appealed to God, and to the future 
general Council. The cxcommumcaM)n of the people and of the government of 
Venice, which was the immediate consequence, did not terrify eitner the one or 
the other. Many priests and monks left the city in dismay. Their departure 
was only a cause ot public niirtli, 

§ Isidorus Mercator, the celebrated compiler of the Decretals. 
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with the Emperor, the formidable power of Charles V., &c. Un* 
doubtedly, these causes have added no slight weight in repressing 
the attempts at a religious revolution in the Peninsula : but they 
were able to do so chiefly because that same revolution, as pro- 
posed by the German reformers, had not found in the Italian 
mind a soil adapted to its peculiar growth. And this will 
appear natural, if we compare the intellectual and moral state of 
the latter with that of the nations who followed the doctrines 
of "jprotestantism. Doubtless, the Pope — as typified by 
the mighty ambition of the monk Hildebrand — had become a 
broken Idol for Italy. The very vices of the papal Court, the 
increase of municipal civilization, the literary and popular satires 
against the clergy so generally diffused during two centuries, 
served to dispel the halo that had surrounded the Divinity of the 
Vatican. The Guelph party, as a religious party, was little more 
than an archaeological record. Nevertheless — although the cri- 
tical spirit of an advanced culture had attacked the sacerdotal 
office in its morality and practices, and Catholicism, as a politico- 
ecclesiastical institution, was undermined on all sides — the 
thoughts and feelings of the Italians were yet inspired and 
directed in all their manifestations by a kind of theoretical 
Catholicism, of universal reasoning, that made them averse 
to the minute divisions, to the dry and isolated forms of 
the protestant worship. In Germany, and in other northern 
countries, the mind — more concentrated in itself, and not yet 
partaking of the same social knowledge and activity which had 
placed the Italian mind in more direct communication with all 
the various phases of the moral world, from the remotest ages 
down to the present times, and with all the regions of the 
material world — naturally adhered with more implicit faith, and 
with greater austerity, to the Christian traditions, and conse- 
quently considered religion as of an exclusively inw^ard iniport- 
ance, a merely individual and hidden relation between God and 
man. In Italy, on the contrary, the religious feeling had deve- 
loped itself in more palpable social forms, beautifying with its 
inspirations the arts, institutions, and public functions, and 
rendering itself the mainspring of all civil action within or with- 
out the country ; thus producing a synthesis which, from 
Borne as its centre, spread its rays throughout the world. It is 
precisely this conception of the converging of all things to unity 
— universitasy universalitas — which constituted the fundamental 
character of the feeling and civilfcation of Italy in the Middle 
Ages; which inspired their religion, their philosophy, their 
politics, their poetry, their art, their very commercial system. 
From the Divina Coramedia” and the Monarchia” of the 
great Poet, down to the sublime and universal harmony embodied 
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in the works of Raphael and Michelangiolo, the Italians wor- 
shipped the same Ideal. And during the interval that elapsed 
between the former and the latter, the introduction of the studies 
and traditions of the Greco-Latin philosophy, literature and art, 
only helped to strengthen this catholic conviction, raising it to 
the proportions of a truly humanitarian Catholicism, in which 
every element, every idea, every form of the true, of the beau- 
tiful, of the good, wrought out by the genius of mankipd, 
through the whole course of history, whether derived from a 
heathen or a Christian epoch, seemed to find its proper place, 
and to conciliate theology with philosophy. In this sense, 
Plato and Jesus Christ completed one another: Christian 
art rose to perfection under the influence of Grecian beauty; 
and from the groves of the Medici and Rucellai, and the halls 
of the Vatican, arose the conception of a synthesis that would 
cmbracic the whole world. This it was that led Columbus on, 
when boldly steering across the ocean, towards an unknown 
goal: he yearned to catholicise the Continent which he had 
divined. The whole of Italy, preoccupied by this civilizing 
mission, forgot in it her own interests; and while thus enriching 
Europe and the world with the works of her genius, she laid 
herself open to the sword with which other nations, after reaping 
all her fruits, pierced hcF to the heart. 

Tp break the spell of that synthesis, to shrink from that uni- 
versal mission into the narrow limits of protestantisrn, from the 
glorious and immortal loveliness of her arts, of her literature, of 
her monuments, to the drea^ asceticism of the reformed wor- 
ship, was for her both an intellectual and moral impossibility. 
Therefore, the Reformation was not popular in Italy, from the 
moment it manifested, in all their gloominess, its practical con- 
sequences, and its unattractive forms. The religious type 
towards which Italy aspired in throwing off the yoke of popery 
was, like her conception of the beautiful, a type of harmony, of 
unity, of concord between the heavenly city and the earthly 
city — between God and the progressive development of nature 
and humanity, — a type which far surpassed the form and doc- 
trines of the reformed Churches. In fact, with the exception 
of a few humble and timid spirits, all the great minds which 
in that century devoted their attention to the religious question 
in Italy, followed neither Luther nor Calvin, but, first in the con*- 
ferences of Vicenza,^ then in their various places of exile, laid 
the foundations of a system of universal investigation, which^ 
having been assumed by Faustus Socinus, was instilled, by the 
sect which he founded, into modern philosophy. And it is in 


* Sec Be Potter, " Histoire du CIiristiaDisnie,” &c., vol. viii. ch.ii. iii. p. 27. 
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the grand and universal character of this system — in the reason^ 
ing which follows out, without any preconceived ideas, the 
spontaneous manifestations of the laws of nature and humanity, 
to harmonize with them evermore, through the medium of 
science and liberty, the institutions and collective tendencies^ of 
nations — that we think the chief element of the Italian genius 
exists. This reasoning avoids the dogmatic pretensions of theo- 
logical abstruseness, repels the dry negations of sceptical philo- 
sophy, and seeks the exact and progressive proportion between 
the reality of things and the conceptions of mind. Let us 
examine the works of those great men who in Italy followed out 
the various branches of natural and metaphysical sciences : let 
us consider the progress of their minds, hardly yet free from 
their scholastic leading-strings — from the a priori method of a 
corrupted Aristotelisin, which influenced all philosophical studies. 
We shall see them following two paths, which, starting from two 
opposite points, tended to the same end, namely, to draw to- 
gether and conciliate the two elements of knowledge : the real 
and the ideal — ontology and logic, in order to deduce a prac- 
tical and active result. We sec Bernardino Telesio, Tartaglia, 
Cardano, Della Porta, and later, the great Galileo, striving to 
simplicity and exactness, the functions of the mind 
to natural facts, divesting their judgments of all prejudice, and, 
with a rational method, opening the road to the discoverie^s of 
modern philosophers, to the clearer perception of the identity 
between the laws of the intellect and those of the outward world. 
Hence, the human mind purified of its errors, becomes the reflex, 
the mirror, the very form of the ^universe. Giordano Bruno, 
Campanclla, Vico, and others, applied the same method to 
their contemplation of the spiritual world, and were led 
to the conclusion of a real identity between the infinite and the 
finite, between unity and multiplicity, between the universal 
intelligence which informs the whole, and the particular intel- 
ligence which progressively discovers and conforms to its laws. 
Their metaphysics, therefore, led the way to the truths of posi- 
tive science, to the philosophy of history, to the appliances and 
developments of civilization, and tend to put an end to the 
apparent antagonism between Heaven and Earth, between theo- 
logy and science, between religion and practical life. This ten- 
dency of the Italian mind was manifested not alone in the 
solitary vrorking of privileged intellects ; it was the very animat- 
ing spirit of all the national works. A careful consideration of 
this civil-religious synthesis of the poetry, the art, and the 
politics of Italv in the brighter days of its freedom, before moral 
corruption Jiad laid open the way to foreign oppression, will be 
sufficient to prove this. The comments on Dante’s poem publicly 
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given after his death in the Cathedral of Florence; the political 
meetings of citizens, held in Churches, the fine arts popularly 
worshipped as a symbol of immortality, the harmonizing of the 
Classical with the Christian element in the monumental architec- 
ture of that epoch, were so many manifestations of the same ten- 
dency in the specific character oi the Latin-Italic race. Christian 
spiritualism was tempered by the influence of the Pythagorean 
and Hellenic traditions. It was held that through tnc exercise 
of patriotic virtues, through the progress of civic life, worked out 
in the sacred laws of the Republic, man could rise to God. This 
was, what modern Italians invoke, a truly Civil Religion, 

The philosophical Idea of Italy has remained in a germinal 
state in the works of her writers, and in the traditions of her 
free municipalities. The political dismemberment of the Penin- 
sula, the catholic reaction, and the foreign invasion, have sup- 
pressed every attempt to cultivate and give it moral and practical 
efficacy. But we arc convinced that the profound susceptibilities 
and energies which Providence aw’ards to the genius of a nation, 
may be smothered awhile, but not totally extinguished by exter- 
nal causes; and that they must, in due season, regain their 
power of action, and pursue their course, fulfilling the mission 
which, in the irresistible movement of nations, will fall to them. 
It is not, it cannot be, without interest to the future destinies of 
mankind, that Nature should have endowed the Italian mind 
with peculiar faculties and qualities, prompting them, three cen- 
turies ago, to sow the first seeds of a work which, notwithstand- 
ing the general })rogress of civilization, has never yet been pro- 
perly developed by other nations. Those seeds still exist in the 
depths of the Italian mind as a latent power that asks for action. 
The Italians feel it instinctively; hence the ardour with 
which they pursue this noble work ; hence the deep, though yet 
undefined, faith, for which they lay down their lives. Even 
those very men who believe they are merely agitating a political 
qiiestion, have, unconsciously, a higher aspiration in their hearts. 
Their endeavours all tend to a new and grander reconstruction 
of the religious and civil elements of society. 

There are three nations in Europe that have achieved great 
things, since all national life ceased to operate in Italy : Eng- 
\|nd, Germany, and France. For ourselves, as political liberty 
and religious reform gradually established a sound founda- 
tion for our activity and our individual independence, we de- 
voted all our powers with so much energy and perseverance 
to the furtherance of industry, commerce, natural science, and 
mechanic art, that no other nation in the world can now dispute 
our superiority on these grounds. Assisted by our geographical 
position, surrounded by the sea, and incited by a generous 
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instinct of carrying civilization with our conquests, we are found- 
ing nations for the spread of liberty and human culture in 
countries which not long ago were traversed only by the savage. 
Our race and our language have penetrated into the remotest 
regions, everywhere changing the face of the earth by fruitful 
improvements. But if, from all this outward work of material 
life, we turn to the examination of our interior life, and consider 
what is the measure of spiritual development amongst us, we 
cannot but be forcibly struck with the discrepancy between 
these two spheres of our existence. We are much less given to 
the inward investigations of philosophy — to all that is abstract 
and universal — than to empirical observations and practical con- 
clusions ; and as for what concerns the quiet of our consciences, 
we arc satisfied to rest in the narrow limits of our Creeds. In 
fact, whilst, as regards our moral life, an inane formality checks 
every sympathetic expansion of thought, and makes us loth to 
enter with mind and heart into the general developments of 
mankind in its onward course, so, as regards our political rela- 
tions, the utilitarian spirit of the moment exercises a baneful 
influence, which forbids our raising to its highest aim our civil 
propaganda. 

In Germany, the disproportion between the two above- 
mentioned elements is felt through a contrary effect There 
the absorption of thought in inward speculations, the almost 
exclusive devotion of intelligence to abstract reasoning, has led 
in a certain degree to the neglect of social interests. There the 
philosophical spirit excludes the habit of bringing its meta- 
physical theories to a practical result, and renders the mind 
unfit for action. Whilst criticism has overleaped every barrier 
of conventional form and authority, political existence and 
social relations are still under the absolute dominion of histo- 
rical right and the tradition of the Holy Roman Empire. In 
France, the facile and communicative spirit of her people has 
translated every idea into popular language ; but this, from a 
superficial conception which could not offer a solid basis on 
which to found a new order of things. In philosophy and in 
politics they had passed from one revolution to another, until 
faith was blighted, the moral world without rule or purpose, and 
the material world a prey to the cupidity of individuals and ^ 
the corruption of power. Now the great work of the future, the 
principal want of rising generations, is a re-organization, on a more 
harmonious scale, of the various elements of progress at present 
scattered among the nations. It is necessary that the positive 
tendencies of England, the abstract speculation of Germany, the 
democratic spirit of France, should together grow into a philo- 
sophical principle more vast, more comprehensive, more capable 
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of promoting in due proportions the natural development of the 
human powers. We look forward to the time when there 
shall exist a true harmony between the inward and outward 
life of man. 

Italy, in the middle ages, foresaw the want of this unity, and 
thought to realize it in the Papacy. Papacy is eifete, and Italy 
must enter with the rest of the nations on the progress towards 
a true and living unity. The Rome of the Popes must become 
the Rome of a free and advancing people. Such is the future 
which the philosophical laws of its history have in store for it. 

We shall conclude this paper with an exhortation which the 
work above cited, of Ausonio Franchi, has suggested to us, and 
which we address to the more enlightened minds of the Penin- 
sula. We would impress upon them that, however useful the 
criticism of the dominant theology may be in eradicating the last 
prejudices, this is neither the only nor the most important work 
that the Age requires. The tendencies of the people to reject 
the papal Church are too decided to require long arguments to 
convince them of its absurdity. The thing above all others 
desirable is to study the more positive and constructive part of 
the subject, — the ideas, the faith, and the institutions, which, on 
the dissolution of the old edifice, must organize and cement the 
new. We desire to see the educated intellect of the Italians, 
and of all others who, throughout Europe, dedicate themselves 
to* the same religrous, philosophical, and social problems, co- 
operate earnestly in this research. A series of investigations, 
which, from the traditions of the past, and the new data yielded 
by the progressive activity of nations, should trace out the 
special aptitudes of each, and their collective interests and 
duties, would constitute invaluable materials wherewith to carry 
out the desired synthesis. And we earnestly recommend the 
Italians, for their part, carefully to examine, from that point of 
view, the deposit of their intellectual wealth, and to interrogate 
the glorious inspirations of their ancestors. 
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Abt. II. — The J^rogress of Fiction as an Art. 

1* Scripiores Erotici Grcpci — Heliodorus ofTricca. 

2. Romances of Chivalry — Amadis of Gaul. 

3. Tfte Novels of Richardfioii^ Fielding^ and Smollett, 

4. Works of Mrs, Radciiffcy Miss Austin^ and Miss Burney, 
The Waverley Novels, 

5. Basil: a Tale of Modern Life, By W. Wilkie Collins. 1852. 

6* Daisy Burns, By Julia Kavanagh. Bentley. 

7. Hypatia; or, New Fbes with an Old Face, By the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. Rejmblished from Fraser’s Magazine.” 
1853. 

tout temps/’ says an old French writer, *^51 y a eu des 
J 7 hommes qiii out estc diligens d’escrirc ct rnettre en 
lumiere des choses vaincs. Cc qui plus Ics y a conviez est, que 
ils scavoient que leur labeurs scroient agreables h ceux de leurs 
sidcles, dont la pluspart a toujours aime la vanite comme le 
poisson. fait Teau.” The choses vaines” which so affronted 
the stern La Noue, and provoked this comemptuous opinion, 
were no other than the popular romanccs^hich, in his day, 
counted their scores of readers as eager as the thousands who 
now gasp for Mr. James’s ‘Mast,” or the new number of “ Bleak 
House.” Our indignant author grows eloquent in his abuse, 
and pathetic in his lamentations over the frivolous tastes of 
mankind. But when did reformer ever win aught but ignominy ? 
Hear the melancholy sequel; — “Si quelqu’un les eust voulu 
blasmer, on luy oust crache au visage !” 

The persecuting propensities of mankind have been enlisted 
in so many a strange cause, that possibly even this might have 
been turned to good account in skilful hands; but the preacher 
of i crusade against stories and story-tellers is decidedly un« 
fortunate in his choice of a “cry;” and should he find out his 
mistake by means of the unpleasant rebuff above mentioned, we 
can only say that he deserves it for his pains. The love q§ 
fiction is so strong and universal a passion, that it may be called 
a natural instinct of the human mind. We find it among all 
nations, and in all ages ; it is almost the only intellectual tie 
between barbarous and civilized man. Minstrel’s song and 
sage’s apologue were the first media through which the many 
learnt the higher thoughts of the few. We mid the “ Iliad” the 
foundation of Greek literature ; and the “ Fables of Bidpai” are 
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the earliest known offspring of the Indian mind. Fable and 
tale catch and rivet the attention of the untaught man, whose 
half awakened intellect refuses to grasp ideas conveyed in a form 
less tangible and dramatic. When Jotham sought to rouse the 
men of Shechem, he lifted up his voice, and spake — not a 
tedious harangue, or a lengthy history of his wrongs — ^but a 
pithy allegorical story : nor would the eloquence of Demosthenes 
have answered his purpose half so well as that short parable of 
the prudent trees and the fair-spoken bramble. In the infancy 
of literature it is the bard or minstrel who first rouses the 
popular mind to a perception of the unseen world of thought. 
Fable and story-book are ever the favourite nursery teachers as 
well of nations as of children ; and although both the one and the 
other may outgrow the simple tales w^h were the delight of 
flieir youth, the taste, the craving for fmion in some form, re- 
mains unabated when childish things have been long since put 
aside. None are too wise, none too foolish, to enjoy keenly the 
art which clothes imaginary beings with the garb of every-day 
humanity; no one is so insensible as to be wholly unmoved and 
uninterested by the joys and sorrows, the hopes and struggles of 
characters for whom his human sympathies have been awakened, 
and the highest mind gratefully turns from the prose of actual 
life to the brighter w^orld of fancy. Bruce used to beguile the 
weary hours of exile by reading some stirring romance to his 
followers; and when"^ Chaucer could not sleep, he had recourse 
to the same remedy ‘‘to rede and drive the night away” (he does 
not tell us what those who follow his example will be apt to 
suspect, that he found it an excellent sleeping draught). Every- 
body knows the verdict Dr. Johnson pronounced on the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield and De Foe and Swift, both voluminous writers, 
arc, and will be, remembered chiefly as the authors of the most 
perennially popular stories in the language. Who has not read 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” and “ Robinson Crusoe”? But how many 
have ever opened, even if they should chance to have heard 
of, “ The political History of the Devil,” or the “ Drapier’s 
Letters”? ^ ^ • 

It has been the tendency of modern writers of fiction to restrict 
themselves more and more to the actual and the possible ; and 
oqr taste would be offended w^ere they greatly to overstep these 
limitations, for a scientific, and somewhat sceptical age, has no 
longer the power of believing in the marvels which delighted our 
ruder ancestors. The carefully wrought story, which details 
events in orderly chronological sequence; which unfolds cha- 
racter according to those laws which experience teaches us to 
look for as well in the moral as the material world ; and which 
describes outward circumstances in their inexorable certainty, 
[Vol. LX, No. CXVIII.]— New Series, Vol. IV. No. IL A A 
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yielding to no magician’s wand, or enchanter’s spell, is essen- 
tially the production of a complex and advanced stage of society; 
nor do we meet with it until science and letters have reached a 
high place, and are established firmly enough to influence the 
popular mind, and to mingle with the popular tone of thought. 
We feel the chasm which separates one age from another as 
completely in the style of fiction which has prevailed, as in the 
phase of religious belief, or of scientific knowledge, which has 

1 peculiarly distinguished each period ; and contemporary romance 
itcrature is valuable not only for the light it incidentally casts 
upon those thousand minor points of habit and manners, the 
details of which are so precious when we attempt to fill up the 
hard stiff outline which history sketches, but also for the many 
glimpses it affords of^the direction of the popular taste, the 
received standard of ramrals, and the degree of mental refincmeift 
that existed. Without such knowledge we see the past only as 
a cold phantom instead of a living reality, and history loses its 
chief interest and use* 

But he who searches into ancient and mediaeval romance in 
the expectation of finding himself brought face to face with the 
actual thoughts and characters of the past, as he views the 
present in Vanity Fair,” will be disappointed. A story of the 
third century, or a novel of the fourteenth, sounds at first so 
promising; the very mention of them calls up delightful expec- 
tations. Now we think, at least, we shall learn something more 
of individual life than we can glean from the scanty records and 
dry facts of chronicler and compiler ; here we shall sec portrayed 
the domestic economy, the daily routine, the very dress and 
appearance of the folks of old ; we shall hear the fireside talk, 
and sympathise with the fireside affections and homely interests 
of private people like ourselves, instead of only knowing how the 
kings warred, and the queens bore children, and the nobles 
squabbled; which information, however valuable, helps us as 
little to restore a picture of the past as the Court Circular,” or 
Annual Register,” would enable some future inquirer to un- 
derstand how the English lived and spoke in the nineteenth 
century. But unhappily, the old romance-writers troubled their 
heads very little about these things ; they did not look at life 
msthetically ; they had no idea of depicting feelings and ex- 
periences in the strict analytical fashion, so much in vogue at 
the present time; and indeed, had they proposed such an 
object to themselves, they could hardly have produced a picture 
which we should recognise as life-like. Word-painting is an 
art, a great and difficult art, and one which does not exist in an 
unlettered age. The flinisiest modern novel that ever young 
lady devoured, or critic sneered at, is infinitely superior in 
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artistic arrangement and skilful continuity of plot to even the 
most readable of ancient fictions. Their dulness and monotony 
their clumsy machinery and improbable incidents, render them 
little interesting to persons who believe neither in witches 
nor fairies, who would prosecute a necromancer for obtaining 
money on false pretences, and show a giant at a fair. We 
regard them, therefore, much in the same light as we con- 
template barbarous pictures : both are devoid of perspective ; in 
the one we have impossible characters, in the other dislocated 
wrists. The picture indicates a shady grove by a vast con- 
glomerate of round apples perched on sticks; the story describes 
fearful shipwrecks, horrible slaughters, and miraculous ad- 
ventures, as the usual and natural accidents of human life. But 
we may, nevertheless, learn much from both — from the one, 
fashions of head-gear; from the other, fashions of thought; 
while the simple lact that the picture was once admired as a 
work of art, and the story held in honour as a literary perform- 
ance, is in itself abundantly instructive. 

Prose romance seems to have been an unknown element in 
Roman literature, and, with the one immortal exception of the 
Cyropaedia, we do not meet with it among the Greeks until the 
day of their glory was set. Their lively imagination found ample 
food in the fables of the old mythology, and there was little in 
the habits and manners of either Greek or Roman wdiich could 
furnish materials for works of this class. Private life, as we 
understand it, there was none, — and love, the grand theme of all 
northern poetry and romance, was too little hallowed by senti- 
ment, too untempered by respect, to rise above its oriental phase 
of mere sensualism. The ^^Milesiaca,” of Aristides of Miletus, are 
the first recorded examples of actual prose stories, and upon the 
translation which was made of these tales into Latin during 
Sylla’s life-time, Ovid wrote, — 

“ Vertit Aristidem Sisenna, nec obfuit illi 
Historic turpes inseruisse jocos,” 

A notice which might tend to console ns for their loss, if the 
anecdote respecting them mentioned by Plutarch did not sufB- 
ciently tell their licentious character. A certain young gentle- 
man, Rustius by name, has been snatched from oblivion by the 
fact of a copy of Aristides’s Tales having been found in his 
baggage (he was a Roman officer), after the defeat of Crassus by 
the pMthians. The conquering general, Surena, took the book, 
and laid it before the senate of Seleucia, with some severe com- 
ments on the depravity of a people who, even in war, could not 
abstain from works so infamous. The imitators of Aristides of 
later days did not sin less against purity and decency, if we may 
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judge by the earliest Milesian’^ Tale extant — ** Lucius, or the 
Ass,” — which Apuleius reproduced in his Metamorphoses/* 
Sir George Head, in venturing to give these an English dress, 
has necessarily omitted much, and might have omitted more, to 
render them tolerable to modern readers. 

It is strange how long the human mind will resist change; 
how willingly it consents to jog along in some track marked out 
by the authority of custom; and how tenaciously it will cling to 
some form or fashion, the use and even the meaning of which 
has long since passed away. We are told that once when pro- 
fligacy had reached an extraordinary height, a certain Thibetian 
king commanded that no woman should leave her house without 
first hideously disfiguring her face by a coat of black varnish; 
and to this day all the l|dies of Lassa hold it not onlj decorous 
and proper, but a clear religious duty, to blacken their faces ere 
they encounter the public gaze. How" many follow the example 
of the pious ladies of Lassa ! There is no chapter in the history 
of human thought and human action in which this obstinate 
obedience to the letter (which, after all, is only a disguise for 
mental indolence) does not appear, and certainly it is not 
wanting in literature. There, to one originator, we have ten 
thousand copyists — on^ sincere thinker is echoed by a host of 
parrots. It would seem a natural expectation, that a book 
written in the fourth century after Christ, should in some way 
carry the impress of its age upon it, considering what times 
those were — Christianity at last the state-religion — the old cor- 
rupt civilization dying out, and no man knowing the destinies of 
the new — the great resistless tide of northern barbarism sweeping 
on and destroying as it went — considering, we say, all these 
things, would it not seem impossible that a man with a brain to 
think, and a pen to write, should be able to sit down and com- 
pose a book, as if the world was going on smoothly and plea- 
santly, and, in fact, had nothing particular the matter with it? 
But so it was. In that tremendous age there flourished a school 
of novel writers, who continued pcrseveringly to imitate a purely 
conventional and artificial type, as if there were no more im- 
portant things to be thought of, and as if the stereotyped forms 
of heathenism w^ere to last and interest for ever. Stranger still, 
a Christian, and a Christian bishop, was the chief author, if not 
the actual inventor of this school. iVbout the end of the fourth 
century after Christ, Heliodorus, bishop of Tricca, in Thessaly, 
wrote his Ethiopica,” or history of Theagenes and Chariclea, 
and after him came, as is supposed, the Ephesiaca,” or loves of 
Abrocomes and Anthia, by Xenophon of Ephesus; The Loves 
of Clitophon and Leucippe,” by Achilles Tatius; and some 
others, of which, The Loves of Daphnis and Chloe,” a pastoral 
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of the Paul and Virginia stamp, is the best known. The 
Ethiopica is infinitely the best of these performances, and was 
even copied by the first French novelists of the seventeenth 
century. Racine admired it so much, that when a student at 
Port Royal, he was found by his director eagerly reading it, 
whereupon the director straightway put the book in the fire. 
The pupil, however, was not to be so baffled, and procured 
another copy, which shared the same fate as the first; having 
possessed himself of a third, he learnt it by heart — believe who 
may! — and then carried it to the director, telling him that he 
was welcome to serve it as he had done the others. Without 
pretending to share the poet’s enthusiasm, or to think it alto* 
gether deserved, we admit that Heliodorus is greatly superior 
to his imitators, and that, in comparison with Xenophon of 
Ephesus (whom, however, some have not thought it a profanation 
to rank beside his great namesake), he is almost graphic. The 
qpening scene is very striking and well worked up, but pre- 
sently the thread of the tale becomes so hopelessly twisted and 
entangled, that it is wonderful that Racine did not lose his 
senses before the end of the first volume. The hero and heroine, 
Theagencs and Chariclea, meet where Greek heroes and heroines 
only could, at a public festival, and fall desperately in love at 
once. They contrive to elope, and embark on board a ship, 
the captain of which, as a matter of course, becomes instantly 
enamoured of the luckless maid: she escapes him, however, only 
to fill! into the hands of a band of robbers, together with the faithful 
Theagenes. In due course, Trakinos, the chief, conceives an 
ardent passion for her, and entreats her to marry him, the faithful 
Theagenes being considered and treated en frere throughout. 
Then comes a shipwreck, and next an arrival in Egypt, when 
Trakinos urgently presses his suit: Chariclea perfidiously desires 
him to prepare a mock nuptial feast, persuades Peloros, the 
second in command (who, it is almost superfluous to mention, is 
also fi;^ntically in love with her), to take the opportunity of 
attacking his chief, which he docs, and kills hiraf and is then 
himself slain by Theagenes. These little difficulties thus satis- 
factorily removed, more robbers supervene, under Thy am is, the 
valiant and injured son of the chief priest of Memphis, driven 
to his present mode of life by an usurping younger brother who 
had unlawfully deprived him of his inherited dignities. He is, 
of course, captivated inevitably by the beauty of Chariclea, who 
again displays great address, and — but we will not weary our 
readers by giving them the whole of this marvellous tale. Various 
other personages appear on the stage, and the plot is seriously 
complicated by the conduct of a highly obnoxious and indecorous 
character, « KciKi<rrri 0<cr/3yj, and a very wicked vroman, wife of 
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the satrap Oroondales, who falls in love with the exemplary 
Theagenes, and endeavours to poison his innocent Chariclea. 
Some intricate details are furnished by a garrulous old gentle- 
man, who talks uninterruptedly through nearly half a volume,-— 
finally, the fortunes of war having made them prisoners, Chariclea 
and her lover come before Hydaspes king of Ethiopia, and 
Persina his wife, and are on the point of being sacrificed — the 
one to the sun, and the other to the moon, when it is discovered 
that Chariclea is the king’s own daughter, and the story con- 
cludes to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Schoell, the author of the " llistoire de la Litterature 
Grecque,” observes upon this novel, and the same may be said of 
the whole race of Greek romances, — Des pirates, des combats, 
des enlcivemens, des captivites, des reconnoissances, \oilk tous 
les ressorts des Ethiopiques. Cetouvrage ne fait point connoitre 
I’etat de la societe; il n’offre que des moeurs fictives, et ne repre- 
sente ni un siecle ni un peuple.” A singular chance first introf 
duced this work to the West. A soldier of Anspach, serving in 
Hungary, under the Margrave Casimir of Brandenbourg, while 
assisting at the pillage of Matthias Corvinus’s famous library at 
Buda, was attracted by the rich ornaments of a manuscript which 
he accordingly carried off, and sold to Vincent Obsopoeus, who 
published it at Basle in 1534, and thus gave the Ethiopics to 
modem Europe. The episcopal example of Heliodorus seems 
to have made romance writing a favourite clerical amusement. 
Achilles Tatius was also a bishop; Turpin, the reputed author 
of the Life of Charlemagne and Roland” — the first romance of 
chivalry, — ^was bishop of Rheims; in later times, Iluet, bishop of 
Avranches, wrote a novel and translated Longus; an archdeacon 
of Sens i^omposed " Les Aventures de Lycidas et de Clorinthc,” 
in the ^Xteenth century; and, in the seventeenth, almost the 
only two specimens of English fiction are both by prelates; 
Raoelais was a Franciscan friar; Sterne was a country clergy- 
man; and we owe Telemaque to an archbishop. 

But stone# like these old Greek romances could not long 
interest. Cold relics of a dead faith and a dying age, there was 
nothing in them to which the living sympathies of living men 
could respond, and wanting this germ of vitality they have 
mouldered away in libraries unknown and unread, and are va- 
luable mainly as being curious memorials of the deeply enjgrained 
paganism of thought and idea, in the so-called Christian con- 
temporaries of Chrysostom and Ambrose. In the long night of 
barbarism which followed, the dim lamp of literature was well 
nigh extinguished, and when at last the rude Teutonic races 
began to find out that they too had ideas, and must express 
them, these ideas were veiy unlike those of the polished Heli- 
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odotus, and uttered in a tongue which would have shocked hia 
elegant Greek taste. Europe, intellectually, had gone back ta 
infancy again, and, childlike, preferred listening to nursery 
rhymes to learning its letters and writing copies. Men could not 
read, but they could listen: and for this reason almost all the 
romances of the middle ages were metrical, and were either sung 
by minstrel and troubadour, or recited from memory. 

“ In ancient song and story, marvels high are told. 

Of knights of high emprise, and adventures manifold; 

Of joy and merry feasting; of lamenting, woe, and fear; 

Of champion’s bloody battles, many marvels shall ye hear'' 

Thus opens the famous Nibelungcn Lied,” and the not less 
celebrated Helden Buch” concludes with the notice : Henry 
of Ofterdingen has sung this adventure so masterly, that princes 
loved him for it, and gave him silver and gold, pennies, and 
rich garments.” 

War and adventure, giants and dwarfs, fabulous exploits of 
heroes, who quaff goblets of human blood, slay their enemies by 
tens of thousands, and devoutly go to mass, are the ever popular 
themes of these stirring old barbaric poems. The preface to 
the Helden Buch” gives such a curiously circumstantial account 
of the uses of dwarfs, otherwise known as gnomes or kobolds^ 
that we cannot forbear quoting it : — 

It should be known for wljat reason God created the great giants 
and the little dwarfs, and subsctpiently the heroes. First, he produced 
the dwarfs, because the mountains lay waste and useless, and valuably 
stores of silver and gold and pearls were concealed in them. There- 
fore God made the dwarfs right wise and crafty, that they could 
distinguish good and bad, and to what uses all thingg should be 
applied ; he gave them nobility, so that they, as well as the i^roes, were 
kings and lords ; and he gave them great riches. And the t%asou why 
God created the giants was, that they should slay the wild beasts and 
worms, (dragons, serpents), and thus enable the dwarfs to cultivate the 
mountains in safety. But after some time it happened that the giants 
became wicked and unfaithful, and did much harm to the dwarfs. 
Then God created the heroes, who were of a middle rank between the 
dwarfs and giants. And, it should be known, that the heroes were 
worthy and faitliful for many years; they paid all observance and 
honour to the ladies, protected widows and orphans, did no liarm to 
women except when their life was in danger, were always ready to 
assist them, and often showed their manhood before them, both in sport 
and in earnest. It should also be known, that the heroes were always 
emperors, kings, dukes, earls ; and served under lords, as knights and 
quires ; and that they were all noblemen, and no one was a peasant. 

Irom these are descended all lords and noblemen.” 

• 

Here are all the ideas of a new age of feudalism and cbivaliy^ 
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and they are the staple ideas of all mediaeval romance. Besides 
the minstrels who sang these national lays, there were others 
whom Chaucer mentions in his Third Boke of Fame,” as 
jestours, 

** that tellen tales, 

Both of wepyng and of game, — 

who appear to have been gestours,” relaters of gests (Latin, 
gesta) or adventures in prose^ and it is to them that we must 
trace the early prose romances of chivalry. We find foreign 
elements in the fictions of these times. Many of the exploits 
attributed to Charlemagne are taken from a fabulous history of 
Alexander the Great, which Simeon Seth, a physician of Con- 
stantinople in the eleventh century, amused himself by trans- 
lating from the Persian, and which was the source of many 
romances; and the ‘‘ Dolopathos, or Romance of the Seven 
Sages,” written by a monk, w^as imitated from a very ancient 
Persian tale, entitled, ‘‘ The Fables of Sjmtipa.” In the “ Gesta 
Romanorum,” and the “Golden Legend” of Jacobus de Vora- 
ginc, we have some curious examples of monkish imagination 
and ignorance; such as histories of heroes who set forth on 
toilsome pilgrimages on the very day of their marriage ; of “ a 
Danish king who goes to war against the three kings wliom the 
star in the east guided to Jerusalem of Titus, wdio calls in the 
magical arts of “ Master Virgil ;” and of “ King Claudius,” who 
bestows his daughter on the wise philosopher Socrates. Saint- 
ehip and miracles, and lifelong penances, are the ideal excellen- 
cies in these stories ; but among them are also preserved many 
traditions and tales of far greater antiquity, and which were 
borrowed from, and adopted by, Boccaccio, and the early 
Italian novelists. 

But the genuine old romance of chivalry has still a charm ; 
there is something in its pictures of knightly honour, high and 
true, of ladies bright, and deeds of daring, which even yet 
speaks to our imagination, and which has still a large share in 
the popular conception of heroism and nobility; and w’^e can w^ell 
conceive what must have been thfe passionate admiration for 
these compositions when the reader traced in them a gorgeous 
and ideal likeness (very ideal it was) of the life around him. 
Take, for instance, the opening chapter of Amadis of Gaul; 

“ Not many years after the passion of our Redeemer, there was a 
Christian king in the lesser Britain, by name Gariiiter, who, being in 
the law of truth, was of much devotion and good ways. This king had 
two daughters by a noble lady, his wife. The eldest was married to 
Languines, king of Scotland: she was called the lady •of the garland, 
because her husband, taking great pleasure to behold her beautiful 
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tresses, would have them covered only with a chaplet of flowers, 
Elisena, the other daughter, was far more beautiful, and, although she 
had been demanded in marriage by many great princes, yet she would 
wed with none, but, for her solitary and holy life, was commonly called 

the lost devotee King Garinter, who was somewhat stricken 

in years, took delight in hunting. It happened one day, that having 
gone from his town of Alima to the chase, and being separated from 
his people, as ho went along the forest saying his prayers, he saw to the 
left a brave battle of one knight against two.” 

The one knight slays his opponents, and proves to be Perion, 
king of Gaul. Garinter invites him to come home with him, 
and he slays a lion in his way for a little diversion. As was to 
be expected, the guest and Elisena fall in love, and (such is the 
usual course in all these romances) by-and-by Elisena becomes 
the mother of Amadis, the hero of the tale. She is obliged to 
conceal his birth, foj: death would be her punishment. — ‘‘ Tliis, 
so cruel and abominable custom, endured till the* coming of the 
good king Arthur, who was the best king that ever there reignfed, 
and he revoked it at the time when he slew Floyon in battle 
before the gates of Paris I” The character of Amadis represents 
the model of a perfect knight, sans peur et sans reproche^ glorious 
in beauty and unrivalled in strength; generous, iByal, and 
brave; the defender of the weak, the avenger of the oppressed; 
the type of chivalrous gallantry; in short, the embodiment of all 
the virtues most reverenced in a semi-barbarous age, and the 
original of that somewhat anomalous aggregate of qualities which 
constitutes still the abstract notion of a high born gentleman. It 
was the natural beau ideal of the fourteenth centuiy, when to 
fight was more honourable than to think, when the profession of 
arms was the wonted calling of the great and the high born, and 
when a certain degree of contempt attached to the pursuit 
of more peaceful arts and accomplishments. During that mo- 
mentous illness which transformed Ignatius Loyola fVom the 
courtier and the warrior into the religious enthusiast, ** Amadis 
of Gaul” was one of his favourite bocS:s; and, it will be remem- 
bered, the curate especially excepted it, as well as Tirante the 
White,” and “Palmeirin of England,” when he purged Don 
Quixote’s library. Many were the imitations of this famous 
romance; and, by way ot improving it, Montalvo added sixteen 
more books containing the whole history of Esplandian, the son 
of Amadis, written in a style very inferior to the original, there- 
by, as Mr. Hallam observes, deserving at least the praise or 
blame of making the entire work unreadable by the most patient 
or the most idle of mankind.” The extreme unreality, and still 
more, the inordinate length of these romances, provoked an 
antidote. Very heroic they might be, but excessively dull they 
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unquestionably were; and a school of a totally different character 
sprang up, which exchanged the noble dramatis personm of 
gallant knights and lovely dames for a far less exalted corps 
Ibramatique^ and founded its claims to popularity on the exhi* 
bition of the rogueries practised by designing innkeepers, and 
the grotesque vicissitudes of half-starved servant boys. The 
short lively stories of Boccaccio and Sacchetti, and the Spanish 
Novela picoresca^ leaving the well worn themes of chivalry, are 
founded usually on real or probable incidents, delineated with 
the comic side outwards, and exposing unscrupulously the vices 
and foibles of mankind. Faithless wives, dissolute and knavish 
priests, pages who ^^get on” by lying and stealing, unsuspecting 
masters duped by transparent tricks, are the most prominent 
characters in these tales, sketched often with much humour, but 
oftener still with much greater coarseness. Broad practical 
jokes, and the vulgar triumphs and disappointments of clever 
rogues and vain fools, are, after all, but mean subjects for art; 
and even the inimitable pen of Le Sage does not elevate the 
comic novel much above the level of a burlesque — ^it is still the 
Farce of Romance. It is sometimes urged, that works of this 
character are truer to nature, and exhibit human life in more 
faithful cSlours, than those which paint scenes of a higher and 
sublimer kind; and this no doubt is true, but only partially so. 
It is true that a Gil Bias may be more easily met with than a 
Bayard, that a Pecksniff is a commoner character than a Sidney, 
and that Becky Sharps are more plentiful than Lady Jane 
Greys. But a work professedly comic restricts itself in great 
measure to the low moral standard and sordid schemes of 
heroes like Gil Bias, rarely touching upon higher ground ; and 
herein lies its untruth. If it be false to describe the average 
run of mankind as demigods, it is equally so to set them down 
as systematic rascals, and of the two extremes a caricatured por- 
trait is less pleasing than an ideal one. The intrigues and 
witticisms of a buffoon, however well related, awaken but a poor 
kind of interest ; and the writer whose pictures of life provoke 
only a broad grin, has taken too low and too narrow a view of 
human nature to deserve a high place among the masters of 
fiction. The Spanish and Italian novels of this class are deeply 
impregnated with that mocking and licentious spirit which is the 
natural tone of thought in an age too enlightened for superstition, 
but neither earnest nor pure enough for morality, and the mind 
turns away at once saddened and revolted by the impression of 
intense eartliliness and sensuality these stories leave upon it. 
In comparison with them, the old fashioned tales of chivalry are 
refined and ennobling, but the taste for these last was already 
declining when Cervantes gave it its deathblow, and the follies 
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of the immortal knight of La Mancha compelled the world to * 
recognise the absurdity of perpetuating ideas long since outgrown 
and obsolete. The old unreal and artificial style, howeverj* 
lingered tenaciously, and especially in France. ^ D^Urfe in pas^ 
tqral, and Gemberville in the heroic style, T which simply means 
calling characters cast in the approved cnivalrous mould by 
historical names,) had a fashionable popularity in the time of- 
Louis XllL, though to modern readers they are unspeakably 
tame and tedious: Calprenede poured forth his voluminous 
Cassandra’’ in ten octavo volumes ; and the celebrated Madlle. 
de Scuderi— *thc correspondent of Queen Christina, and the 
honoured of the Grand Monarque — delighted her contem- 

f oraries by her equally long romances of Cyrus and C161ie. 
t is to France, nevertheless, that we owe the first attempt to 
shdke off the fetters of precedent and fashion in novel wntiiJg, 
and to exhibit the living manners of living people in place of the 
tedious felicities of Arcadias, a la Louis Quatorze. Towarcb 
the end of the seventeenth century, before Fielding or Richard- 
son were born, Madame La Fayette published a novel, in which 
she has described the characters and manners of her own time, 
and for which she deserves to be remembered. This work, 
entitled ‘^La Princesse de Cleves,” was very popular in ite 
day; Fontenellc professed to have read it through four several 
times; it was patronised by theologians, and quoted in so^ 
mons. The story turns upon the unhappy, but not guilty, attach- 
ment of a married lady and her lover ; but, in justice to Madame 
La Fayette, we must add, that she has avoided the style of 
treatment by which the modem echoes of that unfailing plot 
contrive to amaze inexperienced, and startle modest readers; 
and La Princesse de Cleves” is singularly free from the coarse- 
ness which characterizes our own earlier novels, and the senti- 
mental viciousness of a numerous tribe of French ones and their 
imitators. 

The page of English romance was almost a blank until the last 
century, and, for this, two reasons may be given: the first, that 
Britain was, for a long time, considerably behind France and Spain 
in civilization and luxury ; the second, that it was immersed in the 
more serious work of repeated civil wars. Prose fiction is not 
the expression of very earnest feeling: a man may dash off a 
military song like Tyrtaeus of old, or young Korner in later 
days, whilst awaiting the shock of the combat, and the excite- 
ment of the moment will give it a higher perfection than art 
could bestow ; for poetry is the language of pa^ion, and the 
reader is carried away by his human sympathy with the feelii^ 
of the writer, rather than by his description of it. But a prose ^ 
fiction Inquires leisure and thought ; it is not the outpouring of 
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n heart too full to be silent^ but a work of time and art ; and 
when war is at our doors, and its ravages are seen by our hearths 
lE^nd in our homes, a man is not exactly in the mood to sit in his 
study and compose a history of fictitious dangers and woes ; he 
has too many real ones to think of to leave his mind calm enough 
for the work. Sir Philip Sidney^s Arcadia,” however, which 
appeared in the reign of Elizabeth, showed that when the sword 
was laid down, the same hand had no inaptitude for the pen, 
and the last of the chevaliers sans peur et sans reproche was the 
last to echo the old themes that belonged to a time already past. 
A fiercer struggle than that of the Roses was already in prepara- 
tion, and when the strong hand which had held the reins of the 
state resigned them to the weaker grasp of James, men’s minds 
were too deeply occupied with the stern realities of life to think 
of light literature. The feeling which was becoming general in 
the nation may be gathered from Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson’s de- 
scription of the new reign; — ‘‘ The honour, wealth, and glory 
of the nation wherein Queen Elizabeth left it, were soon prodi- 
gally wasted by this thriftless heir; the nobility of the land 
utterly debased by selling honours to public sale, and conferring 
tjiem on persons that had neither blood nor merits fit to wear, 
nor estates to bear up their titles, but were fain to invent pro- 
jects to pill (plunder) the people and pick their purses for the 
maintenance of vice and lewdness. The apostasy from holiness 
stirred up sorrow, indignation, and fear in all that retained any 
love of God in the land, whether ministers or people; the 
ministers warned the people of the approaching judgments of 
God, but at court they were hated, disgraced, and reviled, and, 
in scorn, had the name of Puritan fixed upon them.” The storm 
which was thus seen gathering in the distance, soon over- 
shadowed the land ; and the great rebellion once more called on 
men to abandon the pen for the sword. It was not till peace 
was restored that the leisure of a former soldier in the parlia- 
mentary army gave a place in this department of literature even 
to Puritanism ; and The Pilgrim’s Progress,” — the most uni- 
versally popular fiction ever written — expressed the feeling of 
the age just past. A great change came over the country with 
the restoration of the licentious Charles IL, and it had its expo- 
nent in the questionable productions of Aphra Behn, and the 
plays of Congreve and others, which the nicer taste, if not the 
greater purity of modern times has banished, in great measure, 
from our theatres, and wholly from the drawing-room. 

Another stormy period made a fresh pause in the history of 
fiction, and it was not till the arbitrary projects of the second 
James had been defeated, and the liberties of England estab- 
lished on a firm foundation, that our sober countrymen found time 
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to thiuk of amusing themselves with — we must not say the lighter 
productions of literary art, for the ponderous size of Itichardson’'s 
novels forbids the term — but with the fictitious interest attached 
to unreal personages. From this period the revolution in the 
style of English fiction was complete. The heroes and heroines 
oi Richardson’s novels seem as far removed from our own habits 
and modes of thinking as if the}*^ had lived in the days of King 
Alfred, but they are men and women notwithstanding; the feel- 
ings and passions common to human nature in all ages, are 
worked out in all their nicer shades with the hand of a master, 
and however stiff and stately they may appear, we still feel, that 
beneath shirt-frills and square coats, hoops and ruffles, the heart 
beat with the same emotions, the brain teemed with the same 
busy thoughts as our own. Fiction had now established itself as 
an art, and the novelist put in a claim to the chair of the 
moralist and the philosopher. The greater refinement of man- 
ners in modern days may render Richardson’s pictures of life 
revolting to our more fastidious tastes, and we may doubt hia 
judgment in unveiling scenes of vice which the pure need never 
Avitness in real life ; but never arc these sceries made to pander 
to the evil passions of human nature ; and they inspire as much 
disgust in the perusal as would be felt by the innocent in wit- 
nessing the reality. We can hardly say the same of his succes- 
sors in the art. yielding and Smollett, however clever in their 
delineation® and sometiwes caricatures of life, offend by, we had 
almost said, the studied coarseness of even their best scenes and 
descriptions; and if, as we have assumed, the most popular 
works of fiction may be taken as a measure of the taste and 
morals of the age which admired them, we must place those ot 
our ancestors very low. Fielding professedly writes from nature ; 
nor could he have won his great popularity as 'a living writer 
had his characters been too much exaggerated to appear truthful 
in the eyes of his own generation ; but even when all allowance 
is made for the degree of caricature almost inseparable from 
comic writing, what an impression his novels leave of low senti- 
ment, coarse habits, and the prevalence of gross vice everywhere, 
and in all classes 1 What a scene, for instance, is that in which 
Parson Adams and Fanny are brought before the Justice, who, 
in the height of his mirth and his cups, bethought himself of 
the prisoners, and telling his company he believed they should 
have good sport in their examination, ordered them into his pre- 
sence r The drunken guests who assail the girl with indecent 
jokes; the wag of the party, who insists upon ‘^capping” verses 
with Adams ; the discovery of the manuscript of iEsenylus iu 
the possession of the latter, which the justice and his clerk con- 
sider to be some seditious document in cypher, while one of the 
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^company ventures to suggest that ‘Mt looked very much like 
:Greek/’ but not having seen any for so long, he hesitates to de- 
cide the question; and the final reference of this knotty point to 
the rector of the parish, who settles it by pronouncing the manu- 
script to be an ancient copy of one of the fathers, commencing 
with the catechism in Greek, Pollaki toi — what’s your name?” 
form altogether a scene such as it is to be hoped could never be 
witnessed in these days. Yet that it was not very much beyond 
the truth may be gathered from a nearly contemporary witness, 
who, not having the interest of a story to keep up, had no temp- 
tation to over colouring. Mr. Addison, in a paper on precedency, 
terms rural squires ^Uhe illiterate body of the nation,” and 
excuses their position, below the three^ learned professions, 
because “ they are in a state of ignorance, or, as we usually say, 
do not know their right hand from their left.” Although in 
doing so wc are guilty of anticipating the subject somewhat, we 
cannot resist the temptation of bringing past and present into 
contrast by comparing Mr. Thackeray’s “ Esmond” with the 
veritable novels of those unspiritual days. In spite of its almost 
faultless style, and general accuracy of costume and colour, we 
feel at once that it is the work of a mind reared in a different 
atmosphere, and grown in a richer soil. No great author of our 
time, least of all Sir. Thackeray, could write like either Fielding 
or Smollett; and the work would not be tolerated were it at- 
tempted. There is one point espcciallytwhich is a %narked an% 

e culiar characteristic of Mr. Thackeray’s writing, and which 
trays, most of all, the thinker of the nineteenth century dis- 
guised in the velvet coat and wig of Queen Anne’s reign. In 
his searching and unfaltering exposure of those moral and social 
hollownesses which observers less faithful most readily gloss over, 
Mr. Thackeray has not spared the fireside, and has laid bare the 
unspoken and unpitied woes which lurk there, with stern and 
terrible justice. No female pen, even in these days, has more 
resolutely denied the old-fashioned and pleasant belief in the 
happiness of marriage and the fair lot of woman therein; and a 
century ago, certainly such philosophy as Mr. Thackeray’s on 
such a subject would hardly have occurred to a plain gentleman 
like Mr. Henry Esmond. Let any one contrast the character of 
Fielding’s Amelia — the model wife, who loves her husband rather 
better than she did before on discovering his infidelity — with the 
following reflections, and he will see at once how. great is the 
change which has come over the spirit of this age. 

There’s not a writer of my time of any note, with the exception of 
poor Dick Steele, that does not speak of a woman as of a slave, and 
Bcom and use her as such, Mr. Pope, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Gay, every one of ’em sings in this key ; each according to his 
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imture and politenesisr ; and louder and fouler than all in abiise^ is Dr. 
Swift, who spoke of thm as he treated them, worst of all. « . • « If it 
bo painful to a woman to find herself mated for life to a boor, and 
ordered to love and honour a dullard: it is worse still for the man 
himself, perlmps, whenever in his dim comprehension the idea dawaa 
that his slave and drudge yonder is, in truth, his superior ; that the 
woman who does his bidding and submits to his humours, should be his 
lord ; that she can think a thousand things beyond the power of his 
muddled brains, and that in yonder head, on the pillow opposite him, 
lie a thousand feelings, mysteries of thought, latent scorns and rebel- 
lions, whereof he only dimly perceives the existence as they look out 
furtively from her eyes : treasures of love doomed to perish without a 
hand to gather thorn ; sweet fancies and images of beauty that would 
grow and unfold themselves into flowers; bright wit that would shine 
like diamonds could it be brought into the sun : and the tyrant in pos- 
session crushes the outbreak of all these, drives them back like slaves 
into the dungeon and darkness, and chafes without that his prisoner is 
rebellious, and his sworn subject undutiful and refractory. So the 
lamp was out in Castlewood Hall, and the lord and lady saw each other ^ 
as they were : with her illness and altered beauty, my lord’s fire for his 
wife disappeared; with his selfishness and faithlessness her foolish 
fiction of love and reverence was rent away. Love? — ^who is to love 
what is base and unlovely? llespect? — who is to respect what is gross 
and sensual? Not all the marriage oaths sworn before all the parsons, 
Cf^inals, ministers, muftis and rabbins in the world can bind to that 
monstrous allegiatice.” — Eavnond, voL i., p. 248. 

1 ^' . ^ 

This Review has already borne ample testimony to the rare 
merits of Mr. Thackeray’s works; a further recurrence to them 
here, therefore, would be out of place, but it was impossible to 
speak of the novels of the eighteenth century without being 
reminded of a book whose best merits are •perhaps those which 
render it most 2 «rdike the literature of the period it is designed 
to illustrate. 

As the last century approached its close, the change of man- 
ners once more marked itself strongly in the fictions of the time. 
Lady authors became more numerous — the Minerva press looms 
heyily in the distance, and the new school makes up for its 
inferiority in power and nature, by irreproachable modesty and 
propriety of tone. It was reserved to the present century to 
prove that both qualities could exist together. Clara Reeve’s 

Old English Baron,” and the multitude of romances of its age 
and stamp, strike us as more vapid than their kindred composi- 
tions of the present; but it is rather the old-fashioned style and 
diction of the former which sound stiff and strange to our ears, 
than much intrinsic excellence in the latter, that produce this 
impression. For ourselves, we much question whether the 
popularity of many favourite novels to be had now at all the 
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libraries^ will outlive Mrs. Inchbald’s: and Ve do not see that 
the authoresses whose pages are full of excruciating heart agonies, 
and minute descriptions of the state of the weather, have claims 
to more lasting fame than Mrs* Radcliffe has won by her tre- 
mendous apparatus of thunder-storms and trap-doors. It was 
the fashion tnen to construct a story out of strange and unnatural 
circumstances ^ — it is the fashion now to elaborate it out of morbid 
feelings and over-wrought sensibilities^ and, like all fashions which 
contradict nature, both must pass away, for both have grown out 
of a taste which must be transitory. To secure an enduring 
name, something mdre than this is needed, and the high reputa- 
tion which Miss Austin’s novels gained, and still retain, is a 
proof of the ready appreciation which is alw^ays felt when an 
author dares to be natural. Without brilliancy of any kind — 
without imagination, depth of thought, or wide experience. Miss 
Austin, by simply describing what she knew and had seen, and 
making accurate portraits of very tiresome and uninteresting 
people, is recognised as a true artist, and will continue to be 
admired, when many authors more ambitious, and believing 
themselves filled with a much higher inspiration, will be neglected 
and forgotten. There is an instinct in every unwarped mind 
which prefers truth to extravagance, and a photographic picture, 
if it be only of a kitten or a hay-stack, is a pleasanter subject in 
the eyes or most persons (were they brave enough to admit ft), 
than many a glaring piece of mythology, which those who pro4l 
fess to worship High Art find themselves called upon to pro- 
nounce divine. People will persist in admiring what they can 
appreciate and understand, and Wilkie will keep his place 
among national favourites when poor Haydon’s Dentatus is 
turned to the wall.* But Miss Austin’s accurate scenes from 
dull life, and Miss Burney’s long histories of amiable and per- 
secuted heroines, though belonging to the modern and refdhned 
school of novels, must still be classed in the lower division. As 
pictures of manners, they are interesting and amusing, but they 
want the broader foundation, the firm granite substratum, whicn 
the great masters who have followed them have taught qp to 
expect. They show us too much of the littlenesses and trivi- 
alities of life, and limit themselves so scrupulously to the sayings 
and doings of dull, ignorant, and disagreeable people, that their 
very truthfulness makes us yawn. They fall short of fulfilling 
the objects, and satisfying tne necessities of Fiction in its highest 
aspect— as the art whose office it is ** to interest, to please, aiid 
sportively to elevate — to take man from the low passions and 
miserable troubles of life into a higher region, to beguile weary 
and selfish pain, to excite a generous sorrow at vicissitudes not bis 
own, to raise the passions into sympathy with heroic troubles, and 
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to admit the soul into that serener atmosphere from which it 
rafelj^ returns to ordinary existence without some memory or 
association which ought to enlarge the domain of thought^ and 
exalt the motives of action.’’* 

It was a happy opening of a rich and un worked mine when 
Miss Edgeworth gave her humorously descriptive tales of Irish 
life to the world — most happy if, as Sir Walter Scott declareSj^ 
they had the merit of first suggesting to him the idea of a series 
of stories illustrative of the character and manners of his own 
country, and we owe the Waverley novels to that idea. Of those 
world-known fictions, eulogy seems superfluous, and criticism 
almost impertinent. They have long since taken their honoured 

S lace in all English hearts and book*cases, and even the grand 
iscovery made some few years back by a certain class of 
reformers that the tendency of some of them is so pernicious and 
dangerous, that they cannot safely be put in the hands of the 
young, has, we trust and believe, not effected much towards 
dislodging them. Never, perhaps, did any author win so quickly, 
and retain so permanently, universal popularity, as Walter Scott* 
He had the unusual fortune to be as thoroughly appreciated 
during his lifetime, as he has been since, — not even a French- 
man, emulous of adding an article to the creed which affirms the 
mediocrity of Shakespeare and the incompetency of Wellington, 
has ventured to doubt his genius or grudge his fame, and the 
iJiappy talent with which the author of Aimc Vert” has imi- 
tated his tone of thought and colouring in that clever story, pur- 
porting to be a French translation of an unpublished work by 
him, tells of a familiar acquaintance with the original on the 
part of the author, and the public he wrote for. Mr. James has 
unhappily proved that historical novels are not of necessity 
either engrossing or brilliant, but until ‘‘ Waverley” set the 
exa4|)le, no one had tried to write them, and the transition from 
the harmless twaddle and weak nonsense of the old-fashioned 
romances to the pages of Ivanhoe” and Old Mortality” was 
something very like enchantment. To restore the image of 
times long past, and to give it its natural tone — to be, as it were, 
the interpreter between far distant ages — is perhaps the highest, 
as it is unquestionably the most difficult, achievement of Fiction, 
and here, with but one exception, Scott is still unrivalled. Sir E. 
B. Lytton moves in an orbit so widely distinct, that he can 
hardly be called a rival, or his works be brought into comparison, 
but the claims of *‘The Last of the Barons” to be ranked among 
the most perfect examples of the historical romance, demand 
that timely qualification. 


* Sir E. B. Lytton, preface to “ Night and Momiiig,*’ 
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The highest art is that which, to superficial observers, seemS 
to be no art at all An actor who ieannot charm his audience 
into forgetting that he is merely sustaining a part, breaks the 
illusion, and mars the whole elFect of the piece. He must enter 
so entirely into the spirit of his authors conception, as never for 
an instant to betray his own personality by Iook or gesture, and. 
he must so completely identify himself with the character he 
represents as to avoid the slightest inappropriateness of tone, 
and every appearance of a constrained or unnatural manner. 
The considerate sailor who, seeing that a confidential interview 
was beginning on the stage, whispered to his companion, 

These chaps seem to have something to say they don’t want 
us to hear; hadn’t we better go away?” unconsciously paid the 
highest possible compliment to the performers; and the same 
power of complete identification reejuisite to a gi’eat actor, is as 
essential to the writer of narrative-fiction, though there is this 
superadded difficulty in his case, that his characters must be 
able to speak and act of themselves, without any of those advan-- 
tages of actual representation, qua sunt oculis suhjecta Jidelibus* 
All the finer touches of nature and expression which the 
dramatist entrusts to the interpreting skill of his actors, the 
novel writer must himself bestow, and by the far less vivid 
medium of words: Judging, then, of the Waverley novels by 
this, which will be acknowledged as the true test — the degree 
in which they succeed in setting before our eyes the living 
image of the times and personages described — their wonderful 
perfection is at once apparent. As far removed from tameness 
on the one hand, as extravagance on the other, they have all 
the interest of truth without being prosaic, and all the charm of 
invention without seeming improbable. In the whole range of 
fiction it would be impossible to mention any author, the tone of 
whose works is so thoroughly healthy and pure as Sir Hfeltet 
Scott’s. Moral conclusions are never thrust upon us in them, 
any more than they are in the world, but our sympathies are 
always on the side of right and goodness; honesty is never 
sacrificed for dramatic effect, nor is vice ever made fascinating. 
There is not a word or an allusion which can leave the shadow 
of a stain on the most guileless and inexperienced mind, and 
thfe untold delight which has hence been permitted to hundreds 
and thousands of young enthusiastic readers, is perhaps the 
noblest and holiest tribute to genius. Happy the author whom 
the wise honour, and children love! As yet, the Waverley 
novels stand alone; surpassing their predecessors as much in 
beauty of narrative and masterly completeness of invention, as 
in purity and morality of tone, they are scarcely less dissimilar 
to the .pre^t school. We are too deeply immersed in schisms 
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Slid controversies, and the fierce liife-and-death struggle of this 
‘‘Latter-day” to produce |m author with a genius, equal to 
Walter Scott’s, who would be content to devote it (even sup^ 
posing, what is very problematical, that it would jmy) to the 
production of volume after volume, with no other object but 
that of affording simple amusement, unspiced by satire and un- 
flavoured by passion; intended only to produce that happy, 
rational, and placid Idnd of enjoyment which we feel in the 
works of the great Scotch novelist. The only author who (Ipngo 
intervallo!) follows in the same path is Mr. James; apd, ui^ess 
it be in the quantity of letter-press, few will discover the re- 
semblance between his novels and those of Scott, excepting 
perhaps the unhappy individuals who fill the offices of “ reader” 
and bookbinder for Mr. Newby] 

As we approach our own times, our task, becomes more diffi- 
cult. Every year pours forth a score or so of works which are 
invariably described “as the most popular of any that have 
appeared for many years ;” and each, if it be inquired after at 
no very long interval, is wiped out from the recollection of 
booksellers and circulating libraries, and you are offered some 
new pretender to fame which will be as speedily forgotten. 
But these form no criterion of the public taste, and it will be 
for the inquirer of the next age to pick up on the shores of time 
the wrecks of the present, and point out from those fragments 
of our lighter literature that have had solidity enough to be 
preserved, the general tendency of the national mind at the 
present period. There is, indeed, hardly a theory, an opinion, 
or a crotchet, which has not been given to the world in the 
three-volume form. Every rank, grade, profession, and almost 
every trade, has been shown up or cried down, pleaded for or 
protested against, through th^same convenient medium. Our 
supposed inquirer, if he took up “ Tremaine,” would find him- 
self punged into some common-place arguments against atheism; 
Mrs. Trollope would unveil for him the sufferings of factory- 
boys; he would encounter a kind of political manifesto and 
confession of faith in the brilliant pages of “ Coningsby 
“ Hawkstone” — if it has not gone to the butter-shop, and en- 
lightened Irish barrow-women before that time — “ Hawkstone/’ 
if surviving, will teach him how important it was once thought 
to furnish a model-protestant hero with a rosary ; while tfic large 
class of “serious” novels and novellettes which edify the present 
genemtion with such remarkable es^amples of drawing^rbom 
jtheolpgy, will probably, long ere that, have vanished the 

t hose of mind which produced them. A few wfll survive, and, 
^rempat among the authors who, less as artists as prophets, 
teachers, and politicians, have • sent forth thpir views in tjie 

B 2 
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guise of romance^ will appear the author of Hypatia.’^ The 
ability which guides Mr. Kingsley^s bold, adventurous pen, was 
sufficiently manifested in Alton Locke,” and the same ability, 
mingled with a yet more daring and a wilder originality, shone 
in the less attractive pages of Yeast.” Vigorous, almost 
insolent in style, and fearlessly exposing many a varnished 
hypocrisy and ghastly sore both in high life and in low, these 
works are also the expression of Mr. Kingsley’s peculiar and 
somewhat incoherent views upon questions moral, social, and 
religious. In the work now befote us, he has endeavoured to 
make history echo and confirm those opinions, and has put 
forth an historical character to- illustrate them. But this 

Hypatia” has failed to do ; and it affords a strong presumption 
against some of the author’s favourite theories, that, in trying 
to make them fit, and to work them out in connexion with a 
character whose real outline, at least, is preserved to us with 
tolerable distinctness, he has been obliged to deviate so widely 
from the common probabilities of human nature, that he has 
produced a distorted and unnatural figure, out of all harmony 
with the recorded facts. 

The dignity of ambassador from the court of Truth” has 
ever been the true vocation of Fiction ; but it must show its 
title to that honourable distinction by the credentials it bears; 
and if these be of doubtful authenticity, we naturally question 
the trustworthiness of the envoy. The writer of historical fiction 
is not less bound than the historian himself to make his version 
of the subject he has chosen accord strictly with fact and proba- 
bility ; and if he substitute his own private ideas of what ouffht 
to have been for what really wa*ty he betrays his trust, and lends 
his powers to misrepresent rather than to elucidate the past. 
More especially is this the cases when a great character is at 
stake ; for most readers will believe a pleasant fiction rathsi than 
OTope into dry historical records. So, on the authority of 
Shakespeare, we have all learnt to think of Richard the Third as 
a hideous misshapen monster; but, in fact, that monarch, though 
short in stature, possessed a fine and ** princely countenance,” 
and so far from being hunchbacked, was remarkable for strength 
and agility. Those who take up their opinions of Hypatia from 
Mr. Kingsley’s tale, in spite of its accuracy with regard to actual 
facts, will imbibe a scarcely less distorted notion of the intdi* 
lectual features of that martyr philosopher. Her hktoriaal 
existence seems lo be so little known, and we have beard 
question, “ Who was Hypatia?” so often aAed^ that it ,iaNiy not 
be superfluous to give a brief sketch of her history^ 0 it has 
been handed down by Socrates Scholasticus, md later 

authorities 
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She was the daughter of Theon^ a distinguished tpathetnaticiau 
of Alexandria^ attached to the famous ninseum of that city, as ^ 
pl^ofeasor, about the end of the fourth, and begianing of the fifth 
eentury of our era. Hypatia was instructed by her father in his 
own science, and afterwards studied at Athens, then celebrated 
for its schools of rhetoric. On her return to Alexandria, her 
extraordinary acquirements became the subjects of universsA 
admiration, for, according to Socrates, ^‘she excelled all the 
philosophers of that time and was invited 0 ) succeed her 
father as head of the Alexandrian school, and to teach from the 
same chair whichdiad been filled by Ammonius, Hierocles, and 
many others of note. Her system was eclectic, but the exact 
sciences formed the basis of her public teaching ; and, according 
to Schoell, **elle introduisit la premiere une methode rigoureuse 
dans renseignement de la philosophie.” The letters of her friend 
and pupil, Syncsius, the eccentric, learned, and philosophizing 
bishop of Ptolemais, bear ample testimony to the unbounded 
esteem and reverence he entertained for her. Writing to her, on 
the death of one of his children, he addresses her as his ** Mother, 
sister, teacher, or whatsoever other name is honourable and bids 
his brother greet the honoured and most beloved of God, the 
mistress of philosophy, and that happy company that enjoys her 
divine voice,” In another place, in speaking of the departed 
greatness of Athens, he says, In our age, Egypt is nourished 
by the seeds of knowledge which Hypatia sows; but once 
Athens was the home of wisdom.” He writes to consult her 
respecting a book he meditated publishing ; and a silver astrolabe, 
be presented to a brother philosopher, was made under her 
directions. The fame of one who was as beautiful and virtuous 
as she was wise, drew a crowd of hearers to her academy, and 
roused the jealousy of the Christians, and of their fiery bishop, 
Cyril, the famous Alexandrian patriarch. Besides her influence 
as a teacher of the several sciences that go under the name of 
philosophy,” Hypatia was the friend and adviser of the civil 
magistrates, who regularly visited her ; and " 09 account of the 
^ave courtige of mind she gained from her learning,” says 
Socrates, ** and her modest, matron-like behaviour, she scrupled 
not to appear before the judges, and was not ashamed to come 
thus openly before men, for her extraordinary discretion made 
her to ^ be both admired and respected by all.” Orestes, the 
of the city, had quarrelled irreconcileably with Cyril, 
tthd'had nearly Mien a victim to the fury of some Nitriau 
who came to; Alexandria burning to avenge their 

S trlti^ ; and the prefect’s intimacy and ftien^^ip with 

ypattdi^thbugh himself a baptized Christian) bbing well known, 
she was considered as the cause of the disunion between the 
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civil and ecclesiastical authorities. A word was enoup^h to 
inflame that raging fanaticism which made the monks of Nitria 
a terror to their neighbours ; and Hypatia was doomed. During' 
Lent, A.D. 415, the Christian mob, headed by Peter, a reader 
of the church, watched their opportunity, seized her, bore her 
away to the Caesarcium, and there put her to the barbarous 
death which Mr. Kingsley has described with so much dramatic 
and terrible reality. Such is the testimony of history. But 
what do we gdfcier from Mr. Kingsley’s portrait of Hypatia? 
We cannot suspect Socrates, a Chri^ian, of undue partiality to- 
wards a pagan, a woman, and a public teacher of philosophy j 
but, as we have seen, he represents her as no less wise than 
learned, Mr. Kingsley’s Hypatia, on the contrary, is a being 
whom, if we did not pity, we should almost despise. Cold, 
presumptuous, and shallow, we see a pedantic dreamer, and 
blind enthusiast, duped and guided by the base counsels of 
Orestes, whom she detests, and* betrayed into becoming’ his 
passive tool against her conscience and her judgment, by specious 
reasonings and unconvincing arguments, which she is too weak 
to resist, and too foolish to see through. Such a being, under 
another aspect, Mr. Kingsley had already drawn in Yeast;” 
and the principle which, in both cases, he means to illustrate, 
appears to us so vicious in itself and in its results, that we deem 
it important to point it out. According to Mr. Kingsley’s 
S3^stem, no woman, however wise and pure, can withstand the 
will of any man, however base and vile. If she loves, — as in the 
case of Argemone, — her subjugation is total — reason, conscience, 
choice, are mute and powerless ; and if she hates, like Hypatia, 
she is equally at the mercy of the man who thinks it worth while 
to subdue her. Ordinary experience will not allow us to sub- 
scribe to this system, nor would we willingly believe in a 
doctrine which renders all our dreams of social regeneration and 
of higher moral influence, as women reach a better position, 
altogether hopeless and vain. According to a venerable rhyme : 

“ Niue times in ten, * 

Old women are. worth as much as old men !” 

And the concentrated wisdom of ages which lies embalmed in 
those proverbial axioms should not be lightly set aside. At any 
rate, Mr. Kingsley does not prove his case. After imagining 
certain unique specimens of womanhood, whose claims to even 
an ordinal amount of sense and discretion are extremely 
doubtful, tie points to these as proofe of the inevitaWe feSwre 
which must ensue when the woman takes her stand on the fake 
pmscoline ground of intellect,” and requires ua to be thereby 
convinced that intellect and womanly goodness are essentially 
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o|)tK)s6d and irreconcilable ; and, as an encoutagem^t to virtue 
oti the part of the sex generally, the heartless ana unfeeling 
conduct of the female philosopher is put in unfavourable contrast 
with that of Pelagia the courtezan, who, from a life of vanity 
and pollution, in the most polluted city of the corruptest age of 
the rotten empire, having never known what it was to resist a 
caprice or curb a passion, suddenly emerges, great and heroic, 
ready to sacrifice her life in the sublime (if mistaken) generosity 
of the purest and most disinterested affection. \Ve have ceased 
to believe in witches and love potions, and ios time that this 
false and vulgar creed should also pass away. Justly may the 
treatment of such as Pelagia by the untried and the untempted 
be exposed for what it is — pharisaical uncharitableness and bar- 
barous cruelty ; but true wisdom should equally guard us against 
that unhallowed doctrine yhich denies to woman the best virtue 
and the purest happiness of human nature ; which belies the 
goodness of the Creator as the giver of powers which she cannot 
unfold and exercise without spoiling, instead of ennobling her 
mission ; and which consigns her helplessly to the sole guidance 
of passion and instinct, and cruelly assures her that they cannot 
mislead, and that, in implicit obedience to them, she will find 
ier most blessed* destiny. Mr. Kingsley makes a hot and 
righteous onslaught upon the Manichsean” notions which con- 
temn the animal nature as utterly unclean, and which would 
make holiness consist in forcibly stifling every natural emotion 
ind gentler affection, and he has almost an eleventh command- 
ment against the sin of celibacy. History shows how fearful 
will always be the reaction after this attempt at improving upon 
nature ; but it also tells of the, if possible, worse consequences 
of the opposite extreme. The most exalted excejjence is com- 
patible with the erroneous endeavour to crucify the flesh instead 
of keeping it in wholesome subjection; but once teach that the 
appetites and passions, being natural, may therefore be indulged 
without check, and everything good, and fair, and lovely in the 
world, sinks and perishes under the blight of sensuality. We 
live in days when the relative position of the sexes, and the 
better understanding of woman’s place and duties, are questions 
of no little moment, and, therefore it is we have recorded our 
protest here against a class of opinions which have their strong- 
bold in the novel-writer’s system of ethics. Let us return from 
this digression, to other portions of Mr. Kingsley’s work, and 
introduce our readers to Alexandria, as it burst on the asto- 
nished gaze of the yourig monk, Philammon, fres& from the 
desert: — 

Passing, one after another, world-old cities, now dwindled to deca|h 
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ing towns^ and numberless canal months, notrfast falling into ruin with 
the fields to which they insured fertility, under the pressure of Boman 
extortion and misrule, they had entered, one evening, the mouth of the 
great canal of Alexandria, slid easily all night across the star-bespangled 
shadows of Lake Mareotis, and found themselves, when the next morn-- 
ing dawned, among the countless masts and noisy quays of the greatest 
seaport in the world. The motley crowd of foreigners, the hubbub of 
all dialects from the Crimaea to Cadiz, the vast piles of merchandize, 
and heaps of wheat lying unsheltered in that rainless air, the huge bulk 
of the com-ships|jlading for Eome, whose tall sides rose story over 
story, like floating palaces, above the buildings of some inner dock — 
these sights, and a hundred more, made the young monk think that the 
world did not look, nt first sight, a thing to be despised. In front of 
heaps of fruit, fresh from the market-boats, black groups of glossy 
negro-slaves were basking and laughing on the quay, looking anxiously 
and coquettishly round in hopes of a paarchaser ; they evidently did 
not think the change from desert toil to city luxuries a change for the 
worse, Philammon turned away his eyes from beholding vanity ; but 
only to meet fresh vanity wheresoever they fell. He felt crushed by 
the multitude of new objects, stunned by the din around, and scarcely 
recollected himself enough to seize the first opportunity of escaping 

from his dangerous companions The novel roar and whirl of the 

street, the peqietual stream of busy faces, the line of curricles, palan- 
quins, laden asses, camels, elephants, which met and passed him, anc 
squeezed him up steps and into doorways, as they threaded their way 
through the great Moor-gate into the ample street beyond, drove every- 
thing from his mind but wondering curiosity, and a vague, helpless 
dread of that great living wilderness, more terrible than any dead wil- 
derness of sand which he had left behind. Already he longed for the 
repose, the silence of the Laura — ^for faces which knew him and smiled 
upon him ; but it was too late to turn back now. His guide held on 
for more than ^ mile up the great main street, crossed in the centre of 
the city, at right angles, by one equally magnificent, at each end of 
which, miles away, appeared, dim and distant over the heads of the 
living stream of passengers, the yellow sand-hills of the desert ; while, 
at the end of the vista in front of them gleamed the blue harbour, 
through a net-work of countless masts. At last they reached the quay 
at the opposite end of the street, and there burst upon Philammon’s asto- 
nished eyes a vast semicircle of blue sea, ringed with palaces and towers. 
.... The overwhelming vastness, multiplicity, and magnificence of 
the whole scene ; the range of buildings, such as mother earth never, 
perhaps, carried on her lap before or since; the extraordinary variety of 
form — ^the pure Doric and Ionic of the earlier Ptolemies, the barbaric 
and confused gorgeousiiess of the later Koman, and here and there an 
imitation of the grand elephantine style of old Egypt, its gaudy colours 
relieving, while they deepened, the effect of its massive and simple out- 
lines; the eternal repose of that great belt of stone contrasting with 
the restless ripple of the glittering harbour, and the busy sails which 
crowded out into the sea beyond, like white doves taking their flight 
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into boundless space ; — all dazzled, overpowered, saddenedibim. . ♦ « * 
This was the world. Was it not beautiful ? Must not tie men wto 
made all this have been, if not great, yet — ^he knew not what ? Surely 
they had great souls and noble thoughts in them ! Surely there waU 
something godlike in being able to create such things ! Not for them-* 
selves alone, too, but for a nation — ^for generations yet unborn. An4 
there was the sea, and beyond it, nations of men innumerable. HS« 
imagination was dizzy with thinking of them. Were they all doomed 
— lost 1 Had God no love for them pp. 90 — 99, vol. L 

Passages of striking and vivid beauty abound in these volumes; 
there is a rugged strength in Mr. Kingsley’s style which com- 
pensates for occasions inelegancies; but such phrases as a 
*^four in hand,” and “horses are a borc^” are especially out of 
place in the mouth of an Alexandrian Jew, and bring us down 
unpleasantly to the “ fast” undergraduate. The style of writing 
of the time, nevertheless, is admirably imitated, especially in 
Augustine’s sermon, and in Hypatia’s lecture we have allegqj’iz- 
ing worthy of Philo, and metaphysics nearly as incomprehensible 
as Professor Oken’s. Old Miriam, the nun-Jewess, and dealer in 
slave girls, is one of those half supernatural monsters who do 
the part of mystery in stories, and carries everything before her 
by the help of an evil eye. In the character of her son, Raphael 
Aben Ezra, a deep moral is intended, but its effect is injured by 
being overstrained, and soliloquies like the following become 
tiresome : — 

“ Oh, divine ajther ! as Prometheus has it, and ye swift winged 
breezes (I wish there were any here) when will it all be over? Three 
and thirty years have I endured already of this Babel of knaves and 
fools; and with this abominable good health of mine* which wont even 
help me with gout or indigestion, I am likely to have three and thirty 
years more of it. 1 know nothing, and I care for nothing; and I 
actually can’t take the trouble to prick a hole in myself, and let the 
very small amount of wits out, to see something really worth seeing, 
and try its strength at something really worth doing — after all, the 
other side of the grave does not turn out to be just as stupid as this 
one. . . . When will it be all over and I in Abraham’s bosom — or any 
one else’s, provided it be not a woman’s?” 

From this hopeful state of mind Raphael is brought back to 
truth and happiness by witnessing the practical Christianity of 
the prefect of one of Heraclian’s routed legions, and of his 
daughter, Victoria, who wins his heart and becomes his wife ; 
but the personage we were first introduced to, suddenly disap- 
pears, and the hasty process bf regeneration is too much like a 
moral miracle. And, again, in attributing to Hypatia the hope*^ 
less ambition of restoring the old faith, and giving her nothing 
for her own creed but a barren riddle, Mr. Kingsley taxes out 
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credulity ^ far. There is na historical foundation whatever for 
the suppoMion, and the circumstances of the case render it most 
improbable. Hypatia is represented as having died young, yet she 
had acquired a great reputation for learning and eloquence, and 
one whose life must have been spent in close study, and whose 
writings were on subjects that imply deep mathematical know- 
ledge, was hardly likely to have been at tne same time devoted 
to a wild and visionary project, fifty years after the Emperor 
Julian had proved its futility. Such Christianity as she saw at 
Alexandria might well disincline her to that faith, but the im- 
pression we gather of her character from Synesius’s letters is 
totally at variance with Mr, Kingsley’s hypothesis. 

The portraits of Cyr^ and of his regular and irregular forces 
of monks are admirable, and evince great knowledge of the time, 
and of the fierce spirit of retaliation which is ever born of per- 
secution. The chapter, A Day in Alexandria,” from which 
we*have already quoted, is in Mr. Kingsley’s best style, and 
vividly exemplifies the truth of Socrates’s observation, that the 
people of Alexandria are most especially prone to quarrels and 
tumults, which seldom take place without bloodshed.” The 
party of forty Goths, whom, contrary to their wont, we find 
living luxuriously with a set of dancing girls, without wives, 
children, or wagons, will seem rather out of place to the readers 
of Jornandes and Procopius; but, excusing the marvel of their 
appearance in this character at Alexandria, it must be owned 
that they are grand barbarians, and that the contrast they are 
meant to afford to the effeminate " donkey riders,” is given with 
wonderful effect. We will conclude our notice of Mr. Kingsley’s 
clever, eccentricj and very original book, with a specimen of 
Gothic small-talk: — . 

A few yards off lay old Wulf upon his hack, his knees in the air, 
his hands crossed behind his head, keeping up even in his sleep a half 
conscious comiricnt of growls on the following intellectual conversation: 

Noble wine this, is it not?’ ‘Perfect. Who bought it for us f— 
* Old Miriam bought it at some great tax-farmer’s sale. The fellow 
was bankrupt, and Miriam said she got it for the half what it is worth.’ 
‘ Serve the peuny-turning rascal right. The old vixen fox took carej 
I’ll warrant her, to get her profit out of the bargain.’ ^ Never mind if 
die did; we can afibrd to pay like men, if we earn like men.’ ‘We 
shan’t afford it long, at this rate,’ growled Wulf. ‘ Then we’ll go and 
earn more. I am tired of doing nothing.’ ‘People need not ^do 
nothing unless they choose,’ said Goderic. ‘Wulf and I had coursing 
fit for a king, the other morning, on the sand-hills. I had had no 
appetite for a week before ; and I have been as sharp-set as a Danube 
pike ever since.’ ‘Coursing? what, with those long-legged, brush- 
foiled brutes, like a fox upon stilts, which the prefect cozened you into 
buyingf ^ All I can say is, we put up a herd of those-^what do they 
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cUl them here — deer with goat’s horns T ^ Ant elopes f ijr* That’s ttj 
and the enrs tan into them as a falcon does into a skein of ducks; 
Wulf and I galloped^ and galloped over those accursed sand'^heapa tiil 
the horses stuck fast ; and when thej got their wind again, we fotnid 
each pair of dogs with a deer down between them ; and what can man 
want more, if he cannot get fighting? You eat them, so you need nai 

sneer.’ * I have not seen a man since I came here, except % 

dock- worker or two — priests and fine gentlemen they are all — and you 
don’t call them men, surely?’ ‘What on earth do they do beside 
riding donkeys?’ ‘Philosophize, they say.* ‘What’s that?' ‘I am 
sure I don’t know; some sort of slave’s quill- driving, I suppose.^ 
‘Pelagia, do you know what plnlosoi)hizing is?’ ‘ No, and I don’t care.’ 
‘I do,’ quoth Agilrnund, with a look of superior wdsdom. ‘ T saw a idiilo- 
sopher the other day. I’ll tell you. I w'as walking down the great street, 
there, going to the harbour ; and I saw a crowd of boys — men they call 
them here — going into a large doorway. So I asked one of them 
what was doing ; and the fellow instead of answering me, pointed at 
my legs, and set all the monkeys laughing. So, I boxed his ears,*and 
he tumbled down,’ ‘ They all do so here if you box their ears,’ said the 
Amal, meditatively, as if he had hit upon a great inductive law. ‘ Ah !’ 
said Pelagia, looking up with her most winning smile, ‘ they arc not 
such giants as you, who make a poor little woman feel like a gazelle in 
the lion’s paw!’ ‘Well, it struck me that, as I sj>oke in Gothic, the 
boy might not have understood me, being a Greek. So I walked in at 
the door, to save (questions, and sec for myself. And there a fellow 
held out his hand — I suppose, for money ; so I gave him two or three 
gold pieces, and a box on tlic car, at which he tumbled down, of course, 
but seemed very well satisfied. So, I walked in.’ ‘ And what did you 
see ?’ ‘ A great hall, large enough for a thousand heroes, full of these 
Egyptian rascals, scribbling with pencils, on tablets ; and, at the farther 
end of it, the most beautiful woman I ever saw, with right fair hair, 
and blue eyes, talking, talking. I could not understand it; but the 
donkey-riders seemed to think it very fine ... . not that I knew 
what it was about, but one can see somehow, you know. So I fell 
asleep ; and when I woke, and came out, I met some one who under- 
stood me, and he told me that it was the famous maiden, the great 
pliilosoplier.’ , , . . ‘ She must have been an Alruna maiden,’ said 
Wulf, half to himself, ‘What is an Alrunb-maiden?’ asked one of 
the girls. ‘ Something as like you as a salmon is like a horse-leecL 
Heroes, will you hear a saga?’ ‘If it is a cool one,’ said Agilnmnd, 
‘ about ice, and pine-trees, and snow-storms. I shall be roasted brown 
in three days more.’ ” 

The saga is too long to quote; but we cannot miss the con^ 
versattoa that follows : — 

/ 

“ * 1 don’t like the saga, after all. It was a great deal too like what 
Pelagia here says these philosophers talk about — right and wrong, and 
that sort of thing.’ ‘ I don’t doubt it.* ‘Now, I like a really good 
saga, about gods and giants, and the fire^kingdoms, and the maw^ 
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Icingdoms, aikd the iEIsir making men and women out of two stidc8> and 
all that.’ 'Ay/ said the Amal, ^something like nothing ont evelb saw 
in one’s life^ all stark mad, and topsy-turvy, like one’s dreams, when one 
has been drunk— something grand, which you cannot understand, but 
which sets you thinking over it all the morning after.’ .... 'I like 
to hear about wild beasts, and ghosts, ogres, and fire-drakes, and 
nicors — something that one could kill if one had a chance, as one^s 
fathers had/ ’* 

'' Hypatia” is a brilliant example of what we have called the 
novel with a purpose, ably conceived and finely executed, but 
vitiated by the departure from actual life which the following up 
any special theory of the author’s own is sure to occasion, if it 
be not founded on the closest observation and deepest knowledge 
of human nature. We may now take an instance of a novel with- 
out a purpose at all, unless it be the very prosaic one of filling the 
author’s purse. This class too is numerous. The first that 
comes to our hand is by Miss Kavanagh, which we take up the 
more readily, as the writer is one who in other walks of literature 
has already shown both industry and ability, and therefore a 
new work by her afforded a reasonable prospect of amusement at 
least. But herein we have been somewhat disappointed. The 
characteristics of the aimless novel are strong in it, and in spite 
of an easy style and agreeable diction, “ Daisy Burns” awakens 
but a languid sort of interest. In common with others of its 
class, it contains some eloquent passages, pretty sentiments, and 
a vein of amiable moral reflection of w hich we quote a sample— 

Self-worship is the sin of Satan : we were never meant to be our 
own centre, our own hope, our own aim and divinity; there never has 
been a drearier prison than that which can be to itself a human heart ; 
the other circles of hell are broad and free, compared to this narrowest 
of dungeons — self locked in self.” 

Woe to the communion with nature that is only brooding over sel^ 
and not a mingling of the soul with the Almighty Creator of all we 
behold ; that seeks in her loneliness none save the images of voluptuous 
indulgence, and leaves by unread her purer teaching ! Rightly even in 
innocent things have we been warned to guard our senses and our 
hearts !” 

Daisy Burns begins life as one of those bewitching little girls 
who are quite the reigning heroines at present. Such a one is 
the victim-bride in Mrs. Norton’s melancholy tale of Stuart of 
Dunleath.” Miss Wetherell chooses sprightlier varieties of the 
same genus ; Miss Muloch conctemns the unfortunate gentleman 
who undertakes the perilous office of guardian in the Head t>f 
the Family,” to a life of the most piti^le torture at the hands of 
one of these mischievous youn^ ladies, whose succeiss in dis* 
pensing hemrtbreak while yet in short frocks and pinafores 
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supplet (Btatem) is quite alarming. The greater portion 
of Miss Kavanagh’s work is taken up by the misunderstandingSi 
differences, reconciliations, fresh quarrels and tears^ forgive-* 
nesses and smiles, which go on between Miss Daisy ancf her 
young artist guardian, who, coming back from Italy and finding 
the pale littfc girl a capfivating woman, is very much in love 
with her, and endeavours to make her understand that circum- 
stance by expressions which seem adapted to the meanest 
capacity. But Daisy does not understand at all, and for a whole 
year poor Cornelius is subjected to a series of trials and provo- 
cations truly distressing. In the meantime, scene after scene 
such as this occurs : Cornelius speaks — 

' Shall I tell you why I find you so very, very charming 1* I looked 
up at him, and passing my arms around his neck, I smiled, as I replied: 
* Cornelius, it is because as a father you have reared me; because as a 
father you love me. What wonder then that a father should see some 
sort of beauty in his daughter’s face?* Cornelius looked thunder- 
struck; then, recovering, he gave me an incredulous glance, and 
attempted a smile, which vanished as he met my astonished look. A 
burning glow overspread his features : it was not the light blush of 
boy or girl, called up by idle words, but the ardent fire of a manly 
heart’s deep and passionate emotions. He untwined ray arm from 
around his neck; he rose, his brown eyes lit, his lip trembled. At first 
be seemed unable to speak; at length he said — ‘ You cannot mean it, 
Daisy, you cannot mean it.’ ‘Why not, Cornelius?’ I asked, amazed 
at his manner. ‘ Do you mean to say, that you love me as your 
father?’ ‘ Yes, Cornelius . . . .’ ‘ And you thought that I liked you 
as a father likes his child. 1 defy you to prove it 1 Since I returned 
from Italy, have I not done all I could to show you that your esteem, 
approbation, praise, and love were deare/ to me than language could 
express? Have I not, through all our old familiarity, say, have I not 
mingled reserve and respect with all my tenderness ?’...,! began to 
feel startled; what did Cornelius mean? I looked up at him and said, 
earnestly, ‘ Cornelius, I do not understand at all why you are so vexed. 
Pray tell me?* .... ‘ The mistake into which I fell> was to think 
that we understand one another, tacitly, Daisy. I do not love you now 
because I have reared you, but on your own merits, for the sake of 
that which you have become.’ ” 

The artist’s unromantic sister (upon one occasion, when this 
obtuse young lady had begged that when Cornelius marriedi 
and had daughters, he should call one of them Daisy”) speaks 
yet more plainly, and asks her “ if she does not see fijjie is the 
apple of ms eye?” But Daisy edll see nothing; and although 
*^ht9 marriage was the only evil to which she could see no 
temedy,” the same useful sister is obliged to say at last, ** He 
will stay, Daisy, if you will be his wife and then nothing can 
exceed Daisy^ delight and astonishment* The luckless Cotm 
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nelius, however, is condemned to a ;little Joajger Suspense; and 
by the time 3)aisy knows her own mind ana bis, she has quite 
exhausted tfee reader’s patience- 

The chief fault of “Daisy Bums,” and one which it possesses 
in common with the works of some others of our female novelists, 
is, that it abounds too much in characters whose lives are passed^ 
in a never-lending fever of excited emotion, and whose bursts of 
tenderness cloy at last, from their monotonous frequency. 
Human nature is not so constituted as to be able to keep a never** 
failing fountain of tears always at work ; deep passion and wild 
sorrow pass over us — whom do they spare ? — but they are not 
the grand occupation of our lives, still less the chief object of 
them; and there is no more debilitating employment either for 
those who write, or those who read, than the constant dwelling 
upon imaginary scenes of passion and morbidly excited feeling. 
Miss Kavanagh has richer stores than she has drawn from in 
“Daisy Burns;” and she would do well to work upon a larger 
canvass, and study nature with closer attention. 

We have adduced specimens of two classes of novels now in 
vogue, but we have yet to notice a third, in which the authors, 
though professedly taking their incidents from real life, seem to 
revel in scenes of fury and passion, such as, happily, real life 
seldom affords. Of this class is Mr. Collins’s “ Basil and as 
we think it one of a very objectionable school, and as this novel, 
like others of the same kind, has not been without its admirers, 
we shall state our reasons for condemning it. 

The author styles it a story of modern life, and in one part of 
a dedicatory letter of excessive length and no small pretension, 
affirms that the main iiicitient is a fact. If it be so, we must say 
that he does not entertain the same view of the legitimate uses of 
fiction as the great master in the art, whose words we have 
.already quoted. Mr. Collins has given us nothing which can 
take men from the low passions and miserable troubles of life 
into a higher region on the contrary, he has taken his tale 
from what we are willing to hope is, if real, a perfectly excep- 
tional case. The incident which forms the foundation of the 
whole, is absolutely disgusting ; and it is kept so perscveringly 
before the eyes of the reader in all its hateful details, that all 
interest is destroyed in the loathing which it occasions. We 
must, therefore, doubt the taste as well as the judgment of the 
writer who goes to such „ a source in order to draw “amoral 
lesson from those examples of error and crime;” and istili less 
does he merit the thanks of his readers by determining, as he says, 
’“ to do justice to the intensity of his object by speaking oat.” 
Tliere are some subjects on which it is not possible to dwell 
without offence; and Mr. Collins having Sxst chosen one wbich 
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<^di4 neither please nor elevate, has rather increased the d&h 
pleasure it excites^ by his resolution to spare us no revolting 
details* Yet he has contrived to make these details appear 
improbable ; and the villain of his story has t>een gifted with a 
fiend-like perseverance, which, happily for mankind, does not 
exist ; for man becomes weary, after a time, of one passion, or 
one pursuit, and the less principle he has to bind him to a 
straight course, the more does he diverge into fresh paths, en- 
tangling himself at last in so inextricable a maze, that it is not 
often easy for a mere spectator to guess why such and such 
steps are taken which in themselves appear so imprudent. Few 
have observed mankind closely enough to be able to trace 
through all its windings the tortuous course of a man, who, 
having made one false step, finds himself thereby compelled to 
leave the path of truth and uprightness, and seldom regains it. 
Wc can, however, refer to at least one living^ author who has 
done so ; and in the Scarlet Letter,” by Hawthorne, the 
greatest of American novelists, Mr. Collins might see the mode 
in which the moral lesson from examples of error and crime*' 
ought to be drawn. There is a tale of sin, and its inevitable 
consequences, from which the most pure need not turn away. 
Mr. Collins, on the contrary, makes a woman given up to evil 
the heroine of his piece, and dwells on the details of animal 
appetite with a persistency which can serve no moral purpose, 
and^inay minister to evil passions even while professing condem- 
nation of them. One or two of the characters are sketched with 
sufficient talent to show that he could do better ; although, in his 
dedication, he disclaims such praise, and says he has ‘‘ done his 
best.” And wc cannot, therefore, close our animadversions on 
his last production Muthout begging his attention to the great 
aims of fiction, as an art. It matters not much whether the 
artist hold the pencil or the pen, the same great rules apply to 
both. He may simply copy nature as he sees it, and then the 
spectator has a pleasure proportioned to the beauty of the scene 
copied. He may give a noble spirit-stirring scene, and he will 
raise high thoughts and great aspirations in those who contem- 
plate it. He may take a higher moral ground, and move to 
compassion by showing undeserved suffering, or, like Hogarth, 
read a lesson to the idle and the dissipated. He may also paint 
scenes of cruelty and sensuality so gross that his picture will 
be turned to the wall by those who cb not choose to have their 
imagination defiled. ( ^ 

1 ne novelist has a high and holy mission, for his words fre- 
quently reach ears wLich will hear no others, and may convey 
a lesson to them which the preacher would enforce in vain ; he 
should therefore be careful that, in his selection of subjects, he 
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chooses such as may benefit rather than deteriorate his readers* 
He who furnishes innoi^nt*amusement does something ; he who 
draws a faithful picture of life, does more ; but he who, whilst 
drawing the picture, chooses models that may elevate and 
improve — who, whilst using the highest art conceals it so 
thoiptighly as to allow the incidents to arise out of the natural 
sequence of events, thus carrying the moral effect at once home 
to the heart — has reached the highest excellence of his art, and 
deserves the thanks of the world. But this perfection is not 
attained without deep study and long preparation. The painter 
dissects, fills his room with models, and takes every limb and 
joint from the living figure, and the novelist must bestow no 
less pains on the details of his pen pictures. He must watch 
human nature in all its phases — must acquaint himself with it 
both morally and physiologically — must know how to weigh the 
relative importance of events, and the effects of the same <;ir- 
cumstances on different dispositions; and having learnt all this, 
he may then use the power he has gained to the noblest pur- 
poses, — may beguile men into entertaining holier and juster 
thoughts than had ever before been theirs, and whilst apparently 
only ministering to the amusement of an idle hour, preach a 
sermon that may send his readers to their various walks of life 
with improved views and nobler aspirations. Such are the true 
objects of Fiction as an art, such its requirements — ^we recom- 
mend both to the consideration of those who deem it a very 
easy thing to write a novel. 
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Art. III. — Partskeshit with Limited Ldubilitt. 

1. Report from the Select Committee on Investments for the 
Savings of the Middle and Working Classes. Ordei’ed by 
the House of Couimous to be printed. 5th July, 1850. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on the Law of Partner^ 
ship. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 8th 
July, 1851. 

3. Money and Morals: a Book for the Times. By John Lalor. 
London. 1852. 

4. Remarks on the Imw of Partnership Liability. By Lord 
Hobart. London. 1853. 

5. The Law of France in relation to Insolvency^ Bankruptcy^ 
Partnerships ArhitrationSs and Tribunals of Commerce. 
Translated from the Codes Frangais.” By Richard Miller, 
Esq. Edinburgh. 1853. 

0. The Ijiw of Commandatory and Limited Partnership in the 
United States. By Francis J. Troubat, of the Bar of Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia. 1853. 

S INCE M. Guizot’s labours in the field of French history, it 
has passed into an axiom, that the laws which a nation 
makes for itself are among the most trustworthy witnesses of its 
true position in the scale of political and social advancement. 
Chronicles may lie, and ballads libel, but laws arc not made to 
deceive or to amuse. From their very nature and object they 
necessarily betray the' habits, pursuits, opinions, and condition 
of the people for whom they em made. Thus, the rules which 
regulated the tenure and transmission of land in the days of our 
Edwards and Ilenrys proclaim at once the martial character of 
the nation, and the degraded state of its lower orders. The nice 
distinctions which our old law books expound with so much care, 
between disseisin, and intrusion, and abatement, and deforcement, 
indicate more unerringly than any contemporary records how in- 
secure the possessor of land then was against those numerous forms 
of invasion. A legal system, which submitted law-suits to decision 
by ordeal and battle, and punished heresy as treason, proves, 
better than any other evidence, that the people among whom it 
prevailed had not risen above the follies of a gross superstition, 
or the terrors of a spiritual tyranny. So, the confiscation of 
shipwrecked property to the sovereign, and of intestates’ effects 
to the church, shew, more clearly than all the crumbling ruins 
[Vol. LX. No. CXVm.]— New Seeies, VoL IV. No. 11. C C 
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of gloomy keeps and solemn monasteries, that brute force and 
wily priestcraft triumphed over justice and the natural affections. 
In short, everybody is familiar with that marvellous mosaic of 
barbarian and mediaeval life which the French statesman con- 
structed out of the fragments of disfigured capitularies, uncouth 
cousiumkrs^ and volutniuous ordonnances; and all recognise 
the importance of examining, before pronouncing on the character 
of an extinct society, the bonds which it forged for keeping 
its elements together. 

If the deductions which are thus drawn respecting the people 
who framed the laws, were legitimately applicable to the later 
generations who lived und^ them, England would have just 
grounds for dreading the judgment of posterity. A remote 
age, judging us from our law-books alone, woulcl certainly form 
a low estimate of our present social state. In what estimation, 
for instance, could a people be held, which lived under such insti- 
tutions as our real property law, with its uses in nubibus or in 
greinio Icgisy and its deeds to lead them from their elevated or com- 
fortable retreat; with its que estates and its scintilla juris; with 
its artful devices for destroying entails and dowers, and preserving 
contingent remainders ; with, in a word, its thousand and one 
fantastic subtleties and scholastic enfantillages ? What would be 
thought of a state which rejoiced, not in one only, but in several 
distinct and conflicting systems of jurisprudence — Teutonic, 
Romanic, Sacerdotal — enforced by an array of hostile tribunals, 
each recognising and denying, contracting and extending 
rights and liabilities which the others denied and recognised, 
extended and contracted? Unfortunately, such institutions are 
open to grave censure, as well as to ridicule, for they are 
seriously oppressive and obstructive of progress. It is ridi- 
culous, undoubtedly, that not a single acre, or humble cottage, 
can be safely purchased in the United Kingdom without a pre- 
liminary inquiry into its history and adventures for the previous 
sixty years — and not always safely then ; but such an outrage on 
common sense is felt to be iniquitous as well as irrational, when 
it is recollected that the expense which it involves, hopelessly 
debars the poor from the best investments for their savings, and 
denies them the gratification of the most universal, the most 
natural, and the most innocent of all objects of human ambition 
— the possession of land. 

Probably the law of partnership presents even greater con- 
fusion, and indicts more injustice than any other branch ; and 
its state is at the same time more discreditable to a commercial 
nation than even a complex judicature, or a barbarous land- 
code. ’Certainly, when the mind wanders over the catalogue 
of the various forms of association which are recognised m 
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tlii» eonistry, — common partnerships, joint-stoek companies in- 
corporated by act of pariiament or charter, registered joint- 
stock companies, banking companies, mining companies under 
the cost-book principle, provisional committees, and friendly, 
building, loan, syid scientific societies — associations, too, which 
are not only all distinctly and separately recognised by the 
law, but are themselves governed by different bodies of law, 
conferring different rights and privileges, and imposing different 
risks and liabilities ; — it is stupified at the pervei*sc ingenuity 
which has been exercised in so complicating a tolerably plain 
subject, or at the incapacity for generalization which has left it 
in that complicated state. The macs of useless rubbish, how^ 
ever, which cumbers this Augean stable, is but the least noxious 
of its evils. The perplexing diversities of the law affecting the 
different societies, are undoubtedly, to a certain extent, impedi- 
ments to commercial pursuits, but they are hot as mischievous 
or as directly restrictive of commercial activity and the acqui- 
sition of wealth, as the doctrine of unlimited liability which per 
vades it, — or rather, the insuperable obstacles which prevent, in 
practice, the limitation of the liability of the members of a trading 
association. It is, indeed, strange, that a nation so hampered 
should have reached such a height of material prosperity as 
this country has attained ; but the secret of its success lies 
partly in that indomitable spirit of enterprise which has enabled 
its people to triumph over even more formidable obstacles than 
defective institutions, and partly to the frequent invasions which 
have been made upon the law. Had it been inflexibly main- 
tained in all its integrity, either the country would not now 
possess those sources of wealth which have been opened by 
joint-stock companies, or some indirect means of undermining 
the law must have been resorted to, in order to meet the 
requirements of society — possibly, by the establishment of some 
imperium in imperioy like the Court of Chancery, which sprang 
out of the necessity of bending the feudal law to the wants of a 
later age. Every chartered and every joint-stock company bears 
witness against the doctrine of unlimited liability; and if a 
census were taken of them, their very number would be found 
to form no inconsiderable argument against the law from which 
they are specially exempted. 

The general principle of unlimited liability is just when applied 
to the acting members of a firm — that i^ to those persons wno not 
only participate in the profits /of the concern, but who hdjd them* 
selves out to the world as partners in — except when they ex- 
pressly limit their liability in their dealings with the public. If 
two meuy either personally or by agent, contract with a third to 
buy goods^ each pledges himself to the entire per&fmance of die 

c c 2 
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agreemeril ; and each is, in justice as well as in law, responsible, 
to the extent of his fortune, for the whole of the price. Nor can 
any private arrangement between the two for a division of the 
common burden justly vary the contract, unless it be made an 
integral portion of it. Now, as each partner is, the agent of the 
firm for the transaction of the business ordinarily carried on by 
it, all the acting partners, in appearing before the world as con- 
nected with the firm, impliedly represent each of their colleagues 
as the accredited agent of it ; and if they do not, at the same 
time, announce the limitations which they have imposed upon 
his commission, all who deal with him are justified in measuring 
the extent of his autliority by the extent of the usual employ- 
ment of persons in his position; and that authority, according to 
ordinary usage and commercial convenience, empowers him to 
pledge the credit of his co-partners to the whole extent of their 
means. If he exceeds his authority, either the stranger or the 
partners must suffer : and it is fair that the loss should fall on 
the latter, as but for their neglect to put the public on their 
guard the unauthorised transaction would not have taken place, 
rather than on the former who w^as guilty of neither fraud nor 
negligence. 

Where, ho\vever, it is expressly stipulated with the third 
person that each of the co-contractors or partners shall be liable 
to pay a certain amount only for the goods, or where he knows 
that the person with whom he is dealing has no authority to 
bind the other members of the firm beyond that amount, justice 
and the common law alike forbid that they should be liable 
beyond it, or that one of them should be required to pay that 
part of the purchase-money which the others are unable or 
unwilling to pay. Whenever, therefore, such a limiting stipu- 
lation is introduced into the contract, the law produces no hard- 
ship or injustice. Sometimes such a stipulation can be easily 
introduced. Thus, in the business of life, Fire, and Marine 
Insurances, which is conducted wdiolly by means of written 
documents, the partners can, in general, be effectually protected. 
Their only contracts being the policies of assurance which are 
effected with them, these instruments may be so framed as to 
bind the assured to look to the common fund of the association 
as the only available source of payment, and to treat the partners 
as not liable beyond the amounts which they have respectively 
agreed to contribute to that common fund. This business is at 
the present moment carried on by large unincorporated partner- 
ships, without any danger to the shareholders from third 
persons. But this is almost the only trade in which it is possible, 
in practice, to secure the introduction into all contracts of a 
special provision confining the liability of the partnto within 
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certain limits ; for no other trade is carried on with the same 
solemnities, and consequently it may, for all practical pur- 
pose, be taken, that under our law it is impossible to limit 
the liability of trading partners. As each of them is the accre- 
dited agent of the firm, he can pledge the credit of his col- 
leagues to their last acre and last shilling, notwithstanding any 
mutual convention which may have been entered into originally 
among the members of the firm in restriction of that power, 
unless the person with whom he deals have notice of the 
restrictive regulations adopted by them. But as it is practically 
impossible to give a stranger that information in all cases, or to 
prove that he was in possession of it at the time of making 
the contract, — if such was the fact, — it follows that partnership 
with the liability of all the partners limited to the amount of 
their subscriptions — the principle on which our joint-stock com- 
panies, and the French anonymous societies, are conducted — 
cannot be carried on under the common law. Here the law is 
defective not in principle but in machinery. 

In imposing unlimited liability upon partners, the common 
law makes no distinction between acting and dormant partners ; 
and yet a wide moral distinction exists between the two. The 
dormant or secret partner conceals, as his designation implies, 
his connexion with the firm. He lends it his money, but not 
his credit. As he does not proclaim himself to the world as a 
partner, he docs not represent his acting colleagues as autho- 
rised to pledge his credit ; and as it is not known that he is con- 
nected with the firm, no credit is given to it on the faith of his 
name. The acting partners arc justly liable upon an unautho- 
rized contract made by their co-partner, because they counte- 
nanced, by their open profession of fellowship with him, the 
express or tacit representation which he made to the stranger, 
that they had authorized the transaction; but the dormant 
partner can only be justly liable on the ground that he did in 
fact authorize the contract to a certain extent ; and, therefore, 
should not be liable beyond that extent. It is said, indeed, that 
as he would have been entitled to share in the benefits of the 
transaction if it had proved profitable, he ought, therefore, to be 
equally liable with his co-partners to bear all the losses which 
follow from it, when the results are unfavourable : but neither 
justice nor legal analogy requires that the latter should be the 
corollary of the former proposition. Where profit arises from 
the transaction, all are justly pntitled to share in it; because the 
partner who exceeded his authority, ought not to be permitted 
to plead his wrongful act for his own advantage; — -just as a 
trustee who trades with a trust fund, is not allowed to appro- 
priate the profits, although liable to make good all losses with 
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interest, if his traffic proves disastrous. If it be urged that the 
dormant partner ought to be liable to the v^hcAe extent of his 
means, because he gets a dividend out of the general profits, — 
which, it is said, are the proper fund for the payment of the 
creditors, — ^it may be observed that every clerk and servant in the 
employment of the company should, for that reason, be equally 
liable, as their Vages and salaries are derived from the same 
source. But it is surely strange that a person should be made 
liable to perform one contract for no better reason than that he 
profited by another. There are, in truth, but two grounds, in 
natural justice, for holding one man bound to the engagements 
of another — either his having authorized that other to enter into 

or his having represented him as so authorized. In the former 
case, he should be justly liable to the extent to which the con- 
tract was authorized ; in the latter, to the extent of the agent’s 
apparent authority. 

The common law, however, has decided otherwise. In all 
transactions between the firm and other persons, it regards a 
dormant partner in all respects as an active one. It attributes 
to him powers which it is impossible for him to exercise con- 
sistently with his secret character, and imposes on him the 
liability to perform engagements which he never undertook, nor 
was ever represented or believed to have undertaken. It con- 
fers on him the power of acting as the agent of his colleagues, 
who have not so deputed him, and gives the creditors of the 
firm rights, for which they did not stipulate, upon a man of 
whom they perhaps never heard, and to whom they did not give, 
or, at all events, were not justified in giving credit It is, there- 
fore, impracticable under the common law to carry on trade, even 
as a sleeping partner, with limited liability. Here the defect 
lies in the principle, and not in the machinery merely. 

The conseijuenccs of this state of the law are obvious. In the 
fiirst place, rum threatens all who venture to invest a shilling in 
a trading partnership, Mr* Commissioner Fane has expressed 
his belief that one half of the misery arising from commercial 
transactions has arisen from the present law of partnership, and 
feom its being practically j^ainst common sense.” But the 
dangers to which all who engage in commerce are exposed, arise 
not merely from the violation of the confidence reposed in col- 
leagues, from the neglect of directors, the fraud of managers, or 
the emtezzlement of servants. Ihcy come quite as much from 
the hardly less culpable connivance and even active dishonesty of 
strangers, whom the law is so careful to protect. The know- 
ledge of the unUmh^d iidblEty of the shareholders,” says Mr. 
twitch, ^ induces a reckless system of credit being extended to 
the campany by large capitalists, and other banki^ companies^ 
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who advance the money to the joint-stock* bank, on re-discount 
or deposit of bills and promissory notes, in a manner that they 
would not advance money, if it were not* for the unlimited 
liability of the shareholders.” And yet, whSc making these 
advances on the credit of an unlimited liability, they are often 
aware that the shareholder, whose liability is relied upon, intended 
and did all in his power to limit it But, as Mr. Edwin Field wc|l 
observes — and this is another of the bitter fruits of our presept 
law — There are such things as dishonest creditors as well as dii|k 
honest debtors.” He adds, with perfect truth, I believe dutt 
the extent to which dishonest and improper credit is given . * « 
is very much owing to the system of unlimited liability ; because 
I have no doubt at all that in most of the cases of very great 
and mischievous credit having been given to these unlimited 
liability cojnpanies, it was given with full knowledge, on the 
part of the creditor, that the money he was lending was being 
improperly applied, whilst the parties whose whole fortunes were 
involved, had very little chance of knowing that the money was 
being improperly applied. . . . They (bankers) do not mind, when 
they are dealing with a joint-stock company with & large share 
list, how bad the paper is the joint-stock company brings them ; 
indeed, they encourage it ; they treat the paper as of the second 
class, and ask for a higher rate of interest upon it. The man^^er 
being only interested in doing a great business, goes on making 
these improper discounts to a great and ruinous extent; the 
manager knows it very well, and so debts arc run up from the 
fi^ilities of obtaining credit.” 

In the next place, the law excludes from commerce the 
capital of those who are willing to risk a part but refuse to venture 
the whole of their wealth in it. Many a prudent man is deterred 
altogether from investing even the smallest sum in a partnership 
concern, because he is not prepared to entrust his whole fortune 
to the honour of his colleagues. Undoubtedly, mutual confi- 
dence to this extent is no uncommon phenomenon in this com- 
mercial country ; and where the number of the firm is small, and 
all the members are respectable — ^in the commercial as well a$ 
the moral sense of the word — it is generally not misplaced^ 
But if the number be large, or some of the members have %m 
better security to offer for their conduct than the good opinioii 
of tlieir friends, it would be difficult to find any men enroll 
themselves in the partnership who do not fall wi|hin Mr* 
low’s category of fools who think they can lose nuking, rogues 
who know they have nothing to lose and may gain afi, and 
gamblers who will stake every thii^g upon the cast of a die.” 


* Without the privilege of limited liabiSfey. 
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It would not be easy to enumerate all the evil consequences 
which follow from }:he restriction thus imposed on the union of 
enterprise and capital. The impolicy of maintaining such a state 
of law in a country which, with all deference to the poet of the 
white-waistcoated school, owes more to the combination of its 
capital and enterprise in commerce, than to its ^‘^old nobi- 
lity,” must strike even the most superficial thinker ; but all the 
different injuries which it inflicts on the various classes of the 
community, are perhaps not as generally thought of or felt. 

' 1. Capitalists suffer, for they are driven from an infinite variety 
of investments upon which, if they were not subjected to the 
heavy penalties of the law, they would embark their money, 
whether for the hope of profit or in the desire to do good. I 
know,” for instance, says Mr. T. C. Leitch, in his evidence before 
Mr. Slaney’s Committee of 1851, persons of considerable wealth 
who have wished to become shareholders in joint-stock banks, 
and have been deterred from doing so entirely from the know- 
ledge that they would become responsible for the whole extent 
of the (their?) property; and that feeling is going on and be- 
coming stronger daily, in consequence of seeing the frightful 
evils resulting where those establishments have stopped payment; 
from seeing, in fact, the system of unlimited credit that is so 
improperly extended to the managers of banks, upon the faith 
of the shareholders being liable to the utmost extent of their 
property.” Mr. Slaney states, that in from sixteen to twenty 
towns, men had been ready to advance the money necessary for 
establishing lodging-houses for the humbler classes, expecting to 
obtain a moderate profit, but had been prevented from embarking 
in the undertaking entirely by the unlimited risk to which they 
would have been exposed. Mr. Fane, the Bankruptcy Com- 
missioner, Mr. James Stewart, the Secretary of the Inclosure 
and Copyhold Commission, Mr, Duncan, Mr. Vansittart Neale, 
and other witnesses, adduced similar cases. 

2. The middle classes who have the savings of their labour to 
lay out, are those by whom this inconvenience is most severely 
felt ; for the expenses incidental to the transfer of land weighs so 
heavily on the purchase of small portions of it, that they cannot, 
following the example of the millionaire, convert their money into 
broad acres ; and tney find themselves debarred from that very 
species of investment, with which they have been familiar all their 
hves — commerce. They are consequently often compelled to 
seek in foreign countries for that remunerative employment for 
thmr capital, which the law denies them at home. Among the 
causes,” said the late G. R. Porter, which may have led to the 
employment of British capital in foreign countries, may pro- 
bably be cited our law of partnership, which places at hazard the 
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whole of a man’s property for the full satisfaction of the debts 
and engagements of any business into which he may have em- 
barked only a portion of his capital If, in place of simply 

lending money to a trading concern, to receive a fixed rate of 
interest, the law allowed of the embarking of any given sum in 
the same as a partner, drawing a proportionate share of the 
gains, it is scarcely to be doubted that many would do so. And 
It would not be simply with the object of gain to himself that a 
man would do this, although doubtless that object would be a 
leading one. He would often be desirous of combining with 
his own gain, the probable success in life of some relative or 
friend, in whose ability and character he might see reason to 
place confidence, and over whose conduct in life he would thus 
acquire a right and motive for watching.” 

3. This refers also to another class who suffer from the present 
state of the law. Many a merchant, on retiring from trade, would 
willingly leave a portion of his money in the hands of his 

E artners, or of a deserving clerk, whom he wished to establish as 
is successor. And this iS very commonly done abroad, where 
the law makes effectual provision for limiting the liability of a 
dormant partner. When partners in mercantile houses,” says 
M, Leone Levi, retire from their trade, they leave generally 
to the principal clerk a certain amount of capital to continue, 
and thus a sum isleft in trade; otherwise it would be em- 
ployed in land, and as fixed capital.” The same gentleman 
states, that ho knows instances in his native town, Ancona, of 
respectable men who had been unfortunate in business, and 
clerks who had recommended themselves by their industry and 
perseverance to their employers, being assisted at first in this way, 
and rising to aflSuence. At St. Etienne, the seat of the ribbon 
manufactory of France, nearly one half of the present manufac- 
turers have, according to another witness, Mr. Townsend, been 
started in business in this manner. I know a large esta- 
blishment of a retail house,” says Mr. H. Sieber, which has 
been lately established in Paris; there are three or four partners 
who are very intelligent young men, knowing the business very 
well, and of good conduct; and having no capital they applied 
to different manufacturers for money,^’ who, thanks to the law 
which enabled them to limit their liability, became dormant 

{ lartners of the concern, and brought into it the sum required, 
n England, the laws put a veto upon all such wise and bene- 
volent projects, by denying the capitalist the power of limit- 
ing his liability. I have heard,” says Mr. Howell, my own 
senior partner, Mr. Wynn Ellis, who was member for Leicester, 
say, he has seen many opportunities when he would have been 
glad to assist young men of skill and character; but the existence 
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of that law has deterred him.” “ I have young men here 
in London,” said Mr. Wilson to the Committee of 18^0/* who 
have been trying to do business in foreign merchandise, 
of which I have a very good knowledge; and they cannot do so; 
I cannot assist them, because, if I assist them, I am liable for the 
whole. I know many others ; I know many sisters, aunts, and 
widows, who would employ their money in partnerships, provided 
they were not liable for all that they possess.” But it is unneces- 
sary to accumulate evidence upon the subject. Daily experience 
shows that men shrink from assisting their friends, their relations, 
dr their dependents, from dread of die unlimited liability in which 
they would be involved. In no case, indeed, docs this appear 
more frequently than when a patentee claims the aid of the rich 
man’s purse ; and few who have had any experience in such a 
matter will deny the truthfulness of the following picture ; — 
‘There has been a great deal of commiseration/ says Mr. J. 
Duncan, ‘ professed towards the poor inventor. He has been oppressed 
by the high cost of patents ; but his chief oppression has been the 
partnership law, which prevents him from getting any one to help him 
to devclopc his invention. He is a poor man, and therefore cannot give 
security to a creditor; no one will lend him money; the rate of interest 
offered, however high it may be, is not an attraction. But if by an 
alteration of the law he could allow capitalists to take an interest with 
him, and share the profits, while their risk should be confined to the 
capital they embarked, there is very little doubt at all that he would 
frequently get assistance from capitalists; whereas, at the present 
moment, with the law as it stands, he is completely destroyed, and his 
invention is useless to him; he struggles month after month; he 
applies again and again to the capitalist without avail. I know it 
practically in two or three eases of patented inventions ; especially one, 
where parties with capital were desirous of entering into an undertaking 
of great moment in Liverpool, but five or six gentlemen were deterred 
from doing so, all feeling the strongest objection to what each one 
called the cursed partnership-law.’ ” 

Other witnesses, when challenged, mentioned instances within 
their own immediate knowledge of useful schemes and ingenious 
inventions abandoned, through the insuperable obstacles which 
the law interposed. Who can estimate the loss to society which 
has been the consequence ? 

4. Upon the working classes, however, the law bears still moMJ 
cruelly, if possible. The capitalist may complain of being 
driven to less profitable investments; — the clerk may Justly 
grumble against a system which deprives him of the means of 
advancement ; — ^but the labouring man is surely entitled to curse 
a law which not only defeats schemes undertaken by the rich Ibr 
Ids improvement and comfort, and checks the demand for hk 
labour, by restricting associations among the rich, but renders it 
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impossible to utilize his own humble savings. In France, several 
experiments have been made by philanthropic, but shrewd trades- 
men, to associate with themselves in their business the men in 
their employment, by allotting to them shares in the profits, — and 
increased gains have been the commercial result ; while the bene- 
volence which suggested the scheme has been appropriately 
rewarded by the improved conduct and bearing of the men. The 
working classes have similar, or even greater advantages, in Ame- 
rica. Many of the girls, as well as the men, who work in the 
mills at Lowell, are part owners of the mills. But how can the 
mechanics of London, or cotton-spinners of Manchester, hope to 
raise themselves to a similar position in the scene of their toil ? 

The association of workmen among themselves is perhaps, in 
an economical point of view, even more important than partner- 
ships between them and the class above them : — 

I think,” says Mr. J. Stuart Mill, there is no way in which the 
working classes can make so beneficial a use of their savings, both to 
themselves and to society, as by the formation of associations to carry 
on the business with which they are acquainted, and in which they are 
themselves engaged as workpeople, provided always that experience 
should show that these associations can keep together. If the experiment 
should succeed, I think there is much more advantage to be gained to 
the working classes by this than by any other mode of investing their 
savings. I do not speak of political or social considerations, but in a 
purely economical sense. When it has happened to any one — as it 
must have happened to most people — ^to have inquired, or to have 
known in particular cases, what portion of the price jxaid at a shop for 
an article really goes to the person who made it, and forms his remu- 
neration, I think any one who has had occasion to make inquiries into 
that fact, must often have been astonished to find how small it is, and 
how much less a proportion the remuneration of the real labourer bears 
to the whole price, than would be supposed beforehand; and it is of 
great importance to consider what is the cause of this. Now, one thing 
is very important to remember in itself, and it is important that the 
worldng classes should be aware of it ; and that is, that this does not 
arise from the extravagant remuneration of capital. Capital, when the 
security is good, can be borrowed in any quantity at little more than 
three per cent. ; and I imagine there is no co-operative association of 
working people who would find it their interest to allow less than that 
remuneration, as an inducement to any of their members, who, instead 
of consuming their share of the proceeds, might choose to save it, and 
add it to the capital of the association. Therefore, it is not from the re- 
muneration of capital that the evil proceeds. I think it proceeds from 
two causes — one of them (which does not fall strictly within the limits 
of the inquiry which the committee is carrying on) is the very great, I 
may say, extravagant portion of the whole produce of the community, 
that now gees to mere cBstributors ; the immense amount that is takm 
ftp by the Masses of dealers, and especially by retailers. Cbm- 
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petition, no doubt, has some tendency to reduce this rate of remu- 
neration; still I am afraid that, in most cases, looking at it on the 
whole, the effect of competition is, as in the case of the fees of professional 
people, rather to divide the amount among a larger number, and so 
diminish the share of each, than to lower the scale of what is obtained 
by the class generally. Another cause, more immediately connected 
with the present inquiry, is the difference between interest, which is low, 
and profits, which are high. Writers have very often set down all 
which is not interest, all that portion of profit which is in excess of 
interest, as the wages of superintendence, as Adam Smith terms it, 
and, in' one point of view, it is properly called so. But then it should 
be added, that the wages of the labour of superintendence are not re- 
gulated like other wages, by demand and supply, but are in reality the 
subject of a sort of monopoly; because the management of the capital 
is a thing which no person can command except the person who has 
capital of his own ; and tlierefore he is able, if he has a large capital, to 
obtain, in addition to interest, often a very large profit, for one-tenth 
part of which he could, and very often does, engage the services of some 
competent person to transact the whole of the labour of management, 
which would otherwise devolve upon himself. I do not say that this 
is unjust in the present state of society, for it is a necessary consequence 
of the law of property, and must exist while that law exists in its 
present form. But it is very natural that the working classes should 
wish to try whether they could not contrive to get this portion of the 
produce of their labour for themselves, so that the whole of the pro- 
ceeds of an enterprise in which they were engaged might be theirs, 
after deducting the real remuneration of the capital they may require 
from others, whicli \ve know does not in general, when the security is 
good, much exceed three per cent. This seems to be an extremely legi- 
timate purf)ose on the part of the working classes, and one that it would 
be desirable to carry out if it could be effected ; so that the enterprises 
in 'which they would be engaged would not be conducted, as they are 
now, by a capitalist, hiring labourers as he wants them, but by the 
labourers themselves, mental as well as manual, hiring the capital they 
require, at the mark A rate.” 

But such enterprises are hopeless in the present state of the 
law. They do not fall within the objects of the Friendly 
Societies Acts ; and, independently of the unlimited liability of 
each member, other defects operate even more powerfully to 
deter the working classes from embarking in them — such as the 
absence of effectual provision for preventing or punishing the 
fraudulent conduct of partners, and of a cheap and expeditious 
tribunal for settling partnership accounts, and deciding partner- 
ship differences. The want oi money and influence to procure 
from Parliament, or the Crown, those powers and privileges 
which are essential for the conduct of such schemes, puts their 
hopelessness in the most painful and irritating light 

The only means by which the law allows a rich man to 
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embark a portion of his capital in trade without risking the loss 
of the whole of it, is by lending to the trader. As long as the 
relation between the man of labour and the man of ihoney is 
that of debtor and creditor, the latter is protected with the most 
fostering care ; and although the interest on his loan absorbs all 
the profits of the concern, ne is not liable for any of its losses. 
This system has undoubtedly mitigated the evils which have 
been adverted to; but it is itself accompanied with evils of 
a serious character. As no covenant on the part of the trader 
can effectually secure to the creditor all the powers over the 
affairs of the trade which he would possess if he were a partner, 
the risk which he incurs as a lender is increased, and so, con- 
sequently, is the rate of interest which he demands. His 
debtor, on the other hand, is enabled to sail under false colours. 
He appears to be what he is not, a man of substance, and 
he consequently acquires a false credit in the world. After a 
time, it but too commonly happens that the debt and its interest 
crush him, after a more or less protracted struggle to bear up 
against them ; and when those who trusted him in the hour of his 
apparent prosperity apply for payment, the same invisible hand 
which had set up the shadow, sweeps away, under a bill of sale, 
the whole of the substance. 

Such being the chief results of the law in its present state, it 
is clear that some alteration is necessary to obviate them. If 
evils arise from the principle of unlimited liability, that prin- 
ciple should be modified; if they arise from the absence of 
means for doing in practice that which the law, in theory and 
good sense, recognises as every man’s right to do — that is, to 
limit the extent to which he shall be bound to perform engage- 
ments entered into by the association of which he is a member, 
— appropriate machinery should be provided for the purpose. 

The most obvious amendment which seems to be needed is 
founded on the distinction already adverted to between the dor- 
mant and the active partners of a mercantile association. Although 
rejected by the common law, this distinction is respected by almost 
every other civilized people; among whom it is now well esta- 
blished that those members of a firm who abstain from all inter- 
ference in the conduct of the partnership business, are liable to 
its creditors only to the extent to which they have bound them- 
selves. Such is the law of France, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Wurtemberg, Russia, Holland, Lombardy, Florence, Sar- 
dinia, Naples, Sicily, the Ionian Islands, H^ti, and twenty of 
the states of the American Union. The french code, which 
may be taken as the type of all the others, recognises three 
species of commercial societies, — the ordinary trading fiirm of 
active partners, or partnership en nom collectif; the association 
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partly of acting and partly of dosrmant partners^ called the 
Soei^tS en Commandite; and the Socwte Anonyme^ corresponding 
to oixr joint-stock corporations. The first two mm be formea 
at pleasure, the last only by leave of the State. The partners 
in the first, and the acting partners in the second kind of asso- 
ciation are responsible to the whole extent of their means for 
the engagements of their firm; the dormant partners of the 
second, like all the shareholders in the third, are not liable for 
losses beyond the amount which they have contributed, or have 
undertaken to contribute to the common fund; and after the 
debts are fully satisfied, the dormant partners become creditors, 
and prove against the residue of the estate. The protection 
thus thrown round a dormant partner or commanditaire^ con- 
tinues only as long as he strictly preserves his neutral character. 
To the geranty or acting partner, is committed the exclusive 
direction of the partnership affairs; and so long as he conducts 
them in conformity with the articles of partnership, and pro- 
duces the books and annual accounts to his secret associates, he 
is independent of them. The latter may join in the general 
deliberations of the society, and may state their views and give 
their advice — although not their votes — upon any of its trans- 
actions; but the moment they advance a step further, and do 
any ‘‘ act of management,” they pass into the category of acting 
partners. In throwing off the restrictions, they lose the protec- 
tion of the law, and become responsible for the debts and en- 
gagements of the firm in solidoy that is, to the whole extent of 
their means. It should be added, that for the prevention of 
frauds and other minor inconveniences which arise from secresy, 
the French law requires that all partnerships, and among them, 
therefore, those under consideration, shall be constituted by 
deed or writing, and that a minute or certificate of the material 
particulars of the instrument, together with the name of the 
place or places where the business is to be carried on, shall be 
registered and placarded in the commercial court of the district, 
and published, in the course of the first fortnight in every 
January, in the local newspapers. The certificate must contain 
the names, descriptions, and places of abode of the general 
partners, the style of the firm, tnc names of those partners who 
are to manage the business, the date and duration of the 
partnership, and — where the firm consists partly of dormant 
partners, and is consequently a societS en dommandite — not the 
names, but merely the amount of the funds fiirnished, or to be 
furnished, by the commajiditairee* The style of the firm must 
consist of the names of the general partners with the super- 
addition of the words, and company,” which a single trader is 
not allowed to assume. The public is thus warned that the 
ostensible partners are trading with, in part at least, capital not 
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their ot^n; and by means of the registry, the amount secretly 
entrusted to them can be easily ascertained.* 

To the introduction of this simple and just principle into the 
law of partnership, even when guarded with the jealous require-* 
ments and formalities which the French law imposes on all 
partnerships, several objections, of course, have been made : for, 
when has any change escaped the opposition of those who love 
stare super antiquas vias 9 Among the first grounds of objection 
that meet the proposal, is the old foe of all innovation — the 
maxim, quieta non movere ; and, strangely enough, this defen- 
sive weapon is wielded chiefly by a gentleman whose services in 
the cause of law reform have won him general respect and 
esteem. In his hands, Indeed, the good conservative axiom 
assumes quite a philosophical garb; but notwithstanding its 
leonine aspect at a distance, its real nature cannot escape detec- 
tion on closer examination. I think,” says Mr. Bellenden Ker, 
** probably in the formation of a new system of laws, without 
reference to the prejudices, the habits, and the notions of per- 
sons for ages connected with trade, you might base a new system 
of partnership or a new system of commerce, upon the principle 
of limited liability ; but seeing that the present notion in this 
country for all the ordinary purposes of trade, carries with it the 
idea of all parties being liable in solido; then, unless you can show 
me a great advantage to arise from that change of the law, I, 
seeing the evil of change, should be against it.” If this passage 
was intended to convey anything more than the truism, that 
change is bad unless it be a change for the better,” it proves that 
Mr. B. Ker would resist all alterations, because they must clash 
with men’s notions of the existing state of things. On this ground, 
all attempts at purifying parliamentary constituencies should 
be discountenanced, because the prevalent notion of a borough 
election carries with it the idea” of venality and corruption. 
Transition is always attended with some evils ; but they are, for 
the most part, transitory; and if the dread of them were 
an obstacle to change, all improvement would be impossible. 
If Mr. Ker meant to assert that partnership with limited liability 
of the dormant partners, is so alien to the spirit of the common 
law, that it could not work in harmony with it, he should h^ve 


* We have availed ourselves, with much advantage, of Mr. Miller’s terse and 
idiomatic translation of tl^se , parts of the French Code which bear upon this 
subject. His little volume, notwithstanding its unpretending character, attests 
an intimate acquaintance with the techniemities oi Law French. If we might 
offer a suggestion, however, we should recommend the substitutioii of EngEsh 
for law terms in a future edition. The bar, and perhaps the public^ 

north of the Twe^ are familiar with such terms as “pled” and “oversman;” 
but it costs the rest of the world an effort to discover that “pleaded” and 
“umpire” are meant. 
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recollected, first, that the principle of limited liability is recognised 
by our law already, and is acted upon in some cases wdth per- 
fect success ; secondly, that our incorporated joint-stock com- 
panies, under the regime of limited liability, work harmoniously 
enough with our general law; and, thirdly, that the French 
system has been engrafted upon the common law in the New 
England States of America, w ithout having caused any incon- 
venience, or excited any dislike from its foreign origin. 

It has been said, however, thtt the adoption or rejeclion of 
the principle in question should depend upon the amount of 
capital which happens to be in the country. I certainly do 
not think,’’ says Mr. Bellenden Ker, “ in this country, where 
there is plenty of capital for the ordinary purposes of trade, that 
it would be expedient to allow of trading under limited Hability; 
but I think in a country where capital is scarce, that it might be 
expedient.” I venture to think,” he says elsewhere,*^ that 
the limited liability, as regards ordinary trading partner- 
ships, or even as regards ^thc aiding useful local enterprises,’ is 
inexpedient, as I am led to believe there is always a sufficiency 
of capital for all ordinary local enterprises, and for the carrying 
out of what I suppose to be meant by local enterprises, viz., 
canals, roads, mills, &c. In a country w here there is not a suffi- 
ciency of capital for such purposes, the introduction of this 
would be beneficial, and it is mortifying to see that no one will 
bring the matter before parliament as regards Ireland.” I be- 
lieve,” says Mr. W. Cotton, formerly Governor of the Bank of 
England, and a strenuous enemy of limited liability, it may be 
advantageous to collect capital together for a specific object 
in a new country where capital is extremely valuable, and 
where the rate of interest is extremely high.” It is difficult to 
meet an argument of this kind with a serious answer. If the 
dearth or abundance of capital were the proper test of the admis- 
sibility of the principle into any law, it would be very desirable 
to ascertain the precise amount, upon acquiring which, a nation 
ought not to be permitted to enjoy a power confessedly beneficial 
to them as long as they possess less than that amount. It is 
obvious that there was a time when it ought to have been 
adopted here; for this country did not always possess as much 
capital as Ireland now has. If it would have been a useful 
addition to the Druidical Code of our painted ancestors, when 
the tenth legion paid them its first visit, we are entitled to 
ask whether their Saxon, or Danish, or Norman conquerors 
added that fatal ounce to their capital which turned the 
balance against limited liability? Or, was it imported by the 
Crusaders, or by Sir Thomas Gresham, from foreign parts ; or 
did James I. add this unlucky ‘^dose” to British capital when 
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he united the poor crown of England to the rich one of his own 
native land ? Or, did it come from the sale of Dunkirk to the 
French, or from the South Sea bubble ? Or, do we owe it, after 
all, to the first joint-stock company which obtained a charter or 
an act of parliament? If the expediency of trading with limited 
liability depended on the amount of capital in the country, the 
law should be so constructed as to change as often as the capital 
exceeded or fell short of that amount. When the monetary 
barometer fell, the law shoul# point to limited liability, when 
it rose, to unlimited. 

This principle of legislation, however, is, to say the least of it, 
unusi^ial; and it is difficult to discover any analogy to it except in the 
law of the race-course, where the stronger horse is burdened with 
extra weight. It is possible that in the race with other nations, 
we ought, in order to be more equally matched with our rivals, to 
submit voluntarily. to some disadvantage; but, as the duties of 
parliament are British, and not cosmopolitan, it opght to devote 
its energies to securing the victory to those committed to their 
charge, rather than to devising how the prize might be most 
equally contested. At all events, if Mr. B. Ker’s principle is to be 
applied, it should be applied to districts and individuals as well as 
to states and nations. One law should be made for the poor, 
another for the rich ; limited liability for those who have little 
capital, unlimited obligation for those who have plenty of it — the 
reverse of the present order of things. 

It has been often urged, that to permit partnerships with 
limited liability would be to expose the public to every species 
of fraud. A false credit, it is said, would be obtained by parading 
the names of the dormant partners. But the answer is, tliat even if 
this were done, the world would still have the means of ascertaining 
from the newspapers, the posters, and the registries, the extent 
to which the commandltaireH were interested. The credit which 
would be acquired by the association would be what it deserved 
to acquire. The ostensible trader would be known, from the 
style of the firm, to be supported by the capital of others ; and 
the amount of that capital would be ascertainable without diffi- 
culty. But it is said that men in narrow circumstances would 
subscribe for amounts which they neither had paid up nor could 
pay up. This objection, indeed, applies to joint-stock associations 
as well as to those which are carried on en commandite i but it is 
a strange one for the advocates of unlimited liability to make ; for 
they would have the satisfkction of feeling, in the supposed case, 
that the liability of the dormant partners was as extensive as their 
means. It has been contended, also, that the system would enable 
rich men to trade without risk in the name of a man of straw: but 
the precaution of requiring a preliminary registration of the ma«» 
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terial particulars pointed out by the French code, under pain of 
unlimited responsibility, would prevent any such practice. If the 
creditor knew fiiat there were dormant partners in the firm, he 
would also, but for- his own fraud or wilful neglect, be ac- 
quainted with the extent of their liability; and if he were 
ignorant of their connection with the association, he ought, 
instead of complaining that they were not liable to the whole 
extent of their wealth, to rejoice at the unexpected discovery 
that men to whom he had n^Pgiven credit, or looked for 
payment, were bound to meet his demands up to a certain 
point. 

This last objection, indeed, might be met by comparing the 
present system with the proposed one, and contrasting the advan- 
tages which the latter presents with the evils which now com- 
monly follow when a rich man sets a poor one afloat on the waves 
of commerce. It is often said that no necessity exists for 
introducing into our law the principle of limited liability, 
as the repeal of the Usury Laws has removed the only obstacle 
which prevented the union of capital wdth labour. ]No under- 
taking, it is alleged, that offers any prospect of success, need now 
perish for want of capital, as this can now be always commanded 
at a rate of interest proportioned to the risk incurred. But the 
experience of every day proves that numbers of schemes fall to 
the ground from want of capital. No rate of interest, how^- 
ever usurious, can induce its owners to lend their money on 
such security as is offered; and numerous instances of tlie failure 
of schemes from that cause alone were mentioned in both com- 
mittees. To a certain extent, indeed, it is true that the repeal 
of the Usury Laws has admitted into the loan market many pro- 
jects which could not formerly have raised a farthing there ; but 
even in those cases it would be found much more advantageous 
to the borrower, to the lender, and to the public, that the money 
should be procured through the machinery of a dormant part- 
nership than by a loan. The capitalist would be satisfied with a 
more moderate return for his advance, if he was made a part 
proprietor in the common stock, and had the right of inspecting 
and regulating the books, of calling the acting trader to ac count 
for his management of the business, and of restraining him from 
misappropriating the effects of the concern. With diniinished 
risk, he would be willing to take a diminished rate of interest 
for his money; and as that interest would be payable only 
out of profits, the borrower would not, if the business proved 
a failing one, find himself called upon to pay when he was 
least ame to do so. Instead of being oppressed in the hour 
of adversity by the demand of an inexorable creditor, he would 
be supported by the counsel of afiiend; and instead of yielding 
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to the temptation of committing some malpractice, in the vain 
hope of averting ruin, he would be under a wholesome restraint 
from stooping to any deviation from rectitude. The public, also> 
would gain by the arrangement; for, if bankruptcy supervened, 
the man whose capital had set the concern afloat, and who was the 
secret cause of the credit which it had obtained in the mercantile 
world, would be bound to pay its debts to the extent to which 
he had embarked his capital, ^stead of coming in with a mort- 
gage or bill of sale, as lie no^Bpes, and sweeping away, under 
a jirior title, the whole of the trade effects from the grasp of 
the trade creditors. It appears from this comparison that the 
investment of money en commandite is, in effect, but a loan, 
differing from the ordinary form of loan in this respect only, 
viz., that it is made upon terms more advantageous and more 
equitable to the contracting parties, and to the general body of 
creditors. 

It is on the ground of fraud ali^, that Mr. McCulloch is op- 
posed to the French system. ^‘Partnerships en commandite^^ 
he says, ‘‘ may be very easily abused, or rendered a means of 
defrauding the public. It is quite visionary,” he adds, “ to 
imagine tliat the commandltalres can be prevented from indirectly 
influencing the other partners; and supposing a collusion to 
exist amongst them, it might be possible for them to divide large 
sums as profit, wdien, perhaps, they had really sustained a loss; 
and to have the books of the association so contrived, that it 
might be very difficult to detect the fraud. This, it is alleged, 
is by no means a rare occurrence in France.”* ^ 

iSlow, unless we much misapjirehend the object of the inter- 
diction of interference by the dormant partners, the prohibition 
is imposed for their own protection and not for the protection of 
the public. Ilclain your strict incognito, says the law, and you 
arc protected. But you throw oflP the mask as soon as you 
intermeddle. You then proclaim that you are a jiartner; — and 
the very conduct which thus announces you, shows that you 
are an active partner. It is, therefore, right that you should 
share the fate of all active partners. The law, in truth, by prohi- 
biting interference, merely insists that the dormant partner shall 
be dormant, and not active. If he becomes active, he commits no 
fraud on the public, but merely transfers himself from one class 
of partners to another. He does not diminish, but increases tho 
fund destined for the payment of the creditors. He does not 
abridge any of their rights, but extends his own risk. 

With respect to the other frauds which Mr. McCulloch men- 
tions, and to every other objection which is based on the surmise 
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of fraud, it is freely admitted that commandite partnerships are 
not exempt from the imperfection which taints all human institu- 
tions. The wit of man nas not yet devised any means of check- 
mating fraud. Indeed, human ingenuity has generally been 
more active in concocting than in defeating schemes of deceit. 

If retaliation were argument, it might suffice to meet all 
such objections, by pointing out how utterly careless our law 
is in providing checks and sccuiaties against that evil. The 
purchaser of a broken-winded |pbe, or a brass watch-chain, 
finds no other redress than the soothing consolation of caveat 
emptor. The bankrupt John Smith is at liberty to trade under 
the style Rothschild, Baring and Company; — his unlimited 
responsibility being deemed a sufficient compensation to those 
who have fallen into the snare of the resounding title. Half 
a dozen men may carry on business under the name of one, 
and give their creditors plenty of trouble in discovering who 
they are- It is not long since a plaintifii in an action against 
his bankers for the balance of his account, was nonsuited, be- 
cause, having, in the absence of authentic information, been 
misled into the belief that all the present partners of the house 
were members of it at the date of the transaction in dispute, he 
had brought the action against all, instead of some only. Far 
from protecting the public, the common law would seem inspired 
with a cynical desire to expose them to the wiles of the crafty. 

But those who would introduce the commandite system of 
partnership into this country, do not wish to see it turned 
ipto an engine of deceit; and, as the best preventive against all 
fraud, they ask that the widest publicity should be given to 
the dealings of all firms conducted on that principle. Whether 
or not it be true that credit is the soul of commerce, pub- 
licity is assuredly the soul of all well-founded credit. If men 
could look into each other’s cash-books, and tills, and ledgers, 
and accounts, they would have better data than they now pos- 
sess, for ascertaining the amount of credit that might be safely 
given. At all events, they would deal all the more readily with those 
who exposed their affairs to view: and the only power which the 
latter would lose by that course, would be the power of involving 
others in their misfortunes, if their business did not prosper. 
Upon this point w^e could not do better than take a leaf from the 
code of our neighbours, and transfer it into our own statute 
book. Indeed, we should be disposed to carry publicity further 
than they have done. Even the apparent anomaly of publishing 
the names of the secret partners, as w^ell as the sums which they 
subscribe, >vould seem desirable ; for the world would be thereby 
better enabled to judge whether the company was substantial or 
a bubble. The names of the dormant partners would not give 
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the firm credit beyond the amount of their subscriptions; but they 
might deprive it of that amount. The precise measure of the 
mercantile credit of our railway companies is known to all, 
through the publication of their accounts: and similar conditions 
might be imposed on commandite partnerships. At present, 
merchants accept unlimited liability as a compensation for the 
secrecy which shrouds the affairs of their neighbours ; but the 
compensation is very inadeq^te. The satisfaction of feeling 
that the uttermost farthing haJl®Ben extracted from a fraudulent 
bankrupt, is hardly a substantial consolation to the defrauded 
creditor, who receives that farthing in full payment of his twenty 
shillings. Secrecy is often considered by mercantile men as 
essential to credit; but the lawyers more wisely declare it to be 
the mere badge of fraud. 

That compulsory registration and publication of accounts 
would greatly impede the successful perpetratir)n of frauds is 
probable ; that it would prevent it altogether is not to be expected. 
But it would be absurd to reject the system on that account. 
He who refuses to allow men to form commandite partnerships, 
because, notwithstanding all precautions, some evil may follow 
from them, would prohibit bills of exchange, because they are 
sometimes the instruments of swindling — would break up the 
printing ])ress, because it sometimes produces libels — would stop 
the traffic of our railways, because men are sometimes crushed to 
death by trains, or blown into the air by bursting boilers — would 
declare the magnet contraband, because it tempts mariners into 
the dangers of the deep — nay, would lay an embargo on all 
vessels, because storms sometimes arise and ships are wrecked. 
The rational course, in all cases, is to put such restraints as are 
practicable on evils which spring from what is good ; and not to 
proscribe the good on account of the evil which may flow from it. 

The benefits which the commandite system would confer on 
traders are, indeed, admitted by another class of objectors; 
but they are admitted only for the purpose of being made 
the ground of another objection. object,” says Mr. W. 
Hawes, to the French system on account of the advantage it 
affords to two or more persons trading en commandite over one 
trader conducting his own business.” The schemes in which 
these partnerships would engage, although in some cases 
generally successful,” says Mr. Cotton, would ultimately be 
found detrimental to the fair trader, and to men who conduct 
their business with prudence and discretion.” The worthy 
bank-director may be excused for limiting the honourable 
distinction of *^fair traders” to those who conduct mercantile 
affairs in good old orthodox fashion, either under the wholesome 
rigour of the common law, or better still, under the invigorating 
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shelter of royal charters : but he should know that the free 
traders” who are elbowing aside the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street in their rude scramble for custom, are themselves calling 
for “ fair trade,” and would retort the suggestion of unfairness” 
on those who enter into the lists with the magical weapons of 
special privileges. The “ fair trader,” in their acceptation of the 
term, is the man who is content with a fair field and no favour. 
The humble tradesman and his wealthy friend, who unite in 
asking for limited liability, do ndt demand it as a special favour, 
but as a common right. The struggle between the rich mer- 
chant and the poor one, they say, is not fair now ; and therefore 
they ask that each shall have liberty to call to his aid such 
allies as he may require. The poor trader would rectify the 
balance by enlisting the services of his neighbour’s purse. A. 
who possesses skill and capital, is more than a match for B., who 
possesses the same skill only but no capital, — and for C., w^ho has 
no skill and only the same amount of capital. B, and C., how- 
ever, when united, are a match for him, but only just a match. 
Where then is the unfairness? If B. excels him in skill, or C. 
in capital, he may call to his aid fresh skill or capital. What 
they may do, he may do also. But surely both Mr. Cotton and 
Mr. Hawes should reflect that their argument against limited 
partnership, if worth anything, ought to have been fatal to every 
railway scheme that was ever brought before parliament. Mr. 
Hawes would have opposed the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Bill, on the ground tliat it afforded an undoubted advantage 
to a large body of moneyed men over the coach-proprietors, who 
conducted their business singly, or in common partnerships: 
and Mr. Cotton would have seconded him, because, although the 
line would probably pay between 5 and 10 per cent., yet it 
would be found detrimental to the fair traders in four-horse 
coaches, who had conducted their business with prudence and 
discretion. This sentimental tenderness for the vested interests 
of the fair trader is a delightful trait in one wdiose business is on 
more than a fair footing with all others in his trade ; but it is 
out of date. It might have weighed with the good old king,” 
or drawn tears from the Chancellor after his own heart; but the 
age of Victoria is an age of iron. Equality, and go-a-head, are 
the state maxims of the day ; and if the fair trader” desires 
something inconsistent with them, he may desire it, indeed, but 
he will not get it. 

There is another class of objections, upon which it ought 
surely to be unnecessary in these days to offer any comment : and 
yet they arc so generally urged, even by thinking men, that it is 
necessary to examine them with a degree of detail which they do 
not deserve for any other reason than that they are thus counte- 
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nanced by men of talent, experience, and integrity* The country 
ia already enterprising enough, suggests Mr, J* A* Smith ; the 
proposecl change would encourage speculations, and present a 
temptation to the working classes to engage in trade. It 
seems to me,” says Mr. B. Ker, that commercial undertakings 
would be the very worst mode in which the capital of the 
middle and working classes could be invested;” and he else- 
where expresses a strong objection to ^Metting loose a new 
element of fraud and reckless speculation, and to allow it to be 
introduced in small doses, so as to fit the means of the humble.” 

It would induce parties,” says Mr. Cotton, to advance their 
money without due caution for speculative schemes and specu- 
lative businesses.” 

If it were worth while, it would not be difficult to prove that 
these views are not well founded in fact. It has, indeed, been 
already shown that there is abundant testimony to prove, as a 
fact, that commandite partnerships restrict rash speculation by 
opening more widely the door to prudent enterprises, and, as a 
matter of opinion,’"^ that commercial undertakings are among the 
best investments for the savings of the humbler classes of the 
community. But the point involved in these objections is too 
important in principle to be avoided by joining issue on the 
facts. We demur altogether to their validity in princijde. 
Even if these gentlemen were infixllible, we should deny their 
right to control our judgment. Under these objections lurks the 
same familiar spirit which once regulated the wages of labour, 
and the quality of manufactures, — which afterwards protected” 
native industry, and which still fixes the price of bread in Paris. 
The old school of political economy, which David Ilume and 
Adam Smith were among the first to assail, and Mr. Serjeant 
Byles and Colonel Sibthorp the last to defend, was ridiculous 
and mischievous enough, with its encouragement of some trades, 
and its prohibitions and restrictions of others ; but those who 
would devise or perpetuate schemes for inducing a general 
resort to one kind of investment which they think safe, and for 
throwing obstacles in the way of embarking capital in other en- 
terprises which appear to them rash or reckless, carry the doctrine 
of state intervention to a much more preposterous length. The 
protectionists could at least plead a foolish belief that the welfare 
of the State was promoted by their interference ; but the onl^ 
excuse of Mr. Bcllenden Ker, and those who agree with him, is 
a very injudicious interest in their neighbours^ affairs. 

It IS readily conceded that the best founded objections, such as 
they are, to the commandite principle, spring, not from its con- 

* See Mr. J. S. Mill's opinion on this point, sup, p. 385. 
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sequences to the public, but from the injuries to which the dor- 
mant partners are exposed. If the acting partner is a rogue or 
a fool, disaster will overtake those who trust their capital to his 
management. In the choice of an honest and able associate lies 
their difficulty and their danger. The majority of limited part- 
nerships that have failed,” says M. Troplong,* *‘have been 
wrecked by naught but the foolhardiness of their general part- 
ners.” All this is perfectly true; but serious as is the peril, 
it is no more an objection to the introduction of commandite 
partnerships than it is to ordinary or joint-stock partnerships, 
which are equally exposed to it. Although a reason for the 
exercise of individual caution in embarking in them, it does not 
afford the slightest ground for proscribing the general principle. 
The records of the Court of Bankruptcy could furnish cases 
without number of the fraud of one partner effecting the ruin of 
all connected with his firm ; but it has not yet been suggested 
that ordinary trading partnerships should be forbidden by act of 
parliament. The infamous frauds perpetrated by one notorious 
man upon his fellow-shareholders in joint-stock companies en- 
trusted to his direction — frauds which, to the scandal and shame 
of this country, be it said, instead of consigning the culprit to 
Norfolk Island, have not even driven him from his seat in the 
legislature — have never been urged as an argument against the 
passing of any of the private acts which confer the privilege of 
limited liability. The possibility of embezzlement and breach 
of trust suggests the necessity of caution on the part of those 
who contemplate the deposit of their property in the hands of 
another; but is no more a reason for the prohibition of the 
deposit, than the chances of that embezzlement are a ground for 
forbidding the employment of servants. 

Government has neither the mission nor the power to guide 
its subjects to good, or to drive them from bad investnjents. If, 
as is now universally admitted, it does not fall within its province 
to direct industry and capital, in the interest of the state, into 
any particular channel, how much more remote from its duties is 
it to encourage or discourage this or that employment of capital 
from regard to the interests of individuals ? If cabinet ministers 
and legislators were to undertake such a task, how, it may be 
asked, wmuld they set about accomplishing it? How would 
they distinguish, d priori^ a good from a bad investment ? How 
would they surmount the difficulty which Lord Brougham 
suggests, of defining ^‘employments of a very speculative 
nature” ? Who shall say, before the event, w^hat is a “ rash” or 
a “ reckless” speculation ? What is meant by those terms? Do 
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they mean a speculation sure to be unsuccessful? Then inter- 
ference is impossible; for ministers have no more the gift of 
prescience than their humbler fellow-citizens, nor have they that 
control over future events which gives Queen Christina such 
signal successes in the Madrid lottery. If, on the other hand, 
the words refer to those enterprises which appear to offer no 
reasonable prospect of a profitable return, who could undertake to 
determine, and how, the degree of reasonableness which should 
ensure them the right to a trial? The arbiters of our mercantile 
destinies would be compelled either to group investments into 
classes, and sanction or condemn them by wholesale — which is 
the course in effect proposed by Mr. Ker — or to devote themselves 
patiently to the consideration of every individual project. But 
how could they do justice if they pursued the former plan? 
Would the}^ for instance, follow the example of the sage Duke of 
Parma, who forbade his subjects to keep pigeons, and prohibited 
insurance companies in his dominions? Could they even declare, 
a 2 >rmri, that the working of a patent, dangerous as such an en- 
terprise frequently is to the capitalist, is a bad investment, and 
prohibit accordingly the advance of a sixpence upon any such 
project? Then, the use wdiich Boulton and the Electric Telegraph 
Company made of their capital ought to have been interdicted ; 
and the steam-engine and the telegraph would now have been 
ingenious, but useless toys. If they would discharge their duty 
conscientiously they would be bound to weigh the advantages 
and drawbacks of every individual investment. They would 
liave to consider whether Tom Styles was*prudent in proposing 
to lend his brother Dick 100/., to open a butcher’s shop — whether 
Mr. Dapper would act wisely in investing a portion of his 
savings in his old trade, which he was about to abandon to the 
active and faithful assistant who had been measuring his ribbons 
and praising his silks for the last twenty years — whether a tailor’s 
shop in High llolborn would be decently remunerative — whether 
Doctor Humbug’s Key to the Revelations,” in twenty volumes 
octavo, would make the fortune, or be the ruin of his publisher* 
Such are some of the ten thousand questions which would pour 
upon them daily. Even if they had the time and the capacity 
necessary for discussing and deciding them properly, of what 
avail would be their labour ? If they approved of the proposed 
SchemeSj^ their intervention would have been unnecessary. If they 
disapproved, the parties would go discontentedly away, con- 
vinced that they understood their own interests better than their 
rulers did, and indignant at institutions which prevented them 
from acting according to their own views. 

The danger of allowing them this liberty, indeed, is sometimes 
illustrated by a reference to the follies of 1845, and the suiferinga 
which followed from them. That celebrated era of folly, how- 
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-ever, shows how little the ruling powers of the state are fitted 
for the office which is claimed for them; for had they been gifted 
with that superior wisdom and discretion which is attributed to 
them, they would not have encouraged the rash and reckless 
speculation by every means in their power. But even if the 
legislature of that day had not thus shown their incapacitj^ for 
distinguishing between rash and wise speculation, — and if it 
were conceded that it was their duty to keep men out of impru- 
dence and mischief, the railwaj^ mania would afford no argument 
against the general introduction of limited liability; for, as 
Lord Hobart justly observes: — 

^‘The excessive and niiremuncrative influx of capital into railway 
projects can be said to have been the effect of the concession of limited 
liability only because that concession was partial, and not general. By 
the grant of limited liability to a particular class of undertakings, all 
the capital which, owing to the state of the general law of partnership, 
was in vain seeking associative employment, would naturally be 
attracted to these undertakings ; and as the amount of capital in this 
condition was out of all proportion to the dimensions of the channel 
which was opened for its reception, the result was an extravagant 
appreciation of railway shares, and a great consequent loss to the 
country.”— p. 20. 

But, assuming that the state has the duty, the right, and the 
power, to guide individuals in the choice of an investment, why 
should commandite partnerships be proscribed? Why is it thought 
that such associations would devote themselves altogether to en- 
terprises of extreme Imzard ? The experience of other countries 
does not prove that the pursuits of commandite partnerships are 
in general of a more speculating character than those of other 
mercantile associations. The ribbon manufactures of St. Etienne, 
and the silk shops of Paris, for instance, present no very formi- 
dable risks, and yet dormant partners find capital for their con- 
duct. Those who are unwilling to incur the risks of unlimited 
liability are probably the very men who would exercise most 
caution in incurring even a partial loss. At all events, it is pro- 
bable, or at least possible, that many who now dread mercantile 
investments, would embark in safe trades as dormant partners; 
and ought they to be denied the right of doing this because 
the same right might not be as judiciously exercised by others? 
Ought the law to prevent wise men from laying out their money 
to advantage, because, with similar powers, fools would throw 
theirs into the sea? 

Further, even if all the projects which would be promoted by 
commandite partnerships offered little hope of profit, and muen 
fear of loss, would it not be an inestimable advantage to have 
such a mercantile machinery for distributing the nsk? Men 
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bent upon a dangerous enterprise should arm themselves pro- 
perly. True, it is said, but the sight of the arms may suggest 
the enterprise. Be it so; and if the enterprise succeeds, the 
adventurers reap their reward, and their success is reflected in a 
thousand ways on those about them. If it fails, the loss falls 
lightly on all, instead of involving them in destruction — their 
inevitable fate, had they sallied forth unprotected. It would 
have been safer, it is retorted, to have declined the enterprise 
altogether, and thus have avoided all risk. 

And such, indeed, is the true ground of Mr. Ker’s opposition 
to the principle of limited liability. A man of his acute intellect 
could not be the dupe of such a phantom as rash” or “ reckless^’ 
speculation. His objection is not limited to the thing thus qua- 
lified, but to the thing itself. “ I think,” he says, it would be 
very prejudicial to encourage the middle and lower classes to 

become speculators I have a very strong feeling that the 

best investment is in the three per cent, consols.” But this 
is the very reductio ad absurdum of the whole argument. To 
condemn speculation, is to condemn the spirit which won the 
Indian empire and founded states and colonies ; which covers 
every sea with our flag, and puts every land under contribution 
for the supply of our wants and luxuries. To condemn it in 
our middle and lower classes is to denounce commercial pur- 
suits altogether in this country, — for the upper orders, for whom 
trade would be reserved as an ‘^aristocratic privilege,” have 
never displayed much inclination or aptitude for any speculation 
except ill Capel Court and at Tattcrsall’s. Commercial enter- 
prise is the very life of the middle classes ; and vain would be 
any attempt to destroy it. Even the common law has failed to 
prevent its development, although the pit-falls which it has dug 
for all who are carried away by it have, to some extent, kept it 
in check. When Englishmen will be satisfied with the tame 
security of the Three per Cents, their career will have been run. 
They will have fulfilled the task allotted to them in the great 
Scheme, and will be required to make way for a stronger race. 
Mr. Ker has seen much, no doubt, of scandalous frauds and mal- 
versations in joint-stock companies, and much waste, loss, and 
mismanagement among friendly and other societies, — and he 
trembles, with a solicitude which does him honour, lest the 
humbler portion of the community should be induced to risk their 
savings in schemes which he does not think safe, such as “ ill- 
conducted or fraudulently conducted hucksters’ shops, &c., esta-^ 
blished on the principle of a partnership en commandite^'^ But his 
experience should have led him to condemn, not speculation, but 
fraud — to impose fetters, not on liberty, but on licence, — not on 
all men, but on rogues. It should have induced him to propose 
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laws — which are much needed — for sending swindling directors 
to the Old Bailey instead of the Court of Chancery, — and not, to 
recommend the maintenance of shackles on honest energy. 

But the best answer to Mr. Ker’s views in favour of govern- 
ment interference is given by Mr. Ker himself. “ Do you think,” 
asked Mr. Slaney, in 1850, that the parliament is a better 
judge of the safety of investments of the middle classes than the 
middle classes themselves?” am bound,” was the answer, 

to think that parliament is the best judge in the world upon 
every subject.” “That included?” asked the chairman, in evident 
distrust of the sincerity of the witness. “ As I think,” replied 
Mr. Ker, with logical severity, “ that parliament must be the 
best judge on every subject, it must include that ; but parliament 
may not always exercise its best judgment.” Consequently, the 
investments of the middle classes should be left to the judgment, 
good or bad, reasonable or capricious, of queen, lords, and com- 
mons. With a very sincere respect for Mr. Bcllcnden Ker’s 
judgment, we cannot but feel that he labours under the same 
incidental infirmity as the legislature, and that on this occasion 
he did not exercise very happily that quality for which he is 
in general justly esteemed. 

Those who are carried away by the fears of “rash” specula- 
tion, may rest assured that nature has done more to keep man 
out of bad investments than governments or laws can do. Self- 
interest is a better guide than boards or councils ; and it is the 
only guide to which men should, or, in this country, will sub- 
mit. The middle and working classes, although undoubtedly 
grateful to all who have their welfare at heart and desire to pro- 
mote their well-being, would have a right to complain of any 
legislation conceived in the spirit of directing or controlling them 
in the employment of their labour or savings. They would have 
a right to resent even a kindness when offered in a tone of 
superiority and dictation. They arc grown men and not chil- 
dren, and self-government, not paternal government, is what 
they require — freedom of action, not maternal leading-strings. 
If they prefer hucksters’ shops to the Three per Cents, no Power 
has the right to control their choice. Experience alone, and 
not Mr. Ker, can prove whether it is wisely exercised ; and 
though experience had proved it a hundred times, conviction, 
and not law, should alone make them bow to its decision. 

What is wanted,” says Mr. Lalor, in his eloquent and philo- 
sophical work, “ is, that men shall be free, and shall find legal 
facilities for making every experiment which shall seem to them- 
selves to promise profit. They are anxious to do this. They 
ought to have leave to do it. They will, no doubt,” he adds, 
with perfect truth, “ be often deceived. They will make mis- 
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takes and will suffer losses. With the ignorance, the rashness, 
and the gullibility, which is found in men, there cannot but be 
victims. But what great good can be bought without a 
price?”— p. 202. 

In dealing with the objections which have been urged against 
the commandite system, we have incidentally noticed many of 
the advantages which might be expected to result from its in- 
troduction into our law. It is obvious that capitalists would be 
benefited by it, as it would enlarge the field for the employment of 
money. But those who would chiefly profit by the system are^ 
undoubtedly, clerks, junior partners, inventors, poor relations, 
needy friends and dependents, and others, whom rich men, 
influenced by mixed motives of self-interest and kindness, would 
readily assist when they knew that they might do so with effect 
to the objects of their friendly interest, and without unfathom- 
able risk to themselves. Mr. J. S. Mill, after assenting to the 
proposition that the system, if introduced with proper regula- 
tions and safeguards, would give additional facilities for enter- 
prises directed by intelligence, and create additional facilities 
for the investments of the middle and working adds: 

Above all, which is very important, it would cnai^i personal 
qualities to obtain in a greater degree than they can now, the 
advantages which the use and aid of capital affords. It would 
enable persons of recognised integrity and capacity for business 
to obtain credit, and to share more freely in the advantages 
which arc now confined in a great degree to those who have 
capital of their own.” *^It encourages industrious habits,” 
says Mr. Leone Levi ; and besides, it contributes to maintain 
a floating capital.” Mr. Townsend, with whom Mr. Davis 
appears to agree, thinks that it has a tendency to check rash 
speculation, and to facilitate useful and cautious enterprise. 
think,” says Mr. James Stewart, "it would be the means of 
bringing together two great classcvs, the class which has capital, 
of which we know there is a very great superabundance in this 
country, and the class which consists of active, clever, and enter- 
prising men who have not always capital. I think an alteration 
of the law in this respect would have a beneficial effect in bring- 
ing those two classes together.” With honest, able, and vigilant 
general partners, this fj|rm of association, in the opinion of M. 
^qplong, is superior to all others in many respects.* 

Ine system has unquestionably worked well abroad. I do 
not hesitate to state,” writes Mr. Simpson from Amsterdam, " as 
the result of twenty-eight years’ experience, during which time 


* Troubat, The Law of Commandatory Partnership,” p. 2. 
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I have acted as a jurisconsult and barrister, that these partner** 
ships have produced great good and little evil, have caused less 
controversy than other partnerships ; in only few cases have been 
instruments of deception; and the laws have proved suflSciently 
efficacious to prevent abuse.” The Dutch have dried up 
lakes, enclosed rivers within their banks, repelled the inva- 
sions of the sea with dykes, and reclaimed waste lands, through 
the agency of these partnerships. In the Rhenish provinces, — 
and by what country is their husbandry excelled ? — fanning esta- 
blishments are carried on by companies of the same kind. ^‘The 
system of sleeping partners, ^ en comanditay as it is legally 
termed, exists in Spain,” says Mr. Mark, the British consul at 
Malaga, and from practical experience (for upwards of twenty 
yeai's), I can with safely say it acts well, and is attended with 
beneficial results,” On the Continent,” says Mr. U. J. 
Enthoven, ‘‘it works admirably well; say in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Italy.’^ Mr. Leone Levi mentions that his 
native town, Ancona, has been lighted with gas by a similar 
association, and thinks that, although he has known it open 
to much abuse — he docs not say in w^hat respects — the 
system has done much good in that place, and that its intro- 
duction, with complete publicity, would be advantageous to 
this country. Mr, Davis, the secretary of the American 
legation, says, that it has worked well in Massachusetts. At 
St. Etienne, as already mentioned, half the ribbon manufac- 
turers commenced life as the giransy or acting partners, of 
commandite societies. In France there w^cre in 1846-7-8, 
according to Mr. W. Hawes, 6864 partnerships, of wdiich 1156 
were en commandite; but althougti that gentleman discovers in 
this disproportion a condemnation of the system by the people 
among whom it prevails, it cannot but strike others as only 
demonstrative of what might have been expected u prioriy — viz., 
that those who embark in commerce are, in general, disposed to 
take an active part in the conduct of their business ; — while the 
positive number of firms sustained by the capital of dormant 
partners cannot but convey the idea of numerous instances of 
poverty with good conduct rising to competence, and of mechani- 
cal genius and inventive faculties utilized for public and private 
advantage. The best proof, perhaps, of the working of the system, 
is the [estimation in which commandite jmrtnerships are held in 
the market ; and on this subject Mr. R. B. Minium writes from 
America: “Such partnerships command as much credit and 
general confidence as ordinary partnerships, perhaps more. There 
is certainty in the knowledge the community possess of the 
resources of such firms,” 

But it is not necessary to look abroad for the condemnation 
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of the common-law principle of unlimited liability. It stands 
condemned not only by almost every civilized nation, but by 
our own legislature. When large masses of capital were 
wanted for the execution of those gigantic works which are “ the 
great fact” of our age, it was found that the common law doc- 
trine wa#as little consistent with expediency as reconcilable 
with justice ; and even the Eldonian school of legislation yielded 
to the overwhelming necessity of modifying it. But imfortu- 
nati'ly, the subject has not met — in those circles from which we 
generally take our lawgivers — ^with that degree of attention 
which it merits ; and whatever legislation has taken place upon 
it, has not been founded on philosophical views, but has pro- 
ceeded entirely upon the necessities of the moment. The 
impossibility of carrying on, under the common law, extensive 
operations with large numbers of men aggregated in j)artncr- 
ship, first struck, not our peers and M.P.’s, but our energetic, 
speculating men of business. When towns were to be con- 
nected by canals or railways, or to be supplied with gas or 
water, daring spirits were not wanting to undertake the execu- 
tion of such projects; but what prudent squire, what thrifty 
merchant, what saving tradesman, would have dared to embark in 
the undertaking when the right to sixpence of possible profit 
brouglit with it an immediate liability to the loss of an entire 
fortune ? An alteration of the law was consequently felt to be an 
essential condition to the formation of large associations, and it 
was altered accordingly. But the amendment of the law fell into 
the hands of practical men ; and the practical men, with neither 
taste nor commission for general legislation, were content to 
amend it just as far as suited their purpose, and no further. 
Consequently, parliament was called upon year after year to 
j)ass cart-loads of private acts, suspending the common law in 
particular cases; — limiting the liability of shareholders, — 
empowering them to transfer their shares, — giving legal means 
for compelling them to contribute to the common stock the 
sums which they had promised, — making it practically possible to 
recover the company’s debts from strangers, — preventing the dis- 
solution of the copartnership by death or bankruptcy, — and making 
other necessary deviations from the general law. The couritry 
has been thus gradually covered with a host of privileged bodies, 
governed by as many special codes of law, — just as it is dotted 
over with hundreds of manors, in which every variety of local 
custom supersedes the law of the land. The only attempt which 
has been made towards a more general introduction of limited 
liability is embodied in the act of 1 V ict c. 7 3, which empowers the 
Crown to confer, by letters patent, the privilege of limited liability 
on bodies associated together for trading or other purposes ; but it 
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has been productive of little benefit* The enormous price charged 
for the charter or patent must necessarily have deterred all 
except wealthy associations. Mr. Vansittart Neale slated, in 
his evidence before Mr. Slaney’s first committee, that the cost of 
procuring a royal charter for the Metropolitan Association for 
improving the dwellings of the industrial classes, amiunted to 
1004/., of which 724/, were fees of office. Notwithstanding this 
expense, however, numerous applications are constantly made 
to the Board of Trade for this regal dispensation from the 
rigours of the common law ; but although the second section of 
the act empowered it to confer patents on “ any company or 
body of persons associated together for any trading or other 
purposes whatsoever,” ‘‘ the rule” of the Board, says Sir Denis 
Le Marchant, “ has decidedly been to refuse them rather 
than to grant them. To grant them is merely the exceptional 
rule and he appears to have been able to bring to mind but 
two instances, ' while he was in office, in which patents were 
granted; one in 1848 to a society for the amelioration of landed 
property in Ireland — a society, if we may judge of its objects 
from its title, singularly entitled to whatever aid the Crown 
could give it in the prosecution of its Herculean task ; and the 
other, seven years before, to the Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company. 

This subject leads us to the only other alteration in the exist- 
ing law, to which we propose to call attention in this article. 
The commandite system would limit the liability of partners 
who do not lend their names, or interfere in the conduct of the 
partnership business- But why should those who manage the 
affairs of the association not be also allowed the means of limiting 
their liability? Lord Hobart objects to this. He thinks that 

natural justice seems to require that any person conducting, or 
taking any part in the conduct of business of any kind, whether 
as a director of a company or managing partner .... should be 
liable to the full extent of .his property for the debts which may 
be incurred in respect of such business.” But neitlier natural 
justice nor the common law denies the managing director of a 
coricern, or any other person, the right of stipulating with the 
person with whom he deals, for an exemption from responsibility 
Deyond a certain amount. The reason, however, for con- 
demning him to unlimited liability seems to be, ^*that it is 
impossible for the other party to the engagement to know, at 
the time of making it, with anything like confidence, certain par- 
ticulars of information;” — that is, we presume, the limits witiiin 
which the managing partner professed to i^trict his liability. 
But if the reason should fail, the doctrine whidb is based on 
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it must fail also. Now, the difficulties in the way of making 
this information universally known, or at least universally 
accessible, are not insuperable. The first step would be to 
withdraw from the style of the firm the names of the general 
partners, and thus deprive it of a source of false credit. It would 
then become what the French code calls it, an anonymous 
society; and instead of being distinguished by tlie unmeao'^ 
ing, however honourable, names of Smith, Brown, and Jones, 
would be designated by the trade or business of the association. 
Notices over the doors, desks, and counters — like the notices under 
the Carriers Act — and registration and advertisements in the 
public prints, would do the rest. The creditors of such a company 
would nave only themselves to blame if they gave the managers 
credit on the faith of their unlimited responsibility. To this system, 
not even Mr. W. Hawes’ very small objection to the commandite 
system — that it would be long before the public understood” it — 
could be urged; for in every part of the country such companies 
arc already in existence, and arc familiarly known and dealt with. 

But here Lord Brougham would interpose. for the 

sociHk anonymef his lordship would say, as he has already said — ^ 
hold that to be out of the question; it is merely a small Joint- 
Stock company.” And why should a small joint-stock company 
be out of the question? What valid objection can be drawn 
from the mere number of the shareholders, or the mere amount of 
their capital ? If wealthy men may combine their hundreds and 
thousands together in such a company, why should not the poor 
be at liberty to club their single sovereigns in the same manner? 
If 5000 men may associate on such terms, why should not 500, 
or 50, or 5 have the same liberty ? And if the half-a-dbzep 
directors of the largest company may be exempted from unli- 
taiited responsibility, why should not the one or two managers of 
the smallest be entitled to a similar exemption ? It is not easy to 
understand why limited liability should be what Mr. B. Ker truly 
says it has hitherto been in this country — a sort of aristocratic 
privilege.” The idea of magnitude is associated in our mindis 
with th^at of a joint-stock company, because we are unaccustomed 
to see small specimens of that form of associtttion. In the New 
England States, however, where charters coat fewer halfpence 
than they do pounds in this country, manbfacturir^ in its 
broadest sense,” says Mr. Davis, that is, not only the making 
of cottons, and woollens, and linens, but of mSiChl^ery and 
power,” is conducted on this commercial principle* In those 
states, says Mr. Carey,* 

* In a note appended to his translation of a paper by M. Coquelih, published 
in the Eevue des Beiix Mondes*’ for July, 1 843. The passage quoted in the 
text is taken at second-hand from Mill's “Political Economy," voL ii. p. 472. 
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soil is covered with iQouii/^jpcf^nieB amnynies — chartered com- 
panies — ^for almost every conceivable purpose. Every town is a cor- 
poration for th^ management of its roads^^, bridges, an4 schools; which 
are, therefore, imder the direct control of those who pay for them, and 
are, consequently, well managed, Academies and churches, lyceums 
and lihraries, saying-fupd societies and trust companies, exist in num- 
bers proportioned to the wants of the people, and all ,are corporatioiis. 
T&vtrjf district has its local bank, of a size to suit its wants, the stock of 
which is owned by the small capitalists of the neighbourhood, and 
managed by themselves ; the consequence of which is, that in no part 
of the world is the system of banking so perfect, so little liable to 
vibration in the amount of loans — ^the necessary effect of which is, that 
in none is the value of property so little affected by changes in the 
amount or value of the currency resulting from the movements of ilmr 
omh banking institutions. In the two states to which we have par- 
ticularly referred, they are almost two hundred in number. Massa- 
chusetts, alone, offers to our view fifty-three insurance-offices, of various 
forms, scattered through the state, and all incorporated. Factories are 
mcorporatedi and are owned m shares; and every om that lias any pwrt 
in the mawgement of their concenis, from the purchase of the raw 
material to the sale of the manufactured article, is a part ottnier : while 
every one emi»loycd in them has a prospect of becoming one, by the use 
of prudence, exertion, and economy. Charitable associations exist in 
large numbers, and all are incorporated. Fishhig vessds are ommd in 
shares by those who navigate them ; and tJm sailors of a wftaling-ship 
depemdy in a great degree, if not altogether, 'afpmi the su,ccess ifjhe 
voyage for their compensation. Every master of a vessel trading iWlie 
Southeni Ocean, is a ]>art owner ; and the interest he possesses is a strong 
inducement to exertion and economy, by the aid of which the people of 
New England are rapidly driving out the competition of other nations 
for the trade of that part of the world. "Wherever settled, they exhibit 
the same tendency to combination of action. Iii New York, they are 
the chief owners of the lines of pachct’shlps^ which arc divided mlo 
shares, owmd hy the shiphwUdsrs, the 7)ierchants, the master^ and the 
mates; which last generally acquire the means of becoming themselves 
masters, and to this is due their great success. The system is the most 
perfectly democratic of any in the world. It affords to every lahmrer, 
every sailor, every operative, male or female, tlw prospect of advancement; 
and its results are precisely such as we should" have reason to expect. 
In no part of the world arc talent, industry, and prudence, so certain 
to be krgely rewarded.” 

Our own county of Cornwall, also, affords the example of an 
entire population carrying on with success a most important 
branch of industrial entei^rise in small societies, which, although 
in many respects rude and imperfect, possess many of the pro- 
perties of incorporated companies. With the power of trans- 
tejtring their shares, and expelling their purser, or managing 
partner, and with the practice of frequent audits andi constant 
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sttpervisioQ, the Cornish miners have hem enabled to combine 
topjether in bodies* under t^ cost-book principle ; atid 5 with the 
aid of their litde savings,, hive wOrked loihes which, bttt for such 
combinations, would have been to this day tinexj^Ioied. 

But surely, it will be said, there ought to be a minimum 
number of shareholders, and a minimum amount Of capital for 
the constitution of a joint-stock company. It may be -sb; h»t 
we have been unable to discover either minimum. Should two 
persons, then, it will be asked, be allowed to form such a 
company ? Why not? If five thousand dormant partners may 
be justly protected against unlimited liability, so may one; and 
if six active partners may be similarly guarded, so may one. But 
a joint-stock company, consisting of two persons, and with a 
capital of a few pounds, would be impracticable, it will be 
answered; it would not work. Its transactions would be nilj 
for its credit would be at zero. 

Granted. And here must lie the test of the expediency or 
inexpediency of forming any such company. They will not be 
formed where it is impracticable to carry on trade by them. 
But who shall apply that test? The State? Such is the pro- 
posal of Mr. Bellenden Ker. Tolerant of the views of others, 
notwithstanding his own predilections for the three per cents, 
he suggests, in his letter to the committee of 1851, a much 
larger concession of commercial freedom. I continue to think,” 

‘ he writes, “ (as I expressed in my former evidence,) that the 
Board of Trade, or a Board having similar powers, should be 
authorized, under certain rules and restrictions very similar to 
those which exist at present at the Board of Trade, to grant 
charters of incorporation in some simple form to such trading 
partnerships as, in the opinion of the Board, can be advantageously 
carried on upon the principle of a joint-stock company.” 

Now, the system of conferring exceptional advantages directly 
conflicting with the general law, or partially suspending its opera- 
tion, is fundamentally vicious in principle. It bears no distant 
resemblance to the dispensing power which used to be claimed 
by some of our monarchs, or to that prerogative of granting mono^ 
polies which received its first check in the reign of James L 
The idea belongs to another age, and the practice should not be 
allowed to linger on in ours. When the country, both here and 
on the continent, was split up into as many little states as there 
were feudal chiefs, and towns lived in estrangement, sometimes 
in hostility, with all beyond the limits of their narrow bounds~ 
when all men were grouped either iu petty monarchies under 
barons and burgraves, or in petty republics, such guilds and 
corporations, the latter often needed the assistance of the lord 
paramount, the king, against a powerful neighbour; and the assist- 
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ance came generally in the shape of charters, conferring on the 
** good towns” special privileges and powers for their self-govern- 
ment and effective organization. But that state of society is 
happily extinct. Englishmen have ceased to live in a state of 
habitual warfare with each other, and they need no special aid 
against each other. A fair field and no favour, is the only privilege 
they require. They are subject to one rule and one law : and the 
law should be equal to all. If facilities arc granted to some for 
carrying on trade, all have prima facie a right to demand similar 
immunities ; and it is incumbent on those who concede to the 
few, to justify their refusal to the many. It lies on them to 
explain why they refuse to an association of humble mechanics 
or operatives, what they allow to the Great Western Railway 
Company and to the Bank of England. Time was when 
courtly favour was the source of commercial monopolies, and the 
love or dotage of a queen granted to Dudleys, and Essexes, 
and Raleighs, the exclusive privilege of selling some of the 
necessaries, and most of the luxuries of life ; and our days have 
seen what parliamentary influence and weight of purse can do 
in procuring special exemptions. But the temper of the age 
does not patiently acquiesce in advantages obtained through such 
means, and it will not be satisfied with the continuance of this 
system unless it is to be carried on upon some sound principle. 

This sound principle, it will be said, is pointed out by Mr. 
Bellenden Ker. Charters of incorporation should be granted, 
lie suggests, to all trading partnerships which, ‘‘ in the opinion 
of the Board, can be advantageously carried on upon the principle 
of a joint-stock company.” But no board can be more compe- 
tent to decide such a question than to pronounce, ex cathedra, on 
the wisdom or rashness of any investment. If the joint-stock 
principle should be applied only to large bodies of men, or to 
associations requiring large sums of money, a minimum must be 
fixed. The Joint-Stock Companies’ Registration Act adopted 
twenty-five as the minimum number of shareholders ; but who 
doubts that the choice of that number was purely arbitrary, and 
that in many cases twenty-four, or twenty-three, or seventeen, 
or sixteen men might advantageously carry on trade in partner- 
ship, on the same principle as twenty-five ? Does the nature of 
the business afford any means of judging whether it can be suc- 
cessfully conducted on that system? If railways may be con- 
structed, and goods carried by joint-stock companies, why should 
not the shareholders in Price’s Candle and Groux’s Soap Com- 
panies trade under limited liability ? Why should not coats be 
made and chimneys be swept by associations similarly protected ? 
If “ manufacturing, in its broadest sense,” is successfully carried 
on in America by corporate bodies, it might surely fare as 
wdl in England. And to whom are such questions to be 
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referred? To a gentleman who, perhaps, never invested ^ shil- 
ling in trade, wiiom education and tastes have thrown into the 
career of politics, and who may have at his elbow an adviser 
that looks with an evil eye upon all investments except the 
public funds. To him the merchants, and traders, and capitalists 
of the greatest mercantile community of the earth are to si^bmit 
their gigantic schemes, and to stand or fall by his decision. To 
him, also, are to flock working tailors, shoemakers, bakers, miners, 
labouring men, with their humble projects, backed with plenty 
of thew and sinew, but with slender purses: and on his breath is 
to depend the formation or dissolution of their desired associa- 
tions, and consequently the realization or disappointment of 
their cherished hopes. A company should not purity the Thames 
luj^ess it so pleased the Minister of Commerce ; but a company 
might set it on fire if he tliought that scheme likely to be advan- 
tageously achieved on the system of limited liability. It would 
be his duty to consider anxiously whether a village pump in the 
recesses of Biickinghamsliiro would pay five per cent, on the 
joint-stock principle, or whether needlewomen could success- 
fully make shirts when combined together into a company. 
How can it be expected that any man, whatever be his talents 
and his powers of application, should discharge such duties as 
well as those who propose to embark in the speculation, and 
whose good opinion of it is attested by their contributions to it ? 
No vigour of mind, no industry, however indefatigable, would 
be equal to the task: and*thc experience we have had of our 
Board of Trade and of the French Conscil d’Etat should 
teach us how it would be discharged by a dozing or obstructive 
official of the common order. 

In a word, the interference of Government can be defended 
only oil the plea of protecting men against themselves, or the 
public against them. The former ground, as we have already 
contended, at perhaps unnecessary length, is utterly inadmissible ; 
and the latter object should be secured, not by special inter- 
vention, but by general law. On general principles,” says Mr. 
Mill, one sees no sufficient reason why people should not be 
allowed to employ their capital and labour on any terms that 
they please, and to deal with others on any terms that they 
please, provided that those terms are known, and that they do 
not give themselves out for what they are not.” The law admits 
the principle, indeed, but fails in providing the facilities requisite 
for enabling men to act upon it. It can provide them, however, 
and sometimes docs so for the benefit of favoured persons. All 
that is asked is, that it will provide them for all men, and will 
favour all equally. 

Such, then, are the two principal alterations of which the 
common law relating to partnership seems to stand in need: 
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the one, constitutional, — involving a fundamental change of 
principle; the other, administrative merely, — that is, involving 
merely the provision of facilities requisite for giving practical 
and general effect to a principle already recognised. It may be 
asked, why, if the joint-stock principle were adopted, w^e should 
encumber ourselves with an institution based upon an imperfect 
development of that principle. The answer is, that the . com- 
mandite partnership presents two striking advantages over the 
joint-stock compahy, — one to the active, the other to the dormant 
members of a firm. Adam Smith pointed out that the want of 
interest in the directors of joint-stock companies was the chief 
objection to that form of association; and the people of this 
country have learned, during the last ten years, to what an 
extent waste, mismanagement, and every form of fraud, maybe 
carried by those to whom they depute the management of their 
business. But the dormant partners in commandite associations 
have, in the unlimited responsibility of their managers, a guaran- 
tee against the abuse of their trust, and an earnest of their zeal 
for the welfare of the undertaking. The active partner, also, 
will often prefer the commandite to the joint-stock principle. 

Suppose,” says M. Coquelin,* an inventor seeking for a 
capital to carry his invention into practice. To obtain the aid 
of capitalists, he must offer them a share of the anticipated 
benefit; they must associate themselves with him in the chances 
of its success. In such a case, which of the forms w^ould he 
select? Not a common partnership, certainly;” for various 
reasons, and especially because it would often be very difficult to 
find a partner with capital, willing to risk his whole fortune on 
the success of the invention. Neither would he select the soci6te 
anonyme^ or any other form of joint-stock company, ^*in which 
he might be superseded as manager. He would stand, in such 
an association, on no better footing than any other shareholder, 
and he might be lost in the crowd; whereas, the association 
existing, as it were, by and for him, the management would 
appear to belong to him as a matter of right Cases occur in 
which a merchant or a manufacturer, without being precisely 
an inventor, has undeniable claims to the management of an 
undertaking, from the possession of the qualities peculiarly 
calculated to promote its success. So great, indeed,” continues 
M. Coquelin, is the necessity, in many cases, for the limited 
partnership, that it is difficult to conceive how we could dispense 
with or replace it.” 

The whole of this important branch of the law has been 

* la the paper referred to, sup. p. 407. This passage, also, is taken from 
Mill’s Pohtical Eeonomj,” vol. ii. p. 469. 
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referred to a Royal Commission: and notwithstanding the 
timidity which lawyers have but too often betrayed in dealing 
with law reforms, the public have substantial grounds for ex»- 
pecting that this subject at least will now meet with a bold and 
searching treatment. From a Chancellor who undertook the con-* 
solidation of the statute book within a month from his acceptance 
of the great seal, and who, within a few months more, appointed 
commissioners for investigating the bankruptcy law, and tne work- 
ing of the county courts, as well as the law of partnership, the 
country may surely expect vigour and earnestness. The President 
of the Board of Trade, whose office must entitle him to a voice in 
all deliberations on the subject, gives promise of effectual aid to 
the cause of a thorough reform ; for while his legal education has 
made him familiar with the defects of the law, he has not suffi- 
cfently profited by the system to prostrate himself before its vices. 
Among the commissioners, also, a name or two may be recognised 
from which the world derives a hope that those functionaries will 
not proceed in their labours with a main morte. The French code 
may be recommended as their best model:— for its outline is phi- 
losophical, although some of its details may be thought insufficient 
or unnecessary ; and if they should be tempted to yield to timid 
suggestions of half-measures, let them take warning from the codes 
of some of the American States.* They may, perhaps, be told 
that the work in which they are engaged is one of concession ; 
and they will meet with propositions for rendering the surrender 
useless to those for whose sake it is to be made. They will be 
advised to fix the maximum of profit — to restrain commandite and 
joint-stock companies from dealing with foreign countries, with 
distant parts of our own, and with remote agents — and to prohibit 
the transfer of shares, &c. &c. But it is to be hoped they will 
bear in mind that their duty is simply to consider what laws will 
best conduce to the welfare of their fellow-citizens ; and not, to de- 
vise how they may yield as little as possible to a clamorous enemy. 

The importance of this subject, even when considered in its 
economical aspect, cannot be easily overrated ; but its social bear- 
ings are perhaps even more important, and should not be wholly 
passed over. Any law which should remove the impediments 


* In several of the States, banking and insarance partnerships arc denied 
the privileges of the commandite system. No better reason has Tbeen assigned 
for this exclusion than that banking and insurance are generally carried on by 
corporate bodies. In other words,' because a particular kind of business is 
ordinarily carried on by societies whose managers trade under limited respon- 
sibility, the law refuses men leave to carry on the same business in bodies 
whose managers embark the whole of their fortune in the undertaking. The 
chancellor of Gustavus Adolphus was right. 
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which now exist to commercial association, would be in harmony 
with the tendencies of man gregarious nature, and might con- 
sequently be expected, h priori^ to promote his welfare. Roads^ 
ships, commerce, literature, warfare even — these have been 
the chief instruments of civilization, and simply because they, 
chiefly, have promoted the contact of men with each other. Tnfe 
press, which more than any other human invention has facilitated 
the communication and interchange of thought, — the steam- 
engine, which more than any other machine has facilitated locomo- 
tion and intercourse — are, tor this reason, the best gifts ever con- 
ferred by man on humanity. Even the Crusades, inspired though 
they were by hatred and by every other passion of repulsion, 
effected immense g()od by the mere collision, which they caused, of 
the West with the East. Among these civilizers of mankind would 
deserve to rank a legal contrivance Wliich brought rich and poor, 
high and low, wise and foolish, strong and weak, to know and to 
help each other. Independently of the commercial worth of in- 
dustry fostered, labour abridged, enterprise encouraged, and 
genius rewarded — independently of necessaries cheapened, com- 
forts augmented, luxuries put within the reach of all ; — indepen- 
dently of the market value of knowledge increased, ideas de- 
veloped, and character invigorated, — feelings of good will, 
sympathy, and friendship, would inevitably spring from laws 
which placed men in relations of mutual dependence and reci- 
procal benefit; and the happiness which such institutions would 
bring to individuals, and the strength they would give to the social 
fabric, are beyond all estimation. In this respect, indeed, the law 
might be deemed entitled to precedence over the inventions we 
have named, for these have mainly served the intellect, while that 
would call into play the moral qualities and elevate the moral 
nature. Friendships without number would flourish on soil now 
virgin or overspread with weeds. Attachments would be formed, 
resembling in their tenacity those ties which bound man to man 
in the feudal ages, but superior to them, because the sense of 
mutual advantage from which they sprang would not be marred 
by the consciousness of power on one side or the feeling of help- 
lessness on the other. In assisting his friend with his purse, the 
rich man would enjoy the double gratification of aiding his neigh- 
bour and benefiting himself; and the poor one, while grateful 
for the aid, would have the satisfaction of knowing that his 
labour would repay the debt with interest. 

On behalf of the working classes of the community, changes 
in the direction which have been above recommended are even 
more imperatively required. In obedience to one of the strongest 
of human instincts, they do, they will, and they must, congregate 
together : and the question Is, whether the state shall suffer that 
instinct to operate freely, and produce good, or shall, by checking 
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itB natural tendencies, convert it into an instrument of incalculable 
mischief. The spirit of association, left to its own spontaneous * 
course, would lead man on in his destined career of improvement: 
therefore it is that Popery anathematises free-masonry and that 
the despots of the Continent prohibit public meetings, — viewing 
wit!i jealousy all congregations of men, even when collected 
together for the worship of God. But the same spirit, warped 
by bad laws and bad teaching, degenerates into Socialism : and 
in that form it is undoubtedly spread extensively, though ob- 
scurely, among the labouring classes. Socialism is the bad fruit 
of a good principle. It is to association what rashness is to 
courage, cowardice to prudence, extravagance to generosity : and 
its prevalence in England seems chiefly atttlbutable to our defective 
law of partnership. The operatives have learned from the middle 
class what vast works may ft) accomplished, and what countless 
wealth may be acquired by combination ; and as the laws surround 
every healthy plan of co-operation with danger and difficulty, 
they believe that they can carry into effect among themselves the 
joint-stock principle, only by the realization of t!ie fantastic, the 
mischievous, the impossible designs of dreamers and fanatics. 

Further, by preventing the union of the richer and the poorer 
orders in the prosecution of enterprises for a common object, the 
law has operated powerfully to keep those classes separated 
from each other, and ignorant of each other’s good qualities. 
But it is with the different orders of a nation us with the 
different nations of men. A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing; and their little knowledge leads to the formation of 
prejudices and antipathies which fuller acquaintance would dissi- 
pate. At present it is impossible to deny that a morbid belief 
exists among the working classes, that the wealthier orders 
are indifferent to their well-being and the consequence 
says Mr. Lalor, ‘‘ is this, that in the region of the most active 
industry, society is split into two hostile camps, and that the 
only tranquillity which subsists between them is that of a con- 
venient but hollow truce, which may be broken at an instant’s 
warning.” Any law which should bring the two classes together, 
would terminate this unhappy and mischievous state of things^ 
for it would remove the misconception from which it arises. It 
would also unteach an absurd opinion, which is likewise very 
general among the working classes, and to which Mr. Mill refers 
in a passage already cited, f that capital is extravagantly remune- 
rated in this country. When the labotiring men had the oppor- 
tunity of laying’ out their savings in commercial investments, 

* See, for instance, Mr. Walter Cooper’s evidence, p. 597, in the appendix 
to the report of Mr, Slaney’s first committee. 

f Ante, p. 385, 
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they would discover that the return which they obtained for 
•it was not immoderate, or disproportioned to the share of the 
common profit which fell to the labourer, — and a fruitful source of 
agitation and discontent would thus be dried It is impossible 
to estimate all the good which they would derive from constantly 
mixing with those to whom superior wealth gives the advantages 
of a superior education and superior information, and who, free 
from the necessity of supplying their daily wants by daily toil, 
direct their time to studies removed from the sphere of immediate 
utility, or even to the cultivation of the ordinary accomplishments 
of refined society. Improvement in knowledge, in manners, and 
in habits of thought, would be the first results, and would be 
quickly followed by election of character, dignified bearing, and 
increased self-confidence and self-respect. The rich would know 
what virtues are concealed under w rude exterior; and they 
would learn, in the manl}^ attachment and generous enthusiasm 
of those with whom they associated in pursuits of common 
advantage, what is the true meaning of that ‘legitimate in- 
fluence of property,” which is so commonly spoken of, and so 
imperfectly understood. 

feut even if all these anticipations are idle dreams — even if 
commercial failure must inevitably attend all enterprises con- 
ducted by the working classes among themselves, or in combina- 
tion with the rich — ^justice and good policy equally demand that 
they should have the same liberty and the same facilities for 
forming mercantile associations, as are daily conceded to those 
who can afford the cost of obtaining them. What the lower 
orders feel, says Mr. Mill, is not so much “the inequality of 
property, considered in itself, as the inequality consequent 
upon it, which unhappily exists now, namely, that those who 
already have property have so much greater facilities for getting 
more, than those who have it not, have for acquiring it.” This 
inequality must be removed; for society cannot prosper while the 
most exasperating of. all feelings, the sense of injustice, is rankling 
in the breasts of the masses of the community. Be their joint- 
stock associations or their commandite partnerships successful 
or not, they are entitled, in principle and injustice, to form them. 
Perilous as they will often be, they will always be in favour with 
those who prefer personal independence, with the chance of rising 
in the social scale, to the humbler, though safer, alternative of 
working for fixed wages for a master. For ourselves, we concur 
with Mr. Mill, in thinking that it is not probable that the work- 
ing classes will ever be permanently contented with the condi- 
tion of labouring for wages as their ultimate state and we shall 
ever lend them our humble aid to raise them above it. 
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Art. IV — The Book of Job. 

# 

1. Die Poeiifichen BUcher des Alien Bundes* Erkliirt yon 
Heinrich Ewald. Gottingen : bei Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht* 
1836. 

2. KurzgefaMfes exegeiuche.^ Handbuch zum Alien Testament . 
Zweite Lieferung, Hioh.yoii Ludwig Hirzel. Zweitc Auflage, 
dnrchgesehen von Dr. Justus Olshausen. Leipzig. 1852. 

3. Qucestionum in Joheidos locos vexatos Specimen. Von D. 
Hermannus Ilupfeld. Halis Saxonum. 1853. 


T he question will one day be asked, how it has been that, in 
spite of the high pretensions of us English to a superior 
reverence for the Bible, we have done so little in comparison 
with our continental contemporaries towards arriving at a proper 
understanding of it ? The books standing at the head of this 
article form but a section of a long list which has appeared in the 
last few years on the Book of Job alone; and this book 
has not received any larger share of attention than the others, 
either of the Old or the New Testament. Whatever be the 
nature or the origin of these books, (and on this point there is 
much difference of opinion among the Germans as among our- 
selves,) they are all agreed, orthodox and unorthodox, that at least 
we should endeavour to understand them ; and that no effoits 
can be too great, either of research or criticism, to discover their 
history, or elucidate their meaning. 

We shall assent, doubtless, eagerly, perhaps noisily and in- 
dignantly, to so obvious a truism ; but our own efforts in the 
same direction will not bear us out The able men in England 
employ themselves in matters of a more practical character ; and 
while we refuse to avail ourselves of wnat has been done else- 
where, no book, or books, which we produce on the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture acquire more than a partial or an ephemeral 
reputation. The most important contribution to our knowledge 
on this subject which has been made in these recent years, is the 
translation of the Library of the Fathers,” by which it is about 
as rational to suppose that the analytical criticism of modem 
times can be superseded, as that the place of Herman and 
Dindorf could be supplied by an edition of the old scholiasts. 

It is, indeed, reasonable that, as long as waiare persuaded that 
our English theory of the Bible, as a whole, is the right one, we 
should shrink from contact with investigations, which, however 
ingenious in themselves, are based on what we know to be a 
fefee foundation. But there are some learned Germans whose 
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orthodoxy would pass examination at Exeter Hall ; and there 
are many subjects, 6uch, for instance, as the present, on which 
all their able men are agreed in conclusions that cannot rationally 
^ive offence to any one. For the Book of |lob, analytical cri- 
ticism has only served to clear up the uncertainties which have 
hitherto always hung about it. It is now considered to be, 
beyond all doubt, a genuine Hebrew original, completed by its 
writer almost in the form in which it now remains to us. The 
questions on the authenticity of the Prologue and Epilogue, 
which once were thought important, have given way before a 
more sound conception of the dramatic unity of the entire poem; 
and the volumes before us contain merely an inquiry into its 
meaning, bringing, at the same time, all the resources of modern 
scholarfchip and historical and mythological research to bear 
upon the obscurity of separate passages. It is the most difficult 
of all the Hebrew compositions — many words occurring in it, 
and many thoughts, not to be found elsewhere in the Bible. 
How difficult our translators found it may be seen by the number 
of words which they were obliged to insert in italics, and the 
doubtful renderings which they have suggested in the margin. 
One instance of this, in passing, we will notice in this place — it 
will be familiar to everyone as the passage quoted at the opening 
of the English burial service, and adduced as one of the doctrinal 
proofs of the resurrection of the body: ^‘I know that my 
Redeeiffcr liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth ; and though^ after my skin worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh I shall see God.” So this passage stands in the 
ordinary version. But the words in italics have nothing answer- 
ing to them in the original — they were all added by the trans- 
lators to fill out their interpretation ; and for in my fleshy they 
tell us themselves in the margin that we may read (and, in fact, 
we ought to read, and must read) “ out off or ‘‘ without my flesh* 
It is but to write out the verses omitting the conjectural additions, 
and making that one small, but vital correction, to see how frail 
a support is there for so large a conclusion ; I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and shall stand at the latter upon the earth ; 
and after my skin destroy this ; j^et without my flesh I shall 
see God.” If there is any doctrine of a resurrection here, it is a 
resurrection precisely not of the body, but of the spirit. And 
now let us only add that the word translated Redeemer is the 
technical expression for the avenger of blood and that the 
second paragraph <||fight to be rendered — and one to come after 
me (my next of kin, to whom the avenging my injuries belongs) 
shall stand upon my dust,” and we shall see how much was to ne 
done towards the mere exegesis of the text. This is an extreme 
instance, and no one will question the general beauty and 
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majesty of our translation ; but there arc many mythical and 
physical allusions scattered over the poem, which, in the sixteenth 
century, there were positively no means of understanding; and 
perhaps, too, there were mental tendencies in the translators 
themselves which prevented them from adequately apprehending 
even the drift and spirit of it. The form of the story was too 
stringent to allow such tendencies any latitude ; but they appear^ 
from time to time, sufficiently to produce serious confusion* 
With these recent assistances, therefore, we propose to say some- 
thing of the nature of this extraordinary book — a book of which 
it is to say little to call it unequalled of its kind, and which will, 
one day, perhaps, when it is allowed to stand on its own merits, 
be seen towering up alone, far away above all the poetry of the 
world. How it found its way into the Canon, smiting as it does 
through and through the most deeply-seated Jewish prejudices, 
is the chief difficulty about it now ; to be explained only by a 
traditional acceptance among the sacred books, dating back from 
the old times of the national greatness, when the minds of the 
people were hewn in a larger type than was to be found among 
the pharisees of the great synagogue. But its authorship, its date, 
and its history, arc alike a mystery to us; it existed at the 
time when the Canon was composed ; and this is all that we know 
beyond whatwc can gather out of the language and the contents 
of the poem itself. 

Before going further, however, we must make room for a few 
remarks of a very general kind. Let it have been written when 
it would, it marks a period in which the religious convictions of 
thinking men were passing through a vast crisis ; and we shall 
not understand it without having before us clearly something of 
the conditions which periods of such a kind always and neces- 
sarily exhibit. 

The history of religious speculation appears in extreme outline 
to have been of the following kind. We may conceive mankind 
to have been originally launched into the universe with no know- 
ledge either of themselves or of the scene in which they were 
placed; with no actual knowledge, but distinguished from tne rest 
of the creation by a faculty of gaining knowledge ; and first uncon- 
sciously, and afterwards consciously and laboriously, to have com- 
menced that long series of experience and observation which has 
accumulated in thousands of years to what we now see around us* 
Limited on all sides by conditions which they must have felt to 
be none of their own imposing, and finding ^everywhere forces 
working, over which they had no control, me fear which they 
would naturally entertain of these invisible and mighty agents, 
assumed, under the direction of an idea which we may perhaps 
call inborn and inherent in human nature, a more generous 
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character of reverence and awe. The laws of the outer world, 
as they discovered them, they regarded as the decrees, or as the 
immediate energies of personal beings ; and as knowledge grew 
up among them, they looked upon it not as knowledge of nature, 
but of God, or the gods. All early paganism appears, on care*^ 
ful examination, to have arisen out of a consecration of the first 
rudiments of physical or speculative science. The twelve labours 
of Hercules are the labours of the sun, of which Hercules is an 
old name, through the twelve signs. Chronos, or feme, being 
measured by the apparent motion of the heavens, is figured as 
their child ; Time, the universal parent, devours its own offspring, 
yet is again itself in the high faith of a human soul, conscious of 
its power and its endurance, supposed to be baffled and de- 
throned by Zeus, or life; and so on through all the elaborate 
theogonies of Greece and Egypt They are no more than real 
insight into real phenomena, allegorized as time went on, elabo- 
rated by fancy, or idealized by imagination, but never losing 
their original character. 

Thus paganism, in its very nature, was expansive, self-develop- 
ing, and, as Mr. Ilunm observed, tolerant ; a new god was wel- 
comed to the Pantheon as a new scientific discovery is welcomed 
by the Royal Society ; and the various nations found no difficulty 
in interchanging their divinities — a new god either represent- 
ing a new power not hitherto discovered, or one witn which 
they were already familiar under a new name. With such a 
power of adaptation and enlargement, if there had been nothing 
more in it than this, such a system might have gone on accom- 
modating itself to the change of times, and keeping pace with 
the growth of human character. Already in its later forms, as 
the unity of nature was more clearly observed, and the identity 
of it throughout the known world, the separate powers were 
subordinating themselves to a single supreme king ; and, as the 
poets had originally personified the elemental forces, the thinkers 
were reversing the earlier process, and discovering the law under 
the person. Happily or unhappily, however, what they could 
do for themselves they could not do for the multitude. Phoebus 
and Aphrodite had been made too human to be allegorized. 
Humanized, and yet, we may say, only half humanized, retaining 
their purely physical nature, and without any proper moral attri- 
bute at all, these gods and goddesses remained, to the many, 
examples of sensuality made beautiful; and, as soon as right and 
wrong came to have a meaning, it was impossible to worship any 
more these idealized despisers of it The human caprices and 
passions which served at first to deepen the illusion, justly 
revenged themselves. Paganism became a lie, and perisbea. 

In the meantime, the Jews (and perhaps some other nations, 
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but the Jews chiefly and principally) had been moving forward 
along a road wholly different* Breaking early away from the gods 
of nature, they advanced along the line of their moral conscious* 
ness ; and leaving the nations to study physics, philosophy, and 
art, they confined themselves to man and to human life* Theif 
theology grew up round the knowledge of good and evil, and 
God, with them, was the supreme Lord of the world, who stood 
towards man in the relation of a ruler and a judge. Holding 
such a faith, to them the toleration of paganism was an impossi- 
bility ; the laws of nature might be many, but the law of con- 
duct was one; there was one law and one king; and the con- 
ditions under which He governed the world, as embodied in the 
Decalogue or other similar code, were looked upon as iron and 
inflexible certainties, unalterable revelations of tne will of an un- 
alterable Being. So far there was little in common between this 
process and the other ; but it was identical with it in this one im- 

S ortant feature, that moral knowledge, like physical, admitted of 
egrees ; and the successive steps of it were only purchaseable 
by experience. The dispensation of the law, in the language 
of modern theology, was not the dispensation of grace, and the 
nature of good and evil disclosed itself slowly as men were able 
to comprehend it. Thus, no system of law or articles of belief 
were or could be complete and exhaustive for all time. Experience 
accumulates ; new facts are observed, new forces display them- 
selves, and all such formulm must necessarily be from period to 
period broken up and moulded afresh. And yet the steps 
already gained are a treasure so sacred, so liable are they at all 
times to be attacked by those lower and baser elements in our 
nature which it is their business to hold in check, that the better 
part of mankind have at all times practically regarded their 
creed as a sacred total to which nothing may be added, and from 
which nothing may be taken away ; the suggestion of a new idea 
is resented as an encroachment, punished as an insidious piece of 
treason, and resisted by the combined forces of all common prac- 
tical understandings, which know too well the value of what they 
have, to risk the venture upon untried change. Periods of reli- 
gious transition, therefore, when the advance has been a real 
one, always have been violent, and probably will always continue 
to be so. They to whom the precious gift of fresh light has 
been given are called upon to exhibit their credentials as teachers 
in suffering for it They, and those who oppose them, have alike 
a sacred cause ; and the fearful spectacle arises of earnest, vehe- 
ment men, contending against each other as for their own souls, 
in fiery struggle. Persecutions come, and martyrdoms, and re- 
ligious wars; and, at last, the old faith, like the phoenix, expires 
ufK>n its altar, and the new rises out of the ashes. 
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Such, in briefest outline, has been the history of religions, 
natural and moral ; the first, indeed, being in no proper sense a. 
religion at all, as we understand religion ; and only assuming the 
character of it in the minds of great men whose moral sense had 
raised them beyond their time and country, and who, feeling the 
necessity of a real creed, with an effort and with indifferent 
success, endeavoured to express, under the systems which they 
foimd, emotions which had no proper place there. 

Of the transition periods which we have described as taking 
place under the religion w^hich we call moral, the first knowm to us 
IS marked at its opening by the appearance of the Book of Job, 
the first fierce collision of the new fact with the formula which 
will not Stretch to cover it. 

The earliest phenomenon likely to be observed connected with 
the moral government of the w^orld is the general one, that on 
the whole, as things are constituted, good men prosper and are 
happy, bad men fail and are miserable. The cause of such a 
condition is no mystery, and lies very near the surface. As 
soon as men combine in society, they are forced to obey certain 
laws under which alone society is possible, and these laws, even 
in their rudest form, approach the laws of conscience. To a 
certain extent, every one is obliged to sacrifice his private incli- 
nations; and those who refuse to do so are punished, or are 
crushed. If society were perfect, the imperfect tendency would 
carry itself out till the two sets of laws were identical; but 
perfection so far has been only in Utopia, and as far as we 
can judge by experience hitherto, they have approximated most 
nearly in the simplest and most rudimentary forms of life. 
Under the systems which we call patriarchal, the modern dis- 
tinctions between sins and crimes had no existence. All gross 
sins were offences against society, as it then w^as constituted, and, 
wherever it was possible, were punished as being so ; chicanery 
and those subtle advantages which the acute and unscrupulous 
can take over the simple, without open breach of enacted statutes, 
were only possible under the complications of more artificial 
polities; and the oppression or injury of man by man was open, 
violent, obvious, and therefore easily understood. Doubtless, 
therefore, in such a state of things, it would, on the whole, be 
true to experience, that, judging merely by outward prosperity 
or the reverse, good and bad men would be rewarded and 
punished as such in this actual world ; so far, that is, as the admi- 
nistration of such rewards and punishments was left in the 
power of mankind. But theology could not content itself with 
general tendencies. Theological propositions then, as much as 
now, were held to be absolute, universal, admitting of no excep- 
tion]^ and explaining eveiy phenomi^non* Superficial gene^ 
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rali*ations were construed into immutable decrees; the God of 
this world was just and righteous, and temporal prosperity 
wretchedness were dealt out by him immediately by his own 
will to his subjects, according to their behaviour. Thiis the 
same disposition towards completeness which was the ruin of 
paganism, here, too, was found generating the same evils; the 
half truth rounding itself out with falsehoods. Not only the 
consequence of ill actions which followed through themselves, 
but the accidents, as we call them, of nature, earthquakes, storms, 
and pestilences, were the ministers of God’s justice, and struck 
sinners only with discriminating accuracy. That the sun should 
shine alike on the evil and the good was a creed too high for the 
early divines, or that the victims of a fallen tower were no 
greater offenders than their neighbours. The conceptions of 
such men could not pass beyond the outward temporal conse- 
quence; and, if God’s hand was not there it was nowhere. We 
might have expected that such a theory of tilings could not long 
resist the accumulated contradictions of experience; but the 
same experience shoves also what a marvellous powder is in us of 
thrusting aside phenomena which interfere with our cherished 
convictions ; ana wdieii such convictions arc consecrated into a 
creed which it is a sacred duty to believe, experience is but like 
water dropping upon a rock, which wears it away, indeed, at 
last, but only in thousands of years. This theory was and is the 
central idea of the Jewish polity, the obstinate toughness of 
which has been the perplexity of Gentiles and Christians from 
the first dawn of its existence ; it lingers among ourselves in our 
Liturgy and in the popular belief ; and in spite of thb emphatic 
censure of Him after whose name we call ourselves, is still the 
instant interpreter for us of any unusual calamity, a potato blight, 
a famine, or an epidemic ; such vitality is there in a moral faith, 
though now, at any rate, contradicted by the experience of all 
mankind, and at issue even with Christianity itself 

At what period in the world’s history misgivings about it 
began to show themselves it is now impossible to say; it was 
at the close, probably, of the patriarchal period, when men who 
really tkovyht must have found it palpably shaking under them. 
Indications of such misgivings are to be found in the Psahfis, 
those especially passing under the name of Asaph; and all 
through Ecclesiastes tliere breathes a spirit of deepest and saddest 
scepticism. But Asaph thrusts his doubts aside, and forces him- 
self back into his old position ; and the scepticism of Ecclesiastes 
is confessedly that of a man who had gone wandering after 
enjoyment; searching after pleasures — pleasures of sense and 
pleasures of intellect — and who, at last, bears reluctant testimony 
that, by such methods, no pleasures can be found which will 
[Vol. hX. No. CXVUI.]— Niw Series, Yol. IV. No. II. T P 
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endure ; that had squapdercd the power which might have 
been used for oett^; things, and had only strength remaining to 
tell his own sad tale as.ia warning to mankind. There is nothing 
in Ecclesiastes like the misgivings a noble nature. The 
writer’s own personal happiness had been all for which he had 
cared ; be had failed, as all men gifted as he was gifted are sure 
to fail, and the lights of heaven had been extinguished by the 
disappointment with which his own spirit was clouded. 

utterly different from these, both in character and in the 
lesson which it teaches, is the Book of Job. Of unknown date, 
as we said, and unknown authorship, the language impregnated 
with strange idioms and strange allusions, unjewish in form, and 
in fiercest hostility with J udaism, it hovers like a meteor over 
the old Hebrew literature, in it, but not of it, compelling the 
acknowledgment of itself by its own internal majesty, yet exert- 
ing no influence over the minds of the people, never alluded to, 
and scarcely ever quoted, till at last the light which it had 
heralded rose up full over the world in Christianity. 

The conjectures which have been formed upon the date of it 
are so various, that they show of themselves on how slight a 
foundation the best of them must rest. The language is no 
guide, for although unquestionably of Hebrew origin, it bears 
no analogy to any of the other books in the Bible ; while, of its 
external history, nothing is known at all, except that it was 
received into the canon at the time of the great synagogue. 
Ewald decides, with some confidence, that it belongs to the 
great prophetic period, and that the writer was a contemporary 
of Jeremiah. Ewald is a high authority in these matters, and 
this opinion is the one which we believe is now commonly 
received among biblical scholars. In the absence of proof, 
however, (and the reasons which he brings forward are really 
no more tnan conjectures) these opposite considerations may be 
of moment. It is only natural that at first thought we should 
ascribe the grandest poem in a literature to the time at which 
the poetry of the nation to which it belongs was generally at its 
best ; but, on reflection, the time when the poetry of prophecy 
is the richest, is not likely to be favourable to compositions of 
another kind. The prophets wrote in an era of decrepitude, 
dissolution, sin, and sname, when the glory of Israel was falling 
round them into ruin, and their .mission, glowing as they were 
with the ancient spirit, was to rebuke, to warn, to threaten, and 
to promise. Finding themselves too late to save, and only, like 
Cassandra, despised and disregarded, their voices rise up singing 
the swan song of a dying people, now falling away in the wild 
wailing of despondency over the shameful and desperate present, 
now swelling .in triumphant hope that God will not leave them 
for ever^ and in his own time will take bis dhosen to himself 
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again. But such a period is an ill-occasion for searching into 
the broad problems of human destiny ; thc^resedt is 
portant and all-absorbing; and such a book a^ that of Job could 
have arisen only out of an^ Isolation of mind, and life, and inte- 
rest, which wc cannot conceive of as possible. 

'J^he more it is studied, the more the conclusion forces itself 
upon us that, let the writer have lived when he would, in his 
struggle with the central falsehood of his own people’s creed, he 
must have divorced himself from them outwardly, as well as 
inwardly ; that he trav^ellcd away into the world, and lived long, 
perhaps all his matured life, in exile. Everything about the 
book speaks of a person wdio had broken free from the nar- 
row littleness of the peculiar people.” The language, as we 
said, is full of strange words. The hero of the poem is of strange 
land and parentage, a Gentile certainly, not a Jew. The life, 
the manners, the customs, are of all varieties and places — Egypt, 
with its river and its pyramids, is there; the description of 
mining points to Phoenicia; the settled life in cities, the nomad 
Arabs, the wandering caravans, the heat of the tropics, and the 
ice of the north, all are foreign to Canaan, speaking of foreign 
things and foreign people. No mention, or hint of mention, is 
there throughout the poem, of Jewish traditions or Jewish cer- 
tainties. We look to find the three friends vindicate themselves, 
as they so well might have done, by appeals to the fertile annals 
of Israel, to thfe Flood, to the cities of the plain, to the plagues 
of Egypt, or the thunders of Sinai. But of all this there is not 
a w'ord ; they are passed by as if they had no existence ; and 
instead of them, when witnesses are required for the power of 
God, wc have strange un-licbrcw stories of the eastern astro- 
nomic mythology, the old wars of the giants, the imprisoned 
Orion, the wounded dragon, ‘‘ the sweet influences of the seven 
stars,” and the glittering fragments of the sea-snake Rahab 
trailing across the northern sky. Again, God is not the God of 
Israel, but the father of mankind ; wc hear nothing of a chosen 
people, nothing of a special revelation, nothing of peculiar pri- 
vileges ; and in the court of heaven there is a Satan, not the 
prince of this world and the enemy of God, but the angel of 
judgment, the accusing spirit whose mission was to walk to and 
fro over the earth, and carry up to heaven an account of the 
sins of mankind. We cannot believe that thoughts of this kind 
arose out of Jerusalem in the days of Josiah. In this book, if 
anywhere, we have the record of some avtj§ TroXur^ow'or who, like 
the old hero of Ithaca, 

*iz6KKiav dvOpwJTwv %ltv aorca Kal vvov eyyta 
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but the scenes^ the names, and the incidents, are all contrived as 
if to baffle curiosity, as if, in the very form of the poem, to teach 
us that it is no story of a single thing which happened once, but 
that it belongs to humani^ itself, and is the drama of the trial 
of man, with Almighty God and the angels as the spectators 
of it. 

No reader can have failed to have been struck with the sim- 
plicity of the opening. Still, calm, and most majestic, it tells us 
everything which is necessary to be known in the fewest pos- 
sible words. The history of Job was probably a tradition in the 
east; his name, like tliat of Priam in Greece, the symbol of 
fallen greatness, and his misfortunes the problem of philosophers. 
In keeping with the current belief, he is described as a model of 
excellence, the most perfect and upright man upon the earth, 

and the same was the greatest man in all the east,” So far, 
greatness and goodness had gone hand in hand together, as the 
popular theory required. The details of his character are 
brought out in the progress of the poem. He was “ the father 
of the oppressed, and of those who had none to help them.” 
When he sat as a judge in the market-places, ‘‘righteousness 
clothed him” there, and “ his justice was a robe and a diadem.” 
He “ broke the jaws of the wicked and plucked the spoil out of 
his teeth and, humble in the midst of his power, he “ did not 
despise the cause of his manservant, or his maidservant, when 
they contended with him,” knowing (and amidst those old people 
where the multitude of mankind were regarded as the born 
slaves of the powerful, to be carved into eunuchs or polluted 
into concubines at their master’s pleasure, it was no easy matter 
to know it) knowing that He who had made him had made 
them,” and one “ had fashioned them both in the womb.” Above 
all, he was the friend of the poor, “ the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon him,” and he “ made the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.” 

Setting these characteristics of his daily life by the side of his 
unaffected piety, as it is described in the first chapter, we have 
a picture of the best man who could then be conceived ; not a 
hard ascetic, living in haughty or cowardly isolation, but a warm 
figure of flesh and blood, a man full of all human loveliness, and 
to whom, that no room might be left for any possible Calvinistie 
falsehood, God hirpself bears the emphatic testimony, “that 
there was none like him upon the earth, a perfect and upright 
man, who feared God and eschewed evil.” If such a person as 
this, therefore, could be made ijaiserable, necessarily the current 
belief of the Jews was false to the root ; and tradition furnished 
the fact that be had been visited by every worst calamity. Ilow 
was it then to be accounted for? Out of a thousand possible 
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explanations, the poet introduces a single one. He admits us 
bcfiind the veil which covers the ways of Providence, and we 
hear the accusing angel charging Job with an interested piety, 
atid of being obedient because it was his policy. " Job does 
not serve God for nought, he says ; “ strip him of his splen- 
dour, and see if he will care for God then. Humble him into 

E overty and wretchedness, so only we shall know what is in his 
cart.” The cause thus introduced is itself a rebuke to the 
belief which, wuth its rewards and punishments,” immediately 
fostered selfishness ; and the poem opens with a double action, 
on one side to try the question whether it is possible for man to 
love God disinterestedly — the issue of which trial is not foreseen 
or even foretold, and we watch the progress of it with an anxious 
and fearful interest — on the other side, to bring out in contrast 
to the truth which we already know, the cruel falsehood of the 
popular faith, to show how, instead of leading men to mercy and 
affection, it hardens their heart, narrows their sympathies, and 
enhances the trials of the sufferer, by refinements which even 
Satan had not anticipated. The combination of evils, as blow 
falls on blow, suddenly, swiftly, and terribly, has all the ap- 
pearance of a purposed visitation (as indeed it was;) if ever 
outward incidents might with justice be interpreted as the 
immediate action of Providence, those which fell on Job might 
be so interpreted. The world turns disdainfully from the 
fallen in the world’s way ; but far worse than this, his chosen 
friends, wise, good, pious men, as wisdom and piety were then, 
without one glimpse of the true cause of his sufferings, see in 
them a judgment upon his secret sins. He becomes to them an 
illustration, and even (such are the paralogisms of men of this 
description) a proof of their theory that itifi prosperity of the 
wicked is but for a while;” and instead of the comfort and help 
which they might have brought him, and which in the end they 
were made to bring him, he is to them no more than a text for 
the enunciation of solemn falsehood. And even worse again, 
the sufferer himself had been educated in the same creed ; he, 
too, had been taught to sec the hand of God in the outward dis- 
pensation ; and feeling from the bottom of his heart, that he, in 
his own case, was a sure contradiction of what he had learnt to 
believe, he himself finds his very faith in God shaken from its 
foundation. The worst evils which Satan had devised were 
distanced far by those which had been created by human folly. 

The creed in which Job had believed was tried and found 
wanting, and, as it ever will be when the facts of experience 
come in contact with the inadequate formula, the true is found so 
mingled With the false, that they can hardly be disentangled, and 
are in danger of being swept away together. 
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A studied respect is shown, however,’ to this orthodoxy ; even 
while it is arraigned for judgment It may be doabtful whether 
the writer purposely intended it He probably cared only to ♦ 
tell the real truth ; to say for it the best which could be said, 
and to produce as its defenders the best and wisest men whom 
in his experience he had kubwn to believe and defend it At 
any rate, he represents the three friends, not as a weaker person 
would have represeiited them, as foolish, obstinate bigots, but as 
wise, humane, and almost great men, who, at the outset, at least, 
are animated only by the kindest feelings, and speak what they 
have to say with the most earnest conviction that it is true. 
Job is veherttent, desperate, reckless. His language is the wild, 
natural outpouring of suffering. The friends, true to the eternal 
nature of man, are grave, solemn, and indignant, preaching their 
half truth, jand mistaken only in supposing that it is the wdiole ; 
•speaking, as all such persons would speak, and still do speak, in 
defending what they consider sacred truth, against the assaults 
of folly and scepticism. How beautiful is their first introduc- 
tion: — 

" Now when Job’s three friends heard of all this evil which was 
come upon him, they came every one from his own place, Eliphaz the 
Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhitc, and Zophar the Naainathite, for 
they had made an apjK)intment together to come to mourn with him 
and to comfort him. And when they lifted up their eyes afar off and 
knew him not, they lifted up their voices and wept, and they rent every 
one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads towards lieaven. 

So they sate down with him upon tlie ground seven days and seven 
nights, and none spalio a word unto him, for they saw that his grief 
was very great.” 

What a picture % there! W^at majestic tenderness! His wife 
had scoffed at his faith, bidding him leave God and dia” “ His 
acquafiitance had turned from him.” He had called his ser- 
vant, and he had given him no answer.'^ Even the children in 
their unconscious cruelty had gathered round and mocked him, 
as he lay among the ashes- But his friends sprinkle dust 
towards heaven, and sit silently by him, and weep for him seven 
days and seven nights upon the ground.” TTiat is, they were 
true hearted, tnfly loving, devout, religious men, and yet they 
with their religion, were to become the instruments of the most 
poignant sufferings, and the sharpest temptations, which he had 
to. endure. So it wa% and is, ana will be, — of such materials is 
this humiMi life of ours composed. 

And now, remembering the double action of the drama, 
the actual trial of Job^ the result of which is uncertain, and 
^luston of these men which is, at the outset, cettai% fot 
tis go rapidly through the dialogue. Satan’s share in the 
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temptation had already been overcome* Lying sick in the 
loatosome disease which had been sent upon him, his wife, in 
Satan’s own words, had tempted Job, to saj^, Farewell to 
God,” think no more of God or goodness, since this wal^all 
which came of it; and Job had told her, that s^e ^oke as one of 
the foolish women# He had reeved good at the hand of the 
Lord, and shontd he not receive evil?” But now, when real love 
and real affection appear, his heart melts in him; he loses his 
forced self-composure, and bursts into a passionate regret that 
he had ever been born. In the agony of his sufferings, hope of 
better things had died away. He does not complain of injus- 
tice; as yet, and before his friends have stung and wounded 
him, he makes ho questioning of Providence, — but why was life 
given to him at all, if only for this? And sick in inirm and sick 
in body, but one wish remains to him, that death will come 
quickly and end all. It is a cry from the very depths of a single 
and simple heart. But for such simplicity and singleness his 
friends could not give him credit; possessed before^nd with 
their idea, they sec in his misery only a fatal witness against 
him; such calamities could not have befallen a man, the justice 
of God would not have permitted it, unless they hacl been 
deserved. Job had sinned and he had suffered, and this wild 
passion was but impenitence and rebellion. 

Being as certain that they were right in this opinion as they 
were that God himself existed, that they should speak what 
they felt was only natural and necessary; and their language at 
the outset is all which would be dictatecl by the tenderest sym- 
pathy. Eliphaz opens, the oldest and most important of the 
three, in a soft, subdued, suggestive strain, contriving in every 
way to spare the feelings of the sufferer, to the extreme, to whiclx 
his real love will allow him. All is general, impersonal, indirect, 
the rule of the world, the order of Providence. He does not 
accuse Job, but he describes his calamities, and leaves him to 
gather for himself the occasion which had produced them, 
and then passes off, as if further to soften the blow, to the 
mysterious vision in which the infirmity of mortal nature had 
been revealed to him, the universal weakness '^hich involved 
both the certainty that Job had shared in it, and the excuse fqr 
him, if he would confess and humble himself: the blessed virtue 
of repentance follows, and the promise that all shall be well 

This is the note on which each of the friends strikes 
cessively, in the first of the three divisions into which the 
dialogue divides itself, but each, with inciseasing^ peremptoriness 
and confidence, as Job, so far from^ accepting their mterpm*- 
tatiou of what had befallen him, hurls it from. Him |a aogep 
aad disdain. Let us observe (what the Calvinists make of it 
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they have given us no means of knowing,) he will hear as little 
of the charges against mankind, as of charges against himself 
He will not listen to the ‘‘corruption of humanity,” because in 
thexonsciousness of his own innocency, he knows that it is not 
corrupt: he knows it, and we know it, the divine sentence upon 
him having been already p^a(||d. He will not acknowledge his 
sin, he cannot repent, for he Knows not of what to repent. If 
he could have reflected calmly, he might have foreseen what 
they would say. lie knew all that as well as they : it was the 
old story wfcich he had learnt, and could repeat, if necessary, as 
well as any one : and if it had been no more than a philosophical 
discussion, touching himself no more nearly than it touched his 
friends, he might have allowed for the tenacity of opinion in 
such matters, and listened to it and replied to it with equani- 
mity. But as the proverb says, “ it is ill-talking between a full 
man and a fasting and in him such equanimity would have 
been but Stoicism or the affectation of it, and unreal as the 
others’ thepries. Possessed with the certainty that he had not 
deserved what had befallen him, harassed with doubt, and 
worn out with pain and unkindness, he had assumed (and how 
natural that he should assume it), that those who loved him 
would not have been hasty to believe evil of him, that he had 
been safe in speaking to them as he really felt, and that he 
might look to them for something wanner and more sympa- 
thizing than such dreary eloquence. So when the revelation 
comes upon him of what was passing in them, he attributes it 
(and now he is unjust to them) to a falsehood of heart, and not 
to a blindness of understanding. Their sermons, so kindly in- 
tended, roll past him as a dismal mockery. They had been 
shocked (and how true again is this to nature) at his passionate cry 
for death. “ Do ye reprove words?” he says, “ and the speeches 
of one that is desperate, which are as wind ?” It was but poor 
friendship and narrow wisdom. lie had looked to them for 
pity, for comfort, and love. He had longed for it as the parched 
caravans in the desert for the water-streams, and “ his brethren 
had dealt deceitfully with him,” as the brooks, which in the cool 
winter roll in a full turbid stream ; “ what time it waxes warm 
they vanish, when it is hot they are consurfted out of their place. 
The caravans of Tema looked for them, the companies of Sheba 
waited for them. They were confounded because they had 
hoped. They came thither and there was nothing.” If for once 
these poor men could have trusted their hearts, if for once they 
could have believed that there might be ‘‘ more things in heaven 
and earth” than were dreamt of in their philosophy — but this 
is the one thing which they could not do, which the theologian 
proper never has done or will do. And thus whatever of calm- 
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netiB or endurance^ Job alone, on his ash-heap, might have 
conquered for himself, is all scattered away; and as the 
strong gusts of passion sweep to and fro across his hea^tj 
he pours himself out in wild fitful music, so beautiful because 
so true, not answering them or thj^r speeches, but now flinging 
them fi'om him in scorn, now ippealing to their mercy, or 
turning indignantly to God; now praying for death; now 
in perplexity doubting whether, iii some mystic way which 
he cannot understand, he may not, perhaps after all, really 
have sinned, and praying to be shown it ; and, thejf, staggering 
further into the darkness, and breaking out into upbraidings 
of the Power which has become so dreadful an enigma to 
him. Thou inquirest after my iniquity, thou searchest after 
my sin, and thou knovvest that I am not wicked. Why didst 
thou bring me forth out of the womb? Oh, that I had given up 
the ghost, and no eye had seen me. Cease, let me alone. It is 
but a little while that I have to live. Let me alone, that I may 
take comfort a little before I go, whence I shall not return to 
the land of darkness and the shadow of death.” In what other 
poem in the world is there pathos so deep as this? With expe- 
rience so stern as his, it w'as not for Job to be calm, and self- 
possessed, and delicate in his words. He speaks not what he 
knows, but what he feels; and without fear the writer allows 
him to throw it out all genuine as it rises, not overmuch caring 
how nice ears might be offended, but contented to be true to the 
real emotion of a genuine human heart. So the poem runs on to 
the end of the first answer to Zophar. 

But now with admirable fitness, as the contest goes forward, 
the relative position of the speakers begins to change. Hitherto 
Job only had been passionate; and his friends temperate and 
collected. Now, however, shocked at his obstinacy, and disap- 
pointed wholly in the result of their homilies, they stray still 
further flrora the truth in an endeavour to strengthen their 
position, and, as a natural consequence, visibly grow angry. To 
them Job’s vehement and desperate speeches are damning 
evidence of the truth of their suspicion. Impiety is added to 
his first sin, and they begin to see in him a rebel against God. 
At first they had been contented to speak generally ; and much 
which they had urged w^as partially true ; now they step forward 
to a direct application, and formally and personally accuse him- 
self. Here their ground is positively false ; and with delicate art 
it is they who are now growing passionate, and wounded self-love 
begins to show behind their zeal for God ; while in contrast to 
them, as there is less and less truth in what they say, Job grows 
more and more collected. For a time it had seemed doubtful 
how he w^ould endure his trial. The light of his faith was 
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burning feebly and unsteadily; a little more and it seemed as if 
it might have utterly gone out; but at last the storm was lulling; 
as the charges are brought personally home to him, the con- 
fidence in his own real innocence rises against them. He had 
before known that he was innocent, now he feels the strength 
which lies in it, as if God wer|||^ginning to reveal Himself within 
him, to prepare the way for the after outward manifestation 
of Himself. 

The friends, as before, repeat one another with but little dif- 
ference; thi sameness being of course intentional, as showing 
that they were not speaking for themselves, but as representatives 
of a prevailing opinion. Eliphaz, again, gives the note which the 
others follow. Hear this Calvinist of the old world. Thy 
own mouth condemneth thee, and thine own lips testify against 
thee. What is man that he should be clean, and he that is born 
of a woman that he should be righteous? Behold, he putteth 
no trust in his saints. Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight; 
how much more abominable and filthy is man, which drinketh 
iniquity like water.” Strange, that after all these thousands of 
years, we should still persist in this degrading confession, as a 
thing which it is impious to deny, and impious to attempt to 
render otherwise, when scripture itself, in language so emphatic, 
declares that it is a lie. Job is innocent, perfect, righteous. 
God Himself bears witness to it. It is Job who is found at last 
to have spoken truth, and the friends to have sinned in denying 
it. And he holds fast by his innocency, and with a generous 
confidence puts away the misgivings which had begun to cling 
to him. Among his complainings he had #exclaimed, that God 
was remembering upon him the sins of his youth — not denying 
them — knowing well, that he, like others, had gone astray before 
he had learnt to control himself, but feeling that at least in an 
earthly father it is unjust to visit the faults of childhood on the 
matured man; feeling that he had long, long shaken them off 
from him, and they did not even impair the probity of his after 
life. But now these doubts, too, pass away in the brave certainty 
that God is not less just than man. As the denouncings grow 
louder and darker, he appeals from his narrow judges to the 
Supreme Tribunal, calls on God to hear him and to try his 
cause — and, then, in the strength of this appeal his eye grows 
clearer still. His sickness is mortal: he has no hope in life, 
and death is near, but the intense feeling that justice must and 
will be done, holds to him closer and closer., God may iqmear 
on earth for him ; or if that be too bold a ho^, and death finds 
him as he is — what is death, then? God will clear his meuior^ 
in the place where he lived; his injuries will be rioted over his 
grave; while for himself, like a sudden gleam of sunlight between 
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cloudS) a clear, bright hope beams up, that he too, then, in 
another life, if not in this, when his skin is wasted oflF his bones, 
and the worms have done their work on the prison of his spirit, 
he, too, at last may then see God; may see Ilim, and have his 
pleadings beard. 

With such a hope, or even theHhadow of one, he turns back 
to the world again to look at it. Facts against which he had 
before closed his eyes he allows and confronts, and he sees that 
his own little experience is hut the reflection of a law. You 
tell me, he seems to say, that the good are rewarded, and that 
the wicked are punished, that God is just, and that this is 
always so. Perhaps it is, or will be, but not in the way which 

J mu imagine. You have known me, you have known what my 
ife has been ; you sec what I am, and it is no difficulty to you. 
You prefer believing that I, whom you call your friend, am a 
deceiver or a pretender, to admitting the possibility of the false- 
hood of your hypothesis. You will not listen to my assurance, 
and you are angry with me because I will not lie against my own 
soul, and acknowledge sins which I have not committed. You 
appeal to the course of the world in proof of your faith, and 
challenge me to answer you. Well, then, I accept your chal- 
lenge. The world is not what you say. You have told me 
what you have seen of it. I will tell you what I have seen. 

“ Even while I rcincmber I am afraid, and trembling taketh bold 
upon my flesh. Wherefore do the wicked become old, yea, and are 
mighty in power. Their seed is established in their sight with them, 
and their offspring before their eyes. Their houses are safe from fear, 
neither is the rod of Gi! upon them. Their bull gendereth and failcth 
not; their cow calveth and casteth not h^r calf. They send forth their 
little ones like a flock, and their cliildren dance. They take the 
timbrel and liari^, and rej^ce at the sound of the organ. They spend 
their days in wealth, and in a moment go down into the grave. There- 
fore tliey say unto God, Depart from us, for we desire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty that we should serve him? 
and what profit should we have if we pray to him?” 

Will you quote the weary proverb? Will you say that God 
layeth up his iniquity for his children?” (our translators have 
wholly lost the sense of this passage, and endeavour to make 
Job acknowledge what he is steadfastly denying.) Well, and 
what then (• What wiU he care? « Will his own eye see hia 
own fall? Will he drink the wrath of the Almighty? What 
are the fortunes of his house to him if the number of his own 
months is fulfilled?’ One man is good and another wicked, 
one is happy and another is miserable. In the great indifference 
of nature they share alike in the common lot. « Th^ lie down 
alike in the dust, and the worms cover them.’^ Ewald, and 
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many other critics, suppose that Job was hurried away by his 
feelifip to say all this; and that in his calmer moments he must 
have felt that it was untrue. It is a point on which we must 
decline accepting even Ewald’s high authority. Even then in 
those old times it was beginning to be terribly true. Even 
then the current theory was oHiged to bend to large exceptions; 
and what Job saw as exceptions we see round us everywhere. 
It was true then, it is infinitely more true now, that what is 
called virtue in the common sense of the word, still more that 
nobleness, godliness, or heroism of character in any form what- 
soever, have nothing to do with this or that man’s prosperity, or 
even happiness. The thoroughly vicious man is no doubt 
wretched enough; but the worldly, prudent, self-restraining 
man, with his five senses, which he understands how to gratify 
with tempered indulgence, with a conscience satisfied with the 
hack routine of what is called respectability, such a man feels 
no wretchedness; no inward uneasiness disturbs him, no desires 
which he cannot gratify ; and this though be be the basest and 
most contemptible slave of his own selfishness. Providence 
will not interfere to punish him. Let him obey the laws under 
which prosperity is obtainable, and he will obtain it ; let him 
never fear. He will obtain it, be he base or noble. Nature is 
indifferent; the famine, and the earthquake, and the blight, or 
the accident, will not discriminate to strike him. He may 
insure himself against those in these days of ours: with the 
money perhaps which a better man would have given away, and 
he will have his reward, ^le need not doubt it. 

And again, it is not true, as optimists wHild persuade us, that 
such prosperity brings no real pleasure. A man with no high 
aspirations who thrives and makes money, and envelops himself 
in comforts, is as happy as such a nature! can be. If unbroken 
satisfaction be the most blessed state for a man (and this cer- 
tainly is the practical notion of happiness) he is the happiest of 
men. Nor are those idle phrases any truer, that the good man’s 
goodness is a never-ceasing sunshine; that virtue is its own reward. 
&c. &c. If men truly virtuous care to be rewarded for it, their 
virtue is but a poor investment of their moral capital. Was Job 
so happy then on that ash-heap of his, the mark of the world’s 
scorn, and the butt for the spiritual archery of the theologian, 
alone in his forlorn nakedness, like some old dreary stump 
which the lightning has scathed, rotting away in the wind ana 
the rain ? Happy I if happiness be indeed what we men are sent 
into this world to seek for, those hitherto thought the noblest among 
us were the pitifullest and wretchedest. Surely it was no error 
in Job. It was that real insight which once was given to all the 
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world in Christianity ; however we have forgotten it now. He 
was learning to see that it was not in the possession of enjoyment, 
no, nor of happiness itself, that the difference lies between the 
good and the bad. True, it might be that God sometimes, 
even generally, gives such happiness in, gives it as what Aris- 
totle calls an iviyiyvofAsyov but it is no part of the terms on 
which He admits us to His service, still less is it the end which 
we may propose to ourselves on entering His service. Happiness 
He gives to whom He will, or leaves to the angel of nature to 
distribute among those who fulfil the laws upon which it depends. 
But to serve God and to love Him is higher and better than 
happiness, though it be with wounded feet, and bleeding brow, 
and hearts loaded with sorrow. Into this high faith Job is 
rising, treading his temptations under his feet, and finding in them 
a ladder on which his spirit rises. Thus he is passing further and 
ever further from his friends, soaring where their imaginations 
cannot follow him. To them he is a blasphemer whom they gaze 
at with awe and terror. They had charged him with sinning, on 
the strength of their hypothesis, and he has answered with a 
deliberate denial of it. Losing now all mastery over themselves, 
they pour out a torrent of mere extravagant invective and base- 
less falsehoods, which in the calmer outset they would have 
blushed to think of. They know no evil of Job, but they do 
not hesitate now to convert conjecture into certainty, and specify 
in detail the particular crimes which he must have committed. 
He ought to have committed them, and so he had; the old 
argument then as now, — ‘*Is not thy wickedness great?” says 
Eliphaz. “Thou hast taken a pledge from thy brother for 
nought, and stripped the naked of their clothing ; thou hast not 
given water to the weary, and thou hast withholden bread from 
the hungry and so on through a series of mere distracted lies. 
But the time was past when words like these could make Job 
angry. Bildad follows them up with an attempt to frighten him 
by a picture of the power of that God whom he was blas- 
pheming; but Job cuts short his harangue, and ends it for him 
m a spirit of loftiness which Bildad could not have approached; 
and then proudly and calmly rebukes them all, no longer in 
scorn and irony, but in high tranquil self-possession. “ God 
forbid that I should justify you,” he says ; “ till I die I will not 
remove ray integrity from me. My righteousness I hold fast, and 
will not let it go. My heart shall not reproach me so long ^ I live.’^ 
So far all has been clear, each party, with increasing con- 
fidence, having insisted on their own position, and denounced 
their adversaries. A difficulty now rises, which, at first sight, 
Appears insurmountable. As the chapters are at present printed. 
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the entire of the twenty-seventh k assigned to Job, and the 
verses from the eleventh to the twenty-^third are in direct Con- 
tradiction to all which he has maintained before, are, in fact, 
a concession of having been wrong from the beginning. Ewald, 
who, as we said above, himself refuses to allow the truth of Job’s 
last and highest position, supposes that he is here receding from 
it, and confessing what an over precipitate passion had betrayed 
him into denying. For many reasons, principally because we 
are satisfied that Job said then no more than the real fact, we 
cannot think Ewald right ; and the concessions are too large and 
too inconsistent, to be reconciled even with his own general 
theory of the poem. Another solution of the diflSculty is very 
simple, although, it is to be admitted, that it rather cuts the 
knot than unties it, Eliphaz and Bildad have each spoken a 
third time ; the symmetry of the general form requires that now 
Zophar should speak; and the suggestion, we believe, was first 
made by Dr. Kennicott, that he did speak, and that the verses 
in question belong to him. Any one who is accustomed to MSS. 
will understand easily how such a mistake, — if it be one, — might 
have arisen. Even in Shakespeare, the speeches in the early 
editions are, in many instances, wrongly divided, and assigned to 
the wrong persons. It might have arisen from inadvertence; it 
might have arisen from the foolishness of some Jewush transcriber, 
who resolved, at all costs, to drag the book into harmony with 
Judaism, and make Job unsay his heresy. This view has the 
merit of fully clearing up the obscurity ; another, however, 
has been suggested by Eichorn, who originally followed Kennicott, 
but discovered, as he supposed, a less violent hypothesis, which 
was equally satisfactory. He imagines the verses to be a sum- 
mary by Job of his adversaries’ opinions, as if he said — “ Listen 
now; you know what the facts are as well as I, and yet you 
maintain this;” and then passed on with his indirect reply to it. 
It is passible that Eichorn may be right — at any rate, either 
he is right, or else Dr. Kennicott is. Certainly, Ewald is not. 
Taken as an account of Job’s own conviction, the passage con- 
tradicts the burden of the whole poem. Passing it by, therefore, 
and going to what immediately follows, we arrive at what, in a 
human sense, is the final climax — Job’s victory and triumph. He 
bad apj>ealed to God, and God had not appeared; he had 
doubted and fought against his doubts, and, at last, had crushed 
them down. He, too, had been taught to look for God in out- 
ward judgments ; and when his own experience had shown him 
his mistake, he knew not where to turn. He had been leaning 
on a bruised reed, and it bad run into his hand, and pierced 
him. But as soon as in tlve speeches of his friers he saw it 
all laid down in its weakness and its false conclusions — when 
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he saw the defenders of it wandering farther and further from 
what he knew to be true, growing every moment, as if from a 
consciousness of the unsoundness of their standing ground, more 
violent, obstinate, and unreasonable, the scales fell more and 
more from his eyes — rhe had seen the fact that the wicked 
might prosper, and in learning to depend upon his innocency 
he had felt that the good man’s support was there, if it w^as any- 
where; and at last, with all his heart, was reconciled to it. The 
mystery of the outer world becomes deeper to him, but he does 
not any more try to understand it. The wisdom which can 
compass that, he knows, is not in man; though man search 
for it deeper and harder than the miner searches for the hidden 
treasures of the earth ; and the wisdom which alone is possible 
to him, is resignation to God. 

“Where, he cries, shall wisdom be fo||ad, and where is the place of 
understanding. Man knoweth not the price thereof, neither is it found 
in the land of the living. The depth said, it is not with me; and the 
sea said, it is not in me. It is hid from the eyes of all living, and kej)t 
close from the fowls of the air.^ God uuderstandeth the way thereof, 
and He knoweth the place thereof [He, not man, understands the 
mysteries of the world which He has made]. And unto man He said, 
Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, anti to depart from evil, 
that is understanding.” 

Here, therefore, it might seem as if all was over. There is 
no clearer or purer faith possible for man ; and Job had achieved 
it His evil nad turned to good; and sorrow had severed for 
him the last links which bound him to lower things. He had 
felt that he could do without happiness, that it was no longer 
essential, and that he could live on, and still love God, and cling 
to Him. But he is not described as of preternatural, or at all 
Titanic nature, but as very man, full of all human tenderness 
and susceptibility. His old life was still beautiful to him. He 
does not hate it, because he can renounce it; and now that the 
struggle is over, the battle fought and won, and his heart has 
flowed over in that magnificent song of victory, the note once 
more changes: he turns back to earth, to linger over those old 
departed days, with which the present is so hard a contrast; 
and his parable dies away in a strain of plaintive, but resigned 
melancholy. Once more he throws himself on God, no longer 
in passionate expostulation, but in pleading humility.f And 


* An allusion, perhaps, to the old bird auguries. The birds, as the inhabit 
i-ants of the air, were supposed to be the messengers between heaven and earth. 

f The 8pee(i of Eliliu, which lies between Job’s last words and God’s 
^pearance, is now decisively pronounced by Hebrew scholars not to be genuine. 
The most superficial reader will have been perplexed by the introduction of a 
speaker to whom no allusion is made, either in the prologue or the epilogue; 
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then comes (perhaps, as Ewald si^ it could not have come ^ 
before) the answer oiit of the whirlwind* Job had called on. 
Him, had prayed that He might appear, that he might plead his 
cause with Hun; and now He comes, and what will Job do? He 
comes not as the healing spirit in the heart of man ; but, as Job 
had at first demanded, the outward God, the Almighty Creator 
of the universe, and clad in the terrors and the glory of it. Job, 
in his first precipitancy, had desired to reason with Him on His 
government. The poet, in gleaming lines, describes for an 
answer the universe as it then was known, the majesty and 
awfulness of it; and then asks whether it is this which he 
requires to have explained to him, or which he believes himself 
capable of conducting. The revelation acts on Job as the sign 
of the Macrocosmos on the modern Faust; but when he sinks 
crushed, it is not as the rebellious upstart, struck down in his 
pride — for he had himsel* partially at least, subdued his own 
presumption— but as a humble penitent, struggling to overcome 
his weakness. He abhors himself for his murmurs, and repents 
in dust and ashes.” It will have occurred to every one that the' 
secret which has been revealed to the reader is not, after all, 
revealed to Job or to his friends, and for this plain reason: 
the burden of the drama is not that we do, but that we do not, 
and cannot, know the mystery of the government of the world, 
that it is not for man to seek it, or for God to reveal it. We, 
the readers, are, in this one instance, admitted behind the 
scenes — for once, in this single case — because it was necessary to 
meet the received theory by a positive fact, which contradicted 
it. But the explanation of one case need not be the explanation 
of another; our business is to do what we know to be right, and 
ask no questions. The veil which in the ^Egyptian legend lay 
before the face of Isis, is not to be raised; and we arc not to 
seek to penetrate secrets which are not ours. 

While, however, God does not condescend to justify His ways 


by a long dissertation, wbicb adds nothing to the progress of the argument ; 
pr6ceoding evidently on' the false hypothesis of the three friends, and betraying 
not the faintest conception of the real cause of Job’s sufferings. And the sus- 
picions wMch such an anomaly would naturally surest are now made cer- 
tainties, by a fuller kno\yledge of the language, and the detection of a different 
hand. The interpolator has unconsciously confessed the feeling which allowed 
him 'to take so great a liberty. He, too, possessed with the old Jew theory, was 
unable to accept In its fubess so great a contradiction to it ; etid, missing the 
spirit of the pwm, be believp^thatufeod’s honour cau|d still be vindicated in the 
jdd way. . “ 5Es “Wrath was kindled” agaii^t the friends, became they could not 
answer Job; and against Job because Ee would ^t beansW^ered; and conceiving 
himself ** fhil of inatter,” and ** ready burst like n^w bottles,” he could not 
contain hithself, and delivered into text a semon onthe such, 

we auppose» as fomiedtbe current doctme of the time in which he lived. 
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to man,. He gives judgment on the past controversy. The self- 
. constituted pleaders for Him, the acccpIPrs of His person, wei^ 
all wrong; and Job, the passionate, vehement, scornful, mishis* 
lieving Job, he had spoken the tfuth ; he at least had spoken 
facts, and they had been defending a transient theory aS an 
everlasting truth. ^ 

“ And it was so, that after the Lord had spoken these words to Job, 
the Lord said to Eliphaz tho Temanite, my wrath is kindled against 
thee and against thy two friends; for ye have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right, as my servant Job hath. Therefore take unto yoU 
now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my servant Job ; and 
offer for yourselves a burnt-offering. And my servant Job shall pray 
for you, and him will I accept. Lest I deal with you after your folly, 
for that ye have not spoken of me the thing which is right, like my 
servant Job.’* 

One act of justice remains. Knowing as we do, the cause of 
Johi^ sufferings, and that as soon as his trial was over, it was no 
longer operative; our sense of fitness could not be satisfied unless 
he were indemnified outwardly for his outward sufferings. Satan 
is defeated, and his integrity proved ; and there is no reason 
why the general law should be interfered with, which makes 
good men happy; or why obvious calamities, obviously unde- 
served, should remain any more unremoved. Perhaps, too, a 
deeper lesson still lies below his restoration— something perhaps 
of this kind. Prosperity, enjoyment, happiness, comfort, peace, 
whatever be the name by whjich we designate that state in which 
life is to our own selves pleasant and delightful, as long as they 
are sought or prized as things essential, so far have a tetidency 
to disennoblc our nature, and are a sign that wc are still ill 
servitude and selfishness. Only when they lie outside us; 
ornaments merely to be worn or laid aside as God pleases, on^y 
then may such things be possessed with impunity. Job’s heart 
ip early times had clung to them more than he knew, but how 
he was purged clean, and they were restored because he hadl 
ceased to need them. 

Such in outline is this wonderful poem. With the material of 
which it is woven we have not here been concerned, although it 
is so rich and pregnant, that we might with little diflBcuity eoii* 
Urixct out of it a complete picture of the worhi as theh it waf.: 
its . life, knowledge, arts, habits,, superstitions, hopes, foists* 
The subject is Uie problem of all mankind, and 
embraces no less wide a range- But what^We hAe most 
in^erest<^ upon, is the iipach' which , il inaflts iu tHC' '^bgrcA of 
mankind, a$ the fim recorded lst<'ttgj|le of a new O^rienOe with 
an esublished orthodox beliefi Tiue, for bunchy of years, per^ 

ha]>s for a thousand, the superstiibn i^mnst mhick it was direefod 

[Vol LX. Nt|, CXVIII.]— New Series, Vol. IV. No. IL G G 
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continued; when Christ came it was still in its vitality. Nay, 
as we saw, it is alive, 4|||in a sort of mock life, among us at this 
very day. But even those who retained their imperfect belief 
had received into their canon a book which treated it with 
contumely and scorn, so irresistible was the lofty majesty of 
its truth. 

In days like these, when we hear so much of progress, it is 
worth while to ask ourselves, what advances we have made 
further in the same direction? and once more, at the risk of 
some repetition, let us look at the position in which this book 
leaves us. It had been assumed, that man if he lived a just and 
upright life, had a right to expect to be happy. Happiness, 

his being’s end and aim,’* was his legitimate and covenanted 
reward. If God therefore was just, such a man would be 
happy; and inasmuch as God was just, the man who was not 
happy had not deserved to be. There is no flaw in this argu- 
ment; and if it is unsound, the fallacy can only lie iuithe 
supposed right to happiness. It is idle to talk of inward con- 
solations. Job felt them, but they were not everything. They 
did not relieve the anguish of his wounds; they did not make 
the loss of his children, or his friends’ unkindness, any the less 
painful to him. 

The poet, indeed, restores him in the book; but in life it need 
not have been so. He might have died upon his ash-heap as 
tliousands of good men have died, and will die again in misery. 
Happiness, therefore, is not what we are to look for. Our place 
is to be true to the best which we know, to seek that and do 
that; and if by virtue its own reward” be meant that the 
good man cares only to continue good, desiring nothing more ; 
then it is true and noble. But if virtue be valued, because it is 
politic, because in pursuit of it will be found most enjoyment 
and fewest sufferings, then it is not noble any more, and it is 
turning the truth of God into a lie. Let us do right, and 
whether happiness come or unhappiness is no very mighty 
matter. If it come, life will be sweet; if it do not come, life will 
be bitter — bitter, not sweet, and yet to be borne. On such a 
theory alone is the government of this world intelligibly just. 
The well-being of our souls depends only on what we are, and 
nobleness of character is nothing else but steady love of good, 
and steady scorn of evil The government of the world is a 
problem while the desire of selfish enjoyment survives, and 
when justice is not done according to such standard (which will 
not be till the day after doomsday, and not then) self-loving 
men will still ask, why? and find no answer. Only to those 
who have the heart to say, we can do without that, it is not 
what we ask or desire, is there no secret. Man will have what 
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he deserves, and will find what is really l^st for him, exactly as 
he honestly seeks for it. . Happiness ^P'y fly away, pleasure 
pall or cease to be obtainable, wealth decay, friends fail or prove 
unkind, and feme turn tb infamy; but the power to serve God 
never fails, and the love of Him is iftver rejected. 

Most of us, at one time or other of our lives, have known 
something of love — of that only pure love in which no sef is left 
remaining. We have loved as children, we have loved as lovers; 
some of us have learnt to love a cause, a faith, a country; and 
what love would tliat be which existed only with a prudent view 
to after-interests. Surely, there is a love which exults in the 
power of self-abandonment, and can glory in the privilege of 
suffering for what is good. Q^ue mon nom soit Jletri^ pourvu que 
la France soit lihre^ said Dan ton ; and those wild patriots who 
had tramy)lcd into scorn the faith in an immortal life in which 
they would be rtjwarded for what they were suffering, went to 
their graves as beds, for the dream of a people’s liberty. Shall 
we, who would be thought reasonable men, love the living God 
with less heart than these poor men loved their phantom? 
Justice is done; the balance is not deranged. It only seems 
deranged, as long as we have not learnt to serve without 
looking to be paid for it 

Such is the theory of life which is to be found in the Book of 
Job; a faith which has flashed up in all times and all lands, 
wherever noble men were to be found, and which passed in 
Christianity into the acknowledged creed of half the world. The 
cross was the new symbol, the divine sufferer the great example, 
and mankind answered to the call, because the appeal was not 
to what was poor and selfish in them, but to whatever of best 
and bravest was in their nature. The law of reward and punish- 
ment was superseded by the law of love* Thou shalt love God 
and thou shalt love man ; and that was not love — men knew it 
once — which was bought by the prospect of reward. Times are 
changed with us now. Thou shalt love God and thou shalt love 
man, in the hands of a poor Paley, are found to mean no more 
than, Thou shalt love thyself after an enlightened manner. And 
the same base tone has saturated not only our common feelings, 
but our Christian theologies ar\d our Antichristian philosophies. 
A prudent regard to our future interests, an abstinence from 
present unlawful pleasures, because they will entail the loss of 
greater pleasure by-and-by, or perhaps be paid for with pain, 
this is called virtue now; and the belief that such beings as 
men, can be influenced by any feelings nobler or better, is smiled 
at as the dre§m of enthusiasts whose hearts have outrun their 
understandings. Indeed, he were but a poor lover whose 
devotion to his mistress lay resting on the feeling that a marriage 

G G 2 
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with her would concluc^to his own after comforts. That were a 
poor patriot who servdPlis country for the hire which his country 
would give to him. And we should think but poorly of a son 
w’ho thus addressed his eaj^ly father : “ Father, on whom my 
fortunes depend, teach me to do what pleases thee, that I, ob^y* 
ing thee in all tilings, may obtain those good things which thou 
hast promised to give to thy obedient cliildrcn.’^ If any of us 
who have lived in so poor a faith venture, by-and-by, to put in 
our claims, Satan wdll be likely to say of us (with better reason 
than he did of Job) ‘^Did they serve God for nought, then? 
Take their reward from them, and they will curse Him to His 
face.” If Christianity had never borne itself more nobly than 
this, do we suppose that those fierce Norsemen who had learnt, 
in the fiery war-songs of the Edda, of what stuff* the hearts of 
heroes are composed, would have fashioned their sword-hilts into 
crosses, and themselves into a crusading chivalry ? Let us not 
dishonour our great fathers with the dream of it. The Christians, 
like the stoics and the epicureans, would have lived their little 
day among the ignoble sects of an effete civilization, and would 
have passed off and been heard of no more. It was in another 
spirit that those first preachers of righteousness WTnt out upon 
their warfare with evil. Tliey preached, not enlightened prudence, 
but purity, justice, goodness; holding out no promises in this 
world except of suff'ering as their great master had suff’ered, and 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer for His sake. 
And that crown of glory which they did believe to await them 
in a life beyond the grave, was no enjoyment of what they had 
surrendered in life, vvas not enjoyment at all in any sense which 
human thought or language can attach to the w^ords; as little 
like it as the crown of love is like it, w^hich the true lover looks 
for when at last he obtains his mistress. It was to be witli Christ 
— to lose themselves in Him. 

How all this nobleness ebbed away, and Christianity became 
what we know it, we are partially beginning to sec. The living 
spirit organized for itself a body of perishable flesh : not only 
the real gains of real experience, but mere conjectural hypotheses 
current at the day for the solution of unexplained phenomena, 
became formulae and articles of. faith; again, as before, the 
living and the dead were bound together, and the seeds of decay 
w^re already planted on the birth of a constructed polity. But 
there was another cause allied to this, and yet different from it, 
wLich, though a law of liiiraan nature itsclt^ seems now-a-days 
altogether forgotten. In the rapid and steady advance of our 
knowledge of material things, we are apt to believe that all our 
knowledge follows the same law, that it is merely generalized 
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experience, that experience accumulates daily, and, therefore, 
that progress of the species,” in all is an obvious and 

necessary fact. There is something whMi is true in this view 
mixed with a great deal which is false. Material knowledge, 
the physical and mechanical science», make their way from step 
to step, from experiment to experiment, and each advance is 
secured and made good, and cannot again be lost; one genera- 
tion takes up the general sum of experience where the last laid 
it down, adds to it what it has the opportunity of adding, and 
leaves it with interest to the next. The successive positions, 
as they are gained, require nothing for the apprehension of them 
but an understanding ordinarily cultivated. Prejudices have to 
be encountered, but prejudices of opinion merely, not prejudices 
of conscience or prejudices of self-love, like those which beset our 
progress in the science of morality. Here we enter upon condi* 
tions wholly different, conditions in which age differs from age, 
man differs from man, and even from himsclfj at different mo- 
ments. We all have experienced times when, as we say, we 
should not know ourselves; some, when we fall below our 
average level ; some, when wc are lifted above it, and put on, as 
it were, a liiglicr nature. At such intervals as these last, (unfor- 
tunately, with most of us, of rare occurrence,) many things 
become clear to us, which before were hard sayings ; propositions 
become alive which, usually, are but dry words. Our hearts 
seem purer, our motives loftier; our purposes, what we are proud 
to acknowledge to ourselves. And, as man is unequal to him- 
self, so is man to his neighbour, and period to period. The 
entire method of action, the theories of human life which in one 
era prevail universally, to the next are unpractical and insane, 
as those of this next would have seemed mere baseness to the 
first, if the first could have anticipated them. One, we may 
suppose, holds some greatest nobleness principle,” the other 
some greatest happiness principle and then their very sys- 
tems of axioms will contradict one another; their general con- 
ceptions and their detailed interpretations, their rules, judgments, 
opinions, practices, will be in perpetual and endless contradic- 
tion. Our minds take shape from our hearts, and the facts of 
moral experience do not teach their own meaning, but submit 
to many readings, according to the power of eye which we bring 
with us. 

The want of a clear perception of so important a feature 
about us, leads to many singular contradictions. A believer in 
popular Protestantism, who is also a believer in progress, ought, 
if he were consistent, to regard mankind as growing every 
day iq a more and more advantageous position with respect to 
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the trials of life ; and yet if he were asked whether it is easier 
for him to “ save hi^our’ in the nineteenth century than it 
would have been in tlie first or second, or whether the said soul 
is necessarily better worth saving, he would be perplexed for an 
answer. Tnere is hardly one of us who, in childhood, has not 
felt like the Jews to whom Christ spoke, that if he had lived 
in the days of the fathers,” if he had had their advantages, he 
would have found duty a much easier matter; and some of us in 
mature life have felt that, in old Athens, or old republican Rome, 
in the first ages of Christianity, in the Crusades or at the Refor- 
mation, there was a contagious atmosphere of general nobleness, 
in which we should have been less troubled with the little feel- 
ings which cling about us now. At any rate, it is at these rare 
epochs only that real additions are made to our moral knowledge. 
At such times, new truths are, indeed, sent down among us, and, 
for periods longer or shorter, may be seen to exercise an 
ennobling influence on mankind, rerhaps what is gained on 
these occasions is never entirely lost. The historical monuments 
of their effects are at least indestructible ; and, when the spirit 
which gave them birth re-appears, their dormant energy awakens 
again. 

But it seems from our present experience of what, in some 
at least of its modern forms, Christianity has been capable of 
becoming, that there is no doctrine in itself so pure, but what 
the poorer nature which is in us can disarm ana distort it, and 
adapt it to its own littleness. The once living spirit dries up 
into formulfle, and formulae whether of mass-sacrifice or vicarious 
righteousness, or reward and punishment,” are contrived ever 
so as to escape making over high demands on men. Some 
aim at dispensing with obedience altogether, and those which 
insist on obedience rest the obligations of it on the poorest of 
motives. So things go on till there is no life left at all ; till, 
from all higher aspirations we are lowered down to the love of 
self after an enlightened manner; arid then nothing remains but 
to fight the battle over again. The once beneficial truth has 
become, as in Job’s case, a cruel and mischievous deception, 
and the whole question of life and its obligations must again be 
opened. 

It is now some three centuries since the last of such reopen- 
ings. If we ask ourselves how much during this time has been 
actually added to the sum of our knowledge in these matters, 
what — in all the thousands upon thousands of sermons and theo- 
logies, and philosophies with which Europe has been deluged — ^h^ 
been* gained for mankind beyond what we have found in tl^ 
werybook of Job for instance; how far all this has advanced us in 
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tho progress of bumanitj,” it were hard, or rather it is easy to 
answer. How far we have fallen below, Jiet Paley and the rest 
bear witness; but what moral question can be asked which 
admits now of a nobler solution than was offered two, perhaps 
three thousand years ago ? The world has not been standing 
still, experience of man and life has increased, questions have 
multiplied on questions, while the answers of tne established 
teachers to them have been growing every day more and more 
incredible. What other answers have there been ? Of all 
the countless books which have appeared, there has been only 
one of enduring importance, in which an attempt is made to 
carry on the solution of the great problem. Job is given over into 
Satan^s hand to be tempted ; and though he shakes be does not 
&11. Taking the temptation of Job for his model, Goethe has 
similarly exposed his Faust to trial, and with him the tempter 
succeeck. Uis hero falls from sin to sin, from crime to crime ; 
he becomes a seducer, a murderer, a betrayer, following ! reck* 
lessly his evil angel wherever he chooses to lead him ; and yet, 
with all this, he never wholly forfeits our sympathy. In spite of 
his weakness his heart is still true to his higher nature ; sick and 
restless, even in the delirium of enjoyment, he always longs for 
something better, and he never can be brought to say of evil 
that it is good. And, therefore, after all, the devil is balked of 
his prey ; in virtue of this one fact, that the evil in which he 
steeped himself remained to the last hateful to him, Faust is 
sav^ by the angels. . . And this indeed, though Goethe has 
scarcely dealt with it satisfactorily, is a vast subject. It will be 
eagerly answered for the established belief, that such cases are 
its especial province. All men are sinners, and it possesses the 
blessed remedy for sin. But, among the countless numbers of 
those characters so strangely mixed among us, in which the 
dark and the bright fibres cross like a m^shwork ; characters at 
one moment capable of acts of heroic nobleness, at another, 
hurried by temptation into actions which even common men 
may deplore, how many are there who have never availed them- 
selves of the conditions of reconciliation as orthodoxy profiers 
them, and of such men what is to be said ? It was said once of 
a sinner that to her much was forgiven for she loved much.” 
But this is language which theology has as little appropriated as 
the Jews could appropriate the language of Job* it cannot 
recognise the nobleness of the human heart. It has no halacjioe 
in ii^ch to weigh the good against the evil ; and when a ^reat 
Burn^ or a Mirabeau comes before it, it can but trepUiiiigly 
count up the offences committed, and then, looking to the 
end, and finding its own terms nc4; to have been complied 
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with, it faintly mutters its anathema. Sin only it can appre- 
hend and judge ; and for the poor acts of struggling heroism, 

Forasmuch as they were not done, &c., &c., it doubts not but 
they have the nature of sin.”* 

Something of the difficulty has been met by Goethe, but it 
cannot be said that he has resolved it ; or at least that he has 
furnished others with a solution which may guide their judgment. 
In the writer of the Book of Job there is an awful moral earnest- 
ness before which we bend as in the presence of a superior 
being. The orthodoxy against which he contended is not set 
aside or denied; he sees what truth is in it; only he sees mote 
than it, and over it, and through it. But in Goethe, who needed 
it more, inasmuch as his problem was more delicate and difficult, 
the moral earnestness is not awful, is not even high. We cannbt 
feel that in dealing with sin he entertains any great horror of it ; 
he looks on it as a mistake, as undesirable, but scarcely as more. 
Goethe’s great powers are of another kind ; and this particular 
question, though in appearance the primary subject of the poem, 
is really only secondary. In substance Faust is more like 
Ecclesiastes than it is like Job, and describes rather the restless- 
ness of a largely-gifted nature which, missing the guidance of the 
heart, plays experiments with life, trying knowledge, pleasure, 
dissipation, one after another, and hating them all ; and then 
hating life itself as a weary, stale, flat, unprofitable mockery. 
The temper exhibited here will probably be perennial in the 
world. But the remedy for it will scarcely be more clear 
under other circumstances than it is at present, and lies 
in the disposition of the heart, and not in any propositions 
which can be addressed to the understanding. For that other 
question how rightly to estimate a human being ; what consti- 
tutes a real vitiation of character, and how to distinguish, without 
either denying the go#d or making light of the evil ; how to be 
just to the popular tlieorics, and yet not to blind ourselves to their 
shallowness and injustice — that is a problem for us, for the solu- 
tion of which we are at present left to our ordinary instinct, 
without any recognised guidance whatsoever. 

Nor is this the only problem which is in the same situation. 
There can scarcely be a more startling contrast between fact and 
theory, than the conditions under which practically positions of 
power and influence are distributed among us, the theory of 
human worth which the necessities of life oblige us to act upon 
and the theory which we believe that we believe. As we look 
round among our leading men, our statesmen, our legislators, 


* See the Thirteeutli Article. 
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tlie judges on our bench, the commanders of our armies, the 
men to whom this English nation commits the conduct of its 
best interests, profane and sacred, what do we see to be the 
principles which guide our selection? How entirely do they 
lie beside and beyond the negative tests ? and how little respect 
do wc pay to the breach of this or that commandment in 
comparison with ability ? So wholly impossible is it to applj*^ 
the received opinions on such matters to practice, to treat men 
known to be guilty of what theology calls deadly sins, as really 
guilty of them, that it would almost seem we had fallen into a 
moral anarchy ; that ability alone is what we regard, without any 
reference at all, except in glaring and outrageous cases, to moral 
disqualifications. It is invidious to mention names of living 
men ; it is worse than invidious to drag out of their graves 
men who have gone down into them with honour, to make 
a point for an argument. But we know, all of us, that 
among the best servants of our country, there have been, and 
there are many, whose lives will not stand scrutiny by the 
negative tests, and who do not appear very greatly to repent, or 
to have repented of their sins according to recognised methods. 

Once more, among our daily or weekly confessions, which 
we arc supposed to repeat as if we wem all of us at all times 
in precisely the same moral condition, we are made to say that 
we have done those things which we ought not to have done, 
and to have left undone those things which we ought to have 
done. An earthly father to whom his children were day after 
(lay to make this acknowledgment would be apt to inquire 
whether they were trying to do better, whether at any rate 
they w’^ere endeavouring to learn; and if he were told that 
although they had made some faint attempts to understand the 
negative part of their duty, yet that of the positive part, of those 
things which they ought to do, they had no notions at all, and 
had no idea tiuit they were under obligation to form any, he 
would come to rather strange conclusions about them. But 
really and truly, what practical notions of duty have we beyond 
that of abstaining from committing sins ? Not to commit sin, 
we suppose, covers but a small part of what is expected of us. 
Through the entire tissue of our employments there runs a good 
and a bad. Bishop Butler tells us, for instance, that even of our 
time there is a portion which is ours, and a portion which is our 
neighbour’s ; and if we spend more of it on personal interests 
than our own share, we are stealing. This sounds strange doctrine; 
we prefer rather making vague acknowledgments, and shrink from 
pursuing them into detail. We say vaguely, that in all wc do 
wc should consecrate ourselves to God, and our own lips con-^ 
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demo us; for which among us cares to learn the way to do it 
The devoir of a knight was understood in the courts of chivalry, 
the lives of heroic men, p^an tod Christian, were once held up 
before the world as patterns of detailed imitation; and now, 
when such ideals are wanted more than ever, Protestantism 
unhappily stands with a drawn sword on the threshold of the 
inquiry, and tells us that it is impious. The law has been 
fulfilled for us m condescension to our inherent worthlessness, and 
our business is to appropriate another’s righteousness, and not, 
like Titans, to be sealing Heaven by profane efforts of our own. 
Protestants, we know very well, wdll cry out in tones loud 
enough at such a representation of their doctrines. But we 
know also, that unless men may feel a cheerful conviction that 
they can do right if they try, that they can purify themselves, 
can live noble and worthy lives, unless this is set before them as 
the thing which they are to do, and can succeed in doing, they 
will not waste their energies on what they know beforehand will 
end in failure, and if they may not live for God they will live for 
themselves. 

And all this while the whole complex frame of society is a 
meshwork of duty woven of living fibre, and the condition of 
its remaining sound is,«that every thread of it of its own free 
energy shall do what it ought The penalties of duties neglected 
are to the full as terrible as those of sins committed; more 
terrible perhaps, because more palpable and sure. A lord of the 
land, or an employer of labour, supposes that he has no duty 
except to keep what he calls the commandments in his own 
person, to go to church, and to do what he will with his own, — 
and Irish famines follow, and trade strikes, and chartisms, and 
Paris revolutions. We look for a remedy in impossible legis- 
lative enactments, and there is but one remedy which will avail, 
that the thing which we call public opinion learn something of 
the meaning of human nobleness, and demand some approxi- 
mation to it. As things are we have no idea of what a human 
being ought to be. After the first rudimental conditions we 
pass at once into meaningless generalities ; and with no know- 
ledge to guide our judgment, we allow it to be guided by 
meaner principles ; we respect money, we respect rank, we res- 
pect ability — character is as if it had no existence. 

In the midst of this loud talk of progress, therefore, in which 
so many of tis at present are agreed to believe, which is, indeed, 
the common meeting point of all the thousand sects into which 
we are split, it is with saddened feelings that we see so little of 
it in so large a matter^ Progress there is in knowledge ; and 
science has enabled the number of human b^ngs capable of 
existing upon this earth to be indefinitely multiplied. But this 
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is but a small triumph if the ratio of the good and the bad, the 
wise and the foolish, the full and the hungry remains unaffected* 
And we cheat ourselves with words when we conclude out of 
our material splendour an advance of the race. One fruit only 
our mother earth offers up with pride to her maker — her human 
children made noble by their life upon her; and how wildly on such 
matters we now are wandering let this one instance serve to 
show. At the moment at which we write, a series of letters are 
appearing in the Times newspaper, letters evidently of a man of 
ability, and endorsed in large type by the authorities of Printing 
House Square, advocating the establishipent of a free Greek 
state with its centre at Constantinople, on the ground that the 
Greek character has at last achieved the qualities essential for 
the formation of a great people, and that endued as it is with the 
practical commercial spirit, and taking everywhere rational views 
of life, there is no fear of a repetition from it of the follies of the 
age of Pericles. We should rather think there was not : and 
yet the writer speaks without any appearance of irony, and is 
saying what he obviously means. 

In two things there is progress — progress in knowledge of the 
outward world, and progress in material wealth. This last, for 
the present, creates, perhaps, more evils than it relieves; but 
suppose this difficulty solved, suppose the wealth distributed, and 
every peasant living like a peer— what then ? If this is all, one 
noble soul outweighs the wnole of it. Let us follow knowledge 
to the outer circle of the universe, the eye will not be satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear with Impring. Let us build our streets 
of gold, and they will hide as many aching hearts as hovels of 
straw. The well-being of mankind is not advanced a single 
step. Knowledge is power, and wealth is power; and harnessed, 
as in Plato’s fable, to the chariot of the soul, and guided by wis- 
dom, they may bear it through the circle of the stars. But left 
to their own guidance, or reinlsd by a fool’s hand, they may bring 
the poor fool to Phaeton’s end, and set a world on fire. One 
real service, and perhaps only one, knowledge alone and by itself 
will do for us — it can explode existing superstitions. Everything 
has its appointed time, superstition like the rest ; and theologies, 
that they may not overlive the period in which they can be of 
advantage to mankind, are condemned, by the conditions of their 
being, to weave a body for themselves out of the ideas of the age 
of their birth ; ideas which, by the advance of knowledge, are 
seen to be imperfect or false, we cannot anv longer be t<3d that 
there must be four inspired gospels — neitner more nor less^ 
because there are four winds and four elements^ The chemists 
now count some sixty elements, ultimately, as some of them 
think, reducible into one ; and the gospel, like the wind, may 
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blow from every point under heaven. But effectual to destroy 
old superstitions, whether it is equally successful in preventing 
others from growing in their place, is less certain and obvious. 
In these days of table-turnings, mesmerisms, spirit-rappings, 
odyle fluids, and millenarian pamphlets selling 80,000 copies 
among our best-cducated classes, we must be allowed to doubt. 

Our one efficient political science hinges on self-interest, and 
the uniform action of motioes among the masses of mankind — of 
selfish motives reducible to system. Such philosophies and such 
sciences would but poorly explain the rise of Christianity, of 
Mahometanism, or ofiithe IlcformaMon. They belong to ages of 
comparative poverty of heart, when the desires of men are limited 
to material things; when men are contented to labour, and eat 
the fruit of their labour, and then lie down and die. While such 
symptoms remain among us, our faith in progress may remain 
unshaken ; but it will be a faith which, as of old, is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 


Art. V. — The School Claims of Languages, 
Ancient and Modern. 

1. The Rationah ofDiscipliney as exemplified in the High School 

of Edinhurglu By Professor Pillans. Edinburgh : Maclachlaii 
and Stewart. 1852. 0 

2, Language as a means of Mental Culture and International 
Communication ; or^ Manual of the Teacher and the Learner 
of Languages, By C. Marcel. Two volumes. Foolscap. 
London : Chkpman and Hall. 

I N an article by the Rev. Sidne^f* Smith, which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review” in the year 1809, and which, in his 
collected works, bears the title, Too much Latin and Greek,’’ 
the following passage occurs: — "We arc well aware that nothing 
very new can remain to be said upon a topic so often debated. 
The complaints we have to make are, at least, as old as the time 
of Locke and Dr. Samuel Clarke ; and the evil which is the 
subject of these complaints has certainly rather increased than 
diminished since the period of those two great men. A hundred 
years, to be sure, is a very little time for the duration of a national 
error; and it is so far from being reasonable to loolc for its decay 
at so short a date, that it can nardly be expected, within such 
limits, to have displayed the full bloom of its imbecility.” The 
four and forty years that have elapsed since these words were 
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written have not diminished the importance, any more than they 
have increjised the novelty of the subject. It has been ere now, 
and it will, doubtless, be again discussed in this Review ; for we 
are not sanguine enough to expect any speedy, practical, or final 
solution of the great questions which it involves. Meantime, for 
lire remarks wc wish now to offer, we gladly take, as our 
starting-point, the recent work of Professor Pillans, which 
presents at once a temperate, clear, and, in the main, judicious 
theoretical defence of “ classicaP’ instruction, and an admirable 
])ractical exposition of its capabilities, when wisely used — at least 
in the vpper classes of a school. The main ^^body of the book is a 
record in detail of the writer’s experience during his rectorship of 
the Edinburgh High School, from the year 1810 to the year 
1820, when he was transferred to the Chair of Humanity — i,e,^ 
Latin, which he still holds in the university of that city. 
Appended is a set of three lectures, delivered by him in advocacy 
of classical” instruction. Regarding the volume as one work, 
Ave may say that it consists of three distinct, or, at least, dis- 
tinguishable parts: 1st, the statement and illustration of funda- 
mental })rinciples of education; 2nd, the detail of various means 
for the efficient conduct of classical” instruction in harmony 
with those great j)rinciples; 3rd, the formal defence of classical 
instruction, as pre-eminently adapted for the exercise and develop- 
ment of the youthful mind. As to the first part, wc have little 
important ditfercncc of opinion to urge. The second^ with which 
chiefly the first is interwoven, deserves, wc think, the best 
attention of every teacher of thp youth of either sex, in schools 
“ classical,” or non-classical- It is a valuable storehouse of in- 
genious method and fruitful suggestion, from which no discern- 
ing reader, to whom education is in any aa ay a matter of interest, 
can fail to profit. Under the heads — Monitorial Discipline — 
Abolition of Corporal Punishments — Private Studies — Exercises 
in Prose — Teaching of the Alphabet — Quarterly Examinations 
— Geographical Discipline — Repetition by Heart — Correction of 
Written Exercises ; and, indeed, throughout the book, teachers 
especially, however different their position from that of the 
author, will find many most useful hints,* as well as noble 
thoughts, which gain weight from the consideration that, as a 
teacher, he exemplified what, as a writer, he commends. 



geography. Wc have heard that the heir of an old Scottish faniily, who went 
1 Voin the Ediiibifrgh High School to Spain, afterAvards said to his old teacher ; 

feai’ I have forgotten most of tlie Latin and Greek you taught me; 
hut I have never crossed a river in Spain without tliinking of your black board.’’ 
'fhe book, throughout, reminds us of the saying of an iiitelhgeut quakcr lady, 
that the two secrets of education arc chalk and kindness** 
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Appointed in his thirty^first year to the head mastership of a 
large school, without previous personal experience of public 
teaching, and with no profound scholarship, according to the 
Porson standard, he organized a system of discipline and instruc- 
tion which, in ten years, raised the number of his pupils frpm 
144 to 288, and which was retained almost unaltered for a 

? uarter of a century longer by his excellent successor. Dr. 

Parson, who preserved its spirit, while he adopted its form. 
We do not scruple to ascribe much of his success to the very 
deficiencies, as they would commonly be regarded, which we 
have here noted. Hackneyed in no slavish routine, or habitual 
over-estimate of trifles — being no inveterate gerund-grinder,” 
or ** hide-bound pedant,” he faced, and overcame the difficulties 
of his position with a rare union of sound sense, strong feeling 
of duty, firmness, kindliness, and tact. It was not merely an 
intellectual, but a moral transformation that he wrought; and 
to his honour be it recorded that, at a time when, on both sides 
of the Tweed, the rod was regarded as a quite indispensable 
** instructing-tool,” he had the boldness to forego its use, though 
vnthout assistant in so large a class, relying wholly, and, we are 
well pleased to add, safely on rporal means. It suits, however, 
neither our limits nor our intentions to dwell on this record, 
instructive though it is. It deserves to stand in the annals of 
education beside Mr. Stanley’s delightful account of the Rugby 
life of Dr. Arnold, whom it has been Professor Pillans’ lot both 
to precede and to survive;* and few, we think, can read it 
without the conviction that he has nobly earned the title of 
*^the Scottish Arnold.” Though the professor has extended 
more than threefold the Horatian period for the suppression of 
manuscript, he still seems, from his preface, to deprecate expected 
censure tor allowing the publication of this work. When we 
think, however, of the good that it might have effected daring 
the many years it has passed in obscurity, we can only regret 
that it has been so long delayed. Its present opportuneness, in 
spite of all our progress, is sufficient proof that it ought to have 
been published long ago4 


* Dr, Arnold entered m his duties, as bead master of Eogb^ School, in the 
year 1828, and in the thirty-third year of his age. He died in the year 1842, 
alas ! too early ill: the world, though not for his own fame. 

f Though this veteran educationist is the hero of his own unvarnished tale, 
he has not been left his own sole witness. On the 1st of June last, he was 
entertained at dinner by upwards of one hundred gentlemen, many of the highest 
proiessioiwl and social rank, who had been his pupils between the years 1810 
and 1820* from thirty-three to forty-three years having thus elapsed since they 
passed from under bis care. The obatrman, Mr. Heaves, the late Solicitor- 
wneral for Scotland, while he declared that “ whatever share of far more than 
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It is, however, with the third division of the work — the defence 
of “ classical” instruction — that we are here specially concerned; 
and the points on which we dissent, with our reasons, will appear 
as we proceed. At the outset, we may say that it is not easy 
for an impartial person to find a lacm standi among those who 
take either side on the great question of the classics” and 
their teaching. Unreasonable pretensions breed unmerited de- 
preciation; and unjust disparagement provokes exaggerated 
claims. On both sides there is much with which we cannot 
sympathize, much that we consider unphilosophical, or irrelevant 
where not unsound.* 

On one hand, we would declare sincerely our reverence for 
the great master-pieces of antiquity; and far from wishing to 
banish their study from a liberal education, we hold that, without 
it, the highest liberal education must be incomplete. We are of 
opinion that, while all teachers of Greek and Latin ought to be 
acquainted with the chief modern languages, every teacher of 
the modern languages ought to be versed in Greek and Latin. 

mere prosperity or success, of mental happiness and mental worth, of intellectual 
energy or power, is possessed by him or his fellow-pupils, is in an emineut 
degree to be traced back to Mr. Pilldhs’ admirable precepts and admirable 
training,'*— might well add : “what we are now doing comes from us not in 
the mere ebullition of youthful enthusiasm, not upon the impulse of fresh 
recollection alone, but as the well considered, and equally well merited verdict 
of matured deliberation/’ Such a meeting, in its circumstances probably un- 
exampled in the history of education, is the best comment on the book. The 
teacher declares liis aims ; his pupils, in their mature age, bear voluntary testi- 
mony to his success. 

* It is not unsuggestive to note the shifting estimate of classics,” as the 
point of view shifts trom lapse of time, or other causes. “ Julian, the Apostate, 
and subtlest enemy to our faith, made a decree forbidding Christians the study 
of ancient learning ; for, said ne, they wound us with our own weapons, and 
with our own arts and sciences they overcome us.” — (Milton, Axeopag.) 
Paine says, in his Age of Reason “ It became necessary to their purpose 
(the advocates of Christianity) to out learning down to a sire less dangerous to 
their project, and this they effected by restricting the idea of learning to the 
dead study of the dead languages.” The Rev. Sidney Smith says something 
not unlike this : There is a timid and absurd apprehension, on the part of 
ecclesiastical tutors, of letting out the minds of youth upon diffbult and important 
suluects. They fancy that mental exertion must end in religious scepticism ; 
aua to preserve the principles of their pupils, they couBue them to the safe and 
elegant imbecility of classical learning.” — (** Edinburgh Review,*’ 1809.) Of 
late, however, the Abb6 Gaurae, in his "Yer Rongeur,” mamtains that the 
ancient classics are the bane alike of Christian faith and mor^s ; and many side 
with him who do not hold with him in theology. What a change, from Julian 
to Paiue, from Paine to the Abb^ Qaume ! So in politics as in rdigion. It has 
been objected to the classics” that they tend to train aristocrafie politicians, 
of the Mitibrd school, who^ motto is Odi profanum vulgus et arceo while 
Baitiat, in his ingenious pamphlet, Baccalaureat et Soc^sme,” recently 
eu^avours to trace to the same study the prevalence of Socialistic views in 
Prance ! 
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We are glad to observe that the study of Latin^ if not of Gro^, 
is being gradually introduced into the upper classes of even 
young ladies’ schools, and that the stronger sex is not likely to 
retain a monopoly of a study so useful and refining.^ As regards 
our own sex, we would have the ancient classics taught, if. not 
more extensively than now, at least more profitably where they 
are taught. 

We have no sympathy with those who seem to fancy that 
they have sneered off the whole controversy by the contemptuous 
phrase, *^dead languages,” and whose view may be best expressed 
in the words of the parson’s son, in Crabbe’s Tales of tbc 
Hall:”— 

What can men worse for mortal brain contrive, 

Than thus a hard dead language to revive ^ 

Heavens! if a language once be fairly dead, 

Let it he buried, not preserved and read, 

The bane of every boy to decent station bred ; 

If any good these crabbed , books cont^n. 

Translate them well, and let them then remain ; 

To one huge vault convey the useless store, 

Then lose the key, and never find it more.” — (B. 16.) 

Too many need to be reminded that the term deady as applied 
to language, is not equivalent to lifeless, or barren. It is not 
always true that a living dog is better than a dead lion and 
the solemn words, he being dead yet speaketb,” are true scarcely 
more of the great departed, than of the language he spoke or 
wrote. We even sec no small gain in the possession of a language 
undefiled by the vulgarising associations, — the cant, and slang, 
and gossip of daily life. 

We cannot allow that a language deserves to be studied solely 
on account of the ir»formation” its writers may afford, f The 
study of language, besides being a very wholesome mental exer- 
cise, yields in itself a class of knowledge second to none in interest 


* Tliere is a class of pedants who would bo cut short in the estimation of 
the world a whole cubit, if it were generally known tha4 a young lady of 
eighteen could be taught to decline the tenses of the middle voice, or acquaint 
herself with the j®olic varieties of that celebrated language.”— Rev. 8. Smith, 
Edinburgh Review,” 1810. 

f Wc are well aware that Milton has said somcJthing very like this : ‘‘Lan* 
gm«ge,”.he says, “ is but the instruTnent of conveying to us things useful to bo 
known. And though a linguist should pi*ide himself to have ah th6 tongues 
that Babel cleft ihc world into, yet if he have not studied the solid things in 
them, as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing 30 much to be 
esteemed a learned man as any yeoman or tradesman eompetenfcly wise in his 
mother dialect only/* ^ But the questimx remaina, what are solid things^ and 
things us«d’ul to be known? In any case, “iiullius addict! jurare in verba ma* 
gistn,” we claim the right to think for ourselves. 
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value. Language is not only the organ of thought) the me- 
dium of communication between mind and mind; but so inse- 
parable is word from thought, so instantaneously does each sug- 
gest the other, that it has been forcibly contended that without 
words — ^not necessarily written or even spoken, but conceived—* 
thoughts would be impossible. It is by no accident that the 
Greek logos expresses both. Thought,” says Plato, ** is the 
soul’s hidden speech;” and to this it has been well added, 
Speech is the soul’s open thought.” Language,” says Mr. 
Carlyle, is called the garment of thought ; however, it should 
rather be, Language is the flesh-garment, the body of thought.”* 
It is simply untrue that words are mere arbitrary sounds in- 
vented to express ideas and emotions, and have no natural con- 
nexion with the things signified.”! Language is the gradual 
outgrowth of our nature in obedience to profound(|||)aws of our 
mental constitution, to whose nature and operation the study of 

5 and just in proportioiys it is studied, 
traced back to its screes, and decomposed into its elements, does 
the domain of the Seemingly arbitrary and capricious contract, 
and give way before the widening empire of fixed and certain 
law'. Just as in the physical universe, when the student loses 
the trace of law,'hc doubts not its presence, but his own power 
of vision. We have, assuredly, no wish to set up the study of 
words in hostility to that of things. It is too true that the latter 
has been unduly neglected for the sake of the former ; and we 


^ “ Sartor Uesartus,” b. i. c.ll. 

f The same writer thus proceeds; “This fact is palpably demonstrated by 
the difference of the words invented by different nations to express the same 
object, or desire. Trite and obvious as this remark is” — we would add— it is 
not just. The more these differences are examined, the less arbitrary do they 
appear. “ It is curious to observe,” says Dr. Wliately, “ what different ideas 
on^irudly suggested the words which now mean precisely the same thing in 
dillerent langiniges. The word heaven^ for iiistauee, conveyed witli it the idea 
of something heaved^ or lifted up, as also the old word lift, and the German 
lift, Coelum, again, referred to something hollowed out, or vaulted, being 
derived from the Greek word koilon^ hollow.”—(“ English Synonymes.”) Ev<ni 
where similar words in different languages mean opposite things, the contrast 
is no more arbitrary than the diffcrcuoc. Our sailors nave corrupted the Erondi 
name of a cape, Blanc Nez, into BlacJcncss, black and hlanc neing so closely 
alike in sound and appearance, if contrary in meaning ; but — lorsque raffinite 
enire deux raciiies est dablie par lenr construction, mais qtie ntemoinS lours 
significations preseutent une empositiou dans les id^es, il ne faiit pas en concluro 
que raffinit^ soit illusoire. Chaciin salt que les notions mdmos dn- bien tt da 
inal so touchent par quelqne endroit. Ainsi on pent admettre qq’il etistc une 
uffmitd r^elle entre bicich, pale, (Mem.); black, (Ang.), noiry fpXtyai, brilier; 
fetgro, brulcr ; Sauscr. hhlae, iuire, resplendir, d'aboxJl paroeque tons ccs mots 
ont pour base la racine 1 — k,— puis pareeque tons les effets de la lumike peu- 
vent se mauifester ii Tanl avec unc egale intensity.” — Schoebel, Audi Constit. 
do la Langue Allemandc.” Introduction, xvii. 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVni.]— New Series, Vol. IV. No. II. H H 
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would correct the evil, even while we maintain that in no mean 
sense, words too are things. Mr. George Combe says very truly, 
in his first lecture on Popular Education, that a monk who has 
only seen a horse from the window of his cell, and who knows 
the different names by which the animal is called in English, 
French, German, Latin, Greek, and Italian, knows less of the 
animal itself than a youth trained in a stable-yard. If, then, 
there be any so deluded as to fancy that by the study of language 
any knowledge of horse-flesh may be acquired, we would 
earnestly dissuade them from its further prosecution, and recom- 
mend instead a course of veterinary lectures. But surely lan- 
guage is something more than a mere heap of names ; and this 
argument, however strong against a Tartar who swallows the 
prescription with the same faith as the drug,* is v^holly power- 
less agains^the philosophical study of language — that most 
marvellous manifestation of the human mind. If aimed against 
this, as it would seem to be, and as it has been, (though do 
not charge the^intention on this clear and . able writer,) it is 
worthy to rank with an argument which wf have heard jocu- 
larly urged in support of classical” instruction, — that it pro- 
motes honesty by teaching the difference between meum and 
tuum. 

Neither can we admit that translations can, to any important 
extent, fitly ^persede the study of languages themselves. Where 
mere fact is concerned, as in physical science, translations may 
serve the student’s purpose ; but wherever manner enters into 
the question as well as matter ^ that is, in almost every case ; in 
poetry, fiction, oratory, even hij^ory and philosophy, in the 
whole range of literature, translations can never be more to the 
original than a woodcut is to a picture, a substitute of some value, 
but only where the original is not to be obtained. Even if we 
were to grant Mr. Cobden’s memorable assertion, that a news- 
paper contains more useful information, that is facts,” than all 
Thucydides ; and though vte were further to admit, as we do 
freely, that those facts may all be learned from a translation, the 
reasons which justify some labour for the sake of reading Thucy- 
dides in the original would remain intact. Were even a trans- 
lation superior to the original, for that very reason it would be 
different ; and the earnest student would not escape the duty 


^ “ If the Lama doctor happen not to have any medicine with him, he is by 
no means disconcerted ; he writes the names of the remedies upon little scraps 
of paper, moistens the paper with his saliva, and rolls them up into pills, which 
the patient tosses down with the same perfect coniidence as thougli they were 
genuine medicaments. To swallow the name of a remedy, or the remedy itself, 

S *' e Tartars, comes to precisely the same thing.” — Hue’s “ Travels in Tartary, 
t, and China,” i. 75. 
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necessity of judginjz; for himself. Persons who scorn the 
idea of reading Shakspeare in French, or Milton in German, are 
quite content to receive Tacitus in Murphy’s version, and Homer 
through the medium of Pope. Besides, when the main ques- 
tion regards the mental discipline afforded by the very study of 
languages, — to speak of translations, is as if one were, as a substi- 
tute for the exercise of swimming, to propose conveyance in a 
canal boat, or to recommend a dish of inock-turtlc instead of the 
bracing labours of the chase. 

On the other hand, we are constrained to reject as invalid not 
a few of the arguments employed in defence of classical” in- 
struction. We hear much of the great benefit which the revival 
of ancient literature rendered to the world in the middle ages, 
a benefit which has been transmitted even to our time, and 
which, it would seem, requires us, if we would notjbc ungrate- 
ful, to maintain the study of the ancient classics as thoroughly 
and extensively now as then. The argument may not be put pre- 
cisely in this form 5 ^ but it really comes to this: else, what avails 
the acclamation about the classic sun scattering the darkness of 
ages, and much to a similar effect? With equal force and 
justice does the Rev. Sidney Smith say: ^‘Nothing will do in 
the pursuit of knowledge but the blackest ingratitude; the 
moment we have got up the ladder, we must kick it down ; as 
soon as we have passed over the bridge, we mdst let it rot ; 
when we have got upon the shoulders of the ancients, we must 

look over their heads If mankind still derive advantage 

from classical literature proportionate to the labour they bestow 
upon it, let their labour and their study proceed ; but the mo- 
ment we cease to read Latin and Greek for the solid utility 
we derive from them, it would be a very romantic applica- 
tion of human talents to do so from any feeling of grati- 
tude.”* 

Again, if we grant that the study of the Greek and Roman 
languages and literature ought to be maintained, and that some 
members of the community ought, for admitted reasons, to attain 
proficiency therein, f it surely does not follow, by any simple and 


* ‘‘ Ediuburgli Review,” 1809. 

f At a reoeni educational conference, at the Mansion House, London, T)r. 
Russell, head master of the Charterhouse, begged to remind Mr. b. Gurney, (wlio 
had complaindd that young men, wlio spent years on Latin and Greek, at Oxforfl 
or Cambridge, wlien they went on tlic Continent were unable to join in the 
most common conversation,”) “ that Latin and Greek were the basis of much of 
our modern English, and that, if a body of men were not educated with the 
knowledge necessary to keep these sources of our language pure, our noble 
English tongue would soon, in the hurry and excitement of commerce, ruu 
away into a dialect at once barbarous and irregular, to the speakers of Which 
our great literary works would be incomprehensible.” 


H u 2 
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unquestionable inference, that the whole body of our educated” 
youth ought to devote themselves to that study, — especially if, 
as is alleged, so many years of severe labour are required for 
their tolerable mastery, — a period, moreover, through which, 
from the nature of things, so few can pass, as the large majority 
of pupils leave school at an early and imperfect stage of classi- 
cal” attainment. If this be right, it must be justified on other 
and quite independent ground. And yet those two things, so 
wideljj^ different, are perpetually confounded. There are, in 
fact, four questions or theses which it is indispensable to disen- 
tangle and to keep distinct : — 1st, The obligations of our modern 
literature to the ancient; 2nd, The importance of preserving the 
ancient languages and literature from neglect and oblivion; 
3rd, The utility of^subjccting all our youth above the lower 
ranks of life to a course of “classical” discipline; 4th, The 
utility or necessity of their devoting from six to eight years 
mainly to this study, exclusive of subsequent attendance on col- 
lege. Too often have we occasion to observe that arguments in 
favour really of the first, and still oftener of the second, of 
these positions, are perverted to the support of the third and 
fourth. 

Again : it seems to us that too much weight is laid on the 
argument in favour of an extended course of “ classical” instruc- 
tion, drawn from its alleged Necessity for a clear insight into the 
grammar, and especially the etymology, of our own language. 
Modern English grammarians concur in thinking that the Eng- 
lish grammar has been too long twisted and crushed into con- 
formity with the Latin ; and in the exposition of its rules more 
regard is now paid to the cha»'actcr of quite other languages, 
such as the Teutonic and Scandinavian, with which it has more 
in common. If, liowever, a thorough knowledge of Latin and 
Greek be requisite for learning the origin and primitive mean- 
ing of a large number of our English words, it is not a little 
singular that in our “classical” schools this department of study 
is so generally and so sadly neglected,* and that if we wish to 
find pupils well instructed in the derivation of their own lan- 
guage, we must visit classes either in well-conducted schools for 

^ On one occasion, when urging the importance of etymology on tlic attention 
of the princi);)al of a most respectable school, we said that a boy ought not 
to pass through his Greek studies, without knowing the derivation* )f such a word 
as sarcasm (the word whicli occurred to us at the inomeui). llis answer was : 

I am not ashamed to confess tliat 1 myself do not know Yet lie was a 
suj)crior scholar, and a man of great intelligence. An eminent Hellenist, now 
dead, whom we knew, in like manner did not know the derivation oiparapher- 
tialia. How many classical scholars arc tlic^re, who could not tell the real 
meaning of so common a word as squirrel ^ delect cur a mprosryi or show that 
galaxy and lettuce are at base one word ! 
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young ladies, or in non-classical schools for boys of a lower rank* 
Further, the same argument applies in one respect with scarcely 
less, and in another with still greater, force, to the quite 
neglected study of Anglo-Saxon. In truth, a skilful teacher, 
especially if he himself be a good classical*’ scholar, as he ought 
to be, needs no more than an ordinary manual of etymology to 
convey an ample fund of well arranged and suggestive know- 
ledge to his pupils. What is true of Latin applies still more 
strongly to Greek. The Greek w^ords in our language, Which 
do not come to us through the Latin, are for the most part tech- 
nical terms, which a very slender knowledge of a few Greek 
roots suffices to explain."^- 

Again : we cannot grant the monopoly of (esthetic culture, so 
often claimed for the ancient classics. The very word classics” 
itself is a sort of ])etrified expression of this fallacy. At the time 
when the title was bestowed, its appropriateness was beyond a 
doubt; but since the whole wealth of modern literature has 
been created, the title has ceased to be exclusively applicable, 
and ought no longer to be exclusively applied. Of*our English 
authors we need not speak; but when we have such writers in 
German as Lessing, Wieland, and Goethe, Richter and Schiller; 
in French as Bossuet, Voltaire, Moliere, and Corneille; in 
Italian as Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, Ad Machiavelli: — the term 

classics” ought never to be applied even to the immortal pro- 
ductions of Greek or Roman fame, without the word ancienF 
prefixed, by way of a saving clause in favour of the modern 
classics, which also well deserve the name. It is wonderful how 
far our thoughts and acts are influenced unconsciously by mere 

* Wc cannot bnt regard the tendency to form scientific names from Greek, in- 

stead of English elements, as a misfortune alike to our languages and to the sciences 
tlicmselvcs. it is loo late, however, to protest. Still, we are glad to see noticed in 
the journals a lecture on Plain Euglisli,” by Mr. Ilushton — a scholar who is no 
pedant. We arc somewhat surprised that one who — like Professor Blackie, is 
scholar enough to know, poet enough to feel, and orator enough to expound, 
the highest uses of Greek literature, should seem to lay so much stress on this 
to us very small matter. He says : “ were there no better reason, a scicntiGc 
man in these times would be forced to learn a scantling of Greek, only that ho 
may not look stu])id when naming his own tools, and labelling the articles of 
ills own cabinet. The student of medicine, indeed, and of natural science in 
all its branches, who refuses to pick up a little Greek when it is thrown in his 
way, can be likened only to a foolish pedestrian in a mountainous country, who, 
in setting out on his tour, will not spare time or money to buy a pocket com- 
pass. When the white mist comes down on the black moor^ he will wish for 
some safer gnide home than his own eyes.** — (“ Inaugural Lecture,” p, 10.) 
bhall nothing be said of the shop and other siras, which perplex the unlcarnea 
in our public prints and places r Perhaps (Edipus himsm might be a little at 
fault among such liideous compounds as Pantechnetheca, Kosmocapeleion, Pan- 
klibanoii, Catageloseum, and Choretikopas ! 
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verbal fallacies. Professor Pillans, in denouncing a fancied 
abandonment of classical” instruction, which would discard 
from the senate the ornament of classical” quotations, and 
render those, already recorded a dead letter, exclaims: — ‘^Intro- 
duce such a change in the training of our ingenuous youth, and 
we shall soon justify the bitterest taunts of our enemies, by 
degenerating in the worst sense of the term, into a nation of 
shopkeepers.** (Lect. iii. p. 63.) This burst of enthusiasm comes 
naturally enough from a professor, the very title of whose chair, 
‘‘Humanity,” (though it embraces only Latin, and not Greek, 
to which the title Literce Hiimaniores^^ is surely not less dile,) 
embodies the very fallac}^ wc would resist. But in the same 
lecture the professor more justly remarks: — “I claim for the 
ancients no faultless excellence, no immeasurable superiority. 
The raptures which some people seem to feel in perusing Homer 
and Virgil, Livy and Tacitus, while they turn over the pages of 
Shakespeare and Milton, Hume and Robertson, with coldness 
and indifference, 4 hold to be either pure affectation, or gross 
self-delusion; being fully satisfied that we are in no want of 
models in our own English tongue, which, for depth of thought, 
soundness of reasoning, for truth of narrative, and what has been 
called the philosophy of history, nay, even for poetical beauty^ 
tenderness, and sublimity, fairly challenge comparison with 
the most renowned productions of antiquity.” (p. 57.) If, then, 
those models of “ poetical beauty, tenderness, and sublimity,” 
which our own language affords, and which the too exclusive 
study of ancient models has tended to throw into unmerited 
n^lect, were studied as they ought to be, there need be no fear of 
our becoming “ a nation of shopkeepers,’* in any sense in which 
that title may justly be a term of reproach. But the usu^l 
course of reasoning on this subject, is to draw a striking contrast 
between the expanding, elevating, and refining influences of a 
so-called “classic” culture, and the narrowing, depressing, and 
hardening tendencies of a so-called merely “ utilitarian” training, 
from which the graces and the muses are assumed to be 
banished, and in which the multiplication table, Gunter’s 
sliding rule, and lists of chemical equivalents take the place 
of Homer and Virgil — as if these alternatives exhausted the 
whole chapter of educational possibilities I To argue thus, is to 
endanger even a good cause by provoking hostility to its more 
legitimate claims. In truth, it is not merely in general literary 
beauty, or in the “romantic” graces, that mwern literature may 
court the severest comparison with the ancient. Even in the 
charmed circle of “ classic” inspiration itself, more of the divine 
aura is to be caught from such poems as the “ Laodamia” of 
Wordsworth, the “ Endymion” of Kleats, the “ Orion” of Horne, 
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the (Enone” and “ Lotos Eaters” of Tennyson, the Dead 
Pan” of Mrs. Browning,* than is ever dreamed of by many a 
laborious searcher of lexicons and collator of various readings in 
classic” texts. If the Andromache” of Racine, and the 
Cinna” of Comeillcj be thought by any to be more French 
than Greek or Roman; of Goethe it has been said that he was 
more Hellenic than Teutonic, less Christian than Pagan. There 
is much trutn, as well as beauty, in the words of Professor 
Blackie : Milton who learned from Homer, has become a 
Homer to us; and not to us only, but to the right-minded of 
the whole Christian world, he stands where Virgil stood in 


* The concluding stanzas of tliis poem are in their moral so much in har- 
mony with our purpose, and, besides, so beautiful, that we cannot deny our 
readers, or oursdves, the pleasure of their quotation here ; 

" Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth ; 

And those debonaire romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 

Pheebus* chariot-course is run I 
Look up, poets, to the sun ! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


Truth is fair, should we forego it P 
Can we sigh right for a wrong ? 

God himself is the best poet, 

And the real is his song. 

Sing his truth out fair and full. 

And secure his beautiful ! 

Let Pan be dead. 

“ Truth is large. Our aspiration ' 
Scarce embraces half we be. 

Shame ! to stand in His creation. 

And doubt truth’s sufficiency ! 

To think God’s song unexcelling 
The poor tales of our own telling — 

When Pan is dead. 

“What is true, and just, and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure — 

All of praise that hath admonisht, 

All of virtue shall endure, — 

These arc themes for poets’ uses, 
Stirring nobler than the Muses — 

Ere Pan was dead. 

“ O, brave poets, keep back nothing; 
Nor mix falsehood with the whole I 
Look up Godward ! speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul ! 

Hold in high poetic duty, 

Truest Truth is fairest Beauty, 

Pan, Pan is dead.” 
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reference to Dante, and much more fitly. Many persons there 
are, in these days, who assert that the famous chorus of Aristo- 
phanes, descriptive of the clouds (aeWoi veipeXa/, &c.), is a poor 
specimen of the poetic art compared with Shelley’s Ode on the 
same subject; that John Keats, in his ^Hyperion,’ sees deeper, 
— certainly with a more tender clearness and a severer purity-r- 
into the soul of Greek mythology, than Boeotian Hesiod did in 
his ^ Thcogony’; and that Homan Horace is but a aull singer in 
presence of the sparkling Moore, and the combination of nice 
artistic touch with the most subtle and delicate sentiment in 
Tennyson.”* Still, however, arc there too many teachers whose 
admiration is merely conventional, or rather traditional, and con- 
fined to what is not only foreign but old, — like that worthy 
Professor (Lanzi), of whom Lorenzo Benoni says; He was 
exclusive in his admiration of the classics, and he would 
positively w'^ork himself up to the point of weeping over ^ Fans 
Bandusia splendidior vitro^ while the beauties of Shakspere 
and Schiller left ^m quite unmoved.” Yet such men do but 
illustrate in practice the absurdity which others maintain in 
theory. 

The argument that ‘^classical” knowledge is the badge of 

a gentleman” is already answered, so far as that much abused 
word is employed in any worthy sense. The ‘‘ gentleman” is 
the man of refined and cultivated mind, from whatever sources 
he may have derived his culture and refinement. If it mean, 
however, that a smattering of Greek or Latin quotation is the 
conventional pass-sign among persons of a certain rank and 
breeding, it simply notes a fact, but furnishes no reason. If the 
Chocktaw tongue w^ere studied by our ingenuous youth,” as 
Latin and Greek are now, doubtless a few Chocktaw phrases 
would be the Shibboleth indispensable for the freedom” of 
their favoured society; and tuft-hunting amateurs of Chocktaw 
would not be wanting. But fashion passes, reason remains. 
Why appeal to the former, if the latter be not likely to give a 
favourable verdict? By all means let a coat be cut after the 
taste of the season; but let the mind seek some more enduring 
model. 

Nor can we allow any weight to the argument, founded on 
the number of men eminent in every walk of public life w^ho 
have been subjected to the classical” system of instruction. If 
the great body of the youth of the upper and middle classes of a 
country be subjected to any system whatever, not thoroughly 
mischievous, it is inevitable that a portion of the youth will dis- 

* " Inaugural Lecture in the University of Edinburgh,” by J. S, Blackic, 
Professor of Greek, 1852. 
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tinpjuish themselves : but, surelj% it is neither fair nor logical to 
attribute to the system the splendid success of the rare excep- 
tions, and to pass over in silence the dull obscurity of the mass. 
Under every system, in spite of every system, without any 
system, have great men asserted their greatness; and it would 
be easy, with no small show of reason, to get up against all 
schools a case founded on the number of highly eminent men 
who have received no — what is called — teaching at all. Mr. 
Gladstone, we hear it sometimes said of late, received a 
thorough classical” education, and is an admirable chancellor 
of the exche(}uer, and a wise statesman ; ergo, a classical” 
education is the best school even for statesmanship and financial 
skill. That a man may be a good chancellor of the exchequer, 
and a good classical” scholar, or a good musician, we do not 
deny ; but that he is the former in virtue of his being the latter, 
we cannot admit. We do not think it at all derogatory to 
classical” instruction to maintain that, however useful in other 
ways, it is rather an impediment, than a Up, to the peculiar 
sort of capacity needed for finance. Do no* says Mr. Gilbert, 
in his book on Banking, ‘‘choose a clerk, because he has 
studied for one of the learned professions, for that is no advan- 
tage.” But, even if the habits of attention and application now 
displayed were fostered by devotion to “ classical” studies, it may 
still be inquired whether those same habits might not have been 
as well or better fostered under some other system, — better 
fitted, at the same time, to convey knowledge available in the 
actual ^ business of life. The question is — not is the system 
productive ofi or rather perhaps, compatible with, a certain 
amount of good ; but is it the best system that can be adopted 
in this nineteenth century, for the mental development of the 
community at large ? Is it in harmony with the wants and with 
the lights of the age ? The fact of its having taken rise at a 
time when the state of knowledge was so widely different; 
before the creation of our modern literature — home or foreign ; 
before the vast discoveries of modern science ; before the exten- 
sive division of human pursuit to which these have led ; before 
men had our better insight into the nature and operations of the 
mind itself; all this is primd facie, a strong argument against it, 
— an argument too strong to be rebutted by the enumeration of 
a few honoured names, whose greatness the system has che- 
rished, or, it may be, failed to crush. 

A more serious and practical argument in favour of the 
prevailing system still remains. Professor Pillans says in his 
second lecture, “ It seems to have been taken for granted, in all 
speculative discussions of the subject, that among the various 
subdivisions of human knowledge through which the pupil must 
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pasa before he be accomplished for the business of life, there 
must be one which is to serve for the common access and high 
road to them all,” (p. 33.) This principle (which is, in fact, 
Jacotot’s second principle, ^Meam one thing thoroughly, and 
refer all other things to that,”) having been assumed, the ques- 
tion arises, where can such a subject be found? !None such 
can be even suggested, we are told, except classics” and mathe- 
matics. The latter, we are further told, is, for reasons we need 
not here examine, obviously unfit. Classics,” therefore, alone 
remain from this exhaustive process of elimination. Then 
follows, as in this very case, an exposition of the many advan- 
tages such a training may confer, credit being given to the 
“ classics” for every kind of knowledge, however remote, that 
can possibly be attached to them, and the argument is complete. 
We might object that the word “ classics,” even in its restricted 
sense, means Latin and Greek, and that Latin and Greek, to 
our feeble understanding, are not one subject, but two. We 
might ask, — if two^idely-different languages form one subject, 
would the additio* of a third, or even of a fourth language, 
scarcely more unlike to Latin and Greek, than Latin and Greek 
are to each other, — make two subjects ? Waiving all this, how- 
ever, for the present, we remark that the whole argument rests 
on an assumption which were we even to grant, we think we 
could offer a solution more comprehensive and satisfactory. 
But we are disposed to question the fundamental proposition 
itself, which, as the Professor well says, seems to have been 
taken for granted.” It is obvious enough that, in many respects, 
it is better to Icam one subject thoroughly, than many subjects 
superficially. But it is both possible, and, in our times, neces- 
sary to learn even at schools many subjects thoroughly, as 
thoroughly as is compatible with the inevitable’ limitation of a 
school The great business of education, as the Professor him- 
self maintains, is to bring out in orderly and healthful succes- 
sion the several mental faculties, to give to each its appropriate 
nourishment and invigorating exercise, and to teach the pos- 
sessor the free and dexterous use of them all,” (p. 17 ;) and 
again: ‘‘It is the gradual development of the faculties, and 
their simultaneous training to healthful and vigorous exercise, 
that ought to constitute the main design of education,” (p. 23.) 
Now, every subject or class of subjects contributes its portion to 
this great end. Literature and science, languages and mathe- 
matics, all take their place within the circle of a liberal educa- 
tion ; and analogies from the government of states, backed by 

S iotations from Homer, in favour of monarchy, and against 
vided rule, prove absolutely nothing against the equal claims 
of those subjects each within its sphere. We readily grant that 
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a certain ** unity and uniformity” (to quote again the Professor’s 
words,) ought to pervade the whole system of instruction ; and 
we maintain that no branch of knowledge should be left in 
barren isolation in a corner of the mind, but that the intimate 
relations and reciprocal bearings of all subjects learned are 
scarcely less important to be taught than the separate subjects 
themselves. But this end (so far as it is attainable in school, 
and there are chasms, as between literature and science, not 
easy to bridge over) is to be attained, not by the subjection of all 
other subjects to one, with which many must have only a very 
remote connexion, but by having as teachers of even the sepa- 
rate subjects men of general information and culture ; and above 
all, by the wise efforts of the principal or head-master, whose 
special duty it is to blend and harmonise the detached portions 
of instruction, so that the pupil shall feel ever more and more 
that knowledge, however diverse in its branches, is at root one. 
True it is that in the after pursuits of every man, all subjects 
must be subordinated to that one which ^rms his especial 
calling ; but not only is this subordination an affair of later life, 
it vanes in each case ; and the business of a school, we hold, is 
not to anticipate in any case this subordination, but to carry on 
as far as possible abreast the long line of general culture ; and 
so most efficiently to prepare for the subsequent more restricted 
direction of the individual mind. Education might thus be 
compared to a pyramid, of which the base is broad, as well as 
the foundation deep, but whose mass narrows as it ascends, 
every stone in the lowest structure still giving, even to the 
crowning point, its portion of support. There are schools, 
indeed, which profess to guide the whole instruction of the pupil 
in each case with a constant reference to his future supposed 
vocation in after life ; but for such schools we have little more 
respect than for those shop-like schools in which any one may 
purchase a few guineas’ worth of languages, or of science, of 
geometry, or of music, at their free option to take or leave, just 
as one may buy from a grocer coffee without sugar, or sugar 
without tea. Once mor^ the great purpose of a school, it 
appears to us, is not to fit^r any special vocation in the actual 
world, but to supply such general culture and knowledge as are 
valuable — or rather invaluable — for all, whatever their vocation. 
The subordination” theory now in question recognises formally 
this great end ; but it errs in deciding alike for all what the 
other system seeks to decide differently for each. The former 
seems to us tyrannical; the latter anarchical; both we de^m 
unwise. 

Having thus partially cleared the ground, we are prepared to 
enter on the closer consideration of the question before us. The 
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great subject of inquiry, be it ever clearly remembered, is not 
how far our modern literature and mental progress are indebted 
to the ancient classics — a question of purely historical interest; 
or even whether the system of classical instruction now pre- 
vailing do or do not produce some good results by the mental 
discipline to which it subjects the young, if not by the actual 
knowledge which it conveys — a position which needs not to be 
disputed : but whether, regarding the state of present knowledge 
and the character of the times in which we live, it be necessary 
or desirable that classical” studies should absorb so large a 
portion of the school-years of all, or even any of our youth. On 
this subject, tlie conclusions to which our reflection and expe- 
rience have led us, are — 1st, that the classics” are taught at 
far too early a period of life, and that hence arise at once the 
necessity and the unproductiveness of so vast an expenditure of 
time and toil — 2nd, that they arc taught far too indiscriminately 
to boys of various ranks and conditions of life. These con- 
victions have been^breed upon us by our respect alike for the 
other branches of instruction which classics” have hitherto too 
much excluded, and for the ^‘classics” themselves, and by our 
consciousness of their educational value. Wc cannot too care- 
fully distinguish the ancient classics themselves and their uses, 
from any system of teaching which may now prevail. We object 
to the present system that in the great majority of cases neither 
the ancient languages nor literatures, certainly not the latter, 
are really learned ; that so little knowledge of the inner life of 
the ancient nations, of their philosophies, their economics, of 
aught beyond their outward history is conveyed ; that the taste 
for knowledge is too often destroyed by the process of its acqui- 
sition ; that so few after leaving school ever voluntarily open a 
Latin or Greek book ; that so few have any acquaintance with 
any authors beyond their class-books ; that even in these most 
have so much difficulty in reading any passage not previously 
learned ; in short, that their study engrosses needlessly, if not 
uselessly, the largest portion of the whole school-life of thou- 
sands ; excludes, or almost excludes, c^her subjects of equal or 
greater importance ; while it does noi^produce, even wdthin its 
own sphere, the results that might be attained by greater 
economy of time, a stricter selection of pupils, and a wiser distri- 
bution of the school-course. 

Two leading principles will probably not bo questioned — 1st, 
that there are certain subjects which all, whether high or low, 
male or female, absolutely ought to learn ; while other subjects, 
how^ever useful or refining, being relatively less important, may 
not unreasonably be postponed in favour of those indispensable ; 
— 2nd, that there are certain subjects which the young mind is 
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better fitted to appreciate and acquire than others which may 
still have very great attractiveness and fitness for a mind more 
mature. Now, we believe that, by a happy provision of our 
constitution, the same range of subjects precisely answers to both 
those preliminary conditions ; that is, that the subjects universally 
necessary are, in their elements, the best adapted to the young 
mind. Thus, the knowledge of external nature, our body itself 
being to the mind external, is at once the most practically neces- 
sary for all classes of society, and the most attractive to the 
young. It is at a much later period that the mind turns inward 
on itself, and reflects on its own consciousness. Nature does not 
more surely direct the child’s lips to its mother’s breast, than 
she directs the child’s opening mind to observation and imitation 
of surrounding objects, to experiment upon them, and to the 
tracing of relations between them and its own being. But these 
same studies, for such they really are, widening their range with 
the child’s widening faculties, are also the most necessary ; or, if 
the phrase may be pardoned, the most indispensable, for the 
future lawyer as for the future mechanic, for the future plough- 
man as for the future prince, for the youth and for the adult of 
either sex. Were we even wrong, however, in our belief of this 
coincidence, and we have not time here to explain and justify 
our view, it would still be wise to adopt in the choice of subjects 
taught, the order which Nature dictates in the development of 
the child’s faculties. Now the fundamental error of the present 
system lies in its departing in this respect from the order of 
Nature, and in withdrawing prematurely the attention of the 
young from sensible realities to abstractions, — from objects, ani- 
mate or inanimate, of nature or of art, to nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs. Professor Pillans tells us, indeed, in his third lecture, 
that “ of all the faculties of the mind memory is that which 
admits of being earliest exercised, and trained to habits of sus- 
ceptibility and rctentiveness.” (p. 47.) But, not to say that this 
is much like asserting tliat an echo is the earliest sound, memory 
is only the power of retaining and recalling impressions made 
upon the mind ; that power, ceteris paribus^ is proportioned to 
the susceptibility of impreision; and that impressibility, again, 
depends on the affinity between the mind and the thing sought 
to be impressed. The liveliness of attention is thus the measure 
of the power of memory. Jt is a fallacy to regard memory as a 
vessel which receives and retains impartially what may happen 
to be poured into it; it is only what has awakened a child’s 
interest that it remembers tenaciously, and recollects quickly; 
and only those imfircssions awaken a child’s interest which are 
adapted to the stage and condition of its mind, which gratify, and 
excite while they gratify, its appetite for knowledge. Now, can 
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it be doubted that it is external objects which most attract and 
fix the attention of children, and which are consequently most 
naturally, easily, and permanently remembered ? This vast field 
which has been partitioned among very many sciences, for which 
collectively we want an adequate title, and of which we would 
now mention only one, though a very comprehensive, division — 
natural history, — affords most ample materials through the longest 
school course, for developing as well as storing the youthful 
understanding, and for arousing the young wonder and sense of 
beauty. For we hold with the stanchest advocates of classical” 
training, that the mind must be trained and cultivated as well as 
stored. But we believe that the subjects just hinted at fulfil 
both conditions, and that the course of nature is the wisest for 
the one end as well as for the other. The mind truly grows 
by what it feeds on,” if the food be suited to appetite and 
digestion. Though we may, and indeed must, classify the 
sciences according to their leading characteristics, and call them 
sciences of observation, or of experiment, or of calculation, pure 
or mixed, it ought ever to be borne in mind that the division is 
by no means strict, and that each partakes more or less of the 
nature of the others ; that in all observation suggests experiment 
or inference, while inference stimulates and guides observation. 
Beautiful as are the harmony and mutual dependence of the 
mental powers, not less beautiful arc the correspondence of the 
outward with the inward, and the gradation and interlacing of 
means, whereby rising from the easy to the difficult, from the 
concrete to the abstract, from the individual to the general, from 
the physical to the Twetophysical, the faculties are enabled to give 
and to receive mutual aid. But this beautiful progression of 
culture, the steps of which we cannot here attempt to trace, 
which Nature has ordained, and for which she has so abundantly 
provided, is either never begun farther than by chance, or it is 
rudely broken off from the moment the pupil crosses the thresh- 
old of an ordinary “ classical” school.* Professor Pillans com- 
plains that evils arising from injudicious “ classical” instruction 
are charged upon ^‘classical” instruction itself; but in the 
strictures he makes in his first lectur# on school teaching of the 
natural sciences, he seems to us to fall into precisely the same 
error, and to a niuch more serious extent. He speaks con- 


* We once saw a boy in the lowest form of a “classical’’ school flogged foi 
asking his neighbour, if he thought that the sun’s rays, in a burning-glass, 
would set fire to gunpowder ! Compare with this the following : — “ On the 
texture, colour, names, and uses of the silk, half sdk, and linen garments of 
antiquity, see the piofouiid, difl'use, and obscure researches of the great Salma- 
sius, who \\as ignorant of the most common trades of Dijon, or Leyden.” — 
Gibbon, “Decline and ll'all,” &c c. 40. 
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temptuously of excursions to the flowery fields of natural 
history and elementary physics a chaos of ill-assorted facts in 
the memory this kind of pastime a top-dressing of facts 

ministering to a vain and idle curiosity;” and throughout 
assumes that the natural sciences are not to be systematically and 
seriously taught and learned, but are to be made from time to 
time the subject of flashy lectures, which require from the pupil 
no mental exercise beyond a languid and intermittent attention, 
which cease to interest so soon as they cease to amuse, and 
which leave no trace behind but mental bewilderment, and false 
conceit of knowledge. This style of remark may be very effective 
against certain unfortunate educational experiments which th<! 
professor has in view, but it has no application whatever to the 
real teaching of the elements of such science to the young, as 
exemplified in many schools of sufficient standing to give value 
to their experience. The professor most justly says : 1 he 

pupil should not be tempted to take all upon trust on the ipse 
dixit of a lecturer, but put through such a course of mental 
gymnastics as should enable him to climb the tree and gather 
the ripe fruit for himself, rather than have it tossed into his lap 
in an indigestible state by another.” (Lect. i. p. 22.) But this 
doctrine is true of all teaching or of none; and the judicious 
teacher of natural science, far from recognising in it the con- 
demnation of his efforts, will gladly accept it as a fair statement 
of his aims. A recent reviewer, adopting a widely different 
order of objection, says : The physical sciences dry up the 
soul of the spiritual system ; and, unless we wish to begin life as 
animated fossils, the less we have of them up to the age ot 
sixteen the betmr.” The apprehension here expressed can have 
no grounds except where the physical sciences are taught at 
once exclusively and badly. Wc are very far, however, from 
maintaining that this branch of school-instruction has as yet been 
reduced to a perfect method. Very much remains to be done 
to digest the comparative results of recent experience, and to 
elaborate therefrom a system neither too technical nor too super- 
ficial, progressive in its arrangement, and comprehensive in its 
scope. ^ 

* Tlie following passage from Mr. ^Faraday’s recent letter on 1 able-turning, 
cannot be too often quoted: — “By the great body!, mean such as reject all 
cousi deration of the equality of cause and effect — who refer the results to 
electricity and magnetisiu — yet know nothing ot the laws of these forces*^ 
or to attraction, yet shew no phenomena of pure attractive power— to the 
rotation of tbe earth, as if the earth revolyeu round the leg of a table— -or to 
some UEX’ecogniscd physical force, without iiiquiriug whether the known forces 
alii not sufEcieiit— or who even refer them to diabolical or supernatural agency, 
rather than suspend their judgment, or acknowledge to themselves that they 
arc not learned enough in these matters to decide on the nature of their action: 
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But it will be sai4 : Surely, language, too, claims an ^arly 
place in a child’s studies, both for its own sake, and as a mental 
discipline. In the early stages of insiruiption, however, language, 
just in proportion as it is needed, is learned unconsciously, and 
is an instrument for acquiring other knowledge, rather than to 
be regarded as itself a branch of knowledge. Doubtless, a time 
comes when language must be looked at as an outward thing, 
be made a subject of actual study, be examined and taken to 
pieces, and its structure explained and traced to its principles* 
but this time is far too generally anticipated even as regards the 
child’s own mother tongue. Grammar,” it has been said by 
Borne Tooke, and the saying is worthy of him, ‘‘ is among the 
first things taught, but the latest understood.” Even when this 
time may be admitted to be fully come, the mother-tongue not 
only suffices, but is the natural and best medium for the incul- 
cation of all the principles of general grammar, in so far as they 
are fit or useful for a child to learn. It is a terrible aggravation 
of the difficulty and the distastefulncss of a foreign tongue, to 
make it, at the very outset, the vehicle of any grammatical in- 
struction not peculiar to itself. The basis must be laid in the 
vernacular, and on that must be erected the standard for future 
comparison with other tongues. One result of the too early initia- 
tion into the mysteries of Latin, has been the undue neglect of 
English as a means of instruction in grammar and in the philo- 
sophy of speech ; and hence it is in non-classical schools for 
either sex, that we must seek examples of the rich uses to w^hich 
it may be turned. But it will be further argued that the study 
of a language cannot be carried on efficiently without a second, 
or even a third, language, wdierewith the mothcr*ongue, so un- 
consciously learned, may be compared, and whereby it may be 
illustrated. Wc readily grant that this is true in the more 
advanced stages of the study ; and further, that the more unlike 
(within limits) those other languages are to the mother-tongue, 
the greater is the advantage. But this single consideration of 
unlikeness on which the advocates of early “classical” teaching 
so strongly insist, is clearly not sufficient to determine the choice 
of a language for comparison or contrast. No one has yet sug- 

f ested the study of Chinese as an admirable means of mental 
iscipline for the young. Other considerations, then, come into 
view in deciding the selection. Of these may be stated three 
which are perhaps the most important: first, the utility of the 
languages themselves to the future man in the intercourse of life; 

I tjdnjc tho sy$ifsm pf edwation that could leave the wental condition oj 
the. public hoggin the Haie in which this subject has found it^ must have 
been greatly deficient in some very important principle^* — AtlieuaHini, 
Slid July, 1853, p. 801. 
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second, the value of the literature locked up in the stranger 
tongues ; third, the degree of their etymological relation to the 
mother-tongue, — an advantage notf ncompatible Vith that arMiig 
from diversities of construction and of idiom. 

If tried by the first of these tests, it will not be denied that 
French,, German, or Italian, but especially the two former, bear 
the palm over Latin and Greek. No one who has travelled on 
the Continent can have failed to deplore, even if he do not, in 
his own person, exemplify, the neglect of modern languages in 
the training of hia countrymen, a neglect which shuts them 
out from innumerable occasions of pleasure and improvement 
Correspondence by letter is alike precluded; and all conversa- 
tion with foreigners who may visit this country reduced to the 
baldest chit-chat.* It may be true that as yet the French are, as 
a nation, below even our level in this respect, f but assuredly, for 
one Englishman who can speak or even understand German, there 
are at least ten Germans who understand and can speak English, 
and possess, besides, a respectable knowledge of its literature. 
The great Exhibition of 1851, among its manj^ good results, has 
been of eminent service in calling attention to our great national 
deficiency in this respect, and in stimulating efforts for its re- 
moval. Whether this can be effected without a most serious 
inroad on our classical” systems we shall inquire hereafter. In 
any case, though many would go beyond, few will gainsay the 
declaration of Sir Robert Kane, That the interchange of ideas 
with the contemporaneous world is of as much importance as the 
])rescrvation of the ideas of the past ; and that the tongues which 
men now speak are those which men should learn to understand. 

If tried by trie second test, the question is, doubtless, of some- 
what more difficult decision. It is not to be decided by compa- 

^ At tlie Educational Conference before referred to, Mr. Gmmingham, 
Vicar of Harrow, said, tliat he “liad been recently much impressed with obser- 
vations made by two of the higliest personages in the realm. One of those 
distinguished personages had expressed his sense of the value of our public 
sc'liools, in forming that type-cliaracter — an English gentleman; but added a 
desire, that tlie modern languages, and a more extended acquaintance witli 
science, might be inculcated Another personage, still more illustrious^ had 
honoured him, on the same occasion, by observing that, having often the most 
distinguished persons in the realm at his table, along with equally distinguished 
foreigners, it was absolutely mortifying to find that the former were ncft able 
to open their mouths in conversation during the whole evening. (Hear, .bear, 
and cheers), (xroans would have been more appropriate. 

f ** Le Eran^-ais qui passe pour bieu eleve comiait pen lbs autres peujples, 
letirs mccurs ct leurs institutions; il est etranger a leur langagCi et <^‘bst pour 
nous uue grande cause d?inferiorit^, car nous avons ainsi moms do facility poiur 
noius approprier leurs dikouvertes et leurs progrbs, quails la^en oqt pour 
s’emparer des notres.'* — ^Michel Chevalier, (ex-Professor of political Economy 
in the College de Prance), “Lettres sur rOrganisation de Travail." 1848. 

} “ Inaugural Address,” at opening of Queen’s College, Cork, 1849. 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVII1.3—NEW Sebies, Vol. IV. No. 11. 1 1 
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rative estimates of their respective masterpieces, dr mas^r- minds. 
Whom among the moderns shall we weigh against Homer and 
Plato ? Whom among the Mcients against Goethe and Jean 
Paul ? Nor is it easier to balance accurately, en masse^ the lite- 
ratures, say, of Germany and France against those of Greece 
and Rome. Without any disparagement of the ancienX litera- 
ture, however, we may maintain, on the whole, the superiority 
of the modern. In so far as the modern may have caught inspi- 
ration from the ancient, all honour to the classic” tongues that 
they have so greatly helped to make the modern literatures richer 
than their own. ‘‘ They have laboured, and we have entered 
into their labours and though the servile imitation of ancient 
models may have done much to stunt or to distort modern 
talent (we will not say genius, which is ever original and fresh) 
the stimulus and the direction which “ the grand old masters’’ 
have transmitted to modern European literature of every tongue, 
ought ever gratefully to be acknowledged, even while we exalt 
the new above the old. As Chrysoloras said of Constantinople 
and the parent Rome : The perfection of the copy still re- 
dounds to the honour of the original ; and parents are delighted 
to be renewed, or even excelled, by the superior merit of their 
children.”* But the modem literature is not a mere copy of the 
ancient : it has a stamp and flavour of its own ; in the multiform 
and ever-changing phases of our social state, it has assumed a 
corresponding diversity and flexibility; and while the ancient 
literatures are now fixed and limited, the modern are ever pro- 
gressive, becoming more abundant and more various with lapsing 
years. The former arc as a lake, beautiful, but jnotionless and 
unchanging; the latter are as a river, which, swelled as it ad- 
vances by tributaries on cither hand, rolls on in ever more 
majestic volume. The spirit of the old has permeated our 
modern literatures, and can never perish, even were we to cease 
from its study. But neglect of the new cuts us oft' from the 
ever-flowing stream of contemporaneous thought and life, fed, 
too, as it is, from distant fountains in the ancient hills. 

As regards the third test : not to say that there is relationship 
between brothers, as well as between son and father, between 
cousins as w^ell as between grandmother and grandson, it may be 
aflSrmed that mere chronological order cannot be allowed to rule 
the course of our linguistic studies. Few indeed would be dis- 
posed to follow whither this sole principle would lead. A river 
may be traced from its mouth to its source as pleasantly and as 
profitably as from its source to its mouth. It is as improving a 
discipline to trace French into Latin as Latin into French ; just 


* Gibbon, “Beeline and Fall,” &c., eh. Ixvii. 
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as we upally, in classical” schools, trace Latin upwards into 
Greek, in so far as Latin words may be derived from Greek, — 
not Greek downwards into Latin. But to look into the 
matter more closely. A large portion of our language is derived 
to us from Latin, while a larger portion (how much larger is a 
subject of dispute) comes from the Teutonic, principally the 
Anglo-Saxon, as it is called. Leaving t)ut of view this latter 
portion, with which Latin is not concerned, by far the greater 
part of the former comes to us through the French. Now it 
seems even more natural, as we must of necessity begin with 
English, to trace back our words through French to Latin, than 
to leap over French, Returning to it only after we have learned 
Latin.* It is true tliat Latin well prepares the way for the study 
of French, which, as Professor Pillans says, is, in common with 

the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, — the more immediate 
descendants of the Latin, — little else than a corruption of the 
parent stock, altered in shape, and frittered down in the parts, 
but the same in substance.” — (p. 60.) But it is equally true that 
a knowledge of French, or of any of the cognate tongues, greatly 
facilitates the accpiisition of Latin ; and we cannot think that 
the historical order of precedence is sufficient to outweigh the 
many solid reasons for placing the modern languages before the 
ancient in the order of study. As to German, the case is still 
stronger ; for there neither Latin nor Greek is of much more 
service than any one language must always be in the study of 
any other. To delay the study of German, therefore, till Latin 
and Greek, either or both, have been acquired, is simply to lose 

* Benjamin Franklin, who liad only one yearns instruetion in Latin, when 
very young, acknowledges that he afterwards neglected that language entirely ; 
but having in manhood gained an acquaintance with Frcncli, Italian, and 
Spanish, he was surprised, he, says, to find, on looking over a Latin Testament^ 
that ho understood it better than he had imagined, lie adds : “ i would ofler 
to the consideration of those who superintend the eduoation of youth, wlielhcr, 
since many of those who begin with the Latin quit the same after spending 
some years Avithout having made any great proliciency, and what they have 
leariica becomes almost usdess, so tliat their time has been lost, it would not 
have been better to have begun with the French, proceeding to the Itfilian and 
Latin. For though, after spending tlie same time, they should quit the study 
of languages, and never anive at the Latin, tlu'.y would, however, have acquired 
another tongue or two, that, being in modern use, might be serviceable to thcaa 
in common life.*'— “Autobiography,’’ ecUted by Sparkes. c. 7- “Marcel on 
Language,” vol. i. p. 181. 1S52. VFehave not time to characterize this work 
as it deserves. In spite of its title, it is one of the most comprehensive 
treatises on the whole subject of education that have ever appeared in EnglM. 

far as we have read it, (for it hjis only fallen into our hands very recently,) 
we consider it as judicious as it is comprehensive. We were surprised, how- 
ever, to fall on the following seutenoe in a work like this : — “ Two years’ study 
of Greek would then suffice, as that language is not so difficult (?) nor its lite- 
rature so extensive (!) as the Latin.”— Yol. ii. p. 307. 

1 1 2 
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time, without any of that advantage which is plausiblypwe think 
delusively, urged in favour of postponing the study of French to 
that of Latin. It may truly be added, that the pupil who has 
mastered the inflexions and syntax of German, has acquired a 
power which will help to render his after progress in Latin or 
Greek at once easy an^ rapid. It is so common to throw together 
under one common title of classic tongues,” the languages of 
Greece and Rome, that one is ever apt to lose sight of the vast 
differences between them in their structures, their sources, and 
consequently in their relations to our mother-tongue, and to the 
other languages of Europe. If, howeven|we have disposed of 
the claims of Latin, no argument w^hatcver is necessary as re- 
gards Greek ; for in the case neither of German nor of French, 
— of the modern Teutonic nor of the Romanic tongues — can it 
put in any claim to precedence such as may be pleaded, in the 
case of the latter at least, in favour of Latin ; unless, indeed, its 
advocate insist, as some scholars do, not without force, that the 
study of Greek should precede that of Latin itself^ — a notion which, 
however just, is too far at variance with long established and 
universally-prevailing custom to need discussion here, though it 
deserves notice as showing that existing plans arc not unassailable 
on their own ground, and with their own weapons. 

We are of opinion, then, that as regards whether their utility 
in the intercourse of life, — the wealth of the literature which 
they contain, — or their etymological relationship to the mother- 
tongue, — the modern languages, and especially French and 
German, ought, in all school studies, to precede the ancient 
languages of Greece and Rome. Their superior utility cannot 
be denied; the value of their literary and scientific contents, 
already greater, is in rapid and continual increase; and our 
language being of twofold origin — Latin and Teutonic — French 
serves admirably to illustrate the former part, and German the 
latter; while their unlikeness to each other prevents confusion 
in the learner’s mind. 

But the argument is by no means exhausted here. Various 
as arc the contrivances and helps in teaching languages, it may 
be said that there are two chief methods— one by dictionary and 
grammar, as Latin and Greek are usually taught; the other by 
oral communication, somewhat as the child learns its owm 
language, the voice being encouraged to imitate and repeat the 
sounds which the ear receives, and the mind gradually appre- 
hending their meaning more and more fully as experience 
extends or limits their use. It may not be desirable that either 
method should wholly supersede the other in the learning of a 
foreign language ; and probably the best coarse is a judicious 
blending of the two in varying proportions, according to the cir- 
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cuinstances of the case. But there can be no doubt which is the 
more suitable for the young. Accordingly, the experiment has 
sometimes beem made, and with great success, as in the case of 
Montaigne, to teach a child Latin by surrounding it with 
attendants who could speak that language. But this method, 
which will be admitted to be commonly impracticable with Greek 
or Latin, is much more easily realized in the case of French or 
German ; the correct j>roiuinciation and the free use of which 
in speech could be acquired (up to the measure of his growth) 
from his teacher, at an age much earlier than that at which 
any use of dictionary or grammar would be beneficial, if pos- 
sible. At a much more advanced stage, the pupil would be 
well prepared to enter on the study first of Latin, and afterwards 
of Greek, in the teaching of which the former method, or 
that least suited to the young, can solely, or almost solely, be 
employed. 

Again, every teacher, especially of the younger divisions of a 

classical” school, knows well that not the least of his difficulties 
is to meet the evor-rccurring question — “ What is the use of all 
this Latin ?” — a question which, even if the pupil seldom venture 
to propose it openly, is, nevertheless, ever present to his mind; 
and so long as it is unanswered, (and answered it never can be 
to his satisfaction,) checks all effort, and makes him an unwilling 
learner. Nor is it to the dull, but rather to the acute and in- 
quiring pupil, that this cui bom^ difficulty chiefly presents itself. 
The incorrigibly stupid boy, or the boy hopelessly confused, to 
whom (in the phrase of Mr. Dickens) ‘^whether twenty Ra» 
muluses make one Remus; hie, haec, hoc, is troy weight; or 
three times four is Taurus, a bull, are open questions,” may plod 
on doggedly through the mist — no questions asked but the 
intelligent boy, wlio likes to know ‘‘ the why and the wherefore” 
of everything he docs, seeks vainly to be enlightened on this 
head. Hence in great measure the need for violent artificial 
incentives, and for degrading punishment in schools. In the 
case of the modern languages, however, no such doubt or mis- 
giving is likely to occur ; if it do, it is easily dispelled, and a 
cordial co-operation takes the place of a jeluctant or unsteady 
obedience — 

Not unresisting when that cursed Greek 

Asks so much time for words that none will speak.” 

Another argument is suggested by Professor Pillans’ own 
preface to his Eclogee CurtiancB, which commences thus: — 

* The phrase cui hono, which properly means, ybr whose benefit (V. Cicero, 
IVo Milone, c. 12) is so universally used to mean for what hemfiti that we 
suppose we may follow the crowd. 
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*‘The works commonly called the Latin Classics’^ (and the same 
remark holds true of the Greek) were all composed by men, and 
mainly intended for adults of their own sex. In the literature 
of ancient Rome, that is now extant, there is nothing which was 
written expressly for the young — ^no author, or class of authors, 
corresponding to our Barbaulds, and Edgeworths, and Marc^ts, 
who wrote books adapted to the earlier stages of the human un- 
derstanding, with the view of assisting in the development, and 
directing the application of the youthful faculties. Hence 
arises the difficulty of finding compositions fit to be read and 
expounded in beginning a course of classical learning; and 
hence also the obligation which every conscientious teaclier feels 
himself under of selecting, as far as he can, what may be at once 
level to the comprehension, and not inconsistent with the purity 
of the youthful mind.” We cannot follow the professor through 
his amusing exposure of the absurdity and utter unfitness of the 
compilations, which, under such titles as Delectus^ Lectiones 
8elect(e^ &c., are commonly used in the lower divisions of 
•^classical” schools. While, however, we cordially concur with 
him in the severity of those strictures, we would remark that, in 
the case of the modern languages, the difficulty is quite of the 
opposite kind, and arises from the very abundance of excellent 
juvenile works — books for children, and yet not childish books, 
firom which selections may be made. 

Again, much more thorough proficiency is both attainable 
and desirable in the modern than in the ancient languages ; and 
%et we act as if the reverse were the fact. While the test of 
knowledge of the modern languages is much more frequent and 
severe than it can usually be in Greek or Latin, we have far too 
low an estimate of what constitutes a real acquaintance with 
them. It is not enough to be able to read ordinary books with 
tolerable facility, and a vague notion of their meaning, or to 
carry on fragmentary conversations about the weather, or the 
dishes at a dinner-table. Fluency both in writing and speaking 
on subjects grave and various — a full appreciation of the genius 
and idiosyncrasy of the language, as well as accuracy in its 
details — an extensi^ knowledge of its literature — a feeling of 
being at home in it, if we may so speak, are acquirements 
which, while they richly repay the labour that they cost, are un- 
attainable except by long years of study and continuous practice. 
The spasmodic eflForts of a few months, under strong pressure, 
may do much ; but it is by steady, moderate exertion, year aftet^ 
year, that we best become familiar with a language. Without 
any painful sense of drudgery, it grows gradually upon us, and 
becomes part and parcel” of our mental being. With a language 
as with a friend, intimacy is eminently the work of time. Do free- 
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dom and dklll ia the use of our own knowledge ^^come by nature,” 
or are itiey ^ the gift of fortune ?” From the earliest to the latest 
year of the school-course, there is need, as well as room, for pro- 
gressive exercise in modern tongues. It is scarcely desir^le, 
besides, that French and German, however dissimilar, should 
(any more than Latin and Gpek) be commenced precisely at 
the same time ; and this fact is an additional reason why the 
language, whichever it may be that is first begun, should be 
begun early. Still further, though we have spoken solely of 
French and German, far be it from us to exclude from a later 
period of the school-course, Italian, or any other language that 
be tliought important, or practicable. 

It is often said, however, that the thorough grammatical 
drilling” in Latin and Greek, to which a boy is subjected in 
the early years of his school-course — the parsing of words — the 
analysis of the construction of sentences — the comparison of 
idioms and methods of expression, form an unequalled mental 
training, and that not merely as a preparation for the more 
advanced study of the “ classic” authors, but wholly apart from 
any subsequent practical application. In reply, we would ask — 
1st, is not an equally thorough “ drilling” possible in French and 
German ? 2nd, if possible, would it not be productive of equally 
good results ? To these questions we have never seen or heard 
any negative reply which was not opposed alike to reason and 
to fact, so far as experience has been attainable in this matter. 
We do not hesitate to affirm that, in so far as thorough ‘‘ drilling,” 
in all the departments of grammar, tends to sharpen the 
faculties, to fix the attention, to strengthen the memory, or to 
produce any other intellectual advantage, the result would 
follow equally, in equally able hands, whether the subject language 
be French or Latin, Greek or German, We wish our limits 
would enable us to quote at length an admirable passage, in 
which Professor Pillans dwells on the kind and amount of 
mental exercise afforded by the analysis of one of Livy^s sen- 
tences, so long, so complicated, and involved, (page 50). We 
admit all that he affirms; but we would observe that it applies 
solely to the later stages of the school-course, in which alone 
such an exercise is practicable, and from which we do not wish 
to have it banished. Besides, if the genius of our own language 
forbid constructions so involved and inverted (though the 
analysis, grammatical and logical, in truth the same, of Lnglish 
sentences, affords an exercise, alas! too much neglected) themes 
not dissimilar, if less difficult, may be found, if not in French, at 
least in German. So is it with all the other advantages which 
the professor proceeds to enumerate in evidence of the utility of 
‘^classic” studies: — The allusions to manners, customs, laws; 
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institutions civil, military, and religious; geographical allusions; 
the fitting of the several parts into a whole, and connecting the 
several links in the chain of ideas, whether the work under 
examination be that of an orator, a poet, or a historian ; the 
comparison of parallel passages either from the same writer or 
from other writers of the same, #• of different age, country, or 
language; written exercises, abstracts, and translations; excur- 
sions into the field of general criticism.’’ All this is within the 
means, nay, the duty of every teacher, be the language of his 
text book ancient or modern. A teacher, who deserves the 
name, is not like the cicerone of an old castle, or cathedral, who 
can tell his story only in one order, and who, if interrupted by 
a question, must return to the beginning of his droning task ; 
he must be able to turn his knowledge many ways, throw it, on 
the instant, into very various shapes, combine, and illustrate, and 
enforce it with all but endless diyersity of association. Such a 
teacher (though he may not adopt to tlie letter Jacotot’s third 
principle, Tout est en tout, or believe that all possible knowledge 
may be educed from the Telemaque of Fenelon) will not confine 
himself to the language which is his main subject, ancient or 
modern, but suiting his lessons to the stage of his pupils’ pro- 
gress, and to the time at his disposal, will point attention to the 
mcts of other languages, and, by these, illustrate his teaching in 
the way whether of difference or of resemblance. It is natural 
that men who have devoted their lives to the study and the 
teaching of one subject, and who have long been accustomed to 
view all things in relation to it, should have acquired great 
facility and dexterity in associating with it all sorts of knowledge. 
But they err, and the error is honourable to their modesty, in 
ascribing to the subject much that is really due to themselves. 
Given an Arnold or a Pi Hans, (the magnitude of the postulate 
does not affect the conditions of the question,) it is of quite 
secondary importance what language they make the basis of 
their teaching. Whether it be Greek or German, French or 
Latin, English or Italian, such men will not fail to edify and 
delight their pupils with the same clearness in explaining, the 
same skill in combining and grouping, the same felicity in illus- 
tration. As teachers, however, of the most advanced classes, we 
would rather widen than change their sphere. The ancient 
classics would not be worse, but better taught, in the highest 
forms, did the pupil receive a more general culture in his 
early course; and were even a larger part of the elementary 
teaching of the classics” left to those masters who are qua- 
lified to conduct the highest, it would be largely to the pupils’ 
gain. 

It is often said, however, and here we quote the Rev. Sidney 
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Smith, that — ^^The two ancient languages are as mere inventions, 
as pieces of mechanism, incomparably more beautiful than any 
of the modern languages of Europe : their mode of signifying 
time and case by terminations, instead of auxiliary verbs and 
particles, would of itself stamp their superiority. Add to this, 
the copiousness of the Greek language, with the fancy, majesty, 
and harmony of its compounds ; and ’there are quite sufficient 
reasons why the classics should be studied for the beauties of 
language. Compared to them, merely as vehicles of thought 
and passion, all modern languages are dull, ill-contrived, and 
barbarous.”* We are disposed as little to admit this sweeping 
declaration of the inferiority of the modern European languages, 
as to demur to the praise here bestowed on Greek. But were 
it just, it has no real bearing on the question now before us, 
which involves precedence, not exclusion. It maj^ be our mis- 
fortune that the languages most important for us to learn are not 
so beautiful as some others, but we must accept the fact, if such 
it be. If the ancient languages surpass the modern in beauty — 
and surely it will not be denied by any that the modern have 
points of superiority as well as of inferiority — by all means let 
the superiority be indicated by comparative notices during the 
study of the modern languages themselves, and ^ a more 
thorough study of the ancient at a later time. From such 
comparisons, on whichever side lie the superiority, only good 
can result. 

We have sought in vain through these lectures for a single 
sentence on the school claims of the modern languages in com- 
parison with the ancient, though we find many paragraphs in 
which we might read French and German” for Greek and 
Latin,” without any further change being needed. We turn, 
then, to Four Lectures on the Advantages of a Classical 
Education, as an Auxiliary to a Commercial Education,” by the 
Rev. Joseph Angus, which a few years ago gained one of the 
Beaufoy prizes for the best set of lectures on the subject. Of 
the four lectures, exactly seven lines are devoted to this question. 
We may, therefore, transcribe the whole passage without serious 
encroachment on our space : — Modern languages are too like 


* But Southey, who was a better judge of both ancient and modem 
languages than the Bev. S. Smith, says : “ They may talk as they will of the 
dead languages ; our anitiliary verbs give us a power which the ancients, with 
all their varieties of mood and inllections of tenses, never could attain. ‘ It musit 
be written in a book,’ said I, encouraged *by her manner (she had previously 
said ought). The mood was the same, the tense was the same ; but the gra- 
dation of meaning was marked in a way which a Greek or Latin grammarian 
might have envied as well as admired,”-— “ The Doctor,” c. 7. ^“llideutem 
dicere verum quid vetat ?” 
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our own in their characteristic features to call forth and exercise 
the faculties in the same way ; while the fact that the classical 
languages are now unchangeable, that they contain enough for 
the purpose, and not too much, point them out as most suitable 
for thus disciplining and strengthening the mind of our youth.” 
(Lect. iii., p. 42). We have already noticed sufficiently the 
consideratiofi of unlikeness; and without arguing as to the exact 
comparative degree of likeness or unlikeness, we content our- 
selves with affirming that French and German are so far unlike 
our language and each other as to furnish abandar^ matter of 
comparative illustration. There are innumerable points of dif- 
ference on which to fasten useful and miscellaneous philological 
disquisitions. The assertion that the classical languages con- 
tain enough for the purpose and not too much,” (especially if we 
connect it with the former that they differ more from our language 
than do the modern) is one with which we confess our inability 
to grapple. What is the precise limit between enough and too 
much ? How is it proved or proveable that “ the classical lan- 
guages” contain just enough, wffiile the modern languages con- 
tain too much ? If it be not meant that the modern languages 
contain too much, what is it to the question between them and 
the ancient, that the latter contain just enough ? But the argu- 
ment of unchangeablcness is so common a fallacy that it merits a 
brief notice. It is a mere truism to affirm that the ** classic” 
tongues are now,” that is, henceforward, unchangeable, while 
the modern tongues arc liable to future change ; but changes 
which have not yet occurred are , clearly no more to us than 
changes which never can occur. A language at any given point 
of its history is just as much fixed as the classic” tongues are 
now, that is, as they were when they ceased to be spoken.* Our 
own language, for example, is to us at this moment something 
equally fixed, whether it shall be exactly the same, or widely 
different a century hence. On the other hand, the “ classic” 
tongues, no more than any modern language, are free from the 
changes which time has wrought in everything human. Is there 
no change in the Latin tongue perceptible in Tacitus or J uve- 

* "We must crave the forgiveness of Professor Blackie for so far yielding to 
custom as to speak of Greek as a dead language. He says : “ This vulgar 
notion, like many others, has grown out of pedantic prejudice, and is supported 
by sheer ignorance and again — “ The present practice of teaching Greek in 
our schools and colleges altogetlier as a dead language, can be regarded only as 
a great scholastic mistake ; and if may be conndently affirmed by any person 
who has reflect ed on the method of nature in teaching languages, that more 
Gbrcck will be learned by three months’ well-directed study at Athens, where it 
is spoken, than by three years’ devotion to the language under the influence of 
our common scholastic and academic appliances in this country.” — Pp. 71 & 81, 

“The Pronunciation of Greek.” 1852. 
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nal aa compared with Ennius or Plautus ? Is the difference 
much less than that between Chaucer and Cowper ? If tliere 
be still a classic standard of good Latinity among scholars^ so 
that they can at once distinguish an archaism or a neologism, is 
there not a similar standard of good classic” English, or French, 
or German, at any point of those nations’ progress, for example, 
at this day ? Have our educated neighbours across the Channel 
any difficulty in determining that such or such a phrase which 
an Englishman may use is not French,” though with their 
charactei||fic politeness they may soften down the correction by 
adding, ‘^ut it deserves to be ?” If it be said that the travels 
of at least the young pupil are ctmfined within the middle zone 
of ** classic” or Augustan Latin, mid that he has little concern 
with the barbarisms of an earlier, or the corruptions of a later, 
age ; so is it precisely with every modern tongue, especially at 
school. We read Goldsmith, not Gower; Fenelon, not even 
Montaigne ; Schiller’s Lay of the Bell,” not the ‘‘ Lay of the 
Niebelungen.” Besides, there are other changes than those 
which time introduces. Place, also, has its influence, combined 
with time, or apart ; and when we think of Greek with its 
^olic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic dialects, all of which, and espe- 
cially the latter two, require the careful attention of even the 
youthful scholar, we can scarcely escape the conclusion that 
unchangeahlenefiSy in any practical sense, is not one of the recom- 
mendations of the “ classic” tongues. 

Now that we have staled at some length our reasons for de- 
manding in favour of modern languages precedence over the 
ancient in the school course, we may consider the obstacles to 
the recognition of their claims to a position superior, or even 
equal, to that now held by the ancient. First and chief comes 
the organization of our ‘‘ classical” seminaries, which is, with 
rare exception, based on a quite exorbitant estimate of the value 
of classical” compared with all other instruction. We have 
already spoken of the subordination” theory ; let us see how 
it works in practice. Not long ago, we heard a zealous and 
high-minded teacher, a man of considerable intelligence as 
well as scholarship, the head master of a classical school of 
some repute, maintain that two-thirds of the school-time must 
be devoted to the classical” department of the course. Let us 
see what this arrangement involves : we do not think the case at 
all exceptional. Admitting that ancient geography and history, 
with Greek and Roman antiquities, come strictly within the 
** classical” department, let us ask what branches remain which 
either come, or ought to come, within the programme of every 

f ood school : — 1, English Language and Literature ; 2, Modern 
listory; 3, Modern Geography; (if the last two subjects, be 
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said to form part of the classical” teaching, we ask, 1st, by 
what right are they to be credited” to “ classics” ? 2iid, why 
should the modern be taught as an adjunct to the ancient, and 
not vena vice^ as Dr. Parr says the phrase should be ?) 4, French; 
5, German; 6, Writing; 7, Arithmetic; 8, Geometry; 9, Al- 
gebra (not to name any other than those three divisions of the 
wide range of mathematics); 10, Natural History; 11, Ele- 
ments of Physical Science (though this subject, loo, might fairly 
be subdivided; think of Chemistry alone!); 12, Human Physi- 
ology (a subject so important as to merit separate|^nention) ; 
13, Social Economy (which, like human physiology, is now 
taught most efficiently in the Birkbeck schools in and near Lon- 
don, and which cannot much longer be neglected in any); 14, The 
elements of Mental Philosophy: 15, Vocal Music; 16, Draw- 
ing.* In this list, which we do not offer as in any sense com- 
plete, there appears no subject either unimportant or unfit for 
the study of the youth of our upper and middle classes ; few 
which are not fast being introduced into the schools for the 
children of the lower classes; none which, for one or other 
reason, does not deserve attention as much as classics” them- 
selves. Yet all these subjects are left to struggle and scramble 
for the crumbs of time which may fall from the classic” table. 
Every day adds to the store of things to be known, and to the 
necessity for knowing them; every day renders lime more 
valuable, as the field of labour widens ; but time must be saved 
from anything but ‘^classics;” they at least have none to spare. 
Have they not already given up a third of their right ? They 
will not listen to further proposals of " short-time.” J5ut, reduce 
the list as we may, we still ask, if two-thirds of the whole school- 
time be necessary to impart a satisfactory training in Latin and 
Greek, how is it possible that French and German can be satis- 
factorily learned in we know not what fraction of a third of the 
time, and that, be it added, during only a portion of the school- 
period ? Surely, surely, if too much time be not devoted to the 
ancient tongues, too little is reserved for the modern, especially 


* We have recently observed in the journals an advertisement for a teacher 
of drawing, in the High School of Edinburgh — an innovation due, no doubt, to 
the rector, Dr. Schmitz, whose eminence as a classical scholar is not his sole 
claim to respect. But the lessons will, of course, be given out of school hours ; 
the class will, of course, be optional, and at an extra charge ; and, of course, it 
will not succeed. It will probably share the fate of the lectures on physical 
science, which were introduced into that seminary on the school-holiday, some 
years ago, and which were speedily abandoned by the projectors, but previously 
by the pupils. It avails little, we think, that some half-dozen boys learn 
drawing within, instead of without, the walls of the school. What is wanted 
h, that all the pupils should learn, as a regular part of their school course, as 
in ^any schools that wc know. Still, we suppose, a beginning must be made. 
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if we remember^ what has been already said as to the more per- 
fect mastery of them, which is both attainable and needful to be 
attained, as well as the greater length of time w^hich is accord- 
ingly required. In point of fact, never have we seen a classi- 
cal” school in whose upper forms (we speak of the most advanced 
boys who are too often taken by ^*a discerning public” as samples 
of their whole class) the knowledge of either tongue was not 
widely disproportionate to the extent and accuracy of attain- 
ment in Greek and Latin. A minute acquaintance with the 
subtle distinctions of the one has ever contrasted painfully with 
a confused and blundering superficiality in the other, except, 
indeed, where little real progress has been made in either. Be 
the teacher’s talent and industry what they ma)^ — even if the 
principal do not sneer (and we have known such a case) but 
cordially encourage — so long as the most prominent place, the 
longest timg, and the highest rewards (the scholarship prizes,” 
as they arc sometimes called) are assigned to the ancient tongues, 
it is impossible that the modern can secure from the pupils the 
respect and studious attention which arc indispensable for their 
acquisition. The undue exaltation of the one involves the 
undue depression of the other. In some schools, again, modern 
languages, instead of being regarded as a constituent portion of 
the course, arc made optional and extras, as it is called, in 
time and in charge. We have heard of one such school, num- 
bering some four hundred boys, in which there were four students 
of German, or exactly one per cent. 

But it is said, and we quote, in substance, the same authority 
to which we have just referred, that ^‘education consists of two 
parts — instruction and training; it being the office of the former 
to impart knowledge, and of the latter to impart mental dis- 
cipline. It is only the latter that in strictness deserves the 
name of education ; and while all other subjects — a slight ex- 
ception being made in favour of mathematics” — (though the very 
title might suggest a more liberal and Plato-like estimate)’*^ 

belong to the instructional division, it is the classical course 
alone which ranks as educational. Both must, doubtless, be 
carried on side by side ; but still a decided predominance must 
be awarded to the latter.” It seems to us that this is a mis- 
chievous perversion of a distinction which, in itself, has been 
long and universally •admitted to be just. In the frst place, it 

* ‘^Doctors differ.” Dr. Whewell says. "No education can be considered 
JisS liberal which does not cultivate the fuculty of reason and the faculty of 
language, one cj 4 which is cultivated by the study of mathematics, and* the 
t)th*er by the study of the classics. To allow the student to omit one of tlicso 
is to leave him half educated.” — "Trinciplcs of English University Education.” 
.1 bn-c reason is affirmed to be cultivated, not by classics, but by mathematics. 
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is, in truth, a theoretical distinction, and one which regards the 
mds and the method much more than the means of education* 
A subject may be studied either for its practical uses, or as a 
discipline ; but every subject or set of subjects brings, in one or 
other direction, in greater or less degree, its advantage as an 
exercise of mind. Is the study of arithmetic, for example, 
when properly taught, less a mental exercise in its peculiar wjnr 
because its lessons are of practical service in daily life? Is 
utility sufficient to exclude a subject from the category of 
^ educational” influences ? This were an error akin to that of 
ancient political and economic writers who made productive 
industry the doom of the slave, idleness the honourable badge 
of the free man. Let us take a case. A merchant ought, on 
one hand, to discharge his business duties, and, on the other, to 
preserve his health by bodily exercise. Rut, if his business 
itself require him to walk ten or twelve*miles a daj^ is he to be 
told that this walking cannot be counted as exercise, and that he 
must walk other ten or twelve miles for the sake of exercise, 
and for that alone ? We declare our inability to see wherein 
this supposed case differs from the theory which would range on 
one side the practically useful, and on the other the educational, 
and build high and broad between them a partition wall. 

But, in the second place, — granting that subjects differ greatly 
in the degree, as well as in the kind of their educational influ- 
ence, that that subject is entitled to the highest place which 
exercises in the best way the greatest number of our mental 

? owers, and that neither physical science, nor, as Professor 
^illans tells us, mathematics can claim to lake the lead, from 
want of power equably to develop and liarmoniously to combine 
the majority of our faculties of mind, wlille yet some one subject 
must predominate, — we most strcrfuously contend that it is not 
to the classics,” that is to the languages and literature of 
ancient Greece and Rome, but to language and literature at 
large that this predominance is justly due. This, it seems to 
us, is the true answer to the question which the Professor raises; 
this is the true solution of the difficulty — on the “predomi- 
nance” theory — to which we before adverted. A part has been 
too long allowed to usurp the rank and the honour due only to 
the whole. In the infancy of modern literatures all literature 
was represented, and nobly too, by the ancient classics ; the one 
was co-extensive — nay, identical with the other, but now the 
position is widely changed; the relative proportions of the 
ancient and the modern literatures are precisely reversed ; still 
the ancient asserts its old prerogative ; it woultj^ “ lay its in- 
effectual finger on the spoke of time”; it refuses to believe that 
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the child has grown into a man.* In the hopeful meantime,’* 
(to use a phrase of Mr. Dickens) the native tongue is neglected, 
the fellow-tongues of Europe are but superficially taught, and 
at odds and ends of time. Far be it from us to divorce the new 
from the old ; we would give to each a place, gladly acknow- 
ledging that each is beautiful in its season. To exclude either, 
is to condemn the higher study of literature to partiality and 
incompleteness; still, each must take place according to its 
relative importance, that being determined by the widest com- 
parison of things, not as they were three, four, or even a hundred 
years ago, but as they are now. If comparison must be insti- 
tuted, we maintain that there is no advantage, intellectual^ morale 
or mstheticy that the study of the ancient languages can confer, 
which may not to an almost if not strictly equal degree, be 
derived from the study of the modern, while the modern yield 
peculiar advantages, to which the ancient can make no claim. 

To what we have already raid of the intellectual advantages 
alleged to follow from the usual course of classical” instruction, 
we have nothing to add. 

Wc pass hastily over the moral aspect of the question. Not 
that we deem it of light importance, but the subject is too ex- 
tensive for full discussion here, and we have no wish to echo 
the outcry which has been raised against the ^^^classics” on this 
ground. Suffice it to say, that whatever lessons of virtue and of 
nobleness an earnest and a discerning teacher may draw from 
the precepts of ancient literature, or from the examples of 
ancient history, — and they arc not few, — not even equality to the 
modern in this respect can possibly be claimed. Were it other- 
wise, Christianity would indeed have done little for the world. 
On the other hand, while the moral haiwest of antiquity is 
scantier, and too often of a coarser grain, the tares are more 
abundant. A stricter selection and a care more anxious, are, 
therefore, needful ; for the mental torpor, which is a sevenfold 
shield against good, is a poor protection against evil ; and wliat 
teacher, who cares for the heart and the soul, as well as the 
head of his pupils, has not been dismayed to mark with how 


If it be allowed to culiven a serious subject by a humorous illustration, 
wc may say that the position of the ancient towards the modern languages, 
reminds us forcibly of an^ anecdote told by the late Principal Baird, of the 
Assembly Schools in the Highlands of Scotland. Old and young were gathered 
together — alike iu ignorance and in desire to Icam, however unlike lu years. 
On one of his visits, the principal observing a little hoy crying at the foot of 
the class, asked him what was the matter. He replied, in a voice broken by 
sobs, ‘‘ I have trappit (corrected) my grannie (grandmother), and she winna 
(will not) let me up i.e., take her phwe! 
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prompt avidity precocious vice seizes on what is congenial to 
itselfl 

We have already said somewhat of tlie comparative excellence 
of the ancient and of the modern literature, from an mthetk point 
of view. But the question must be narrowed and looked at in 
relation to the youthful mind, as well as in connexion with pre- 
vailing practice. It can scarcely be denied that the modern 
literature contains more than the ancient of what is at once 
beautiful, and level to the comprehension, and apt to the sym- 
pathies of youth. The reading of the ancient classics is, accord- 
ingly, best deferred to an age later than that at which works of 
equal merit in modern languages can be read with profit and 
enjoyment. The reading of any books before the taste is suffi- 
ciently developed for their just appreciation can serve only to 
make the subject tedious, the pupil dull and apathetic. Per- 
sons,” says Professor Blackie, " are often sent to study the 
classical languages, and to read the works of the highest classics, 
at an age when it is impossible even for clever boys — not to 
mention the slow majority — to read them with intelligence and 
sympathy.”* We have too much respect for Homer, and Virgil, 
and Horace, to believe that an immature mind can appreciate 
their excellence-t Neither do we think that early and en- 
grossing study of the rudiments of Latin and Greek lends to 
make the mind either early or healthfully mature. Whatever 
else the system may do, it does not quicken appreciation, or 
develop taste. If men of poetic genius, like Scott, and Byron, 
and Lamartine, have recorded their inability in after life to 
divest the ancient classics of the associations of ennui, satiety, 
and disgust caused by their premature study, can it reasonably 
be hoped, that boys of mere ordinary capacity will be more suc- 
‘ cessful ? The perception of beauty is quenched in the stupor of 
irksome drudgery; and like Tarpeia beneath the bracelets of 
the Roman soldiery, even talent is crushed under a mass of 
ornament and wealth, of which it feels only the weight. To 
school-boys k is the sting, and not the honey, that proclaims the 
Attic bee I 

But the exaggerated estimate of “classics,” which now pre- 


* On the “ Studying and Teacliing of Languages.” 
f If the dead have any cognizance of posthumous fame, one would think 
it must abate somewhat of the pleasure with which Virgil and Ovid regard 
their earthly immortality, when they see to what base purposes their pro^notions 
arc applied. That their verses should be administered to boys in regular doses, 
as lessons or impositions, and some dim conception of their meaning whipt 
into the tail when it has failed to penetrate the head, cailnot be juat the sort of 
homage id their genins which they anticipated, or dcsired.”-^Southey. *‘The 
Doctor,” p. i. c. 13. 
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•^ails is not the sole obstacle in the way, though to that everj’^ 
other may ultimately be traced back* Not to speak of the pride, 
the selWnterest, the indolence, the force of h«thit, the general 
vu merticB which resist all innovatioiv and which uneonactoosly 
do good service to some extent, by preventing ill considered 
change, no slight difficulty is the present want of -teachers qua*- 
lified as they ought to be. The practice of long years has 
raised up hundreds, perhaps thousands, of respectable ‘‘'classical*' 
teachers; while in this country no bodjq of well qualified teachers 
of the modem languages as yet exist. The demand, however, 
would very soon create the supply; and should the Enj^ish 
people once begin to think that a ballad of Schiller, or a tragedy 
of Haeinc, may furnish to a wise teacher, as good a text for 
exposition, and critical disquisition, and for every kind of co^ 
lateral information, as an ode of Horace, or a comedy of Terence, 
teachers would, doubtless, be found with the knowledge and 
skill required. We have the high authority of Dr. Arnold in 
favour of teaching French and German in schools by means 
of the ordinary school teachers;’*^ and though we Cannot here go 
into details of school-management, we may briefly hint that 
regular lessons from natives of France and Germany^ to as great 
an extent as are anywhere given now, might be advantageously 
superadded to the ordinary class-teaching, so that pronunciation, 
or rather accent, as well as grammatical structure, might receive 
due attention. In France, after the year 1865, a thorough 
knowledge of German and English will be imperatively required 
in every teacher of a certain grade.f Have we not in this 
country Germans, who are principals of schools, who, in mas- 
tery of English, in both writing and speech, and skill in teaching 
English, may bear comparison with Englishmen themselves ? 
In this case, as in most others, “ where there’s a will, there’s 
a way.** 

A question of great practical importance still remains. Can the 
‘‘classics” be taught efficiently, if delayed to a later period of the 
schoobcourse, precedence being given to the modem languagea? 
We do not hesitate to reply, that the efficiency would beJu- 
, — 

^ For his doubts aud diflicultics on this subject, however, see “ Life,” c. iii. 
p. 107. Note. Edition iu one volume. 1840. 

f So loatlisome is the mass of moral putridity whicli now floats on the stag- 
nant surface of Ereucdi politics, that it is cheering to see any sign of educa- 
tional progress. W{‘ are patriotic enough to believe th^t a amre general 
knowledge of the Englibb lai^uagc, and, through that, of tlm In^lisli literature, 
history, and . constitution, might have saved tiiat gmat nation from much past 
suffering and present humiliatioii. Be that as, it may, ptious Seem tons 
more likely to realize unity, as well as prUgress;by the study other’s 

languages, than by their common Study of any -tkiC;, and* that an ancient 
language. ' ^ 

[Vol. LX. No. CXV1 II.]-^Nbw Series, YqL IV. No. H. K K 
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creased, not dimimshed, by the delay* It is, doubtless, a paradox 
to contend that the time may be abridged, and yet the result not 
lessened, but augmented; but every one knows how much more 
can be effected by the well*-directed eneigy of a day, especially 
when tibe mind is somewhat mature, than by the nalf4iearted 
dawdling of a week, especially in earlier and more careless life. 
If this seem to any inconsistent with what we have before said 
about long time being required for attaining perfect familiarity 
with a mo^m language, let them remember what we have also 
said first about the greater fitness of modern languages for early 
study, and secondly, about the quite different manner and kind of 
proficiency which, in a modern language, is both to be desired 
and to be obtained. We do not conceal our conviction, that even 
in the higher teaching of classics” in school, there must be a 
wiser direction of the pupils’ energies than now prevails; that, 
for example, the painful composition of Latin and Greek verses 
(such as they are) ought to be wholly left to college; and that 
the same thing holds true, to a less extent, of even prose com- 
position, the time thus saved being much more profitai)ly em- 
ployed in a more extended, but not less careful, study of the 
‘^classic” authors. But on the whole, it is not the higher 
classic” teaching that ought to be curtailed; it is the rudi- 
mental drudgery that ought to be abridged and condensed by 
better methods, and above all by waiting nature’s time. It is 
the early age at which classical” studies are begun, that — ren- 
dering the work at once tedious and unprofitable — necessitates 
so terrible an expenditure of time, and prevents their successful 
prosecution. Difficulties which are now surmounted, if at all, 
with infinite labour and many tears; details which are now mas- 
tered, if at all, by children wlio can have so little comprehension 
of their meaning and purpose, and so little motive to mental 
effort, would afford only an easy and a pleasant exercise to 
minds more mature and better prepared. 

The classics” have been too long worshipped as an Ortygian 
goddess, at whose shrine boys must be whipped that they may 
learn fortitude and patience. Difficulty is still too much wii- 
foUy preserved, as if there were any real danger of difficulties 
running short, after we have done all that can be done to faci- 
litate the pupil’s progress. “ Can aversion be the parent of 
memory — imj)ediment of perfection ?” ‘‘ Where,” as it has been 
pertinently asked, ‘‘ is the love of difficulty to end ? Why not 
leave a boy to compose his own dictionary and grammar? Are 
there difficulties enough in the old way of learning languages? 
Would it be better if the difficulties were doubled, and thirty years 
given to languages instead of fifteen?”* Uhe prejudice against 

^ * Eev. Sidney Smith, “Edinburgh Eeview,” 1826, 
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labout^saving:, or rather labour-shifting, methods in instruction, 
is akin to that against machinery in manufactures. We do not 
find that human labour is superseded; it is only better directed; 
men i^ork as hard as ever — only they produce ten times more. 
We would advocate no dispensing with the pupiPs own exertion, 
and no cramming at the expense of digestion. But, surely, 
there never can be any lack of exercises well fitted at once to 
increase his knowledge, and to brace his mental sinews, by labour 
suited to his strength. If his work be easier, he must work the 
more. So far as our own observation has gone, we can con* 
fidently affirm that a youth of average ability, previo|Bly well 
trainea, with faculties whetted, not blunted, by the kirowledgc 
he has acquired, and especially if he be familiar with one or two 
modern languages besides his own, with their principles as well 
as practice, will, from, the age of fourteen, or say thirteen, to 
that of sixteen, learn more of classics” better and more easily, 
than another can between the years of eight and fourteen,— 
wanting, as he must do, the necessary preparation and maturity 
of mind. We know that we are not alone in this conviction; 
and that it is shared by not a few ‘‘ classical” teachers, w’ho yet 
strive faithfully to make the best of the present system. Let us 
hear the evidence borne before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, by the late Dr. J. H. Jerrard, formerly classical lec* 
turer at the University of Cambridge, since principal of Bristol 
College, and more recently classical examiner in the London 
University, — surely no mean authority. We regret that the 
whole passage is too long for quotation here. 

I am strongly opposed,” he says, “ to what I conceive to be a 
most false application of a true principle — namely, making children 
learn Latin at a very early period of life, particularly in the way 
in which it is ordinarily taught, through the medium of technic^ 
grammar. This, instead of naturally and healthfully exercising the 
verbal memory of a child, tends to overload it with a weight of bar- 
barous terms, all explanations of which imply a power of abstraction 

quite beyond his yeays Many persons, who have proved them^ 

selves to be possessed of grej^t abilities, have informed me that thej^ 
looked back actually with horror at the intellectual drudgery of their 
early school-boy days ; and that they imbibed at that time a disgust of 
all knowledge, which they afterguards found it very hard to get over, ill 
consequence of being forced to work at what they could not compitsi^ 
bend My experience at Bristol College has convinced me, that 

lo(Mng no further than to the mere aeguisition of the 
guagea, that object may best be attained by deferring the commence- 
ment of them till at least ten years of age. Such of my pupils as had 
not beguSi till then, have almost uniformly overtaken, or, even pas^ 
at fourteen or fifteen, those who had started at seven. I must soy, 
that in fixing upon ten as the earliest age at which they can commence 

K K 2 
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witli US; I am by no means convinced in my own mind that it is best for 
them to begin ao young; but I have drawn the line there, in order to 
meet, as far as I could, the popular prejudice upon this subject. 
Judging from several instances which have come under rny own ob- 
servation, I am strongly inclined to hdieve that twelve, or even fourteen, 
would he a better period for commencing Latin'""^ 

No other explanation do we need of the sad disproportion, even 
where no incompetency on the teacher’s part can be alleged, 
between the time consumed and the result accomplished, in the 
early school-years. But, if the result be unsatisfactory as regards 
those who prolong their school studies sufficiently to enter on 
the peiHal of the higher authors, and to obtain a glimpse, how- 
ever faint, of the purpose and the reward of their previous toils, 
how fares it with those 

“ Quos 

Abstulit atra (?) dies, et munere mersit acerbo,” 

with the great majority who are removed early from school to 
enter on the serious business of life, or to begin an arduous pro- 
cess of strictly professional training. Four or five of the most 
precious years of life — those years on the use of which turn 
mainly the future character and destiny, — have been spent chiefly 
in declining, and conjugating, and parsing, and scanning, and 
translating into very meagre English a little Latin, and less 
Greek. The pupil, — we should say the successful pupil, — hag 
accumulated a considerable store of ‘‘ vocables ;’*t he can defy 
reproach as to his genders, numbers, and cases, tenses and 
moods ; he is expert in distinguishing cado from ccedo, cecldi 
from cecldi, quaror from queror: immaculate in the quantities of 
Latin syllables and the Latin rules therefor; impeccable in the 
augments and reduplications of the Greek verb; and he moves 
serenely amidst the most anomalous inflexions. We will not 
deny that all this drilling” has its modicum of use, though wc 
repeat tliat we cannot see why a like drilling in French or Ger- 
man should not be equally {uoductivc; but are we to be seriously 
ijtold that, even if classical” studies go no further, and the whole 
be forgotten of what has so laboriously been acejuired — this is an 

* A similar opinion was expressed before the same committee by Mr. James 
Simpson, whose writings, and still more whose lectures, have greatly helped to 
diffuse rational notions, and to awaken interest in education. Sec his Phi- 
losophy of Education.” With his views reprding the living languages, how- 
ever, we regret that, for reasons that need not lie here repeated, we cannot 
quite concur.— Even since this note was written, Mr. Simpson has ceased from 
his labours ! “ Sublatum cx oculis qumrimus iiividi !” 

f We observe that the professor apologises for the use of thj^ word, as 
not being found in Jolmson^s Dictionary, or acknowledged south of the 'i weed- 
It is in Walker’s Dictionary, however, if not in Johnson’s. Jt occurs seven- 1 
times in Southey’s “ Doctor,” 
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adequate preparation, — we will not say for the duties of life, but 
for the training of mind and heart which is to form the future 
man, and to fit for those various duties ? Knickerbocker tells of 
a man who, having resolved to leap over a hill, took a race of 
three miles to gain impetus for the leap; but who. being quite 
exhausted by this preliminary exertion, on arriving alt the foOt of 
the hill, sat down to rest, and afterwards walked over it quietly 
at his leisure. But he did walk over it. To make the story 
quite applicable to this case, he ought not to have walked either 
over it, or even round it, but have gone off abruptly to right or 
left. We would avoid unfairness. Let us not leave out of sight 
the lessons in writing, in arithmetic, in gcometrj^ or algebra, in 
history or geography, modern or ancient, that may have been 
given in the intervals of time. But how much more, and how 
many greater things, have been omitted? English has been left 
almost to chance ; the modern languages, if even begun, have 
been most imperfectly learned ; drawing and vocal music wholly 
neglected; the physical sciences, whether of observation or ex- 
periment, are quite unknown; the mind is a blank on subjects 
so important as the structure of the human body, the nature and 
action of the mental powers, and the laws of social economy, 
which, it has been practically proved, have as much interest for 
the young as they have value throughout life ; though many (so 
thick is our darkness) will not be able to suppress a smile at the 
bare notion of such tilings being taught at school.* Still more, 
the faculties neither of observation, nor of reflection, nor of 

^ The ekssillcatiou of sciences with a view to education, is no easy ttuik. 
We subjoin two recent attempts, each of winch has its own merit, though they 
differ so widely : — “ He (man) would look round him upon the world without, 
and the thought would arise in his mind — ‘ Where am I V He would contem- 
plate himself, his form so carious, his feelings so strange and various ; he would 
ask — ‘ What am I T Then reflection womd begin to stir within him, and re- 
viewing the world without and within, and pondering upon the mystery of 
existence, he would exclaim — * Why am I ?’ And the replies to these throe 
questions compose the entire circle of human knowledge, developed in its 
natural order” — “The Advocate, his Training,” &c. 15y W. Cox. voL L 

1852. “The topics usually embraced in the better class of primary schools 
may be reduced io four : Pirst, the knowledge and application of signs, which 
includes the capacity of reading, writing, and spelling correctly, and of in- 
dicating numbers by their proper symbols ; secondly, the knowl^go of facU, 
under which may be included geography and astronomy, natural history, and 
the history of mankind, particularly iuour own country ; thirdly, the knowledl^ 
of abstract relations, and of fixed or arbitrary laws, to which we may refer the 
])riucipal points in the science of mathematics and of grammar. ^ And lastly, 
the inculcation of sentiment, which embraces reading, (in the higher sense,) 
poetry, music, together with moral and religious education.”— General Renort 
of Mr. Morell, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools for 184!S-9. yol. ii. 
p. 467. The whole passage, in it’s connexion, is much too valuable to deserve 
a grave in “ a blue booL” 
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taste, have been quickened and strengthened by their a^ropri- 
ate exercise. The instruction would almost seem to have been 
arranged so as to touch, at the fewest possible points, the great 
circle of human life and duty. It is often said that still a foun- 
dation has been laid ; but it is a foundation not adapted in either 
extent, or form, or materials, to the proposed superstructure. 
And, in the case to which we now especially refer, it is a 
foundation,” to quote the Rev. Sidney Smith, so far above 
ground, that there is absolutely no room to put anything upon 
it”* Time, which is the wealth of the young, has been ex- 
hausted in building the substructions. We do not, however, 
expect foose of but moderate means to live in the unfinished, 
unroofed ground-floor of a stately palace, but in houses suited to 
their means, weather-tight and comfortable, and not without 
their fitting ornament. And so the classes for whom a few years’ 
schooling is the utmost they can attain, ought not to be deluded 
and mocked with the rudiments of classical” instruction which 
they can never carry onward to utility and enjoyment, but to 
acquire 'a solid groundwork of practical, useful knowledge, a 
work quite compatible (as, we trust, has been abundantly shown) 
with the development of refined taste and feeling. 

The evil is beginning to be acknowledged ; or rather, the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining the system intact, is beginning to be felt ; 
and various modifications have been suggested. In some schools, 
two divisions — a classical and a practical, commonly called the 
** commercial,” — have been instituted from the first stage, and 
maintained throughout; one school being thus, in fact, made into 
two, which coincide, perhaps, in a few points. It is not neces- 
sary that we should dwell on the defects of this plan, which is, 
indeed, a virtual abandonment of the whole ‘^classical” ground 
in the case of all but those who have some special reason for 
‘^classical” study. It leaves the classical” student where he 
was ; it cuts off the commercial” from classics” altogether ; 
and it deprives both of the advantage of a joint training. In 
other schools, after all the pupils have been subjected, for a cer- 
tain number of years, to the ‘^classical” routine, a division is 
made between those who wish to carry on further their classi- 
cal” studies, and those who wish to confine their attention to the 
scientific or commercial branches of the course, the previous 
training being thus, in the case of the pupils of the second 
division, as we believe, virtually thrown away. It is the obsti- 
nate adherence to the practice of beginning the classical” in- 
struction so early which gives form to both those sorts of schools. 
In the former, it is this supposed necessity for an early com- 


* “Ediaburgh Review,” 1809. 
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Hi^ncement that separates, throughout the whole course, those 
who do learn from classics from those who do not ; in the latter, 
it is this that inflicts on one half of the school (probably more) 
the serious loss of much of their early training, the seed having 
been sown, though the harvest is never to be reaped. If ** das*- 
sics” were delayed entirely to the more advanced school-stage, 
the pupils would be taught together, in their earlier years* all 
those subjects which are of common importance to all, whatever 
be their destination in life : the structure and literature of their 
own language, its sources and history, with continual fractice in 
English composition the French and German languages, with 
abundant exercise in both writing, speaking, and hearing ^ as well 
as reading; the various branches of mathematics; the elements 
of physical science, — in short, all the subjects which are now 
taught in any — or which ought to be taught in every — respect- 
able school. Every pupil would thus, even in the earlier portion 
of the school-course, receive a valuable mental training, and 
make substantial acquisitions, which he could turn to account 
alike in the further prosecution of his studies in any direction, 
or in- the business of the world, should necessity unfortunately 
require his premature removal from school. An elementary 
knowledge of the natural sciences renders every field-walk pro- 
fitable as well as pleasant, and the snowball gathers as it rolls*’* 
In their knowledge of modern tongues, especisdly, all would have 
acquired an instrument of ever fresh attainment, from literature 
current as well as past, and from association with living men. 
The interesting and truly valuable, but less useful and important, 
study of the ancient languages and literatures would be reserved 
for those who should have the blessed privilege of a prolonga- 
tion of their school-course. Our complaint was twofold ; that 
the “ classics” were taught too early and too indiscriminately. 
By the same simple means both objections are removed. The 
postponement of “ classical” studies would virtually settle the 
question — who ought to learn classics?” The answer is: 
those whose means enable, or whose prospects require, them to 
remain at school during the later years of the course. All would 
learn together, or alike, the things needful for all; the favoured 


* One of the leading Manchester journals, in a recent article on the Owen's 

College, lately founded in that city, says of the accomplished principal, 
Mr. bcott : His prelections on comparative grammar and Hngiish literature 
ai*e moat valuable, and ought to be attended by those who desire tp kpow 
something of the structure and history of their own language, and to be able 
to write a letter with more accuracy than is displayed by not a few whoso 
worldly position is evidently higher than their educational attaiament«.” Burely 
this is not the sumimt of Manchester litcraiy ambition ! Is this the businesa 
of a college, or of a primary school ? 
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minority alone would learn later those things needful, useful, or 
possible, for them alone. In this way, if fewer persons w^ere 
taught the elements of classics,” more would learn their use ; 
if fewer learned the letter, more would imbibe the spirit. In 
this way, those who should still learn classics, w^ould have the 
immense advantage of not having sacrificed, for their sake, things 
much more important, while those who should not, might well 
congratulate themselves on having acquired much valuable know- 
ledge, and excellent mental training to boot, in exchange for a 
pittance of Latin and Greek, fast forgotten, and, to them, almost 
useless while remembered. Nor is this plan the less worthy of 
consideration because it would powerfully tend to promote, in the 
earlier course, a greater mingling of ranks than is now possible 
in schools, public or private, — and without sacrificing the interest 
of any to that of others, nay, to the great and mutual benefit 
of all. 

The favoured minority,” however, of which we have spoken, 
would not be small. All destined to “ the three learned pro- 
fessions,” as they are called, would learn “ classics” as now. To 
these would be added all, we trust, who aim at the fourth learned 
profession (may the presumption be forgiven !) — the echucationah 
For we would fain hope that ere long teaching will be regarded 
as a distinct profession, second in dignity to none ; and that, as 
we have now teachers for the lower classes well trained and 
specially trained, we shall by-arid-bye have well and specially 
trained teachers for the middle and upper classes also. Teaching 
will not always be a sort of house of refuge for the incompetent 
or unfortunate of other callings, or a preserve for the priesthood, 
callow or full-fledged. The stickit minister” will not always 
be the stick-like dominie; nor will successful teachers always 
look forward to deaneries or bishoprics as their fit reward. The 
school must cease to be a hall of waiting for expectant parsons, 
or a workshop for piecing out a scant clerical income. As the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is no longer chancellor of the exche- 
quer, so teaching and preaching (with its allied duties) must, 
some time or other, lake separate courses, each having its sepa- 
rate honours, as well as duties and qualifications, and each 
claiming for itself the undivided devotion of a life. The editorial 
profession, too, may not impossibly come to be regarded as a 
worthy aim for a noble ambition, and as deserving, for its own 
sake, the highest literary, if not scientific, training. There is, 
further, a class, ever, we trust, increasing in this country, of 
youth, whose parents are rich enough to be able to afford, and 
enlightened enough to desire, for their sons, the richest mental 
culture, not instead oft but supplementary to, the solid, practical, 
and sensibly useful knowledge which, as the first necessity, alt 
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men ought undoubtedly to possess. To sum up all in the words 
of Professor Pillans : — 

“ Though the number of persons subjected to this higher species of 
discipline be comparatively limited, yet in that small part of the whole 
mass of the population are contained the surest hopes of the nation — 
the true aristocracy of every civilized community. It is the fund upon 
which the country must draw for its legislators, its divines, its public 
teachers, its physicians, its gentry, its nobility. They constitute that 
least numerous, but most influential class of persons, who impress their 
character on the age they live in, of whom what is called good society 
is composed, and on whom the community at large depends both for 
embellishment and for impulse.” — (Lect. i. p. 13.) 

And here wc take our leave of the professor and his book* 
It has been our endeavour to make known to our readers the 
value of the work, even while we contest some of its positions. 
Between the professor and us, we are inclined to think, that the 
difference of opinion is really less than it appears. Not many 
persons are better qualified than he to appreciate the literary 
value of modern languages ; and no one has exposed more boldly 
the abuses and shortcomings of our '^classical” schools. Wo 
may wish that his pleading for the ‘^classics” had been less 
special ; but we admit absolutely most of what he urges in their 
favour, though our admiration is probably more temperate, and> 
practically, much less exclusive. If it be true, as we have been 
told, that when asked sometimes what he taught in his class, he 
would, after mentioning various subjects, add, by way of supple- 
ment — "and a little Latin,” it is not surprising that we decline 
to ascribe the whole, or the main efficacy of his teaching, to the 

little Latin,” to which, as to a nucleus, it was attached. Be- 
sides, as it is of the higher classes in school that he has chiefly 
spoken, and as we have declared our reluctance to deprive those 
classes of the benefits of "classical” instruction, the question is 
reduced to this very narrow compass — how, on the whole, can 
those benefits best be realized? In this controversy, the warmest 
admirer of the " classics” may side with us. But, in any case, 
if we accept the professor’s concluding simile, and grant that 
I classical” learning is in education the " Corinthian capital^^ or 
“ graceful sha^ he must not blame us if we reject its claim to 
be regarded also as the base. • 

We can now touch but lightly some considerations with which, 
we would conclude. In very many of the schools for the 
children of the lower classes, such an^mmount and such a variety 
of knowledge are now communicated, with such an admirable 
discipline of the understanding, of the powers whether of 
observing or of reasoning, as well as of the taste for what is 
beautiful in literature and art, that the middle and upper classes 
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must take serious heed lest their sons be sadly beaten in the 
educational and social race. It would be indeed a national 
calamity^ if those who should be the leaders of social progress 
were dwindling into literary dilettanti^ while sound knowledge, 
clear and vigorous thought, and practical sagacity, were left the 
exclusive portion of the comparatively poor. Yet we must con- 
fess it is in this direction that our thoughts tend when we 
compare our higher” with our ‘Mow^er” schools. We rejoice in 
progress wherever it may be made ; and most where it is most 
needed. But greater advantages bring greater responsibilities ; 
and here, it seems to us, it is the owner of the one talent that 
puts it out to usury, and converts it into ten ; it is the owner of 
the five talents that wraps them in a napkin, and buries t^em in 
the ground. 

Woman’s education, again, is fast ceasing to be the tawdiy, 
flimsy, superficial thing it once was. Our young ladies’ schools 
now embrace so many subjects which were heretofore confined 
to boys, and are producing results so excellent in the way of 
solid acquirement, without any sacrifice of accomplishment,” 
which used to be their staple, that here, too, comparison with 
our boys’ “ classical” schools is not often or much to the advan- 
tage of the latter. Superiority in ‘‘ classical” attainment will 
be but a poor compensation for inferiority in most beside ; and 
even this distinction future years may do much to lessen. 

From both those sorts of school our upper-schools for boys are 
slowly borrowing. Some subjects are now being gradually in- 
troduced which formerly were confined to schools for the gentler 
sex, — for example, vocal music and drawing ; or which have too 
long been almost abandoned to lower schools for boys, such as 
physical science, and especially, perhaps, natural history. A 
greater saving of time is thus more than ever necessary. With- 
out this, a mere extension of the school programme can do little 
good, but much harm. It may unsettle and cripple what exists, 
without any equivalent gain from what is new. The multipli- 
cation of subjects to be taught, without a proportionate redistri- 
bution of all the school hours, can only bewilder the pupil, and 
retard, if not prevent, his progress in any one direction. Look# 
at the case, then, from what point and in what light we may, we 
come ever to tlfe same result ; the necessity of a wiser arrange- 
ment of our classical” studies in upper ^hools, in order, were 
there no other reason, to effect the quite indispensable economy 
of time. On the one side, the physical sciences, and on the 
other the modern languages, have their several wedges inserted 
into the ** classical system.” Both must be driven home* Of 
the former, we say nothing here. Their claim to a higher place 
iti the schools of this country has found an advocacy alike ener- 
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getic and judicious. It is the latter with which we are here 
concerned. Theii claims can be treated only in one or other 
of three ways : — let, As is usually done, they may be postponed 
till near the completion of the “classical” course; 2nd, As is 
now sometimes done, they may be taught more or less siinul^^ 
taneously with the “ classics,” the latter however being always 
begun from the very first moment of the school-course. Strict 
simultaneousness may be said to be impossible. As it is unde-* 
sirable to begin two languages together, e. y., Latin and Greek, 
it is more so to begin three by adding French, still more to begin 
four by adding German to the former three ; 3rd, As wc recom- 
mend, they may take precedence of classics, be carried on 
throughout the whole duration of the school- course, while 
classics arc wholly deferred to its more advanced stage. We 
need not recur to the reasons already given against the first and 
second, and in favour of the third of tliosc solutions. We have 
said enough, we trust, to ^able the candid and impartial to judge 
for themselves. 

We have hinted that such a change as is here proposed would 
not be unacceptable to many teachers, to whose ability the pre- 
sent system owes much of what vitality it has. In public schools, 
however, teachers are bound by the law, and long established 
practice, of their foundation ; in private schools, teachers must 
sail with the stream of general opinion and habit. Teachers of 
the former class grow tired (no wonder) of ineffectual attempts 
to change what defies their efforts, and sink down into a round 
of routine labour. Teachers of the latter class cannot afford 
to try experiments, which might be ruinous, and let well 
alone. Home prejudices are too strong. If the gifted 
Thomas cannot decline penna, a feather, (or pen^ as the 
grammars wrongly call it,) while the neighbouring and less 
gifted Walter, who attends some other school, can blunder his 
way through Virgil, with the fond mamma or proud papa of 
Master Thomas no amount of solid acquirement will weigh 
against this ignatum pro magnifico : they cannot, and they will 
not wait. From teachers of neither kind do we expect any 
speedy or effectual reform. Even if they are wholly averse to 
change, they are less to be blamed than pitied. They are them- 
selves the victims of the system which it is their doom to 
carry^ on. Nor is it surprising that they estimate too highly 
what alone they know. So excellent is knowledge of every 
kind, that in general it is only what a man does not possess that 
he is likely to despise. With what he does possess, the danger 
is quite the other way. Here were a cause well worthy of the 
interposition of the merchants and manufacturers of our large 
towns whose interest it surely is to have a truly liberal education 
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provided for their sons. But, alas ! many have but a low notion 
of what^ constitutes education. With manyf reading, writing, 
'rithmetic, and book-keeping, form an ample qxmdrivium, “With 
these,” it is sometimes said, “I have made my way in the world, 
and so must my son. He has, besides, my capital to back him. 
Bookish tastes only spoil a man for business.” Others cppy 
their “superiors,” and, “regardless of expense,” resolve that 
their sons also “shall have Latin and Greek, too, with the best.” 
Ignorant contempt, and ignorant admiration, of the classics 
are alike to be deplored. Others, again, not without some 
countervailing disadvantages, send their sons to Germany in 
search of advantages too rarely to be found here. But by too 
many parents of every kind the age of fourteen is regarded as the 
very latest age at which “ business” ought to be commenced. An 
error not more common than pernicious! It is not a little strange 
that proprietary schools should have so generally copied the very 
errors which they were, in some measift-c, established to remove. 
Minor improvements they may have; but too often their leading 
aim is identical with that of the older foundations, with which 
they carry on a rivalry that ought from the outset to have been 
resolutely declined. Their masters must, of course, be graduates 
of one or other university ; and they, also of course, can teach 
only what they know. Still, common sense must work its way 
amidst all the quackery, and conventionalism, and cant, of our 
British education. Light is breaking in. There will be a time, 
doubtless, of patching, and mending, and putting new wine into 
old bottles, preliminary to the inevitable change. “ Classical” 
schools will be made to move on, though it be with their face 
turned, not eagerly forward to the future, but regretfully back- 
ward to the past.* Come the uliimate solution how and when it 
may, we feel assured that our prevailing system of “ classical” 
instruction is doomed, and cannot, in its integrity, much longer 
be upheld. 

* Sir Edward Bulwcr Lytton represents Frank Hazledean as cursing liis 
Eton education, that had neglected, for languages spoken by the dead, of which 
he had learned little, those still in use among the living, of which he had 
learned nought.^* “ My Novel,” voL iii. p. 137. The prizes given by Prince 
Albert for proliciency in the modern languages have since, we believe, not been 
without effect at Eton. 
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Art. VI — German Mysticism in the Seventeenth 
, Century. 

Angelas Silesius^ eine Uterar-historiche Vntersuchung, Von 
Dr. August Kahlcrt. (Angelus Silesius, an historico-literary 
Inquiry.) Breslau. 1853. 

I N the earlier half of the seventeenth century, Silesia was, 
above all other districts, the seat of polemical warfare. Th# 
religion of that period generally was not distinguished by a 
predominance of Christian love, and a pretty good stock of 
theological hatred might have been gleaned anywhere. But 
Silesia had the peculiar facility for keeping up religious discord, 
that the discordant parties were packed close together, so that 
difference necessarily implied collision. Comparing small things 
with great — that is to say, the intolerance of the nineteenth 
century with that of the seventeenth — the contentions of Silesia, 
compared with those of the rest of Europe, were as the squabbles of 
a countr}^ town compared with the varieties of a large metropolis. 

In the first place, there was the good substantial hatred 
between Catholic and Protestant to begin with. Upon this was 
raised a superstructure of detestation, no less intense between the 
followers of Luther and those of the Swiss reformers. In our 
degenerate, un warlike age, the followers of a Calvinistic preacher 
look up to Luther, as their proper patriarch ; the great doctrine 
of “ salvation by faith alone” is the common tie w^hich unites 
‘‘ Evangelicals” in general against Papists, Unitarians, and higk-^ 
and-drg moral- discourse men of the Church of England. But it 
was not so in the seventeenth century. Then the distinctions, 
now called trivial, between the Lutherans and the Calvinists 
M^ere such as to cause imjiortant political difficulties. Nor was 
the difference merely doctrinal. The Lutherans were the most 
respectable party among the Anti-catholic Germans. They alone 
had been recognised when the religious troubles of Germany in 
the' reign of Charles V. were settled by the Treaty of Passau in 
1552, so that while they were admitted to tlic same privileges, 
civil and religions, as their Catholic fellow-citizens, all other 
sects were excluded Thus in the period which followed the 
'iVeaty of Passau and preceded the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Augsburg Confession, which embodied the Luthe^gn belief, 
stood as a kind of second-class orthodoxy, with all the respecta- 
bility of state-sanction. That this respectability now degene- 
rated into dryness and empty formalism, was a phenomenon by 
no means peculiar to the Lutheran Church in particular. 

In this state of things the Calvinists of Silesia formed the 
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undermost party. They were the heterodox, the followers of 
new-fengled notions, the shakers of quiet belief, who from 
some inscrutable design of Providence were numerous and active 
notwithstanding. They were not satisfied with disbelieving the 
doctrine of Consubstantiation” in private, but they tri^ to 
propagate their disbelief with the most provoking assiduity. * It 
was of little moment that a man dared not openly profess his 
adhesion to Calvinistic tenets, when every opportunity was taken 
to smuggle heresy even into the city schools in the shape of 
Bcbool*books. And this was done under the very nose of a 
severe censorship. The Catholics had their printing presses, in 
certain appointed towns, and the Lutherans had theirs in other 
towns, and each of them was under the immediate inspection of 
the chief preacher of the spot, who exercised his office with all 
vigilance. In putting down Calvinism they could both unite, 
and doubtless many a worthy Silesian citizen^ in the year 1600 , 
thought that if people were but satisfied with the Catechism of 
Trent and the Augsburg Confession, without inquiring further, 
the perfection of theological comfort would be obtained. 

There is always in Protestantism a section which is deter- 
mined to stop, and a section which is determined to move on. 
The Catholic Cluirch, which denies the right of private judg- 
ment, enjoys at any rate the possibility of a perpetual peace ; — 
but Protestantism, which w^as based on the admission of the 
right of private judgment, always has an element of restlessness 
in its very bosom. There will ever be a party blessed with 
worldly opulence, and so immersed in the alfeirs of practical life 
as to have little leisure for philosophical inquiry, who will like 
to see theology in a settled state, and there will always be a 
party, with whom love of truth, zeal for inquiry, or religious 
fervor, outweighs every other consideration. With a Protestant 
of the former class, ‘‘ private judgment” is a mere unexercised 
privilege, to be compared wdth the vote of a freeholder who is 
too lazy to go to the polling-booth; while with a Protestant of 
the latter class, private conviction, whether it agrees or not with 
the establishment of which he is a member, will be essential to 
his very existence. As soon as the convictions of such a man 
no longer harmonize with those of a constituted sect, a certain 
uneasiness arises, which it is very difficult to overcome, con- 
sistently with the principles of Protestantism. The Catholic, 
feom the lumniit ot the “only true Church,” looks down exult- 
ingly on a phenomenon of this kind, and tells the would-be-quiet 
Protestant that such aberrations are the inevitable consequences 
of admitting that iiruitful source of heresy— the right of private 
judgment. The quiet Protestant — ^good nian!^ — scarcely knows 
what to think of it. He is sure that his erring brother is 
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going too far, and yet he does not exactly know how to stop 
him. He would fain believe that the mischief arises only from 
a private ^*want of judgment,’’ but perhaps the wanderer argues 
too well to favor this supposition. One resource is still 1^~ 
dropping all reasoning about the subject, he can still hale 
heartily^^ — and, avoiding subtle distinctions, sum up all the 
causes of his disapproval, in the one word Socinian,” or ^ Neo*- 
logist,” — words which, uttered under such circumstances^ ii^e 
by no means required to bear a precise signification. 

At the particular period and place, which we have now more 
immediately in view, the hard word used to embrace hef^sy 
in general, seems to have been Calvinism.” Yes, we grieve 
to record it, the most orthodox and rigid of Protestant sect8> so 
famed for the acuteness with which it detects and the severity 
with which it judges the slightest deviation from the narrow 
Augustinian path, once had the mortification of seeing its awful 
name bestowed on all those — (we quote Dr. Kahlert’s words}— 
** who pursued every independent inquiry into the nature of the 
Christian religion, or only endeavoured to examine anew, or to 
put a new interpretation on certain propositions of the Augsburg 
Confession.” This is a large category, large enough to com- 
prise every sort and shade of abomination, and in the present 
case it included the members of that invincible sect, which, 
identifying itself with no church or country, springs up in the 
bosom of every church and every country, and the members 
of which are sometimes worshipped as saints, sometimes burned 
as unbelievers. To every visible church the Mystics — for tlmy 
constitute the sect to which we refer — are a perpetual puztzle. 
The peculiarity which is common to them all — whether they 
be Catholic or Protestant — nay, whether they be Christian or 
Mahometan — is the result of an extremely religious temperar 
ment, and yet no sooner docs it find a voice, than it lays itself 
open to a charge of infidelity, if not of Atheism. When 
l5r, Henry More attacked the famous German Theosophist, 
Jacob Bohme (or, as he was improperly called, Behmen”), he 
gave him the name of the fanatic Atheist. 

The friends and adherents of Jacob Bohme were among the 
Silesian mystics. There are, doubtless, very few of our readers 
who have not heard the name of Jacob SekmeUy and, doubtless 
idso, very few who know anything of him beyond his name. 
Reverenced by a party of religious enthusiasts in the seventeenth 
century, be was treated as an absurd maniac in the eighteenth by 
the cold theologians of the Mosheim school, though be still fiad 
a select body of admirers even in our own country, at the head 
of whom may be placed the estimable William Law. The moie 
modem Germw philosophers have dug him out of the dust 
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i«rhich had collected over him, and he now holds a respectable 
rank, not only as a religious enthusiast, but as a speculative 
thinker of boldness and originality. 

William Law’s English edition of Jacob Bohme, in four 
volumes quarto, with curious plates which open backwards and 
forwards, being constructed precisely like the tricks of a pau- 
tomime, and show the mystical doctrine of regenqi^ation by an 
ingeilibus sort of hocus-pocus, is, at first sight, a very attractive 
book to those who love oddity for oddity’s sake. To the generality 
of English readers, however, the good old theosophist does not 
improve on closer acquaintance. The pictures, which are not 
by him, but arc peculiar to the English edition, are far more 
intelligible than the text which they illustrate, while the hard- 
ness of the text frequently seems to arise not so much from 
theological profundity as from a vrant of coherence in the author, 
and still more from a strange admixture of alchemy and Cabalism, 
When passages of the following kind are not uncommon, a work 
is not pleasant reading : — 

“ Understand rightly the manner of the existence of the Mercurius. 
The word MER is first, the strong, tart, harsh attraction; for in that 
word (or syllable wicr) expressed by the tongue, you uuderstand that it 
jars from the harshness, and you understand also that the bitter sting 
is in it ; for the word MER is harsh and trembling, and every word is 
formed from its power or virtue, and expresses whatever the power or 
virtue does or suffers. You may uuderstand that the word (or syllable) 
<JU signifies the willing or unquietness of the sting, which makes that 
the harshness is not at peace, but heaves and rises yp ; for that syllable 
thrusts itself forth with the virtue (or breath) from the heart or out of 
the mouth, &c. — The Three Trvticipleis. 

We arc in no want of materials to construct a satisfactory and 
tolerably intelligible account of Bbhmc’s views in considerable 
detail, but such an attempt would be far from our present 
purpose. We will, however, quote his account of his own enlight- 
enment, since this is a good illustration of mysticism in general ; — 

“ I never desired to know anything of the divine mystery, much less 
understood I the way to seek and find it. I knew nothing of it, as it 
is the condition of poor laymen in their simplicity. I sought only 
after the heart of Jesus Christ, that I might hide myself therein from 
the wrathful anger of God and the violent assaults of the devil. And I 
besought the Lord earnestly for his holy spirit and his grace, that he 
would be ])leased to bless and guide me in him, and take that away 
frjm me which turned me from him; and I resigned myself wholly to 
him, that I might not live to my own will, but his, and that he only 
might lead and d:irect me, to the end I might be his child in his son 
Jesus. In this my earnest Christian seeking and desire (wherein 1 
suffered many a shrewd repulse, but at last resolved rather to put 
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myself in hazard than give over and leave off) the gate was opened to 
me, that in one quarter of an hour I saw and heard more than if I haft 
been many years together at an university, at which I ^:9:ceedingiy 
admired, and thereupon turned my praise to (}od for it. For I saw 
and knew the Being of all Beings, the Byss* and the Abyss, and the 
eternal generation of the J^oly Trinity, the Descent and Original of the 
world, and of all creation through the Divine Wisdom ; I knew and 
saw in mysiiif all the three worlds, namely, the divine, angelical, and 
paradisaical; and the dark world, the original of the nature to 
and then, thirdly, the external and visible world, being a procreative or 
external birth from both the internal and spiritual worlds. And I saw 
and knew the whole uniting essence in the evil and the good, and the 
original and existence of each of them j and likewise how the fruitful 
bearing womb of eternity brought forth. So that I did not only greatly 
wonder at it, but did also exceedingly rejoice.'’ 

With Jacob Bbhme himself that immediate communication 
with the Deity, which is the grand foundation of all mysticism, 
was always accompanied by a reference to positive Christianity. 
The early part of the above quotation, for instance, might almost 
have been written by John Bunyan; and it is not till he states 
the nature of his revelation that a specific difference between 
him and any other saint is manifest. 

But while Jacob Bohme was a positive Christian, at least in 
his language, there are passages to prove that he did not at heart 
sympathise strongly wdth any existing sect. Though he was, at 
least in his youth, a regular church-goer, he was soon persecuted 
as a heretic by the Lutheran clergy ; and there is a sentence in 
his writings whic^ is to the effect, that a Christian may indeed 
go to church, but should take care not to identify himself with 
the particular tenets. 

And herein lies the danger of mysticism to every religious 
establishment. The religion of the mystic consists in his imme- 
diate communication with God, who is to him either a source of 
science, as to Jacob Bbhme, or merely of a moral change, as in 
the Spanish monk, Michael de Molinos, the originator of the 
Quietists several years afterwards ; and this communication with 
the Deity being established, the value of ecclesiastical forms, and 
of the historical part of religion, becomes exceedingly doubtful. 
It is not by an adherence to a prescribed ceremonial, or by a 
belief in a historical event, that the mystic attains his state of 
beatitude, but by the negation of his own individuality, and his 
absorption into the Deity. The fact that he thinks with hi» 
heart, not with his head, chiefly distinguishes him from the 
discijfle of Spinoza. The Spinozist, by a series of deductions in 

* Tbits odd word is formed from the Greek employed in a similar 
sense by the Valentinian Gnostics. 

[Vol. LX. No. OXVIII.]— New Seeies, Vol. lY. No. II. L li 
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geometrical form, arrives at the conclusion, that there is only one 
substance ; the mystic, in an ecstasy of seraphic love, merges all 
specific difference in the essence of his Deity. Leibnitz clearly 
saw the affinity, when he said in his ‘‘ Considerations sur la 
Doctrine d’un Esprit Universel” — 

Many persons have believed, and believe to this day, that theiie is 
only one spirit, which is universal, and which animates all the universe 
and|||l its parts, each according to its own peculiar structure and 
orgamzation, just as the same blast of air produces different sounds 
from the various pipes of an organ. Spinoza, who only admits a single 
substance, is not far removed from the doctrine of a sole universal 
spirit, and it seems that Molinos, and some other modern Quietists, as 
•^ell as a certain author, named J. Angelus Silesius, who wrote before 
Molinos, and whose works have been lately reprinted, have embraced 
this oi)inion of the Sabbath, or repose of souls in God.” 

That this sort of non-sectarian religion should have found a 
fruitful soil in Silesia was natural enough. Not only was the 
commanding genius and alluring eccentricity of the inspired 
shoemaker, Jacob Bdhme, sufficient to produce a large number 
of disciples, but the contest between religious sects is, to some 
minds, such a revolting spectacle, that they readily flee to an 
internal peace to escape the storm without. A dry thinker, who 
does not sympathize with any one of the contending parties, may 
look down upon the strife with self-satisfied contempt; but the 
man in whom the religious sentiment exists as an essential 
element of his nature cannot be contented with cold scepticism, 
and to such a man mysticism offers a refuge, apjealing as it does 
to religious fervor, and denying or ignoring religious differences. 
Silesia, the great land of theosophy, was the birthplace of Angelus 
Silesius — a poet who may be called the Martial of mysticism. 

According to the narrative which Dr. Kahlert, of Breslau, has 
compiled with great diligence and acumen, John Scheffler was 
born at Breslau in the year 1624. His father, who was a 
Polish refugee, was a member of the Lutheran churcli, and he 
himself was educated at the Elizabeth Gymnasium, where be 
gave early indications of practical talent His schoolfellow, 
Andreas Scultetus, (properly Schultz) whose name is still re- 
spected by the students of that not very inviting branch of 
literature — the German poetry of the Opitz- period — rushed early 
intd print ; but Scheffler, as if to give aji earnest of his internal 
tendency, contented himself with manuscript, shewing bis pro^ 
ductions to a chosen few. In 1643, he was matricuiaited as a 
student in the university of Strasbnrg ; and in 1647, thea acute 
investigator of his bio^aphy may find him at Amsterdam, though 
why he went thither *ie not so clear. Important, nevertheless, is 
the fact that, while at Leyden, he was on term^ df close intimacy 
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with good Abraham von Franckenberg, a Silesian patron cif 
mjeticism, who, shunning controversial theology, loved niyithe** 
matics, and medicine, and i^ysical science, (such as it was,) and, 
above all, loved the writings of Jacob Bbhme, with whom he 
had the honour to become acquainted in 1624 (the year cif the 
sage’s death), and a copy of whose works he took to Amsterdam. 
The Amsterdam edition of Bdhme’s works, it should be known, 
is the editio jmncepSy to which other editions are referred<| and 
this is prefaced by a biography, written by this same Abraham 
von Franckenberg. 

The zealous Abraham was, evidently, a sort of rallying 
point to the holders of strange doctrines in Holland; an(i we 
iriay fancy that he held reunions something like those which the 
famous French mystic, Anne Bourignon, held long afterwards. 
Students of the Cabala, Millenarians— in fact, every one who 
believed in something not to be found in the creed of the 
majority, found favour in his eyes, though he was little esteemed 
among the orthodox. As for his own creed, it seems to have 
been contained in those famous lines which his departed teacher, 
Bbhme, once wrote in an album : — 

Wem Zeit ist wic Ewigkeit, 

Und Ewigkeit wic die Zeit, 

Der ist befreit im allem Streit.” 

A maxim thtis translated by some English mystic, perhaps 
Law himself: — 

Whose Time and Ever are all one, 

His soul’s at rest, bis warfare’s done.*' 

Nor could a better mystical motto be devised. Here is the 
sinking of the definite into the indefinite strongly recommended, 
and the freedom from all contest at full is the reward. In fact, 
with the jingle of the German words — that jingle which Martin 
Luther would like — ^it is, in its way, a little gem; and if Jacob 
Bbhme had always expressed himself with equal clearness, his 
works would have been more attractive. 

That these famous lines were well known to John Scheffler 
there is no doubt; for when Franckenberg died, in 1652, he 
wrote a poem, which is given entire in Dr. Kahlert’s biography, 
and the four concluding lines of which are almost a parapbtaae 
of Bbhme's motto: — 

Who takes time without time, and sorrow without sorrow, 

^ To-day as yesterday, and as to-day to-morrow. 

^Who values all alike, while yet in time shall be 
A dweller in the state of blest eternity.” 

Dr. Kablert edik attention to the &ct l^at, in 4fais ^poea^ 

L L 2 
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which is full of religious fervour, there is not a single allusion 
to positive Christianity, but that the sole themes are the love of 
God, and the contempt for worldly possessions. 

Before the death of Franckenberg both he and his friend 
Scheffler had returned to their own Silesia, the latter having, in 
the meanwhile, graduated as a doctor of medicine at Padua, and 
obtained the post of court physician to Sykius Nimrod, Duke of 
Wirttmberg, who had recently acquired, by marriage, the prin- 
cipality of Oels. This new prince of Oels was a fine specimen 
of a serious” Lutheran of the day. He founded a pietistical 
order, the members of which were bound to abstain from dancing, 
banqueting, gaming, &c., and gave it the imposing title of the 
‘‘ Order of the Death’s-head,’* said title being selected for the 
purpose of edifying mankind by keeping a perpetual memento 
mori” before them. The Calvinist” Schefl ler (in the broad 
sense of the word) had no great chance of a peaceful life at the 
severe Lutheran court; he only held his office for three years, 
and, in 1653, W'c find him turning Roman Catholic. The 
cause of this step seems to be veiled in the same mystery as that 
of his previous journey to Holland. We can say, however, at any 
rate, that when he did become a Catholic, there was no mistake 
about his calling. Violent as a polemic writer, be drew upon 
him the violence of the Protestants, and the remainder of his life 
was passed, more or less, in a squabble. 

The controversies of Scheffler, the polemic divine, we do not 
intend to follow. Our business on this occasion is merely with 
Scheffler the mystical poet, — or, as he called himself, Angelus 
Silesius,” — nay, merely with one of his books, the Cheru- 
binischer Wandersmann,” for though he wTote several other reli- 
gious works, it is this which gives him that distinctive character 
which makes him the spiritual kinsman of Bbhme and Molinos. 
We have already styled him the Martial of the mystics.” The 

Cherubinischer Wandersmann” is, in fact, a collection of theo- 
Sophie epigrams, to which, probably, no precise parallel could be 
found in the compass of literature. Religious poems were pre- 
eminently abundant in Germany at the time he wrote ; indeed, 
a survey of the German poetry at the time of the Thirty Years’ 
War would almost induce one to think that fighting and psalm- 
singing were the two chief pursuits of life throughout the entire 
country. Epigrams, too, ^iced with worldly wisdom, were also 
in vernacular existence. But the combination of the theological 
with the epigrammatic seems to have been peculiar to Angelus, 
and another mystical Silesian (cited by Dr. Kahlert), #amed 
Czepko, and to have answered its purpose exceedingly well ; for 
while the extreme brevity of Scheffler’s enunciations of doctrine 
appealed with an irresistible charm to short memories; there was 
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eomething in the jingling Alexandrine, then prevalent in Gler- 
many, and akin to the old ** Niebelungen-liea” measure, which 
pleasantly tickled the ear.^ The epigrams were, to be sure, 
1500 in number, but then a single epigram was rarely above two 
lines long, and as they were for the most part pregnant with 
meaning, he who committed one to memory before breakfast, 
had matter for reflection to last him all the day long. 

We cannot fall into raptures about the poetical merit of the 

Cherubic Wanderer,” which, in spite of the evident facility with 
which Angelas wrote verse, wc might often rank with that of 
such inspired strains as — 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Is the way to be healthy, and wealthy, and wise;” 

but, as an exposition of mysticism, in the purest sense of the 
word, we do not know where we should find a better book. We 
do not mean that Angelas was not a poet, — on the contrary, he 
has left a song about the spring which might worthily find a place 
in any anthology, and even in these epigrams there is often a 
fervour which shows the possibility, if not the fact, of a poetical 
source. But when a man is labouring to set forth his paradoxical 
views, and to combine contending attributes, we must not be 
surprised if the muse occasionally puts on a hard countenance. 
Schcfflcr, who writes in verse, has evidently less flow about him 
than Bohme, who wrote in prose. Diffuseness was no bug-bear 
to honest Jacob, but he dashed on whithersoever his exuberant 
fancy, or his biblical reminiscences, or his alchemical erudition, 
or his big thoughts might lead him, little caring for the comfort 
of the reader who was to follow him in his eccentricities. 
Angelus, on the other hand, was much more cognate to Spinoza. 
His creed was mystical, but he wished at once to express it with 
geometrical precision and epigrammatic point. There is not an 
axiom in Spinoza’s first book of ethics, that Angelus Silcsius 
could not have converted into a distich, without any detriment 
to its perspicuity. 

Through this combination of thoroughly mystical views with 
remarkable clearness of expression, the Cherubic Wanderer” 
will always command a certain amount of attractiveness, while 
more ponderous enthusiasts repose on the book-shelves. Angelus 
is one of the very few cotemporaries of Opitz who still have a 
living value, and certainly his short, vigorous aphorisms, stand 
out in singular contrast amid the flatness and dulness with which 
they are surrounded. His name, and even bis peculiarities 
were, as we have seen, familiar to Leibnitz, and though be was 
almost forgotten in the pre-revolutionary part of the eighteenth 
century — that era of prosaic rationalism — he has since found 
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admirers in the most distant regions of literature. Hegel and 
Frederic Schlegel both united in admiring the old Silesian poet, 
and Arthur Schopenhauer, who respects little that is European 
in religion, devoutly quotes the oldrfashioned epigrams of the 
Cherubic Wanderer” as oracles of theological truth. 

Dr. Kahlert has done much towards the appreciation of Ang^- 
lus Silesius, by selecting and arranging such of the epigrams as 
give the most definite notion of the author’s views. For clear 
as the little poems are in themselves, their order as they stand 
in the " Cherubic Wanderer” is the reverse of systematic ; they 
seem, indeed, to have been written down at isolated moments of 
reflection, and to have been retained in their original places, 
having neither the sequence resulting from continuous thought, 
nor that which is produced by careful re-arrangcment. 

When these epigrams are properly digested, it is easy to 
extract from them a complete enchiridion of mystical theology. 
In the first place, the deity of Angelas Silesius is that absolute 
being with contrary attributes, which may, with almost equal 
propriety, be called an absolute nothing, — that residuum which 
is found when every distinctive quality is abstracted, and which 
is the profound object of adoration among so many oriental 
races. 

God never yet has been, nor will he ever be, 

But still before the world, and after it is He.” 

No work is done by God, and no repose he knows, 

His rest his labour is, his labour his repose.” 

" Lovest thou sormthmgy man, so is thy love as nought, 

God is not this, or that — let something be unsought.”* 

'^What God is, no one knows; nor spirit nor light is He, 

Nor happiness, nor One, nor e’en Divinity. 

Nor mind, love, goodness, will, nor intellect all-seeing, 

Nor thing, nor nought, nor soul, nor yet essential being, 

He is what I and thou may vainly strive to learn, 

Until to Gods like him, wc worldly creatures turn.” 

% The worid itself is eternal, according to Scheflfler’s view, and 
it is only the particular modifications of it that are transient. It 
is, moreover, undefined, and hence it is absurd to confine it 
within geometrical limits : — 

As little as by thee, the world of God is found, 

So little is the world, as thou believest, round.” 


♦ The original will show that this strange distich is correctly translated : — 
“ Mensch so du etwas liebst, so liebst du nichts fiirwahr, 

Gott ist nicht diess und dass, drum las&das Etwas gar.” 
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" Eternity and time — time and eternity 
Are in themselves alike — their difference lies in thee.” 

Tis thou thyself mak’st time — the clockwork is thy sense, 

If thou but stopp’st the spring, the time will vanii^ hence.” 

“ You think the world will fade? Tlie world will not decay. 

The darkness of the world alone is swept away.” 

Here we are plainly in tlie region of the old Eleatics. Abstract 
Being is the only real entity, and all else is but a changeable 
illusion. Probably Scheffler himself, taught in theological 
schools, had assumed at once that God is one thing and the 
world another; but the reader of Spinoza will perceive at a 
glance, that the two batches of epigrams cited above, treat both 
of the same ofte substance, to which we may indifferently give 
the name of God and the world. So certain is it that that 
attempt to flee from the worldly,4which marks the saintly 
character, has a tendency to identify itself with Pantheism. 

The perfection of man, in Scheffler’s system, is to become one 
with the Deity, as he hints in the longest of the epigrams we have 
quoted. As an earthly individual, man is simply contemptible, 
and he is to strive not to be a better man, but actually to be- 
come a god. Nor is this a mere unattainable goal held up to 
stimulate to spiritual exertion, but it lies within the human 
capacity. 

Nay, what dost thou desire, when all depends on tliee, 

Thou canst both heaven and hell, nay, coimtless angels be.” 

Indeed, it is nothing but a man’s own self that hinders him 
from soaring into absolute divinity. 

The world contains thee not — the world itself art thou, 

Which in and through thyself so firmly binds thee now.” 

As for salvation being obtained by a belief in the vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ, as an historical event, Angelus Silesius repels 
the idea almost* with indignation : — 

Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem is born. 

But not in thee thyself, — thy soul will be forlorn.” 

" The cross of Golgotha thou lookest to in vain. 

Unless within thyself it be set up again.” 

Nay, more than this, he does not even attach pre-eminent 
importance to the crucifixion itself : — 

Think’st thou that God first died upon the cross ?— .not so, 

He let himself be slain in Abel long ago.” 

This sort of doctrine must have been a grievous offence to the 
Lutherans of Scheflder’s day, with whom a dry admission of 
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certain doctrinal and historical propositions was the ne plus ultra 
of orthodoxy. He admits that the death of Christ worked out 
the salvation of man, but it is not so easy to see how this accords 
with the rest of the system. At all events, the crucifixion does 
not accomplish much, unless the believer also raises himself into 
a state of divine contemplation, and abjures all selfish interest in 
the transient things of the world. Startling as Scheffler’s 
epigrams may appear, the exaltation of the doctrine of regene- 
ration above the necessity for historical belief was the grand 
bond of union between the mystics of all ages. It is in the 
negation of self that regeneration consists, or, as Spinoza might 
say, the negation of the accident and the acknowleo^gment of the 
substance alone. 

As a pendent to the above-cited epigrams of Angelus Silesius, 
we may give an extract from the work of another student of 
Bbhme, the Rev. WilliaiH Law, for a more perfect identity 
of doctrine (setting aside the last epigram) cannot be con- 
ceived : — 

There is and can bo but one true religion for the fallen soul, and 
that is the dying to self, to nature, and to creature, and a turning with 
all the will, the desire, the delight of the soul to God. Sacrifices, 
oblations, prayers, praises, rites and ceremonies, without this are but as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals . . . nay, zeal and constancy, and 
warmth and fervour in the performance of those religious practices is 
not the matter, for nature and self-love can do all this. But these 
religious practices are then only parts of true religion, when they mean 
nothing, seek nothing, but to keep up a continual dying to self and all 
worldly things, and turn all the will, desire, and delight of the soul to 
God alone. Lastly, there is and can be only one salvation for the 
fallen soul, and that is heaven opencjd again in the soul, by the birth of 
such a life, light, and spirit as is born in angels. For Adam was 
created to possess that heaven from which the angels fell ; but nothing 
can enter into heaven but the angelic life, which is born of heaven. 
The loss of this angelic life was the fall of Adam, or j;hat death which 
he died on the day he cat of tho earthly fruit ; therefore, the regenera- 
tion or new birth of his first angelic life is the only one salvation of 
the fallen soul. Ask not, therefore, whether we are saved by faith or 
works, for we are saved by neither of them. Faith and works are at 
first only preparatory to the new birth; afterwards they are the 
genuine fruits and effects of it. But the new birth or life from heaven ; 
the new creature called Christ in us, is the only one salvation of the 
fallen soul.” 

Now William Law was a man of indubitable piety — a high 
churchman, and in these days would probably have been a 
Puseyite. Still, who does not see in the above extract — which, 
extract though it be, contains a complete confession of doctrine, 
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— ^the possible destruction of every visible church ? The rites 
and ceremonies are nothing, and the historical facts are nothing, 
the new birth is everything ; nay, though the author professes 
to set forth the one true religion, the historical Christ is not so 
much as named, for the Chrj^t within us” is avowedly no 
more than the new creature,” — that is, the soul in its regene- 
rate state. The confession is a broad'outline, which may be filled 
up with the liistorical figures of any religion you please, — It is as 
liberal as Pope’s Universal Prayer, which is equally applicable to 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” but its liberality with regard to the 
various sects will be rather that of general contempt than of 
large sympathy. 

In some of nis aphorisms, Sche filer went so far that he after- 
w’^ards became frightened at his own utterances ; for it should be 
observed that though the Cherubic Wanderer” did not make 
its appearance till after his conversion to Catholicism, it had its 
origin at different periods of his life, and the first book was 
clearly writtej;. in the days when Bohmc stood high in his esti- 
mation. The terrible aphorisms are these : 

“ Not for a moment God could without me endure, 

But if I cease to bo, then he to cease is sure.”* 

I am as great as God — he is as small as I, 

He cannot o’er me be, nor I beneath him lie.”’|' 

I am as rich as God, there is no grain of dust, 

But, (man ! believe me well), partake with him I must.”J 

As a good Catholic, Scheffler writes a weak explanation, say- 
ing that these epigrams do not mean this or that — naming the only 
thing they possibly can mean, but something’ perfectly harmless. 
Such explanations are to be ranked with the little protest often 
appended, by the philosophers in Catholic countries, to the end 
of their treatises, that if any of the preceding matter is against 
the principles of the Church, it is to be considered null and 
void. In the sentences just quoted we can see nothing but 
mysticism, pushed to its extreme result. After the individual 
has stripped off all his individuality, what does he contemplate 
at last out his own consciousness ? — a sublime non-entity, with 
precisely the same attributes, or rather, non-attributes, that have 


* Tch weiss dass ohne mich Gott nicht ein Nun kaiin lehen 
Werd ich zu nicht, er muss von Noth den Geist aufgeben. 
f Ich bin so gross als Gott, er ist als ich so klein 
Er kann nicht iiber mich — ^ich unter ihm nicht seyn. 

J Ich bin so reich als Gott, es kann kein Staublein seyn, 

Das ich — Mensch glaube mir — ^mit Ihm nicht hab* gemein. 
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previously been assigned to God and the world. The mystic, in 
a state of perfection, is bis own deity, — eo that the deity and his 
new self are controvertible terms, of which the same things, or 
nothings, can be predicated. If the epigrams previously quoted 
re&rred to the Absolute Sub^ance of Spinoza, the last three 
obviously belong to the Absolute Ego of Fichte — that is, if ,we 
translate the language of mysticism into the language of philo- 
sophy. And, as Frederic Schlegel observed long ago, nothing 
is more possible than to translate Spinoza into Fichte. 

Taking up ScheflSer as we have done, as an exponent of the 
Silesian mysticism of the nineteenth century, we do not, as we 
have said, follow him through those of his works which are, in 
this respect, less significant We would briefly mention that a 
sort of idyllic epic, illustrating the love of the soul for Christ, 
and a poem in five books on the awful subjects of death, the 
last judgment, the damnation of the wicked, and the happi- 
ness of the righteous, are among the most celebrated. In them 
the old spirit of abstract mysticism is completely defunct. The 
tale of Psyche is meretriciously tricked out with neathen orna- 
ments, after the bad state of the limes, and the pains and 
delights of a future state are depicted in a tone of the vulgarest 
materialism. When we read of the New Jerusalem such stuff 
as this-.— 

" The windows are of rock-crystdl, 

And polish’d very bright, 

The window-frames are silver all 
Adorned with gems of light ; 

The chambers, too, are hung around. 

With handsome tapestri6, 

And there are choicest pictures found, 

Which do one good to see,” 

we can only hold up our hands, and say : Quantum mutatus 
ab illo Hectore !” 

There is one subject which we do not dwell upon, and that is, 
the conversion of SchefHer to the Roman Catholic Church. We 
have lightly passed it over, because it would lead us beyond our 
prescribed limits, not because it is foreign to the siibmct of mys- 
ticism. On the contrary, SchefHer, after rejecting Bohme as a 
teacher, has expressly said that the study of his works was one 
of the causes of his becoming a Catholic, and during the ro- 
mantic period of German literature at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, similar changes were too numerous to be ascribed 
to individual idiosyncrasy. The transition from the most nega- 
tive to the most positive of religions,, might be flippantly ex- 
plained by the old adage, which declar^ that extremes meet,^ 
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but we would go dieeper to solve the tendency of inysticisnis 
to an union with the only true Church.’' At present, wishihgj 
as Coleridge recommends, to leave a sting behind, we woiim 
simply call attention to the facts, that the Catholic Church 
formally recognises an ascetic and contemplative state, which is 
jfbreign to the genius of Protestantism, and — what is more im- 
portant— that it does not refer to an historical event as the 
means of salvation, but to something which is perpetually pre- 
sent — the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Aet. Vn. — T he Universaii Postulate. 


1. The Works of 'Thomas Reid^ D.D., with Notes^ and Supple- 
mentary Dissertations. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart 
Maclachlan and Stewart. Edinburgh. 1846. 

2. A System of Logic^ Ratioeinative and Inductive. By John 

Stuart Mill. Third Editiou. London: John W. Paiher. 
1851. . 

3. T7/e Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. By William 
Whewell, D.D., F.R.S. Two volumes. London : J. W. 
Parker and Son. 

4. The Works of George Berkeley^ Bishop of Cloyne. 

Edited by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. Two volumes. 
London : Tegg. 1843. 

5. A Treatise on Human Nature. By David Hume. Two 
volumes. London. 1817. 

6. Critick of Pure Reason. Translated from the Original of 
Immanuel Kant, by Francis Haywood. Second edition. 
London: William Pickering. 1848. 

7. Prolegmnena Logica : an Inquiry into the Psychological Cha*- 
racier of Logical Processes. By Henry Longueville Mansel, 
M.A. Oxford: William Graham. 1851. 

H ave we not cause to think that there exists some unestab<» 
lished principle of reasoning— some principle which, though 
instinctively acted upon, is not entered amongst our logical 
canons ? That men should have constructed so many systems 
of thou^t which we bold to be irrational, yet cannot satisfac-*^ 
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torily refute, is strong ground for suspecting this. The possi- 
bility of defending theories so utterly at variance with universal 
belief as Idealism and Scepticism, and the doctrines of Fichte 
and Hegel, implies one of two things ; either that there is some 
fundamental flaw in the modes of argument pursued, or that 
reason necessarily leads to unreasonable conclusions. Can there 
be any doubt which of these is the more probable ? It is much 
easier to suppose that particular thinkings are incidentally falla- 
cious, than that all thinking is essentially fallacious. 

The fact* that even in those who draw these incongruous infer- 
ences the intellect unceasingly protests against them, would alone 
be good ground for assuming that its laws have been broken. 
The natural propensity,” as Hume styles it, to take a realist 
view of things, is one which no man ever rid himself of by 
proving Realism logically false. When we remember that in all 
other cases valid deductions eventually become beliefs — that 
though erroneous preconceptions may for a time shut the door 
on them, yet increasing knowledge by and by reverses this 
proceeding — when we remember this, it seems more likely that 
the incredible deductions of metaphysicians should be vicious 
than that they should form the only exceptions. 

Regard the philosopher objectively. Is it not clear that the 
faculties he is now employing in reasoning about consciousness 
and ideas are the same faculties with which in childhood he 
drew his simplest inferences ? Must not the action of these 
faculties follow throughout, the same law ? Must not the results 
of their action be therefore congruous? And when they are 
not congruous, does not the fact indicate something abnormal — 
some nonconformity with the laws of their action — some error, as 
we say ? 

Indeed, on looking at the matter in the abstract, the 
logical impossibility of these theories that conflict with uni- 
versal belief becomes manifest. For clearly, ’unless we can 
transcend consciousness, all metaphysics can be nothing but an 
analysis of our knowledge by means of our knowledge — an 
inquiry by our intelligence into the decisions of our intelligence. 
We cannot carry on such an inquiry without taking for granted 
the trustworthiness of our intelligence. How then can we legi- 
timately end in proving something at variance with our primary 
beliefs, and so proving our intelligence fundamentally untrust- 
worthy ? Intelligence cannot prove its own invalidity because 
it must postulate its own validity in doing this. 

There seems ample ground, then, for thinking that some 
logical vice underlies the incredible conclusions which metaphy- 
sicians arrive at — a vice manifestly both deep-seated and preva- 
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lent ; and one that is therefore worth seeking out with wider 
views than the refutation of the conclusions themselves, 

§ 2. Certain, however, as seems the existence of some fallacy, 
a distinct identification of it has been found by no means easy. 
Right as Reid may have been in his conviction, he cannot be 
said to have demonstrated that he was so. His Inquiry into 
the Human Mind” contains no disproof of Scepticism, but is little 
more than an elaborate protest against it. Whilst now and 
again raising the hope that he is about to expose some funda- 
mental error in his opponent’s argument, he constantly disap- 
points by ending with another emphatic condemnation of the 
conclusion it leads to. An absurdity too ^ross to merit confu- 
tation” — palpable absurdities” which ‘^with the adepts pass 
for profound discoveries” — “ to reason against any of these kinds 
of evidence (of the senses, memory, &c.) is absurd” — such are 
the expressions with which he commonly winds up a paragraph ; 
expressions that fall harmlessly on the sceptic who admits the 
seeming ridiculousness of his inferences, but asks how they can 
be untrue if logically drawn. In his later work, the Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man,” Reid still beats the air. Ho 
continues to assume all that Scepticism calls in question. In the 
chapter on ‘^Principles taken for granted,” he says: — “I per- 
ceive figure, colour, hardness, softness, motion, resistance, and 
such like things. But these are qualities, and must necessarily 
be in something that is figured, coloured, hard or soft, that 

moves or resists We do not give the name of mind to 

thought, reason, or desire; but to that being which thinks, 
which reasons, which desires.” Thus he adopts as premisses what 
Hume rejects as conclusions. He finds no common ground on 
which he and the doubter alike stand, and standing on which 
they may try their strength ; but having thrown down his gage, 
he remains outside the lists, and merely hurls at his opponent an 
occasional sarcasm. Regarded as contributions to psychology, 
his “ Essays” have much merit ; but as constituting an answer to 
Scepticism, they have none. ^ 

In the Dissertation appended to his edition of Reid’s works, 
Sir William Hamilton places the Common-sense Philosophy on a 
more satisfactory footing. But though by the systematic co- 
herence he gives to its doctrines, he makes it look more tenable, 
he does not render it criticism-proof. Unfortunately, some of 
his main positions are open to objection. Amongst the self- 
evident propositions with which he sets out, are these. 

Consciousness is to be presumed trustworthy until proved 
mendacious.” 

^ The mendacity of consciousness is proved, if its data, imme- 
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diately in themselves, or mediately in their necessary conse- 
quences, be shown to stand in mutual contradiction*” 

Now a sceptic might very properly argue that this test is 
worthless. For as the steps by which consciousness is to be 
proved mendacious are themselves states of consciousness, and as 
they must be assumed trustworthy in the act of proving that 
consciousness is not so, the process results in assuming the trust- 
worthiness of particular states of consciousness, to prove the 
mendacity of consciousness in general. Or to apply the test 
specifically — Let it be shown that two data of consciousness stand 
in contradiction. Then consciousness is mendacious. But if 
consciousness is mendacious, then the consciousness of this con- 
tradiction is mendacious. Then consciousness is trustworthy. 
And so on for ever. 

Doubtless this merely goes to show that the mendacity of 
consciousness cannot be proved ; and does not therefore diminish 
its credibility. But it is nevertheless true, that the offer of a 
valueless guarantee lays open to cavil that which it is put forward 
to insure. 

A much more serious objection, however, may be raised to the 
proposition, on which turns the whole defence of Common Sense 
verstis Scepticism. Sir William Hamilton says : — In the act of 
sensible perception I am conscious of two things ; — of myself as 
the perceiviny subject^ and of an external reality in relation to my 
sense as the object perceived. ♦ ^ * each of these is apprehended 

equally and at once in the same indivisible energy or as he else- 
where phrases it — in the same indivisible moment of intuitionJ^ 

Now this alleged simultaneity in our consciousness of subject 
and object, on which Sir William Hamilton relies for his proof of 
Realism, will not only be disputed by many as not being uni- 
formly confirmed by their experience, but there would be no 
sufficient warrant for his conclusions, did experience invariably 
endorse his premiss. At a future stage of the argument, we 
propose to adduce evidence countenancing the belief that in the 
act of perception our consciousness of* subject and object is not 
simultaneous; but even M^re there no such evidenbe, this appa- 
rent simultaneity would be inadequate proof of real simultaneity. 

For it must be remembered, that states of consdousness which 
originally occurred in distinct succession do constant associa- 
.tion come to Mlow one another so rapidly as to seeminseparable ; 
and that in virtue of this law we ultimately unite a whole group 
of perceptioiis so instantaneously, that they appear as one per- 
ception. On lookii^ at a book, we seem to take in all its leading 
properties in the same indivisible energy.” We cannot detect 
any lapse of time between our recognition of the book as a whole 
and our frecpgnxtion of the parts we me ; yet it is universally 
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admitted, that the unseen sides of the book are inferred irom tbs 
seen sides. We cannot detect any lapse of time between ow 
recognition of the solidity of the book and our recognition of its 
colour and extension : yet it is universally admitted, that the 
solidity is inferred from these. And as all inferred ideas must 
come after those from which they are inferred, it is clear that we 
do not recognise the various properti|p of the book simulta;- 
neously, though we seem to do so. Were apparent simultaneity 
in the acts of consciousness a proof of real simultaneity, nothing 
would be clearer than that we perceive an object and its dist^ce 
from us in the same indivisible moment of intuition f for it is 
impossible to distinguish any interval between these perceptions.' 
Yet no fact in psychology is better established than this, — that 
the perception of a thing’s distance is subsequent to the perception 
of the thing itself — is a deduction from the mode in which the 
thing affects us ; and that the apparent simultaneity is in truth a 
succession too rapid for detection. 

Hence, as there is no obvious reason why the apparent simulv 
taneity in our consciousness of subject and object may not be of 
like nature, the position that subject and object are apprehende4 

in the same indivisible moment of intuition,” cannot be consi* 
dered unquestionable ; and is consequently not a fit basis for a 
refutation of Scepticism. Some other first principle must be 
found. 

§ 3. When we try to reduce the genesis of our knowledge to 
scientific ordination, and when to this end we search for the fun- 
damental fact — ‘the fact on which all knowledge depends, we 
meet the difficulty that there are several facts apparently answer* 
ing to this description. Personal existence, the existence of 
ideas, of consciousness, of belieft— ^these look equally primordial. 
Each seems to pre-suppose one or more of the others ; and yet 
each in turn may be assigned with some plausibility as the basis 
of the others, l^ersonal existence may be held the most certain 
fact of all. Yet it iliay be arg%ied, that personal existenee it 
merely a belief; and that the existence of beliefs is, therefore, 
more certain than personal existence. To which again there is 
the reply that a belief implies something believed; and thatthfe 
i^omething believed must be antecedent to, and more certain thati^ 
the belief. All things are resolvable into ideas, is aimtber posi* 
tion for which much may be said. But this position is Kabfe to 
the criticism that ideas pre-suppose something to take cognirance 
of them-: — a consciousness ; and tbalt all ideas being states of con- 
sciousness, the existence of consciousness must be prior to the 
e:ristence of ideas. In rejoinder to which it is ur^, that we 
become conscious only by the reception pf ideas ; and hence that 
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must be an idea before there can be consciousness. If it 
be said that ideas and consciousness must be classed amongst 
beliefe—that we have no other proof of their existence than that 
we believe theai to exist — there comes the answer that beliefs 
are thems^fjtv# ideas or states of consciousness; and this again 
may be metf by saying that the conclusion th^ beliefs are states 
of consciousness is itsel||a belief. Thus we irfe driven from one 
position to another, only that we may relinquish that fora third; 
until there appears no alternative but to assume these facts to be 
equally fundamental— -to lie on the same plane; either as mu- 
tually dependent facts, or as different aspects of the same fact. 

On carefully reconsidering the matter, however, we may 
perceive that be the genesis of these facts simultaneous or suc- 
cessive, and if successive whatever be the order, there is still one 
of them which being unavoidably taken for granted, in every 
process of thought, must necessarily have priority of the others ; 
namely, belief. Every logical act of the intellect is a predication 
#— is an assertion that something is; and this is What we call 
belief. Each major premiss is a belief; each minor premiss is a 
belief; each conclusion is a belief. An argument is a series of 
dependent beliefs. Hence all connected thought being made up 
of beliefs, it is clear that be the propositions it embodies what 
they may — be they even the existence of consciousness, of ideas, of 
personality — they must be less certain than the existence of beliefs. 

Or to state the matter in another form — Belief is the 
recognition of existence — is a knowing of the existent from the 
non-existent. All our reasoning is a distinguishing of truth from 
error — of that which exists from that which does not. Conse- 
quently upon the reality of the distinction we make between 
that which is, and that which is mot ; or, in other words — on the 
reality of belief depends the possibility of reasoning. We may 
deny all other things and yet leave our logical forms intact. But 
deny beliefs and not only do the things about which we argue 
disappear; argument itself disappears. Now the thing which 
being abolished carrk^ everything else with it must be the 
fundamental thing. 

It may seem very clear that in order of genesis, belief is not 
primary but secondary. It may be plausibly ni^ed that it is a 
particular state of the and must therefore exist subsequently 
to the or that it is a complex idea, dependent upon, and 
arising out simple ideas ; or that it is not an idea at all, but a 
peculiarity in certain of our ideas. But cogent as may be the 
arguments brought in support of these propositions, they cannot 
touch the conclusion above drawn. For eacn Of these propositions 
is itself a belief; aOd eaoh of the reasons given in proof of it is a 
belief Dig down as deep as we may> we can never get to anything 
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more fundamental ; seeing that the deepest thing we reach becomes 
a belief at the moment of its disclosure^ and for logical purposes 
pan never be anything else. Let it be granted, for argqment’s 
sake, that all our beliefs are predications concernic^ pre-existing 
things — sensations, ideas, consciousness ; let it that 

until these exist tbpre can be no predications al&t them-^no 
beliefs; let it be granted, that in reasomng, or in forming beliefs, 
we, as it were, down upon and insfect these sensations and 
ideas, and observe certain of their properties, which we could 
not do unless they were previously there — ^let all this be granted; 
it nevertheless remains true, that as the reasoning faculty can 
deal with no facts until they are cn^nized by it — ^as until they 
are cognized by it they are to it non-existent — it follows tbat in 
iieing cognized, that is, in becoming beliefs, they begin to exist 
relatively to our reason. Whether really pre-existent or not 
they can have no logical pre-existence; since the being perceived 
to exist is the being believed. 

Hence belief is the fact which, to dUr intellects, is antecedent 
to, and inclusivg of, all other facts. It is the form in which every 
fact must present itself to us, and therefore underlies every fact. 
It alone of all things cannot be denied without direct self-con- 
tradiction. The propositions — there is no consciousness, there 
are no ideas, there is no personal identity, may be absurd ; but 
they are not immediately self-destructive. To say, however, 
there is no belief, is to utter a belief which denies itself— -is to 
draw a distinction between that which is, and that which is not, 
and at the same time to say that we do not distinguish between 
that which is, and that which is not. 

Belief, then, being the ultimate fact which we can never 
transcend, there next come the questions— How do We class our 
beliefs ? Why do we consider certain of our beliefs more trust- 
worthy than others ? What is the peculiarity of those beliefs which 
we never question, and to which all the rest of our beliefs defer? 

To give any psychological answer — to discuss Hume’s theory 
of belief or any other, would be beside the argument. No con- 
crete analysis of belief is possible without taking for granted 
ideas, or consciousness, or personal identity ; and to do this 
would be to involve in our desiyed test of, credibility the very 
tlieories it is proposed to test by ltv. At present our assumptions 
are limited to^iJ^e^-^^s^cisteiicej.i^ iporreUitive n and 

a cognition of the difference, t&C is-^bclief. The problciii is to 
find a canon of belief without iqsnming anything jrurthet. For 
if in classing our beliefs according to thcii; degrees of validity, 
some fourth thing should be taken for granted, the existence of 
such degrees of validity could have no greater certainty than the 
existence of this fourth thing. 

[VoL LX. No. CXVm.]-NEW Seeies, Vol. IV. No. H. - MM 
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Existence, non-existence, and belief, being thus the terms to 
which we are confined, there is clearly no alternative but to dis- 
tinguish amongst our beliefs by qualities expressible in the other 
two terms. At first sight this appears hopeless ; for whilst there 
can be existent beliefs, there cannot be non-existent beliefs. But 
though it seems paradoxical to say so, we may, by the union of 
the two terms existence and non-existence, obtain a third which 
describes the nature of some of our beliefs as contrasted with 
others. Here at least is the only possible classification^ — that 
into beliefs of which existence alone can be predicated, and 
beliefs of which partly existence and partly non-existence can be 
predicated — beliefs that invariahly exists and beliefs that do not 
invariably exist Tliat this division really corresponds with our 
experience scarcely needs saying. All Know that, on the one 
hand, they have beliefs which are constant and which no mental 
effort can for a moment rid them of; whilst on the other they 
have beliefs which are not only changed by evidence but whicn 
can be temporarily suppressed by the imagination. 

To say that as a corollary from this, the invari^le existence of 
a belief is our final test of certainty — to say that where there are 
conflicting propositions, one of which corresponds to an invari- 
ably existent belief whilst the other does not, we must adopt 
the one that so corresponds, is needless — is in fact a truism. 
For an invariably existent belief is, by virtue of its being one, 
incapable of being replaced by any other. It is not that we 
ought to adopt that belief, but that we can do nothing else. 
In saying that it is invariably existent we say that there is no 
alternative belief. 

That its invariable existence is the ultimate guarantee assign- 
able for any belief, is indeed a conclusion which may be other- 
wise arrived at. For when we assign for any belief, a deeper 
belief on which it rests — when as warrant for some belief A, we 
cite some fundamental belief B which involves it, and say that 
we hold the belief A because it is implied in the belief B, it is 
manifest that the validity pf the warrant depends upon the 
validity of the belief that B does involve A ; and for this belief 
we have no other reason to assign but that it exists. So that 
supposing we knew the belief B to possess absolute truth, it could 
never give to the consequent belief A any higher guarantee than 
this of invariable existence; seeing that we can produce no higher 
guarantee for our belief that the one involves the other. 

Or perhaps the fact may be more clearly shown thus : — If we 
assign as a reason for any belief the belief on which it rests, and 
then assi^ for that belief an anterior one, and so on conti- 
nuously, It is clear that we must eventually come to the end of 
the series — must arrive at some primordial belief of which no 
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proof caa be given. This remains true> whatever theory we hold 
respecting the origin of our knowledge. For if we eay that all 
knowledge is organized experience, and that, in assigning one 
belief in proof of another, we are simply assigning a wider expe- 
rience in proof of a narrower, it is clear that we cannot continue 
to assign wider and wider experiences in proof of each other, 
without arriving finally^at the widest. As our experience had a 
beginning, it follows that, in tracing it backwards, we must ulti- 
mately come to our first or deepest experience — an experience 
which has no other to rest upon. Similarly with the hypothesis 
of fundamental ideas. An analytical examination of beliefs must 
eventually bring us down to these ; and for these the hypothesis 
itself implies that no reason is assignable. Hence, whether 
our lowest beliefs be innate or derived from experience, it is 
equally clear that, as they do not admit of proof, we can but say 
that they invariably exist. And whilst this fact of their invariable 
existence is alone our warrant for them, it at the same time 
expresses the necessity we are under of holding them. 

It results, then, from all that has been said, — first, that the 
existence of beliefs is the fundamental fact; and second, that 
beliefs which invariably exist are those which, both rationally and 
of necessity, we must adopt. 

§ 4. The controversy that has lately been carried on respect- 
ing the nature and origin of necessary truths presents a fit field 
for initiating this doctrine. 

In his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” Dr. Whewell 
defines necessary truths as those in which we not only learn 
that tlic proposition is true, but see that it must be true ; in which 
the negation of the truth is not only^ false, but impossible ; in 
which we cannot, even by an effort of imagination, or in a sup- 
position, conceive the reverse of that which is asserted.” Or, to 
quote the abridged form to which Mr. Mill, in his criticism, 
reduces it — A necessary truth is a proposition the negation of 
which is not only false but inconceivable.” 

The first thing to be said of this definition is, that it includes 
many other truths than those called necessary.” His personal 
existence is a truth which every man can cite this warrant for. 
To his consciousness it is a truth of which the negation is incon- 
ceivable. That he might not exist he can conceive well enough; 
but that he does not exist lie finds it impossible to conceive. The 
pain felt on plunging the hand into scalding water, is a pain 
which the sufferer cannot, ‘*by an effort of imagination,” con- 
ceive non-existent. Were the existence of the pain a truth 
of which the negation was conceivable, he would ijuicklv con- 
ceive the negation, and thus rid .himself of the pain. But so 
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convenient a mode of obtaining relief, the sufferer finds, to his 
cost, impracticable. Unless, therefore, the propositions— I 
exist,” “1 feel pain,” and others like them, be classed as neces- 
sary truths, the definition will not hold. Doubtless there is a 
wide difference between the universal truths which Dr, Whewell 
has in view, and the particular truths here instanced ; but the 
difference is not that implied in his definifion. 

This fact, that the truths of immediate perception have the 
same warrant as the so-called necessary truths, is quite in har- 
mony with, and, indeed, serves to confirm, the arguments which 
Mr. Mill brings forward to disprove the alleged <2 priori character 
of these necessary truths. But whilst quite agreeing with him 
in the belief that axioms are simply our earliest inductions 
from experience,” it is possible to differ from him widely as to the 
wortli of the test of inconceivablcness. In attacking the theory 
we think he has needlessly undervalued the witness. He 
says: — 

I cannot but wonder that so much stress should be laid on the cir- 
cumstance of inconceivableness, when there is ample experience to show 
that our capacity or incapacity of conceiving a thing has very little to 
do with the possibility of the thing in itself; but is, in truth, very much 
an affair of accident, and depends on the past history and habits of our 

own minds When we have often seen and thought of two things 

together, and have never, in any one instance, cither seen or thought of 
them separately, there is, by the primary law of association, an increas- 
ing difficulty, which may, in the end, become insuperable, if conceiving 

the two things apart There are remarkable instances of this in 

the history of science : instances in which the most instructed men 
rejected as impossible, because inconceivable, things which their poste- 
rity, by earlier practice and longer perseverance in the attempt, found 
it quite easy to conceive, and which everybody now knows to be true,” 
— System of Logic,” pp, 265, 266. 

And he then proceeds to give sundry illustrations showing this 
dependence of conceivability upon experience — illustrations, 
however, which, as will hereafter be shown, are not altogether 
unobjectionable. 

Granting, nevertheless, that the evidence assigned affords suf- 
ficient disproof of the doctrine that truths of which the negation 
is inconceivable are a priori^ it does not really warrant Mr. Mill’s 
inference that it is absurd “to reject a proposition as impossible 
on no other ground than its incdhceivaolencss however much 
it may seem to warrant him. For the facts cited simply go to 
show that men have mistaken for inconceivable things, some 
things which were not inconceivable — a species of error which, 
if it vitiates the test of inconceivablcness, must similarly vitiate 
all tests w^hatever. We consider an inference logically drawn 
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from an established premiss to be true. Yet, in millions of cases, 
men have been wrong in the inferences they have thought thus 
drawn. Do we, therefore, argue that it is absurd to consider an 
inference true on ho other ground” than that it is logically 
drawn from an established premiss? No; we say that though 
men may have taken for logical inferences, inferences that were 
not logical, there nevertheless are logical inferences, and that w’e 
arc justified in assuming the truth of what seem to us such, 
until better instructed. Similarly, though men may have thought 
some things inconceivable which were not so, there may still bo 
inconceivable things; and the inability to conceive the negation 
of a thing, may still be our best warrant for believing it. 

Granting the entire truth of Mr. Mill’s position, that, during 
any phase of human progress, the ability or inability to form a 
specific conception wholly depends on the experiences men have 
had ; and that, by a widening of their experiences, they may, 
by and by, be enabled to conceive things before inconceivable to 
them; it may still be argued that as, at any time, the best warrant 
men can have for a belief is the perfect agreement of all pre- 
existing experience in support of it, it follows that, at any time, 
the inconceivableiiess of its negation is the deepest test any 
belief admits of. Though occasionally it may prove an imperfect 
test, yet as our most certain beliefs are capable of no better, to 
doubt any one belief because we have no higher guarantee for 
it is really to doubt all beliefs. 

Or to state the case in another form — ^If all our knowledge is 
derived from experiened’, then our notions of possible and impos* 
sible are derived from experience. Possible means — not at 
variance with our experience; impossible means — wholly at 
variance with our experience. Clearly, unless we possess fun- 
damental ideas, or can gain a knowledge of things in them- 
selves, no logical process can give to the notion, impossible^ any 
larger meaning than this. But if, at any time, the inability of 
men to conceive the negation of a given proposition simply 
proves that their experience, up to that time, has, without ex- 
ception, confirmed such proposition; then when they assert 
that its untruth is impossible, they really assert no more than 
when they assert that its negation is inconceivable. If, sub- 
sequently, it turn out that the proposition is untrue; and if it be 
therefore argued that men should not have held its untruth 
impossible because inconceivable, we reply, that to say this is to 
condemn the use of the word impossible altogether. If the in- 
conceivability of a thing be considered insufficient warrant for 
asserting its impossibility, it is implied that there can exist a 
sufficient warrant; but such warrant, whatever its kind, must be 
originally derived from experience ; and if further experience 
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may invalidate the warrant of inconceivableness, further ex- 
perience raay invalidate any warrant on which we assert inipos- 
aibility. Therefore, we should call nothing impossible. 

It is, indeed, surprising that so acute a critic as Mr. Mill should 
not have seen that his own analysis supplies the best justification 
of this test of inconceivablencss. What is the object of any siich 
test ? To insure a correspondence between subjective beliefs and 
objective facts. Well, objective facts arc ever impressing them- 
selves upon us ; our experience is a register of these objective 
facts; and the inconceivableness of a thing implies that it is 
wholly at variance with the register. Even were this all, it is 
not clear how, if every truth is primarily inductive, any better 
test of truth could exist. But it must be remembered that 
whilst many of these facts, impressing themselves upon us, are 
occasional; whilst others again are very general ; some are uni- 
versal and uncBhnging. These universal and unchanging facts 
are, by the hypothesis, certain to establish beliefs of which the 
negations are inconceivable ; whilst the others arc not certain to 
do this, and if they do, subsequent facts will reverse their action. 
Hence if, after an immense accumulation of experiences, there 
remain beliefs of which the negation is still inconceivable, most, 
if not all of them, must correspond to universal objective facts. 
If there be, as Mr. Mill holds, certain absolute uniformities in 
nature; if these uniformities produce, as they must, absolute 
uniformities in ouv experience ; and if, as he shows, these 
absolute uniformities in our experience disable us from con- 
ceiving the negations of them ; then answering to each absolute 
uniformity in nature which we can cognize, there must 
exist in us a belief of wdiich the negation is inconceivable, and 
which is absolutely true. In this wide range of cases subjective 
incoijceivableness must correspond to objective impossibility. 
Further experience wdll produce correspondence where it may 
not yet exist; and we may expect the correspondence to become 
ultimately complete. In nearly all cases this test of incon- 
ceivableness must be valid now; and where it is not, it still 
expresses the net result of our experience thus far; which is the 
most that any test can do. 

But the inconsistency into which Mr. Mill has here fallen, is 
most clearly seen in the second of his two chapters on Demon- 
stration and Necessary Truths.” 

He admits in this, the validity of proof by a reductio ad 
alsurdum. But what is a reductio ad absurdum unless a reduc- 
tion to inconceivableness ? And why, if inconceivableness be in 
other cases an insufficient ground for rejecting a proposition as 
impossible, is it a sufficient ground in this case ? 
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Affain, calling in question the necessity commonly ascribed to 
the deductive sciences, he says : — 

‘*The results of these sciences are indeed necessary, in the sense of 
necessarily following from certain first principles, called axioms and 
definitions ; of being certainly true, if these axioms and definitions are 
so. But their claim to the character of necessity in any sense beyond 
this ..... must dei)end on the previous establishment of such a claim 
in favour of the definitions and axioms themselves.” — Chapter vi. 

Or, as he previously expresses the same view : — 

‘‘ The only sense in which necessity can be ascribed to the conclusions 
of any scientific investigation, is that of necessarily following from some 
assumption which, by the conditions of the inquiry, is not to be 
questioned.” — Cbaptor v. 

Here, and throughout the whole of his argument, Mr. Mill 
assumes that there is something more certain m a demonstration 
than in anything else — some necessary truth i*the steps of our 
reasoning, which is not possessed by the axioms they start from. 
How can this assumption be justified? In each successive syl- 
logism the dependence of the conclusion upon its premisses is- a 
truth of which we have no other proof than the inconceivability 
of the negation. Unless our perception of logical truth is d pri&ri, 
which Mr. Mill will not contend, it too, like our perceptions of 
mathematical truth, has been gained from experience. In the 
one case, as in the other, we have simply an induction, with 
which no fact has, to our knowledge, ever conflicted. And if 
this be an insufficient warrant for asserting the necessity if the 
one order of truth, it is an insufficient warrant for asserting the 
necessity of the other. 

How complete is the parallelism may indeed be best proved 
from Mr. Mill’s own admissions. In an earlier chapter ne has 
very clearly shown that by analysis of the syllogism we arrive at 
fundamental principle, or rather two principles, strihingly 
resembling the axioms of matlmnatics. The first, which is the 
principle of affirmative syllogisms, is, that things which coexist 
with the same thing, coexist with one another. The second is 
the principle of ticgative syllogisms, and is to this effect ; that a 
thing which coexists with another thing, with which other a 
third thing does not coexist, is not coexistent with that third 
thing.” Elsewhere, if we? i^member rightly, he points out the 
remarkable analogy between this logical axiom — things which 
coexist with the same thing, coexist with one another^ — and the 
mathematical axiom — things which are equal to the same thing 
me equal to one another. Analogous, however, as they are, ana 
rimilarly derived as tbiey must be, Mr, Mill claims for the first 
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a necessity which he denies to the last When, as above, he 
asserts that the deductive sciences are not necessary, save ^^in 
the sense of necessarily following from certain first principles 
called axioms and definitions, of being certainly true if tnose 
axioms and definitions are so” — ^he assumes that whilst the ma- 
thematical axioms possess only hypothetical truth, this logical 
axiom involved in every step of the demonstration possesses 
absolute truth — that whilst the inconceivability *pf its negation 
is an imperfect guarantee for the one, it is a perfect guarantee 
for the other. Evidently this is an untenable position. Unless 
it can be shown that this truth — things which coexist with the 
same thing coexist with each other — has some higher warrant 
than the inconceivability of its negation, (which cannot be 
shown,) it must be admitted that axioms and demonstration 
stand on the same footing, and that if necessity be denied to 
the one, it nniat^ be denied to the other ; and, indeed, to all 
things whatever; 

Of objections to the test of inconceivability it remains only 
to notice the one pointed out by Sir William Hamilton in his 
edition of Reid (p. 377). In proof that inconceivability is not 
a criterion of impossibility, he cites the fact, that we can neither 
conceive, on the one hand, an ultimate minimum of space or 
time ; nor can we, on the other, conceive their infinite divisibility. 
In like manner, we cannot conceive the absolute commencement 
of time, nor the utmost limit of space, and arc yet equally unable 
to conceive them without any commencement or limit.” The 
implication being, that as there must be either minimum or no 
minimum, limit or no limit, one of the two inconceivable things 
must in each case be true. Exception might be taken to this 
argument on several grounds; on the ground that space and 
time are not strictly conceivable things at all in the sense that 
other things are ; on the ground that the alleged inconceivable- 
ness of a minimum or a limit is not really of the same nature as 
those with which it is classed — is not due to an arrest of the 
conceptive power, but a baffling of it — is not an inability to get 
rid of a certain conception, but an inability to form any concep- 
tion. Moreover, it might be urged that there is no true par^- 
lelism between these cases in which both alternatives are alike 
inconceivable, and all other cases, in which one alternative is 
conceivable and the other not. P^shig over these points, how- 
ever, and granting, as has already been granted, that conceiv- 
ableness depends on experience, and that hence, in respect to all 
things beyond the measure of our faculties it must ever remain 
an inapplicable test — granting all this we say. Sir William 
Hamilton’s argument may stiu be met. * He says tliat incon- 
ceivability is no criterion of impossibility. Why ? Because, of 
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two propositions, one of which must be true, it proves both im- 
possible— it proves that space cannot have a limit, because u 
limit is inconceivable, and yet that it must have a limit, because 
unlimited space is inconceivable ; it proves, therefore, that space 
has a limit and has no limit, which is absurd. How absurd ? 
Absurd, because it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be.” But how do we know that it is impossible for the 
same thing to Wk and not to be ? what is our criterion of this 
impossibility? Can Sir William Hamilton assign any other than 
this same inconceivability ? If not, his argument is self-destruc- 
tive ; seeing that he assumes the validity of the test in proving 
its invalidity. 

§ 5. A right comprehension of this matter will now, however, 
be readily arrived at on recalling the propositions awhile since 
established ; namely, that the existence of beliefc is the funda- 
mental fact, and that beliefs which invariably exist are those 
which both rationally and of necessity w^e must adopt. For 
when, to the fact that the invariable existence of a belief is the 
deepest warrant we can have for it, wc add the further fact that we 
consider those beliefs true of which the negations afe inconceiv- 
able, it becomes at once obvious that the inconceivability of its 
negation is the test by which we ascertain whether a given belief 
invariably exists or not. 

Instinctively we recognise the truth above demonstrated, that 
its invariable existence is the ultimate authority for any belief ; 
or rather, we yield to the rigorous necessity of holding any belief 
that does invariably exist ; the fact that it invariably exists being 
the obverse of the fact that there is no alternative belief. But 
how do we ascertain that a given belief is invariably exfetent — 
that we have no alternative belief? Evidently we can do this 
only by trying to make such belief non-existent — by trying to 
j)ut some other belief in its place ; or, in other words — by trying to 
conceive the negation of it. When, failing by any mental effort to 
make it disappear, even for a moment, we say that nothing else 
is conceivable, and that it is therefore unquestionably true, we 
practically say that it is true because it is a belief which inva- 
riably exists. 

What we mean by this wo|d, true — ^whether we express by it 
an assumed correspondence teiween some objective fact and our 
subjective state, or whether it really implies nothing more than 
the continued existence of the belief to which it is applied, it 
would be out of place here to inquire. At present we nave to 
consider the contents of the intellect solely as a system of belief^ 
with a view to determine their relative validity. We have seen 
that beliefs must be their own sureties — that an indestructible 
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belief can have no other warrant than its indestructibility ; and 
what wc have just found is, that the inconceivableness of its 
negation is simply an experimental proof of its indestructibilitjr. 

It results then that for our primary beliefs, the fact of in- 
variable existence tested by an abortive effort to cause non- 
existence, is the only reason assignable. If in justifying those 
of our beliefs which rest upon other beliefs we must ultimately 
come down to this as the foundation of the seriis, it follows that 
all beliefs not based upon other beliefs must rest directly on this 
foundation. Such we find to be the case. The truths of im- 
mediate consciousness have no other warrant. For the proposi- 
tion “ I am,” no one who utters it can firid any proof but the 
invariable existence of his belief in it. And that he cannot for 
an instant displace this belief by any other — cannot conceive 
otherwise — is the only proof he can give of its invariable exist- 
ence. So, too, is it with sensations. When cold, we cannot 
get rid of our belief in the feeling of coldness as long as that 
feeling continues — cannot while cold conceive that we are warm. 
Such belief, though not invariably existent in an absolute sense, 
is so in a relative one : it exists as long as the sensation exists. 
Whilst the proposition remains true, the negation of it remains 
inconceivable. Hence, properly understood, the belief in a 
sensation has the same warrant as belief in personal existence. 
In each case the belief invariably exists whilst its subject-matter 
exists — in the sensation whilst the sensation continues, in per- 
sonal existence whilst personal existence continues. 

And here we may recognise the real distinction between those 
universal truths which Dr. Whewell has supposed to stand alone 
in the inconceivableness of their negations, and those particular 
truths Vhich we find to have the same guarantee. It is in the 
prevalence of the subject-matter that the difference consists. 
Whilst looking at the sun a man can no more conceive that he 
is then looking into darkness, than he can conceive the part 
greater than the whole, llovi' then does the belief— this is sun- 
light, differ in nature from the belief— the whole is greater than 
its part ? Simply thus ; that in the one instance the antecedents 
of the conviction are present only on special occasions, whilst in 
the other they are present on all occasions. In either case 
subject the min^ to the requi^ antecedents, and no belief 
save the appropriate one is conceivable. But w^hilst in the first 
case only a single object serves for antecedent, in the other any 
object, real or imagined, serves for antecedent. 

Not only, however, is the invariable existence of a belief our 
aole warrant for every truth of immediate consciousness, and for 
every primary generalization of the truths of immediate con- 
sciousness—every axiom, but it is our sole warrant for every 
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flemonstration. Logic is simply a systematization of the process 
by which we indirectly obtain this warrant for beliefe that do not 
directly possess it. l^o gain the strongest conviction possible 
respecting any complex fact, we either analytically descend from 
it by successive steps, each of which we unconsciously test by 
the inconceivableness of its negation, until we reach sOtoe axiom § 
or truth which wc have similarly tested, or we synthetically 
ascend from sfch axiom on truth by such steps. In either case 
we connect some isolated belief, with a belief which invariably 
exists, by a series of intermediate beliefs which invariably exist. 

To prevent misapprehension on the part of those who have 
not much considered the matter, it may be well, as we have yet 
spoken only of beliefs which invariably exist, to contrast them 
with a belief which, though strong, does not invariably exist ; 
especially as in doing this we shall have an opportunity of clear- 
ing up the seeming confusion which some may have perceived 
in the last few pages between beliefs and conceptions — a seem- 
ing confusion which the abstract nature of the argument has 
hitherto forbidden us to notice. 

We commonly regard the belief that the sun will rise to- 
morrow as a constant one. It may, however, for to interval be 
destroyed. We find that by an effort of imagination, as we call 
it, the sun may be supposed to explode, burn out, or in some 
way be prevented from appearing to-morrow ; and during the 
time in which we are figuring to ourselves the non-appearance 
of the sun to-morrow, the l^lief that he will appear is non- 
existent. It is very true that this belief is quickly reproduced ; 
but it is none the less true that it is temporarily annihilated. 
Possibly, indeed, it may be alleged that the belief is never really 
absent, but that it remains even whilst we are conceiving the 
event to be otherwise. This, however, is an illusion consequent 
upon our habit of using words without fully realizing their 
meanings, and so mistaking verbal propositions for real ones. 
On taking care that our thoughts duly respond to the expressions, 
we shall find that the belief in the sun’s rising to-morrow consists 
in a mental representation of the occurrence of certain phenomena 
at a certain time. And if so, it is clear that we cannot conceive 
the event otherwise — cannot represent to ourselves the non- 
occurrence of the phenomeim, without abolishing the representa- 
tion of their occurrence; that is, — without abolishing tne belief 
Though in common language we speak of a belief as something 
separate from the conception to which it relates, yet on analysis 
we find that wc simply express by it a certain property of such 
conception — iis persistence. When after given antecedents there 
arises a state of consciousness which we can change with very 
little effort, we have a weak belief; when the state of conscious- 
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ness is one which we can change with difficulty, we call the 
belief a strong one; when it is one which we nnd ourselves 
utterly unable to change, we consider it a belief of the highest 
order. As then in each of these classes the belief is not a some- 
thing more than the state of consciousness, but merely expresses 
^ its persistence, it follows that in no case can the state of con- 
sciousness be changed, even temporarily, without the belief 
becoming non-existent for a corresponding perlbd. The belief 
being the persistence, the persistence cannot be destroyed with- 
out the belief being destroyed. And hence the rationale of 
testing the invariable existence of a belief in a given proposition 
by the inconceivableness of its negation ; seeing that the effort 
to conceive the negation of the proposition is the effort to change 
the state of consciousness which arises after certain antecedents ; 
and could this be done — could the persistence of the state of 
consciousness be broken — the belief would be proved to be not 
invariably existent.* 

Dismissing, however, all psychological explanations, which 
are allowable here only as being needed to meet a psychological 
objection, and returning to the purely abstract view of the matter, 
we see — firs^^ that belief is fundamental, and that the invariable 
existence of a belief is our highest warrant for it; second, that we 
can ascertain the invariable existence of a belief only as we ascer- 
tain the invariable existence of anything else, by observing whether 
imder any circumstances it is absent from the place in which it 
occurs; third, that the effort to conceive the negation of a belief is 
the looking in the place in which it occurs, (viz., after its antece- 
dents,) and observing whether there are any occasions on which it 
is absent, or can be made absent, and fourth, that when we fail to 
find such occasions — when we perceive that the negation of the 
belief is inconceivable — we have all possible warrant for asserting 
the invariability of its existence ; and, in asserting this, we 
express alike our logical justification of it, and the inexorable 
necessity we are under of holding it. Mean what we may by 
the word truth, we have no choice but to hold that a belief which 
is proved^ by the inconceivableness of its negation, to invariably 
exist, is true. We have seen that this is the assumption on which 
every conclusion whatever ultimately rests. We have no other 
guarantee for the reality of consciousness, of sensations, of per- 


* The reader must be warned against the confusion that may arise from the 
double sense in which the word belief is commonly employed, and in which we, 
too, have been obliged to employ it. Men habituauy express a belief in a thing, 
and at other times they call the thing believed, a behef. We have given the 
word two parallel meanings ; using it in the one case to describe the persistence 
of a state of consciousness, and in the other a persistent state of constnousness* 
The context will, in each case, show in which sense it is to be understood. 
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sonal existence ; we have no other guarantee for anjr axiom ; we 
have no other guarantee for any step in a demonstration* Hence^ 
as being taken for granted in every act of the understanding, it 
must be regarded as the Universal rostulate. 

§ 6. An appeal to this Universal Postulate as an absolute 
warrant for any conviction may still, however, bo objected to, on 
the ground that as it has on past occasions proved an insufficient 
warraiit, it may prove so again. Beliefs that once were shown 
by the inconceivableness of their negations to invariably exist, 
have since been found untrue. And as beliefe that now possess 
this character may some day share the same fate, the test is 
clearly not an infallible one. 

There is, doubtless, force in this argument, though not so 
much as at first appears. As we hinted when |pmmenting on 
his position, the evidence cited by Mr. Mill, to show that 
inconceivable things may yet be true, is not strictly applicable 
evidence. There is a wide difference in nature between the 
cases in which the test has been found fallacious, and those in 
which we may regard it as trustworthy — a difference arising from 
the relative complexities of , the conceptions involved. When, 
on receiving a sensation, the subject of it finding himself unable 
to conceive that he is not receiving it, asserts that he is receiving 
it, it is clear that he deals only with one state of consciousness 
of which he simply recognises the continued existence. On the 
other hand, those Greek philosophers referred to by Mr. Mill, 
who could not credit the existence of antipodes,” who were 
unable to conceive, in opposition to old association, the force of 
gravity acting upwards instead of downwards,” and who, there- 
fore, denied that there could be men on the other side of the 
earth — were dealing with many states of consciousness and with 
the connexions between them. There entered into their proposi- 
tion the concepts, Earth, man, distance, position, force, and the 
various relations of these to each other. Evidently, then, these 
cases differ so widely, that what may be a legitimate test in the 
first, may be an illegitimate one in the second. We must dis- 
tinguish between those appeals to the Universal Postulate in 
which the act of thought is decomposable^ and those in which it 
is undecomposable. In proportion as the number of concepts 
which a proposition involves is great,* and the mental transitions 
from concept to concept arc numerous, the fallibility of the test 
will increase ; ^d will do this because the formation of the beliqf 
is separable into many steps^ each of which involves the postulate* 

And here, indeed, we get hold of the clue which leads us out 
of this logical maze. Let it be granted, that a belief which 
invariably exists, though the most certain possible to us, is yet. 
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not necessarily true. « Let it be granted, that either from insuflSi- 
cient experience, or from non-agreement between the subjective 
and the objective, the inconceivable and the impossible may not 
correspond even within our mental range. Let it be granted, that 
for the validity even of a single undecomposable act of thought, 
the Universal Postulate is an imperfect warrant. Let all this, 
we say, be granted. Still, be the test fallible or not, the pro- 
bability of error in any inference will increase in proportion to 
the number of times the truth of the test has been assumed in 
arriving at it. If the postulate be uniformly valid, it must yet 
happen, that as we are liable to mental lapsus^ we shall occar 
sionally think we have its warrant when we have not ; and in 
each case the chances of our having. done this will vary directly 
as the number of times we have claimed its warrant If the 
postulate be not uniformly valid, then a farther source of error 
is introduced, %e effects of which vary in the same ratio. 
Hence, on either supposition, it follows that that must be the 
most certain conclusion, at which, starting from the postulate 
itself, we arrive by the fewest assumptions of the postulate. 

We instinctively recognise this fact in our ordinary modes of 
proof. We hold it more certain that 2 and 2 make 4, than that 
5-f-7-f64‘94-8 make 35. We find that every fresh 
assumption of the postulate involves some risk of error; and, 
indeed, where the calculation is extremely intricate, and the 
assumptions therefore extremely numerous, our experience 
teaches us that the probability that there has been a wrong 
assumption is greater than the probability that there has not. 
So too in argument. We lose faith in a long series of steps, 
however logical they may seem, unless we can test the inference 
by appeal to fact — that is, unless we can get at the inference by a 
sin^e use of the postulate, 

Do we not here then discern a rigorous test of the relative 
validity of conflicting conclusions? Not only as judged instinc- 
tively, but as judged by a fundamental logic, thatmmthe the most 
certain conclusion which involves the postulate the fewest times. We 
find that under any circumstances — whether the postulate be 
uniformly true or not, this must hold good. Here, therefore, we 
have a method of ascertaining the respective values of all 
inferences. 

Let us by the help of thife method examine some of the lead- 
ing systems of pliilosophy. 

§ 7. The Idealism of Berkeley, in common if#lth all kindred 
systems of thought, is obviously, when regarded from our present 
stand-point, open to the criticism that it consists of a series of 
propositions, no one of which possesses greater certainty than the 
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single proposition which it sets out to disprove. Not to rest in 
this general statement of the objection, however, let us consider 
its application in detail, 

If^is an awkward fact, that Idealism cannot state its case with- 
out assuming Realism by the way. Erase from its argument all 
terms implying the objective reality of things, and its argument 
falls to pieces. Instance in illustration of this a passage from the 
first of Berkeley’s Dialogues. 

Philmous. Then, as to sounds, what must we think of them ? Are 
they accidents really inherent in external bodies, or not ? 

That they^ inhere not in the sonorous bodies, is plain from 
hence \ because a bell, stinick in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, 
sends forth no sound. The air, therefore, must be thought th.e subject 
of sound. 

PM. What reason is there for that, Hylas % 

“ HyL Because, when any motion is raised in the a||r, we perceive a 
sound, greater or lesser, in proportion to the air’s motion ; but, without 
some motion in the air, we never hear any sound at all. 

“PM. And granting that we never hear a sound but when some 
motion is produced in the air, yet I do not see how you can infer, from 
thence, that the sound itself is in the air.” 

If now we demur to the many obvious assumptions of Realism 
which this reasoning involves, and insist on Berkeley re-stating 
it, without taking for granted anything save the existence of 
mind and ideas, he cannot do so. Let the words that stand for 
objective realities be supposed to stand for our ideas of them, and 
the argument becomes meaningless. If it be said that these 
objective realities are but hypothetically assumed for the purpose 
of meeting an opponent, it is replied that this cannot be, for 
Berkeley’s reas(mings are in truth his justification of Idealism to 
his own mind; and if he could justify Idealism to his own mind 
without making these assumptions, he could show us the way. 
How, then, can his argument be valid ? An assumption may be 
legitimate if the reasoning based on it, by bringing out a result 
congruous with known truths, prove the assumption true. But 
what if the reasoning prove the assumption false, whilst the very 
terms of the reasoning presuppose its truth? We do, indeed, in 
mathematics assume a certain number to be the answer to a given 
question, and on this assumption legitimately base an argument 
which, by ending in an absurdity, disproves the assumption. In 
such case, however, the successive steps do not become possible 
only by the truth of the number assumed ; for they may be as 
well gone through with any other number. But if the argument 
ended in proving that there was no such thing as number, it 
would do what Berkeley's argument does. It would base upon a 
tbing^s existence the proof of its non-existence. • 
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This reasoning in dialogue offers, indeed, great facilities for 
gaining a victory* When you can put into an adversely mouth 
Just such replies and admissions as fit your purpose, there is little 
difficulty in reaching the desired conclusion. Throughout||he 
discussion, Hylas repeatedly assents to things which on hisopjio- 
nent’s own principles he should not have assented to. Thus, 
shortly after the outset, Philonousy with the view of proving the 
purely subjective character of heat, obtains from Hylas the admis- 
sion, that an ‘‘ intense degree of heat is a very great pain.*’ He 
then asks — ** Is your material substance a senseless being, or a 
being endowed with sense and perception?’ to which Hylas 
replies — It is senseless, without doubt.” ‘^Tt cannot, therefore, 
be the subject of pain,” continues Philonous. ** By no means,” 
rejoins Hylas. And Philonous then goes on to argue, that as an 
intense heat is a pain, and as a pain cannot exist in a senseless 
material substafce, it follows that an intense heat can exist only 
in a perceiving mind. But what right has Hylas to make the 
answers he does ? The argument sets out with the position that 
sensible things are the only things we certainly know; these 
sensible things are defined as the things we immediately per- 
ceive by the senses and Philonous^ resolutely ignoring every- 
thing else, says : — Whatever other qualities, therefore, you' 
speak of, as distinct from these, I know nothing of them.” Had 
HylaSy as he should have done, taken the same ground, the dia- 
logue would have run thus : — 

Phil. Is material substance a senseless being, or a being en- 
dowed with sense and perception ? 

Hyl. I cannot say. 

Phil. How do you mean you cannot say ? 

Hyl. I mean that, like you, I know nothing” of any qualities 
of bodies save those I immediately perceive by the senses ; and I 
cannot immediately perceive by the senses whether material sub- 
stance is senseless or not. 

Phil. But you do not doubt that it is senseless? 

Hyl. Yes; in the same way that you doubt my external reality 
— doubt whether I am anything more than one of your ideas. 
Did we not, at the beginning, Philonous, distinguish between 
things known immediately and things known mediately ? 

PM. Yes. 

Hyl. Did you not make me admit that sensations are the only 
sensible things ; that is, the only things immediately perceived ; 
and that I cannot know the causes of these sensations imme- 
diately, but can only know them mediately by reasoning? 

mi. I did. 

Hyl And your whole argument is an attempt to show that 
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these thii^ which I know mediately "these things^ whose 
existence 1 infer as the causes of my sensations* do not exist at 
all. 

Phih True. 

HyL How, then, can you put any trust in my reply, when I 
either say that matter is sensitive, or that it is not sensitive ? The 
only sensitiveness that I can immediately perceive is my own. 

Phil You knpw that 1 am sensitive. 

Hyh Yes, but how ? I see you tuyn when spoken to, and 
shrink when burned ; from such facts, joined with my personal 
experiences, I infer that you are sensitive as I am ; and if you 
must have an answer to your question, I infer that matter is not 
sensitive, because it shows no such signs. 

Phil Well. I 

Hyl Weill do you not see that if you adopt this answer your 
whole reasoning is vitiated ? You set out to disprove a certain 
portion of my mediate knowledge. To do this, you now 
from me another portion of my mediate knowledge, as you havii 
already asked several, and will, I suppose, ask more. You are 
combining these many portions of mediate knowledge, and will 
draw from them a conclusion ; and this conclusion — this piece of 
doubly mediate knowledge, you will, I suppose, offer to rne in 
place of the mediate knowledge you would disprove. Certainly 
1 shall reject it I demand that every link in your argument shall 
consist of immediate knowledge. If but one of them is an inference, 
and not a thing immediately perceived by sense,” I shall say 
that your conclusion has the same uncertainty with this that you 
combat, plus the uncertainty attendant on all argument. Nay, 
indeed, were every step in your demonstration a piece of imme- 
diate knowledge, 1 should argue that as the inference you drew 
was but mediate knowledge, it could have no greater warrant 
than the adverse one.- As it is, however, your inference, as 
judged by your own principles, has incomparably less warrant. 

Space permitting, it might be argued at length that Berkeley 
confounds the having a sensation with the knoioledge of having a 
semation. Unconsciously doing homage to the principle that 
the fewer times the Universal Postulate is assumed, the more 
certain is the conclusion, he professes to recognise that only 
which is immediately perceived — that which involves but one 
assumption of the postulate, and declines to recognise the me- 
diate perqeptionsswhich involve it more than once. Yet what 
he starts with as primary and unquestionahle facts belong to this 
last class. Whilst the reception of a sensation may be a simple 
undeco mposable mental act, to observe the reception of a sensatiot^ 
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is decidedly a composite one. The knowledge of having a sensa- 
tioD» so far from being an act of immediate consciousness^ pre* 
supposes a much involved process. It presupposes a synthesis of^ 
those ideas constituting the notion of personal identity, and 
then a recollection of how that personal identity has just been 
affected. Or, to state the position in another form — It is ii3y)os- 
sible for any one to know he has a sensation without self-con- 
sciousness becoming an element of his thought. Self-conscious- 
ness, however, can never be known immediately, but only by 
recollection. No one can be conscious of what he is^ but only of 
what he was a moment since. That which thinks can never be 
the object of direct contemplation, seeing that to be this it must 
become that which is thought of, not that which thinks. It is 
impossible to be at the same time that which regards and that 
which is regarded. We never can be Uierally self-conscious, but 
can only know at each instant what we were the instant before ; 
and can but infer present existence from the cognition of exist- 
ence just past. And if self-consciousness cannot be immediate 
knowledge, nothing can be immediate knowledge into which 
self-consciousness enters as one concept. Therefore, the know- 
Jedge of having sensations cannot be immediate knowledge. 
Were the consciousness of sensations the same thing as the con- 
sciousness of receiving sensations, Berkeley’s first step would be 
unassailable. As it is, however, the assumption on which his 
whole argument rests, is open to the same criticism lliat he him- 
self passes on the adverse assumption ; namely, that it is not a 
perception, but a synthesis of perceptions, 

But the true answer to Idealism — the answer of which the 
foregoing must be regarded as adumbrations — is involved in the 
answer to Scepticism, to which let us now turn. 

§ 8. Hume’s doubts as to the validity of reason, should have 
led him not to a state of suspense, but to an entire rejection of 
all his conclusions. Such a course might be proved logically 
necessary, even from his own point of view. Let us, however, 
suppose him to be in possession of the views above advanced, and 
then observe the course his scepticism must take. 

I doubt whether my subjective beliefs have any objective 
basis ; that is, when 1 have an impression, I have no proof that 
there is anything external causing it ; that is, thoi^h I cannot 
for a moment rid myself of the belief that thj^re is something, 
yet there may be nothing. But how do 1 know that there may be 
nothing ?” 

Reason tells me so.” 

But if, when I say — ‘ It is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be,’ I say so because I have an invariably existent 
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belief to that effect — a belief proved to invariably ea^ist by my 
inability to conceive its negation; and if, ^vhen I draw a conclu- 
sion from this logical aphorism, I do so by saying that if the 
aphorism be true, I have a similarly indestructible belief that my 
deduction is true ; then it follows that all my reasoning consists 
in concluding those things to be true in which I have an inde- 
structible belief— a beliet proved indestructible by my inability to 
conceive its negation.” 

But I have just this kind of belief in an external world. 
Now that I am looking at the table, I find that by no. effort, how- 
ever violent, can I conceive that the table is an impression in me 
and not a thing outside of me. I can make a verbal proposition 
to that effect, but I am quite incapable of making my thoughts 
respond to it Whilst looking atoay from the table, I can vaguely 
conceive that the fact miyht be so; but whilst looking at the 
table, I feel it •tterly impossible to conceive that the fact 
is so.” 

Evidently, then, my conviction that there is an external 
world has the same warrant ^ every step in my argument has — 
is simply arrived at by an argument of one step^^ 

Ilence to conclude that there is no proof of an external world 
is to reason my way to the conclusion that reason is fallacious. 
But if reason be fallacious, then the reasoning by which I prove 
the fallacy of reason is itself fallacious. Then reason is not 
fallacious. Then its Inferences respecting the fallacy of reason 
are true. And so on perpetually.” 

It results, therefore, from ray position, that It is impossible 
to decide whether reason is fallacious or not fallacious.” 

Be it which it may, however, it is clear that my scepticism 
is not logically justifiable. If reason be not fallacious, then is 
the single-stepped argument whieh proves the existence of 
objects, valid. If it be fallacious, then it is manifestly impossible 
to shake an argument of one step by an argument of many 
steps.” 

Leaving general statements of the case, and setting ourselves 
to consider it fundamentally, we find that the whole question at 
issue resolves itself into this — Which is the more certain, the 
existence of objects or the existence of impressions and ideas ? 
Possibly some of the foregoing considerations may have led the 
reader to suspect that Philosophy has after all given a wrong 
answer to this question. If so, they will have prepared the way 
for an examination into the relative validity of our beliefs in sub- 
jective and objective things, as tested by the number of times the 
Universal Postulate is assumed in arriving at each belief respec- 
tively. And, to avoid reasoning in a circle, he will see the pro- 
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priety of sweeping his mind clear of hypotheses, so that, freed 
from all disturbing influences, it may be brought to bear afresh 
upon the facts. 

Having as far as possible done this, let him contemplate an 
object — this book, for instance. Resolutely refraining froni 
theorizing, let him now say what he finds. He finds that his 
consciousness is filled with the existence of the book. Does 
there enter into this state of his consciousness any notion about 
sensations? No; he finds that such notion, solar from being 
contained in his consciousness, has to be fetched from elsewhere, 
to the manifest distnrbanc^e of his then state of consciousness. 
Does he perceive that the thing he is conscious of is an image of 
the book? Not at all ; so little does his consciousness know of 
any image, that it is only by remembering his metaphysical 
readings that he can suppose such image to exist. So long as he 
refuses to translate the facts into any hypothec, he feels that he 
is conscious of the book, and not of an impression of the book — 
of an objective thing, and not of a subjective thing, lie feels 
that the sole content of his consciousness is the book considered 
as an external reality. He feels that this recognition of the 
book as an external reality is a simple indivisible act. Whether 
originally separable into premisses and inference or not (a ques- 
tion which he manifestly cannot here entertain! he feels that 
this act is undecomposable. And, lastly, he feels that, do w^hat 
he will, he cannot reverse this act — he cannot, whilst contem- 
plating the book, believe that it is non-existent — he cannot con- 
ceive that where he sees it there is nothing. Hence, whilst he 
continues looking at the book, his belief in it as an external 
reality possesses the highest validity possible. It has the direct 
guarantee of the Universal Postulate; and it a'^sumes the Uni- 
versal Postulate only once. 

Possibly he will object that thougl^ this belief apparently 
involves but one assumption of the postulate, it really involves 
two — that he not only postulates the object, but that in doing so 
postulates himself. Doubtle.ss if his thought ^is — I know 
the book exists, he postulates himself as well as the object. But 
his primary thought is simply — ®‘The book exists;’’ and his own 
being is no more postulated in that thought than it is in these 
words which express it. Sir William llamilton does indeed 
assert that we are conscious of subject and object in the same 
indivisible moment of intuition ;” but as was hinted in passing, this 
assertion will not be uniformly assented to; and ft here becomes 
needful to assign reasons for dissenting from it. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the time during which any one 
state of cbnsciousncss continues uninterrupted is so brief that it 
is impossible to distinctly identify it. These words, though sue- 
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casaively occupying the reader’s mind as symbols, are yet so 
instantaneously followed by their meanings that their symbolism 
passes unobserved. Moreover, whilst recognising and inter- 
preting them his mind is rapidly taking note of other things-^of 
the paper they are printed on, of his hands, of other parts of his 
body within view, of the sensations that periodically lead him to 
change his posture, and of the sounds and movements going on 
around him. Manifestly were there no other evidence it might, 
on the one hand, be argued as before, that some of the phe- 
tiomena thus rapidly succeeding one another must be very liable 
to be mistaken for simultaneous ones ; whilst, on the other hand, 
it might be reasonably inferred that as the more observable facts 
of consciousness form a series, so do the less observable ones ; 
and that strictly no two things can be present to consciousness 
at the same instant, or known “ in the same indivisible moment 
of intuition.” 

When wc turn from ordinary circumstances to extraordinary 
ones we obtain sufficiently clear indications of the fact that the 
consciousness of objective existence is accompanied by an uncon- 
sciousness of subjective existence. Let the thing perceived be 
a very astonishing one, and the observer becomes perceptibly 
oblivious of himself. Our ordinary language recognises this 
fact. We say of such an one that he is absorbed in contem- 
plation, lost in wonder, has forgotten himself ; and we describe 
him as afterwards returning to himself, recollecting himself. From 
a deeply interested spectator who is so far possessed by his per- 
ception as not to hear what is said to him, up to the stupiiied 
victim of an impending catastrophe, may be seen all grades of 
this state. Under this last and extreme degree of it persons are 
killed, fromnhe inability to recover their self-consciousness in 
time to avoid danger. Even those who, in such case, arc not 
completely paralyzed, inanifest much the same mental state ; for 
it frequently happens *at they are wounded without knowing 
it, and they are generally surprised to hear afterwards what they 
did whilst in peril— a fact proving that their actions were 
automatic rather than conscious. Probably most on beidfg 
reminded of these truths will be able to recall the perceptible 
period, during wffiich a startling sight or sound occupies con- 
sciousness to the exclusion of the idea of self; and all who do 
this will see that an ordinary perception as well as an extraor- 
dinary one, must, while it lasts, exclude the idea of self, but 
that it lasts too short a time to admit of the exclusion being 
observed. 

The strongest reason, however, for asserting that the subject is 
not postulated in perceiving an object, is, that the subject can be 
known only by, regarding itself as an object. All notion of self 
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consists either in the impressions of self received through the 
senses and in recollections and combinations of them (in which 
case there can b%no notion of self when the first perception is 
pceived); or else it is an s»suined something by which these 
impressions &c. arc contemplated, but which, as it cannot con- 
template itself directly, can know itself only by contemplating 
its past acts — can know itself only by the objective registry 
which it has just left of itself. On either hypothesis self can 
be known only as an object. Hence, to say that consciousneM 
of subject and object is simultaneous is to say that in perceiving 
one object we necessarily perceive another object ; which seems 
alike a gratuitous and an improbable assumption. 

Thus there is good ground for the belief that the cognition of 
the non-ego does not involve a simultaneous cognition of the 
ego — ground which is strengthened by the remembrance that we 
can express cognition of objective being in words that involve 
no assertion of subjective being (the book exists), which we 
could not do did the one conception involve the other — and 
ground yet further strengthened by the consideration that we 
can perfectly well conceive an object to remain in existence 
after our own annihilation, which it would be impossible to do if 
the cognition of subject and object were simultaneous and conse^ 
qnently inseparable. Farther inquiry therefore serves to confirm, 
rather than to shake, the direct verdict of consciousness — that 
the cognition of an object as an external reality is an undecom- 
posable mental act involving the Universal Postulate once only. 

Turn we now to the hypotheses which serve as fulcra for the 
attempted overthrow of Kealism, beginning, as we may properly 
do, with Hypothetical Realism — the comparatively unassuming 
one firom which the others have sprung, but whose prftcntage they 
have in their high pretensions found it convenient to ignore. 

No one can form any conc^tion of y|e representative hypo- 
thesis without abandoning his first cem’e ot consciousness, in 
which he is simply percipient, and taking up another position, 
Ifom which to inspect the act of percipience. A spectator 
gazing at a fire is simply conscious of the fire ; if you tell him he 
cannot know the fire, but merely his sensation of a fire, he can 
realize your meaning only by regarding both the fire and himself 
as objects, and observing how the one affects the other. What 
now IS involved in this proceeding ? He postulates the fire ; he 
postulates himself; and he postulates the relation between these. 
In his original state of percipience, not only does his cognition 
of the fire seem immediate and undecomposable, but he cannot 
even conceive that it may be a compound co^ition, without 
going much out of his way to do so. Whereas in this state to which 
you bring him, not <mly does the alleged representative cognition 
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seem at once decomposable into three things, but he cannot even 
conceive it without the three things. In one case he cannot 
by any eifort use the postulate more than oncer in the other, he 
cannot by any effort avoid using it three times. ^ 

Thus too is it with Absolute Idealism* Idealism assumes that 
minds are entities, that ideas are entities, and that ideas* exist in 
minds. Even supposing that it has the guarantee of the Uni- 
versal Postulate for each of these, yet, as involving them all, its 
woposition has three times the liability to error possessed by the 
fiboposition it sets out to disprove. Let it be granted that its 
belief — mind is an entity, is a belief proved by the inconceiv- 
ableness of its negation to invariably exist (which is not the fact ; 
for mind is conceivable as not an entity, but a process ) ; let it be 
granted that it has the like authority for the belief — ideas are 
entities (which is not the fact; for ideas are conceivable •as phases 
of the process^ mind) ; and let it be granted, that for its belief 
— ^ideas exist in mind, it has this same highest warrant (which is 
not the fact ; for it is conceivable that ideas are not in mind but 
are mind) — ^let it he granted, we say, that each of these beliefs is 
indisputable, still. Idealism stands in the position of being unable 
to frame its hypothesis without thrice making an assumption 
which the adverse hypothesis makes but once. 

At first sight, the scepticism of Hume, by not asserting 
the existence of mind, escapes this difficulty. But the escape 
is apparent only. In reality, flume makes even more assumptions 
than Berkeley does. He sets out by saying, that our perceptions 
resolve themselves into impressions and ideas; and on this divi- 
sion all his reasoning hinges. Obviously, did he merely postu- 
late these two things, the foundation of his argument would be 
less certain than the undecomposable belief he calls in question. 
But he artfully postulates more than two things, without seeming 
to do so. ^ For what is contained in the concept — ^an impression? 
Translate the word intli thought, and there are manifestly in- 
volved a thing impressing and a thing impressed. It is impos- 
sible to attach any idea to the word save by the help of these 
other ideas. Without contending at length, as we might, that 
our conceptions of things impressing and things impressed are 
gained by seeing bodies act upon each other, and that we cannot 
realize tnese conceptions without assuming the objectivity of such 
bodies — without dwelling upon the illegitimacy of an argument 
which assumes that there are impressions, and then goes on to 
show that there are neither things impressing nor things imr 
pressed, and which thus taking the abstract for its fulcrum, pro- 
poses to overset the concrete from which it is abstracted, — with- 
out dwelling upon this, it suffices our present purpose to remark, 
that unless Hume postulates the three things — the impression. 
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the impressing, and the impressed, his reasoning is meaningless 
from the very beginning. Unless its constituent words are the 
signs of though^, an argument is a mere game of symbols. 
Kefrain from reUKering your terms into ideas, and you may reach 
any conclusion whatever. The whole is equal to its part, is a 
proposition that may be quite comfortably entertained so long as 
neither wholes nor parts are imagined. If, then, Hume’s argu- 
ment claim to be anything more than a string of logical forms 
containing no substance, its first terra — an impression, must Ite 
used only as the representative of a definite concept ; and ilw 
such definite concept can be formed without two other things— 
the impressing and the impressed — being involved. The existence 
of ideas being further involved as an essential part of Hume’s 
premisses, it results that (saying nothing about the assumed rela^^ 
tion between impressions and ideas) he postulates four things to 
the one thing postulated by Realism. 

So that, even did these idealist, sceptical, and other kindred 
theories require no long chains of syllogisms to get from their 
premisses to conclusions at variance with Realism — were their 
conclusions immediately, instead of remotely, consequent on the 
premisses — they would still be placed in the dilemma that their 
respective assumptions are three and four times more liable to 
error than the assumption they dispute. 

As a last resort it will perhaps be urged, that the proposition 
of Realism is still an inference, and not an intuition — tnat our 
notion of the externality of things is not immediate, but involves 
a synthesis. The first reply is, that we cannot possibly know that 
our notion of their externality is a synthesis, with anything like 
the certainty with which we can know that their externality is 
real. As the reasoning employed to prove the synthetic nature 
of the realistic belief, is itself a synthesis of a highly complicated 
kind, whilst the synthesis of Realism is one of the simj)lcst pos- 
sible — so simple as to have become orgsfcic — ^it follows that any 
such objection to Realism is, like its many kindred ones, self- 
destructive; it repeatedly assumes the validity of that whose 
validity it questions. The second reply is, that all knowledge 
whatever involves* synthesis ; and that no metaphysical hypothesis 
can be framed without a more complex synthesis than that re- 
quired W Realism. Instance the proposition— Ideas exist in 
mind. Here are three syntheses. An idea is a general word 
applicable to any state of consciousness, and, as we see in the 
endd, comes to have a meaning only after the putting together 
of many experiences. Mind is a synthesis of states of consci- 
ousness — is a thing we cau form no notion of without xe-^member- 
xe^collectinff some of our mental acts. Every conception of 
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relation is a s3^nthesis — that of inclusion being one. The child 
is enabled to recognise one thing as in another, by a series of 
observations similar to, and simultaneous with, ^those that teach 
it the externality of things ; and until these dbservations have 
been generalized, the proposition that ideas arc in minds must 
be unthinkable. Thus, then, each of the words idea^ mind^ 
involves a synthesis ; and the proposition — Ideas exist in mind, 
is a synthesis of syntheses. Passing from the assumptions of 
Idealism to its argument, it might be shown that each of its 
♦yllogisms is a synthesis of sjmtheses; and that its conclusion, 
reached by putting together many syllogisms, is a synthesis of 
syntheses of syntheses. Instead, then, of the realistic belief 
being objectionable on the ground of its synthetic nature, its 
superiority is, that it is less open to this objection than any other 
belief which can be framed. 

The grossly fallacious character of every metaphysical doctrine 
at variance with ordinary credence, and of the scepticism which 
forms the logical outcome common to them all, will, however, 
from our present stand-point, be most vividly perceived on con- 
sidering the general aspect and pretension of their arguments, or 
rather of the sceptical argument regarded as a type of the class. 
For, granting the sceptic his premisses, and making no objection 
to his reasoning, what is the sum total of his achievement? 
Simply this; that by a long and involved series of steps he 
brings Realism’s belief in the existence of objects to a reductio 
ad abmrdum. But his conclusion that objects do not exist, 
Realism brings to a reductio ad ahsurdum by a single step. At 
best, then, he docs but offer a raany-stepped reductio ad ahsurdum 
in place of a single-stepped one. What, now, is the worth of 
such an offer? If the reductio ad ahsurdum afford valid proof, the 
beliefof Real ism is true. If it do not afford valid proof, what becomes 
of the sceptic’s argument ? Awkward as this dilemma looks, it 
will appear worse on remembering that every one of the many 
syllogisms by which scepticism reaches its goal, tacitly asstimes 
the validity of the reductio ad ahsurdum. Not only where Hume 
from time to time says, For ’tis evident,” and “ ’tis impossible 
to conceive,” &c., but in every successive sentence, in everything 
he asserts, in everything he denies, he takes for granted the infal- 
libility of the realist’s test. He cannot move a single step on 
the way to his own conclusion, without postulating that which 
disproves his conclusion. 

Scepticism, then, is reducible to this extreme predicament— 
that the assumption on which it founds its argument is less cer-^ 
tain than the assumption it sets out to disprove ; that each of the 
many steps in its argument is less certain (as involving a more 
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complex synthesis) then the single step of the adverse argument ; 
and that it cannot take any one of these many steps without 
endorsing that adverse argument 

§ 9. It is curious to see a doctrine which positively contradicts 
our primary inferences chosen as a refuge from another doctrine 
which sim^y doubts them. In the philosophy of Kant, however, 
this is done. Scepticism merely questions all things, and professes 
to decisively affirm nothing. Kantism, in anxiety to escape it, 
decisively affirms things contrary to universal belief That Space 
and Time are forms of sensibility” or “ subjective conditions of 
thought” that have no objective basis, is as repugnant to common 
sense as any proposition that can be framed. And to adopt this 
proposition instead of the one that we have no sufficient evidence 
of any objective existence, seems to be a preference of the 
greater evil to the less. 

Of the general criticisms that may be passed upon the hypo- 
thesis that Space and Time are conditions or forms of the ego, 
impressed by it on the non-ego in the act of perception, one is, 
that it gratuitously entails difficulties to avoid what are not diffi* 
culties. For if, in congruity with the ordinary belief, we suppose 
the non~ego to exist under certain universal conditions or forms, 
it will obviously follow that in being impressed upon the 
ego the non-ego must carry its universal conditions or forms 
along with it, and must generate in the ego corresponding con- 
ditions or forms that will be also universal. The facts, therefore, 
are quite explicable on the supposition that all knowledge is from 
experience. If, on the other hand, to explain these facts, it be 
assumed that the conditions belong to the egoy and the materials 
to the non-ego^ it results that the non-ego is unconditioned. But 
unconditioned existence is inconceivable. Consequently, it 
becomes impossible to conceive that there can be any non-ego at 
all. If it be replied that the hypothesis itself involves that we 
cannot conceive anything without impressing our own forms of 
thought upon it, and that therefore an unconditioned non-ego is 
by the hypothesis inconceivable,even though existent, the rejoinder 
is, that an existence of whicli we have no evidence, which we 
cannot conceive, and which it is impossible that we should con- 
ceive, is an existence we haveas strong a warrant for denying as 
we have for denying anything. 

On turning from the abstract to the concrete, this gratuitous 
making of difficulties is still more clearly seen. The fact on 
which Kant bases his assertion, that Space is a subjective form 
and not an objective reality — the fact, namely, that we can 
conceive the annihilation of bodies, but cannot conceive the 
annihilation of space — is a fact quite comprehensible on the 
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hypothms that all knowledge is from without. We know Space 
simply as an ability to contain things. Whatever other idea of it 
we seem to have is nothing more than a ^nthesis of oar expe- 
riences of this ability; and may be decomposed into such 
experiences. We can form no notion of Space without imagining 
dimensions. Our conceptions of it are made by abstracting^ 
from bodies their lengths and breadths, and putting these 
together by themselves in a more or less distinct way ; and 
evidently the conceptions thus formed can be essentially nothing 
but conceptions of an ability to contain bodies having such 
lengths and breadths. The further conceptions we gain by the 
focal adjustments of the eyes, and by the motions of the body 
and limbs, are manifestly built upon this ; and when analyzed 
yield nothing more than this. If, then, we know Space simply 
as an ability to contain things, the fact that we cannot conceive 
its annihilation, is quite accountable on the experience-hypo- 
thesis. Bodies we can conceive annihilated, because by 
evaporation, and by burning, we have seen them annihilated— 
annihilated, that is, to the senses. But the ability to contain 
bodies we cannot conceive annihilated because we have never 
known it absent. In all our experience that ability has remained 
constant ; and hence the conception of it is similarly constant in 
our minds. Evidently, then, our powerlessness to conceive the 
non-existence of Space requires no such hypothesis as that of 
Kant for its explanation. And we are, therefore, not obliged to 
take to the anomaly which that hypothesis presents; namely, 
that, though Space is a property of the ego^ yet we cannot con- 
ceive it to disappear when the ego disappears. 

Were it only that the experience-hypothesis explains all that 
the Kantian hypothesis is invented to explain, and does this 
without involving us in such insurmountable difficulties, its 
superiority woula be sufficiently marked. But it does more. It 
accounts for a certain peculiarity in our conceptions of Space, 
which the Kantian hypothesis does not account for ; this pecu- 
liarity being, that every conception of Space which can be formed 
by a single mental act is limited to such portion of Space as we 
can have experience of at one time. Let any one attempt to form 
an idea of the whole surrounding sphere of Space simultaneously, 
and he will find it impossible t0 do so. When standing up- 
right, he can very well conceive the hemisphere of Space 
extending in front of him; but he cannot in the same act of 
thought include the hemisphere of Space that is behind. On 
watching his mind, he will perceive that to think of the Space 
that is behind, he must become unconscious of the Space 
that is in front If to get rid of all perturbing circumf 
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stances, he mentally abolishes the Earth and all objects, and 
supposes himself in an infinite void, he will still find that 
the infinity at any moment occupying his imagination is the 
infinity extending on one side of him, and never the infinity on 
both sides. Now the Kantian hypothesis not only leaves this 
*fact unaccounted for, but is at variance with it ; for if Space be a 
form of thought, our conception of it should be simple, total, 
uniform, and altogether unrelated to external perception. 
Whereas, the experience hypothesis not only accounts for it, 
but involves it, as an inevitable deduction ; for if all knowledge 
is from without, the conception which we can by one act form 
of Space cannot exceed the perception which one act can give us 
of it. To the first theory the fact is an obstacle : to the second 
it is a confirmation. 

Passing from these general criticisms to the fundamental 
criticism, the first thing to be noticed is, that Kant does involun- 
tary homage to the Universal Postulate in assigning grounds for 
his dogma. Not to dwell upon the fact that his whole argument 
turns upon the existence of Space and Time, and that for the 
belief in their existence the Universal Postulate is his sole war- 
rant; and only observing, by the way, that the distinction he draws 
between these and other things, binges entirely upon con- 
ceivableness and inconceivableness, we go on to remarx, that he 
infers from our inability to conceive the annihilation of Space 
and Time, conjoined with our ability to conceive the annihi- 
lation of all o^her things — he irfers from these facts, that Space 
and Time are receptivities, subjective conditions and not objective 
realities. We can conceive bodies non-existent: Wfe cannot con- 
ceive Time and Space non-existent : therefore^ Time and Space are 
forms of thought. What now is the worth of his therefore’" ? At 
the best merely this; that given these premisses, there arises 
an indestructible belief in this conclusion. Our conceptions of 
Time and Space comporting themselves thus, the inference that 
they are subjective follows as a belief proved by the inconceiva- 
bleness of its negation to invariably exist. Only reminding the 
reader that, as above shown, it does not thus follow ; it is here to 
be observed, that, granting his whole position, Kant has no 
higher guarantee for his inference than the Universal Postulate. 
The thing must be so, he say4| and the entire meaning of this 
must” is, that no other thing can be conceived. 

. Having by implication assumed the validity of this canon of 
belief, whose warrant he wrongly supposes himself to have, what 
doe$ Kant do ? He forthwith asserts that which this canon denies, 
and denies that which this canon asserts. The subjectivity of 
Time and Space being, he alleges, irresistible as an inference^he 
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insists on it as a fact ; and to receive it as a fact involves two 
impossibilities — the forming of concepts of Time and Space as 
subjective forms, and the abolition of the concepts of Time and 
Space as objective realities. The truth is, that Kant’s proposition 
is both positively unthinkable in itself, and immediately involves 
a positively unthinkable consequence. ^ 

Consider, first, the thing affirmed — that Time and Space are 
subjective conditions of thought, or properties the ego* Is it 
possible to construct any concept answering to these words ? ot 
are they not simply groups of signs which seem to contain a 
notion, but which really contain none ? An attempt to construct 
the notion will qulcltly show that the last is the fact. Think of 
Space — of the tiling, that is ; not of the word. Now think of 
self — of that which is conscious. And then, having clearly 
realized these concepts, put the two together, and conceive the 
one asta property of the other. What results? Nothing but a 
conflict of two thoughts that cannot be united. It would be as 
practicable to imagine a round square. What, then, is the worth 
of the proposition ? As Mr. Mansel, himself a Kantist, says in 
his “ Prolegomena Logica — 

" A form of words uniting attributes not ])rescn table in an intuition, 
is not tlie sign of a thought, but of the negation of all thinking. Con- 
ception must thus be carefully distinguished, as well from mere ima- 
gination, as from a mere understanding of the meaning of words. 
(Joinhiiiations of attributes logically impossible may be expressed in 
language perfectly intelligible. There is no difficulty in understanding 
the meaning of the phrase Idlmear figare^ or iron-gold. The language 
is intelligible, though the object is iuconceivable.'’ 

If this be true, Kant’s proposition is empty sound. If, as Sir 
William Hamilton says, those propositions only are conceivable 
of which subject and predicate are capable of unity of representa^ 
tio?i, then is the subjectivity of Space inconceivable ; for it is 
impossible to bring the two notions, Space and property of ego, 
iito unity of representation. 

Such being the character of the proposition affirmed, consider 
now the character of the proposition which is, by implication, 
denied; viz., that Time and Space are objective realities. The 
negation of this proposition is as inconceivable as the affirmation 
of the other. Neither Kant nor ^y one else ever rid himself of 
the belief in the externality of ^ace. That conception of it 
which he describes as incapable of annihilation is the conception 
of it as an external non-ego ; and if this non-annihilability of the 
conception be appealed to as having any significance at all, it 
signifies the validity of the conception in its totality. In short, 
the belief in Space as an objective reality is a belief proved by 
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the inconceivableness of its negation to invariably exist ; and is, 
therefore, a belief having the highest possible certitude. And 
the same is manifestly true of Time. 

See then the position in which Kant stands. He assumes, 
that from our inability to annihilate Space and Time in thought, 
the inference that thej^are subjective necessarily follows — ^follows 
*a8 an inference, whose negation is inconceivable. But the infer- 
ence that they n^e subjective involves two inconceivable things. 
Kant’s proceeding, then, is essentially an assertion of two incon- 
ceivabilities in place of one. Recognising by implication the 
Universal Postulate, he, out of professed submission to its autho- 
rity, straightway twice denies its authority. He chooses a double 
impossibility to escape from a single one. Granting his assump- 
tion, therefore, his proposition is indefensible ; and when his 
assumption proves to be unwarrantable — when, as we have seen, 
the inference which he thinks necessary, turns out to J^e not 
necessary — the accumulated absurdity of his position becomes 
strikingly apparent. 

The systems of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, are manifestly 
open to parallel criticisms — criticisms, however, which, as being 
substantially repetitions of the foregoing, it is needless here to 
detail. 

§ 10. Do we not thus, then, reach the desired reconciliation 
between Philosophy and Common Sense ? We have seen, first, 
that the existence of beliefs is, in so far as our reasoning faculties 
are concerned, the fundamental fact; next, that beliefs which 
invariably exist are those which, both logically and of necessity, 
we must adopt; further, that those are invariably existent beliefs, 
of which we cannot conceive the negations; and lastly, that 
whether beliefs having this warrant be infallible or not, it must 
equally happen that the fewer times we assume the validity of 
such warrant in reaching any conclusion, the more certain must 
that conclusion be. These positions being granted, it inevitably 
results, as we have found, that the current belief in objects as 
external independent entities, has a higher guarantee than any 
otlier belief whatever — that our cognition of existence considered 
as noumenal has a certainty which no cognition of existence, consi- 
dered as phenomenal, can evjpr approach ; or, in other words — 
that, judged logically as well as instinctively, Realism is the only 
rational creed ; and that all adverse creeds are self-destructive. 

From our present point of view, not only does the seeming 
discordance oetween the verdicts of abstract and practical reason 
wholly disappear, but their verdicts explain each other. On the 
one hand, the extreme vividness and unconquerable strength of 
our common-sense convictions correspond with the extreme 
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brevity of the process by which each of them is arrived at; or, io 
other words — with the single assumption of the Universal Poslii« 
late which each of them involves. On the other hand, the 
shadowy and unconvincing character of metaphysical inferences 
corresponds with the extreme complexity of the arguments by 
which they are drawn ; that is — with the numerous assumptions 
of the Universal Postulate they severally imply. Thus our iuvop 
luntary adhesion to the first, and our inability to hold the last, 
answer to their respective claims as measured by the fundamental 
test of credibility. The instinct justifies the logic: the logic 
accounts for the instinct. It was hinted at the outset, that an 
inquiry into our knowledge by means of our knowledge must, if 
rightly conducted, be consistent in its results — that the analysis 
of Philosophy must agree with the synthesis of Gotnraon Sense. 
This we now find to be the fact ; not simply as shown in the coin- 
cidence of their conclusions, but as further shown in the rationale 
afforded by the one of the confidence felt by the other. 

Here, too, we may remark the identity of the illusion common 
to all metaphysical reasonings; the illusion, namely, that our 
cognition of logical necessity has a higher certainty than our 
cognition of anything else. Not recognising the fact, that for 
the validity of every step in an argument, w^e have no better 
guarantee than we have for an intuition of sense, but assuming, 
on the contrary, that whilst our simple perceptions of external, 
existences are fallible, our complex perceptions of internal 
co-existences are infallible — assuming this, men have sought to 
reach by reasoning a knowledge that transcends ordinary know- 
ledge. That it is possible by a chain of syllogisms to gain a 
conviction more positive than any conviction immediately derived 
from the senses, is the assumption which every metaphysical 
argument tacitly makes. The endeavour by one school to esta- 
blish an Ontology, and the assertion by another, that we cannot 
prove the existence of noumena, alike take for granted that 
demonstration has a validity exceeding that of infuition. To 
Common Sense, standing steadfastly on a given spot, the first 
says that there is a series of steps by which that spot may 
be arrived at; the second says that there is no such series; but 
they agree in saying, that until a series of steps has been gone 
through, Common Sense cannot stand on that spot at all. This 
superstition in mental dynamics lias a curious analogy to a 
current superstition in physical dynamics. Much as the me- 
chanic, familiar with the effects of levers, wheels, and pulleys, 
has come to attribute to them intrinsic powers, the metaphy- 
sician, struck wdth the results achieved through logical forms, 
ascribes a virtue to the forms themselves ; and as the one hopes 
by an arrangement of these levers, wheels, and pulleys, to 
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generate force, so does the other hope by some logical com- 
bination to evolve certainty. In both cases, however, the result 
is directly the reverse. As every additional part of a mechanical 
apparatus entails a loss of force, so does eveiy syllogism entail a 
loss of certainty. As no machine can produce an eflFect equiT 
valent to the moving power, so no argument can establish a 
conclusion equally certain with that primary knowledge from 
which all argument is derived. 

It remains but to notice Scepticism’s last refuge ; namely, the 
position that we can never truly know that things are as they 
seem ; and that whilst it may be impossible for us to think of 
them as otherwise, yet they may be otherwise. This position 
we shall find to be as logically inadmissible as it is practically 
unthinkable. For one of two things must be true of it : it must 
either admit of no justification by reason, or it must admit of 
some justification* If it admits of no justification by reason, 
then it amounts to a tacit negation of all reason. It posits 
that as possible which by its own admission can be entertained 
not as a conceivable proposition, but only as a verbally intelligible 
one ; and if it be allowable, without assigning grounds, to do 
this in the present case, it is allowable to do it in any case ; 
whence it will follow that every conclusion can be met by a 
counter conclusion which may be posited as possible; and all 
conclusions being thus rendered worthless, intelligence is abo- 
lished. If, on the other hand, reasons in justification of the 
position be assigned — if it be alleged that we cannot know that 
things are as they seem because we cannot transcend conscious- 
ness — then there is at once taken for granted the validity of that 
test whose validity is called in question. The Universal Postulate 
is assumed and denied in the same breath. As it has been more 
than once shown, the invariably existent belief, which is our 
warrant for asserting the reality of Matter, Space, and Time, is 
likewise our warrant, and our sole warrant, for every because; 
and to assAme the trustworthiness of this warrant in the one 
case for the purpose of proving its untrustworthiness in the other, 
is the climax of absurdity. Evidently, then, we cannot rationally 
entertain a thought at variance with these primary dicta of con- 
sciousness. It is impossible for us to take a single step towards 
invalidating them without committing a logical suicide. 
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Art. VIII. — The Progress of Russia. 

The Progress of Russia in the West^ Norths and Souths By 
David Urquhart. Second edition. London : Triibner and 
Co. 1853. 

A V AST subject here lies before us, treated by a man of ori- 
ginal mind, who has diligently amassed and systematized 
information which slips through the fingers of other men. 
Though we find him to be full of paradox, always obscure, often 
illogical, sometimes unjust even to extravagance, yet he sees 
things which most of us entirely overlook, and he may be an aid 
toward truth to all who will wisely use him. Mr. Urquhart has 
the merit of having first raised a clear and loud protest in favour 
df municipal, as distinguished from parliamentary institutions, 
and of having pointed to these as the preservative of freedom in 
Greece, even while she was pressed down under Turkish domi- 
nation. The history of Spain and France in the last quarter of 
a century, and the recent revelations from Hungary, have now 
made the whole topic of local as opposed to centralized executive 
and legislative rights more familiar to the English public. Mr. 
Urquhart’s political creed seems to be wholly based on this. 

With him, comtitution is a hated name,*’ which he unwil- 
lingly applies to the Provincial Diets of Denmark. His admi- 
ration of local freedom makes him sympathize with Hungary 
and with Turkey. Possibly, we may add, the same cause leads 
to his intense aversion for the Russian despotism which from 
the time of Ivan IV. radically destroyed, daring the barbarism 
of the people, those municipal institutions which have lifted all 
other people out of barbarism. Be this as it may, we do not say 
that he hates Russia too cordially. We believe wdth him, that 
her fraud and force is the vastest and deepest fountain of misery 
to all Europe, although we know not how to attribute to Russian 
intrigue either omniscience or omnipotence. 

Let a reasoner take what theory he pleases as to the causes, 
the facts and mode of Russian encroachment are such, that even 
the unreasoning multitude may justly be excited to attention, 
and may call upon their rulers for a total change of proceeding. 
The growth of a great inland royalty into an empire over neigh- 
bouring foreigners by direct war and conquest, is an alarming, 
but an intelligible phenomenon. When it assumes the same old- 
fashioned shape as that of the Ottoman power three centuries 
ago, all are forewarned and forearmed. But such a power acted 
dnly from without : its position was that of pure hostility, and 
rVoL LX. No. CXYIII.j-NEW Series, Vol. IV. No. H. 0 0 
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it was met by the universal systematic combination of all conti- 
^lental Christendom. Yet the dangers from it were comparatively 
superficial. No Ottoman ambassadors resided in the cities of 
Christendom ; no Ottoman parties were formed in the parlia- 
ments and cabinets : no Ottoman intermarriages entangled our 
dynasties, nor was Ottoman gold lavished in diplomacy, or on 
tne Christian press. Much less could the Mussulman make his 
conejuests by aid of Christian allies. He did not trust his own 
Christian subjects in his armies, and had no active aid, except 
occasionally from injured refugees. No great Christian govern- 
ments won provinces and awarded kingdoms to him by their arms 
or their diplomacy. In all these points lies the formidable 
nature of the Russian power. Since Peter the Great, her frontier 
has advanced by many hundred miles in the direction of Berlin, 
Vienna, and Constantinople ; but her more dangerous force is 
exerted within these capitals and their provinces, and upon more 
distant cabinets. She has torn Poland into pieces by aid of 
Prussia and Austria, and appropriated to herself by far the greater 

E art of the spoil. She has secretly allied with France, to enable 
er to wrest Finland from Sweden. Her influence has set up 
Prussia, as a power with straggling dominions not rightfully hers, 
and coveted by France, so as to force Prussia to lean upon the 
support of St. Petersburg. By intermarriages she has cemented 
her union with the throne of Berlin, and obtained near preten- 
sions to that of Denmark, Her intrigues stimulated the insur- 
rection of the Greeks against the Sultan. She has obtained by 
treaty the title of protector” of the Christian in Moldavia and Waf- 
lachia. She continues to foment every discontent in Turkey, as 
formerly in Poland. Under the specious doctrine of Pansclavismus, 
her emissaries act on the foolish ambition of the ruder Sclavonian 
populations, whether beneath the sway of Austria or of Turkey. 
With unsparing lavishness she organizes and supplies her diplo- 
matic agents, who arc a fixed and trained force, aiming cease- 
lessly from pne quarter of a century to another at definite ends, 
from which the mind of the administration has never occasion or 
motive to veer or waver. This diplomacy is almost wholly 
secret : secret treaties, differing from those public and avowed, 
are a part of the systematic agency. It is notorious that Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, at the peace of Tilsit, (June, 1807) added 
secret articles to the public treaty, which was ostensibly between 
Russia, France, and Prussia. By these articles Russia allowed 
France to seize upon Denmark and its fleet, w^hilc France allowed 
Russia to get Finland, on condition of Russia closing her ports 

S gainst England. In the next year, by the secret treaty of 
rfurt, the Czar is believed to have been permitted to appro- 
priate the Trans-Danubian provinces of Turkey, and Napoleon to 
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invade Spain. No one can for a moment suppose that these are 
singular and rare cases,* Despotic cabinets can keep their own 
counsel: their treaties do not need the ratification of parlia* 
ments^ and are not the less valid for their stealthmess. By a long 
course of consistent audacity, the Russian power has not only 
pushed its frontier to the sides of Germany, and converted the 
Black Sea and the Baltic into Russian lakes, but has at last made 
Austria, as well as Prussia, dependent upon the Czar, by helping 
the Austrian dynasty against the nation which had been its 
strength, — Hungary. No sooner is this achieved, than Russia 
hastens simultaneously to the twofold object of seizing the keys 
of the Baltic and the keys of the Black Sea; the former by the 
protocol of June, 1850, and treaty ’of May, 1852, to both of 
which the signature of England is appended, the latter by a 
daring invasion of the Daniibian principalities, as preliminary to 
a Turkish war. 

It is not difficult, in restrospect, to see how these results have 
been facilitated. Much has depended on the circumstance, 
that Russia entered European politics in so late a stage. For 
the last four centuries European action has been based, on the 
one hand, in the rivalry of France, England, and the llouse of 
Hapsburg, in its German and Spanish branches; and, on the 
other, in the rivalry of the Romish and the Protestant religions. 
Until the Treaty of Vienna had been signed, France appeared 
to all her immediate neighbours — and eminently to England — 
as the only enemy in the world. For nearly a century after the 
death of Peter the Great, Western Europe regarded Russia with 
more of scorn than alarm, as a half barbarous power, as a useful 
ally upon occasions, and a harmless enemy. During the great 
French war, England rejoiced in the growing strength of Russia. 
In 181)6, Mr. Fox, as Foreign Secretary, though eminently re- 
presenting that party in England which was least hostile to 
France, plainly declared to Napoleon, that the British govern- 
ment would conclude no peace except in conc^ with the 
Emperor of Russia.” About tlie same time, the influence of 
Sebastian!, French ambassador at Constantinople, so alarmed 
England, that she saw with pleasure a quarrel rise between 
the Sultan and the Czar; and no sooner did Turkey seek to 
France as her ally, than England declared war, and (still in 1,806) 


^ But rcccnfly, it is stated that Prince McncliikofT tried to impose a scert^C 
treaty on the Suitun, with the impudent threat of war if he dared to reveal it. 
Mr. Urquhart tells us of a secret treaty concocted Russia by the 

other powers, during the congress of Vienna; but that Russia, ever vigdaut, 
got scent of it, and dfected the escape of Napoleon from Elba, in order io 
make herself necessary to the allies. Unfortunately he does not indicate his 
sources of knowledge. 
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sent Admiral Duckworth to pass the Dardanelles, and threaten 
the bombardment of Constantinople. The Sultan forced our 
admiral to a precipitate and ignominious flight; but meanwhile, 
Russia reaped a .harvest of power by a successful campaign on 
the Danube. Thus, in 1806, she was helped onward by 
England. In 1807 and 1808, she in turn gained goodwill and 
concessions from France; an(Win the latter part of the war, 
Austria and Prussia naturally believed that their only permanent 
safety against France lay in the support of Russia. 

In 1812, (observes Mr. Urquhart, p. 293,) Turkey had the 
raportunity of recovering all the ground she had lost; but 
England, who only thought of the w'ar with France, induced her 
to sign the treaty of Bucharest. By it Russia got possession of 
nearly a half of Moldavia, and reached the Pruth.” In the 
general peace, so eager were we to gratify Russia, that we not 
only acquiesced in her third partition of ^^oland, and invasion of 
the crown of the fragmentary Poland which remained ; but, in 
order to evade the necessity of her restoring Finland to Sweden, 
we violently — by a threat of war within forty-eight hours — rent 
away Norway from Denmark^ and bestowed it as recompence” 
on Sweden. With such a state of European feeling no occult 
causes of Russian exaltation are needed. 

But this is not all. During the very period of Russian en- 
croachment, England herself had also become, beyond the limits 
of Europe, an encroaching, usurping, imperial power; and our 
crown and parliament, however disdainful of a lowborn Corsican 
upstart, were lull of sympathy for imperial dynasties, and 
insincere in tlic support of popular liberties, by which alone 
Austria and Prussia could have been strengthened. George the 
Third had made war against the just liberties of our American 
colonies, and the equal rights of Ireland to England, in India, 
the arms of the Company had won, and the British Crown had 
accepted, an unrightful despotism over a foreign people, who 
were wholljL unreconciled to our rapacity, exclusiveness, and 
ignorance, ^o a cabinet thus wielding irresponsible power over 
its foreign dependencies, secret diplomacy was natural and neces- 
sary ; nor have we been able to evade the consequence, that we 
are liable to lose by the incapacity or vacillation of our ministers 
whatever advantages are hardly earned by war. Here we touch 
most closely on Mr. Urquhart’s immediate topic. He believes 
that England is no exception to the statement, that Russia has 
a spy and an agent in every cabinet; biu before admitting, on 
mere ciicum|tantial evidence, so odious an imputation against 
any individual, we must surely consider whether existing 
notorious causes do not suffice for the results. We despise the 
folly of Spaniards, who, with raw levies, insisted on fighting 
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pitched battles against French veteran armies and generals; yet 
our diplomatists commit the very same fatuity, in engaging with 
those of Russia. Each minister in turn deludes himseUi as a 
youth in a gambling-house, who ventures to play against old 
hands. Lords Palmerston and Aberdeen may indeed think it 
insulting to be told that they are incompetent to match Russian 
astuteness ^ but in truth this is not a mere personal (question — 
it rises out of the whole position of an English ministry, who 
fight unarmed against the armed. Our crown and its ministers 
have the initiative of w^ar, and peace, and treaties; but they 
cannot get the sinews of war without parliament, nor carry on a 
war which exceeds one campaign without the goodwill of the 
nation. Russian ministers are not thus hampered. With our 
cabinets, the most important function of parliament consists iu 
making and unmaking ministers; and since the secrecy main- 
tained renders it impossible for the nation to understand foreign 
affairs until they liave taken the broad aspect of war, parliament 
feels no interest in any of the more distant consequences of 
foreign diplomacy. If our minister blockades Athens, or 
Naples, in however just a quarrel, he annoys our merchants 
severely, and himself suffers from their enmity ; but if he were 
to sign away the Sound and the Dardanelles to an infant son of 
the Czar, the English nation would be unmoved, because the 
mischiefs of such a treaty are only in distant prospect. As in 
art it is the judges who in the long run form the taste of the 
artist, so in politics. If the nation and parliament is necessarily 
shortsighted, ministers whi> arc responsible to Parliament 
become shortsighted also. The minister who wisely provides 
for the not distant future at the expense of some immediate 
sacrifice, expects the violent opposition of many, and little heartv 
support; but the minister who can scrape cleverly through 
each year as it comes, with specious immediate prosperity bou^t 
by future evils, is the hero of the day and the true practical 
man. Exposed to such a position, an English foreign secretary 
fights a most unfair battle against a Russian. The latter can set 
all the Stock Exchange on him, write disagreeable articles in 
hostile newspapers, and put wmrds into the mouths of parlia- 
mentary opponents; and, where parties are balanced^ and 
ministers weak, the foreign ambassador may often have it in bis 
power to displace the foreign secretary, if he be reluctant to obey 
commands. In such a crisis Lord ralmerston appears to have 
been in 1850— ^ not according to Mr. Urquhart only, but 
according to a calm and favouring criticism, recorded in our own 
pages, (April, 1852, p. 580):— -“Lord Palmerston, attacked in hii 
ministerial entrenchments in Downing Streeif no doubt thought it 
wisest to counterbalance his anti- Russianism on the Danube and 
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the Bosphorus by acceding to Russia’s views, for the re-consti^ 
tution of Denmark.” 

Not substantially different is the following statement, quoted 
by Mr. Urquhart from a protest (Mannheim, 1852) attributed 
to Heinrich von Gagern. (Urquhart, p. 256.): — 

In consequence of England’s intervention against Greece, and , . . 
the extent to which England, under Lord Palmerston’s guidance, carried 
its support to Englishmen in foreign parts, the Russian ambassador in 
London had, in solemn indignation, announced his expected recall. At 
the same time, Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy had been in parliament 
submitted to severe criticism. . . . Some diplomatic access, to assuage 
the Tories, and an api)arcnt reconciliation with Russia, was necessary to 
Lord Palmerston, if lie wanted to remain at the helm. The accession 
of Lord Palmerston to that Protocol was the first desideratum; and 
Lord Palmerston, under the circumstances, had declared himself 
ready to sign. Thereon, Brunnow preferred to accept the satisfaction 
demanded by Russia, in the shape of the signature of the Protocol by 
the English minister, in preference to his departure from London.” 

Let it be remembered, that the English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople has no parliament, no public oppositionists, no free 
press, to set at work against the Russian minister there, if he 
resists the interests of England. The contest, therefore^ is 
wholly unequal. Our ministers have no other weapons against 
theirs, but (at best) words of truth and justice whispered in 
secret conclaves and hidden despatches : they wield against our 
ministers all the formidable apparatus of hostile faction, with 
secret service-money of unlimited amount, whether to buy venal 
talents, to work the presses, to incite legal proceedings, to hire 
spies, to support the saloons of fascinating ladies, or to assist 
political friends in a scrape. Their ministers are irremovable 
bj any outcry which ours might raise against them : our minis- 
tries, having an ever uncertain tenure of power, cannot afford 
to make enemies. 

Moreover, as war is a disease to England, but an acceptable 
exercise to Russia, our minister cannot retaliate with advantf^e 
the trick of withdrawing an ambassador and threatening a breach 
of amity. Rat, worst of all, England collectively has no fixed will 
or aims in regard to continental affairs. Every possible English 
ministiy indeed wishes that (in Europe) every person, class, 
functionary, and monarch would be moderate, reasonable, and 
satisfied wirii things as they are. But so soon as to abide by the 
<dd state becomes quite impossible, through new violence in 
some quarter, we no longer have any defined or consistent will, 
or even wish, as to the new state. No man sees this mori^ 
keenly than Mr. Urquhart ; and all England needs to take it deeply 
to heart ** England,” (says he, p. xliv.) having tremendous 
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power and no policy^ the gravest events must hinge upon the 
temperaments of the individuals cast by accidents into determi** 
nating posts: it is upon these accidents that Russia makes her 
yameP He means,* for instance, that Russia successfully strove 
to procure the return of Lord Stratford as ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, because his temperament is exactly what suits her 
there, — viz., he is honestly anti-Russian in desires, and will 
never be charged with collusion; yet he is so cautious^ that he 
will always check that enthusiasm of the Turks, which is the 
only thing feared by Russia. Her mode of displacing an 
ambassador, is, by making it believed that he is her friend; her 
mode of securing that Lord Stratford should return, was by 
affecting joy that she had got rid of him. 

Again, at p. 243, Urquhart says: — 

“ A government that luis an object is so entirely master of those 
which have none, that it can work with the most trifling means. . . . 
As well expect that a man by natural intuition should be able to lay 
down a railway, as that a European statesman should be able to cope 
with a Russian diplomatist. 

Mr. Urquhart’s book is too full of matter for us even to 
analyze throughout, much less could we afford space to criticize 
it in all parts, even if we had the means of bringing to the 
test many of his very novel statements and peculiarly rare 
information. Yet we must mention the parts of the book in 
detail. Its extreme cheapness enables every one to buy it, who 
is at all competent to read it: in truth, it is to be regretted that 
he adopts so elliptical a style, that the book does not tell its 
own tale. Much subsidiary information is often needed to make 
it intelligible. 

After the ample Prefaces, he proceeds first to the subject of 
Spain: the chapter was written in 1846. He maintains that 
the French invasion of ^ain in 1823, to put down the Consti- 
tution, and the Anglo-French interventions from 1834 onward 
to put up the constitutional party in Spain, — ^were alike brought 
about by the machinations of Russia, whose sole aim is to 
embroil Western Europe, and prevent any fixed settlement 
there, which would leave the Western Powers at leisure to 
oppose her enterprises in the East. 

In regard to 1823, Mr. Urqubart’s evidence is direct. The 
proceedings at the Congress of Verona are narrated by the 
French Plenipotentiary Chateaubriand, who distinctly represents 

* Mr. Fox, in 1 806 , probably did not need to be p^rampted by fordgn intrigue; 

but it is no uncharitable belief that Russian astuteness knew how to play on 
the vanity and aristocratic foibles of Lord Castlereagh, on the too credtuons 
honesty of Canning and of Lord Durham, as well as on the political necessities 
of Lord Palmerston. 
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Austria and Prussia as lukewarm, England vehemently hostile, 
and Russia as energetically favourable, to the French invasion 
of Spain, In the opinion of Mr. Urquhart, Chateaubriand was 
the tool of Russia; and this seems pretty clear, without im- 
puting to him corrupt motives. The paradoxical assertion is, 
that all France disliked the invasion. The quotations which he 
makes from Chateaubriand show that the French chambers and 
the prime minister Villele were averse to the war, but (p. 46) 
the royalists and the army favourable; this removes the paradox 
in which Mr. Urquhart delights. Russia was the support in 
the back-ground undoubtedly, and Russia probably originated 
the plan; but she was not the only one to gain by its success. 

In 1834 Lord Palmerston effected the Quadruple Treaty, 
between England, France, Portugal, and Queen Isabella of 
Spain, for securing the throne of Spain to the constitutional 
queen,” against the absolutist Don Carlos. Mr. Urquhart holds 
that the “ Constitutionalist” faction of Spain was despotism in 
disguise, and that we ought never to |||ave intermeddled ; that 
Louis Philippe was from the beginning unwilling, that Lord 
Palmerston enforced his consent (p. 70) by making it the 
condition of that British alliance, which was then necessary to 
his safety. Hence the alliance was one of uneasy constraint, 
irritating to France. The utter uselessness of this Spanish inter- 
vention, though successful in its object, is certainly a proof that 
Lord Palmerston selected his aim unwisely ; but, allowing that 
Russia profits by every blunder which our statesmen make, we 
must add in strong words, that Mr. Urquhart adduces no particle 
of evidence to justify his dreadful accusation, that l^ord Pal- 
merston was purposely (that is, treasonably) playing into the 
hands of Russia. When he pretends to quote, as in p. 71, what 
might* be to the point, he gives neither date nor reference, so 
that it is impossible to verify and interpret the quotation. 

The second part is concerning Hungary. Here our materials 
are ample and authentic ; no one needs to go wrong, as to any 
main point ; and accordingly Mr. Urquhart here shows both his 
blindness and his clearness of sight. By a strange blinking at 
numerous public facts, and W adding errors of his own, he turns 
the war into a romance,” Kossuth into a weak and blind poli- 
tician, and all his countrymen into brave simpletons. f At the 


* ** Lord Palmerston is satisfied with the declarations and conduct of Eussia.** 
But when was this said P and to what ? 

f Page 84 . ** Nai-rated of , some former time, would not the tale discredit 
histoiy P Might not the existence of Kossuth and Gorgoy be denied, with more 
show of reason than that of Python and ChimsBra? Their motives defy, their 
achievements surpass, scrutiny and possibility'' True, as told by Urquhart I hi 
this very page he jumps from the drawn battle of K^^olna, (in Peoruary), to 
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same time, he adduces from the Blue Book itself, and from the 
records of parliament, a series of facts, the importance of which 
the reader will feel, when we concisely rehearse them. They 
reveal astoundingly the impotence of our ablest diplomatists. 

In April, 1848, King Ferdinand V. made solemn oath to the 
series of reforms which were to be the new charter of Hungary. 
In June, the marauding violences of the Serbs began, stirred up 
and conducted (as soon afterwards appeared) by imperial ofHcers* 
In June also, a Russian army entered Moldavia. On Sept. 1st, 
in answer to a question from Lord D. C. Stuart, Lord Palmerston 
assured the house that the Russian army had entered at the request 
of the Prince of Moldavia^ only to maintain the quiet of the pro* 
vinees^ and without orders from St Petersburg*, that the corps was 
7iot large^ and its stay would be temporary. This reply silenced 
farther inquiry, but it seems to have been false throughout. 
The Hospodar did not want the army, but the Austrian cabinet 
did. It was not sent to quell disorder in Moldavia, but to over- 
throw order in Transylvania. Undoubtedly then it was sent by 
orders from St. Petersburg. The corps was large enough, and 
stayed long enough, to be very formidable to a peaceable neigh- 
bour. When Lord Palmerston asserted that no orders had been 
sent from St. Petersburg, he could not speak with authority, 
except from a Russian source. Hence, in this avowal, he mani- 
festly became a Russian mouthpiece. And to this, it seems, the 
English Parliament, when seeking to repress Russian encroach- 
ments, is expected to bow ! 

Kossuth’s order to Gordey to push hard on Vienna (in April), and omits all note 
of time, and seven great victories gained by the Hungarians in the month of 
March. In page 80, he is amazed that the Hungarian government would not 
allow Dembinski to invade Gallicia, and meet the Russians out of Hungary. 
Kossutli has publicly stated why this was not done. He had no arms to give 
to the Gallicians ; and to incite insurrection there, was judged, under those cir- 
cumstances, to be an inhumanity. Two modes of action were possible; to 
spread the war was one. The other — ^to concentrate the armies — was the more 
cautious ; and would have succeeded, but for Gurgey’s treachery. Urquhart 
wrongly states Hungarian public opinion concerning Gorgey (p. 85) ; but Kos- 
suth nev€||fhad an opportunity of displacing him without danger of having to 
imprison a hundred officers, and reorganize the whole staff, while the enemy 
was at hand, except wheu the moment came of swearing fidelity to the revolu- 
tion after the deposition of the Hapsburgs. If Gorgey had refused the oath, he 
would have ejected himself. He has now himself printed, that he deliberately 
took the oath, intending to violate it, ("My Life and Acts in Hungary,” vol. ii. 
pp. 67, 68). Kossuth knew liiin to be jealous, malignant, untractable, but 
thought he had a soldier's honour, and a Kungarian's pride; and hereby 
lost "the only moment for displacing him. In the whole of March, G6rgcy*8 
ostensible public conduct was excellent ; and all imagined him to deserve high 
credit for the great victories of that month, until his own book revealed that 
the strategy was no more Gorgey’s than the execution. — See Kmety’s pamphlet 
on this topic. 
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Parliament was prorogued on September 5th. Jellachich, 
still disavowed in Vienna, crossed the Drave on September 9th. 
He was defeated by the Hungarians September 29th. In con- 
sequence, on October 3rd, a royal rescript proclaimed a sus** 
pension of all the Hungarian institutions, and declared the 
traitor Jellachich dictator of Hungary. The insurrection .of 
Vienna was the consequence. It was suppressed by the opening 
of November ; but the king had qualms of conscience against 
commanding the invasion of Hungary, so the Camarilla forced 
him to abdicate, (half-witted as he was,) and Francis Joseph^ 
was called to^ the throne, December 2nd, by an authority foreign 
to Hungary. On this followed the invasion of Hungary by 
Prince Windischgratz. Then came Bern’s successes in Tran- 
sylvania, and the first Russian invasion : but before February 
was ended, he had driven out Russians and Austrians together. 
Such were the events of the five or six months during which 
the English Parliament was not sitting, and during which the 
ministry was entrusted to watch over the interests of the country 
and the public law of Europe. What does Lord Palmerston in 
this interval ? Does he remonstrate with Russia for her false- 
hood and breach of neutrality, or with Austria for her public 
lawlessness? Nowhere that appears. But he writes to Sir 
Stratford Canningf on November 7th, intimating his knowledge 
that the Russian army in Moldavia is intended to march into 
Hungary. On December 11th, he received a letter from Kos- 
suth’s agent in London, begging to be allowed to expound the 
whole Hungarian question, and reminding him that in Rakotzy’s 
war (1705 — 1712) Great Britain mediated between Hungary 
and Austria. Lord Eddisbury replies in Lord Palmerston’s 
name, that the British government has no knowledge of Hungary 
but as part of the Austrian empire ; and Lord Palmerston forth- 
with despatches to Vienna a copy of this correspondence! Why ? 
to recommend himself to the goodwill of Austria? We will 
suppose so: but clearly its effect was to assure the lawless 
cabinet that they might carry out their schemes of crushing the * 
Hungarian constitution without fear of offending Englj|md. On 
February 4th, Sir Stratford Canning writes, that the llungarians 
seem to be victorious in Transylvania, and the Russian inter- 
ference may turn out an awkward affair. Lord Palmerston 

* In announcing it, Lord Ponsonby said he had forewarned Lord Palmerston 
of it, and it was no surprise. It appears, then, that •English influence might 
have been used to prevent this unconstitutional act, so ruinous to the moral 
influences of royalty, and to its whole future. 

This we know only from a despatch of Lord Ponsonby’s (November 20th), 
which quotes a part of it. The letter itself is suppressed. The blue-book is thus 
always ex parte. 
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hastens to reply (February 26th) that undoubtedly^^ the passage 
of the Russian troops was infraction of the Porters neu- 
trality, and was a Jit subject of remonstrance on the part of the 
Porte.” Such is the total result of Lord Palmerston’s activity, 
in that stage of affairs in which alone he might have arrested 
the mischief by words. 

On March 16th, 1849, Pulszky, in London, laid before Lord 
Palmerston a despatch from Kossuth at Debreczin (dated Feb- 
ruary 24th), solemnly calling on England to interfere against 
Russia’s breach of the law of nations, and Austria’s perjury and 
cruelties. It is printed in the Blue Book, but without a reply. 
The great Hungarian victories follow, which cannot be wholly kept 
secret, in spite of the false bulletins of Austria, and the stupid cre- 
dulity of Lord Ponsonby. The intention of Russia to interfere 
becomes notorious ; our ambassador and envoy in Turkey ask 
instructions ; and Lord Palmerston, to solve all difficulties, relies 
upon the Russian ambassador ! On the 24th of April, he gives 
official assurance to Sir Stratford Canning,* on the authority of 
Baron Brunnom^ that it is not the intention of the Emperor of 
Russia to take any part in the Hungarian war.” This positive 
statement, it seems, was thought enough to remove all Sir Strat- 
ford’s anxieties. Yet surely the noble lord must have remem- 
bered, that on September 1st, he had fceen deceived into a 
public falsehood by a similar credulity ; and we know that Lord 
Ponsonby had told him the truth as early as November 20th. 
Early in May, Pulszky laid before Lord Palmerston Kossuth’s 
solicitation that England would give a dynasty to Hungary. 
No reply was vouchsafed, and it is doubtful whether the 
Queen of England was informed of the request, so deeply 
interesting to the stability of the royal power. The fact itself 
is suppressed in the Blue Book, and became first known to the 
public by Kossuth’s speech at Mr. Henry’s, near Manchester. 
On May 1st, the Russian intervention had been announced in the 
Vienna Gazette. Yet, on May 16th, a letter from our envoy at 
St. Petersburg might seem to be a revelation to Lord Palmer- 
ston ; foy, although it put no question whatever, he writes back^ 
that, much as he regrets this interference of Russia, he has nothing 
to say about it! He does not even complain of Baron Brunnow’a 
falsehood ; or, if he did, he (for some reason,) does not dare to 
show the publicf that he did. 

^ la reply to an anxious letter of Sir Stratford’s, dated April 6th, which, by 
informs us, that France and England have striven m vain to ** inspite 
moderation” into Russia, apparently by gentle and wise advice at Constan- 
tinople. 

t Only a short extract of this letter is allowed to see the light in the Blue- 
book. 
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In several despatches Sir Stratford renews his lamentations 
that the Saltan’s neutrality is cor^promised, and on May 20th, 
states that he had urged the Sultan to uphold it more efficiently. 
Lord Palmerston calmly replies, on the 2nd of July — 

Her Majesty’s Government entirely approve the language winch 
you describe yourself to have held to the Porte, with the view of in- 
ducing it to maintain a strict neutrality. . . . The Porte ought, for its 
own sake to 'nuiintuin and assert the neutrality of the Turkish territory, 
as far as it is ahle to do so witho'id coming into hostile collision with its 
stronger mighhours, 

I am, &C., PALMERSTO^^” 

Was ever anything more imbecile ? Do we need a clever, 
energetic, experienced statesman to write such despatches ? The 
Czar sends his armies into the Turkish provinces ; his ambas- 
sador falsely tells the English minister that they were not sent 
by the Czar, but were called-in by the Turkish viceroy. Russia 
makes the provinces her fortress and focus of war, from June 
1848 to June 1849; Sir Stratford is not alarmed at the breach 
of neutrality until the Hungarians sliow their strength : he then 
exhorts the Porte to do something efficient Lord Palmerston 
applauds this, provided that Russian lawlessness can be restrained 
without encounteringi Russian hostility! He is surely a convert 
to the doctrine of Mr. Charles Gilpin the Quaker, which he read 
out to the merriment of the House of Commons; that armed 
battalions can be repelled by meek expostulations and Christian 
submission. 

At this moment Turkey had power* to establish Hungary, 
overthrow Austria, and shake Russia to her centre : what then 
could she not have done, aided by English countenance ? But 
(from whatever cause) Lord Palmerston held back the hands of 
Turkeys, advising her to maintain her neutrality only by words, 
and not by acts ! Was Aberdeen already prime minister? 

Meanwhile, the Hungarian victories over the perjured and 
atrocious Hapsburgs had blazed across the whole world, and the 
sympathy of the English people made it inconvenient for the 
ministry to be thought wholly apathetic. At length, on the 
21st of July, 1849, Lord Palmerston speaks his celebrated Hun- 
garian speech, — single sentences of which, if they had been 
written to the Austrian cabinet in November, would in all pro- 
i — 

* By merely gimng arms to the Hungarians, Turkey could have ensured 
that not a battalion of the Hussian armies in Hungary should escane, while 
the Turks blocked up the passes. Russia had already put out her whole dis- 
posable) strength, as Lord Palmerston knew and states; yet he bids Turkey to 
endure what he says is undoubtedly an infraction of her neutrality rather 
than provoke h&r stronger neighbour! Is Kossuth to blame, in counting 
England among the powers whose intrigue caused the fall of Hungary f 
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bability have averted the dethronement of Ferdinand and the 
impious invasion of Hungary.* All England infers the character 
of the noble lord’s despatchesf from his speech ; his popularity 
rises ; liberal M.P.’s present Lady Palmerston with his picture. 
Lord Fitzwilliam ana others lay before him a meraoriay n favour 
of Hungary. Meanwhile, Gdrgey’s treason and the armies of 
Russia work the ruin of the rightful cause, and finally, on the 
1st of August, Lord Palmerston writes a despatch to Vienna, 
offering to “ mediate,” if Austria desires it 1 

Mr. Urquhart, commenting on the great speech of July 21st, 
justly ridicules its practical gist, — 

‘‘In present state of the matter, her Majesty’s Government have 
not thought that any opportunity has as yet presented itself, that could 
enable them to make any official communication,” &c. 

As YET ! That is, he would not interfere, by advice or me- 
diation, until Hungary was at the mercy of her enemies. This 
is intelligible from a partisan of despotism; unintelligible from 
one who knows that the cause of Hungary was just, and avows 
that the conduct of Austria was suicidal ^ — to the advantage of 
Russia alone. And this, when a Russell tvas prime minister ! 

Let the reader reflect, that such is the conduct of our very 
cleverest diplomatist, whose name through the whole world is 
identified with constitutionalism, and who is supposed to be the 
most liberal foreign secretary obtainable by Queen Victoria. 
With such facts before us, wre pardon Mr. Urquhart’s unchari- 
tableness. For ourselves, we do not believe Mr. Urquhart’s 
theory : the Syrian war (strangely omitted by him) seems to us 
to refute it. Whatever the demerits of that war, the minister 
who plunged into it to the sore displeasure of France, was 
plainly running all risks to keep out Russia from Turkey. 

If Lord Palmerston were a traitor, it w^ould be a terrible fact, 
but it would be an isolated one in England, and really a smaller 
calamity than we are actually suffering. Oiir ablest men cannot 
extricate us from the tyranny of routine, and from the power of 


* Indeed, not the least remarkable point in this speech is, that it is better 
suited to the date of November than of July; for it totttlly ignores tlic Eussian 
interference. When England, in December, refused to mediate, because the 
straggle between Austria and Hungary was a domestic one, Kossuth made sure 
that we should bestir ourselves in earnest when Russia had violently compro- 
mised the neutrality of Turkey, ahd was piratically invading Hungaiy. But 
Jingland’s ablest foreign minister does not regard this as needing even a passing 
allusion, it ought to have been his main subject. In fact., its heading in 
Hansard is, “ Russian Ipasion of Hungary.” 

f That this is a false iulerencc, and that the suppressed despatches arc not 
more vigorous than those printed, wc know from the violent ollcncc which the 
modest and tame letter of August 1, 1819, gave to Sohwarzenberg, as also 
from the despatch of December, 184-8, referred to above. 
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foreign despotism over our ministries through our domestic 
fact;ioDS5 until secret diplomacy is renounced. Secresy is what 
makes our Indian empire an evil tyranny, and secresy makes 
our ministers coadjutors of tyranny in Europe. As we said 
above, w|ple the nation and parliament is shortsighted, respon- 
sible ministers cannot afford to be longsighted. There are only 
two possible remedies : — one is, to make the ministry irremov-* 
able by parliament, as in despotic countries, and as in the 
United States of America: the other is to make the judge (par- 
liament) as enlightened as the culprits (the ministry), by enforc- 
ing the unmutilated and immediate publication of every official 
communication to a foreign power. Even so, a free state is at 
disadvantage against a despot, who can always employ agencies 
within its bosom to embarrass its ministries by domestic faction. 
Russia plays this game in the United States; but, as the nation 
and government there know their own aim — freedom — if pos- 
sible, republican, — American ambassadors show a very different 
energy from those of England, who no longer has any aim but 
an impossible absurdity, — viz., to keep people quiet and con- 
tented with the government of men who have violated every 
moral law, and have no single claim, moral or legal, to reverence 
or obedience. A ministry which is aiming at a chimera, is 
perpetually stultifying itself^ and is then too ashamed of its own 
folly to be angry with the power which has duped it. 

Hence it is, that when Palmerston has signed the Protocol of 
June 1850, and Malmesbury^ the treaty of May, 1852; which 
prospectively ensure the acquisition of the whole of Denmark 
undiminished as an appanage to the Russian dynasty, and 
endanger its becoming an actual inheritance of the Russian 
crown. Lord Clarendon comes forward to defend the honour of 
English diplomacy, and declares, that the Emperor of Russia 
had acceded to the London treaty settling the Danish succes- 
sion, without bringing forward the slightest undue pretension.’* 
A very cheap avowal ; yet it is flatly called false” in Berlin. 
It is qfiite impossible for us to enter on this enormously com- 

1 >licated Danish question, which Mr. Urquhart expounds at 
ength. lie indeed powerfully takes up the subject from an 
earlier point, viz., that toe ought to make no new treaties with 
those who break the old ones. We have protested against the 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna in Cracow ; our minister has 
authoritatively announced two other violations in regard to the 
quarantine and navigation of the Danube : — 

When Catherine II. proposed a new treaty to Kien Lung, his 
Mauchu Majebty replied, ^ Let Iter learn first to observe tlw old. But, 
alas ! when she turns her face to the setting sun, she catches no 
Tartars.’” — p. 251. 
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When Kossuth was in America, he again and again announced 
an impending attack of Russia on the Turkish empire. On 
May 26th, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, he assigned it as his main 
reason for hastening back to Europe; yet English statesmen 
and publicists have been quite surprised, and have exclaimed, 
(what Cicero declares so disgraceful,) fFho would have thought itf 
So long ago as in 1774, the Austrian intemuncio at Constan- 
tinople, Baron Thugut, in a despatch to his court, discussed the 

E roblem of dividing the dominions of the Sultan. Russia (says 
e) has only to make a descent on Constantinople from her 
ports on the Black Sea, to manage the outbreak of a Greek 
conspiracy, and so occupy the capital. The Sultan will have to 
fly into the depth of Asia. Russia will not grudge to Austria 
the possession of Bosnia, Servia, and Albania, because the in- 
habitants are Mussulmans and Greek Christians ; of whom the 
former would follow the Sultan into Asia, and the latter would 
always be faithless to Austria, and occasion her new troubles.*^ 
An amiable argument! However, the united force of Austria and 
Russia is now, far less than then, to be dreaded by Turkey, 
provided only that English and French intrigue can be pushed 
aside. The Greeks* have no real influence, whatever G. 1). P 
and other Philhellenes may assert or wish. They are shop- 
keepers, merchants, and professional men; a most valuable 
element of society, but not the men whom the peasantry will 
follow. They are dispersed in the cities, and do not exceed one 
million. If every Mussulman were killed by lightning, and 
foreign powers stood aloof, the dominion of Turkey would not 
be w^on by the milder and more intelligent Greeks, but by the 
Servians and Wallacks, and other rude races. In an argument 
with Mr. Cobdeii, we should have to prove that the rule of the 
Turk in Constantinople is more to be desired by ns than that of 
Russia. Mr. Urquhart alleges, that the mutual hostilities of 
the races of Turkey are such, that if the Ottomans did not exist, 
European statesmen would want to invent them. But, without 
plunging into long discussions, it is certain that every possible 
fenglish ministry wishes Russia to be kept out of Cojistan- 
tinople. It is therefore instructive to consider how we have 
helped her forward, and to remember that our present statesmen 

* The totals and dupes ol* .Russia confound the members of the Greek church 
with the me7i of Greek race, and call them thirteen millions. The CJ/.ar pre- 
tends they arc closely allied with his people, and the rightful object of his 
protection. The attacliineiit of ilussians, Wallacks, Bulgarians, Moldavians, 
ijbanians, and Greeks, is perhaps as close as that of Spaniards, hVcucli, 
Austnaiis, Poles, and Italians; a precious basis of union! Mr. Urquhart, 
indeed, represents the Russian church as in violent ofilcial opposition to the 
genuine” Greek church. 
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are men liable to the same shortsightedness as their predeces* 
sors* 

How we attacked the Sultan in 1806, to the benefit of Russia, 
was above remarked. Mr. Canning, in 1823, was incapable of 
being seduced by the Congress of Verona, in regard to Spain : 
he was equally proof against all blandishments of Russia in the 
matter of Turkey (as Pozzo di Borgo avows), yet in the treaty of 
London* he was over-reached by Russia. She had withdrawn 
her ambassador from Turkey ever since 1821, and had mainly 
incited the Greek insurrection. France sympathized intensely 
with the Greeks, yet was aware of Russian ambition. England, 
France, Austria, and Prussia, held consultations about the affairs 
of Turkey, without Russia; and the Greeks, annoyed at her 
pretensions over them, asked^ngland to mediate. Mr. Canning 
preferred to mediate in company with Russia and France. The 
end was, that we destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino, 
nobody knows by whose order. Meanwhile, Russia for some 
years had been feeling the pulse of all the powers, to learn 
now they would act, if she declared war on Turkey. Prince 
Czartoryski has now been able to give these secret despatches 
to the world. The piratical destruction of the Turkish fleet 
roused the spirit of the Sultan, and put him in temporary 
hostility with all the mediators. Russia seized the moment to 
declare war, (while still a mediator!) and imposed on the Sultan 
the treaty of Adrianople, after a campaign of very doubtful 
success. Such were the results of the treaty of London. Of it 
Mr. Urquhart says, p. 310: — 

“ A forced mediation is a war in disguise. England determines to 
mediate; but instead of communicating with the parties, she commu- 
nicates with the government obnoxious to both, and which actually 
was on the point of rupture with one of them. This communication 
is secret. Having concerted measures, they apply not even then to the 
parties, but to another foreign power. Tins is a conspiracy r 

Mr. Canning, who thus played into the hands of Russia, was, 
in Mr. Urquhart’s judgment, a thoroughly honest man, and a 
man of genius. If the treaty of London had been Palmerston’s 
work, to what motives would he have ascribed it? 

Words quoted by him concerning the war of 1828, from the 
most celebrated Russian diplomatist of that day, are of great 
interest. 

“ If the Sultan” (says Pozzo di Borgo, confidentially addressing his 
chief) ‘‘has been enabled to ofter us so determined and regular a 

^ Mr. Urquhart gives (pp. 330 — 334) two remarkable contemporary letters 
concerning this whole affair, from Baron von Prokesch, president pf the Ger- 
manic diet. 
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tesistance, whilst he had scarcely drawn together the elements of his 
new plan, how formidable should we have found him had he had time 
to give it more solidity!” 

In fact, as with Poland, so with Turkey ; the great fear of 
Russia was, lest internal reform should give them strength, and 
in each case this has incited her to war. The great advances 
made by the Turks in the whole mechanism of administration 
during the last twenty-five years, were assigned by Kossuth as 
one cause urging Russia to make her attack before it is too late. 
Another was, her desire to profit by the alarm felt by England 
for Prance. When Russia was meditating to enter the Princi- 
palities, the two powers could have co-operated too speedily for 
Russian intrigue to harm them. Our tergiversation has lost the 
moment. In the next spring, if ^uis Isfapoleon should dare to 
act against Russia, she will take care that an insurrection 
breaks out in Paris, — (for she will have too much at stake to 
shrink from the chances of republican fervour,) — and Englanil 
may have so many alarms near home as to be but a feeble ally 
in the Black Sea. We believe there will be a war, perhaps 
before these lines appear. The Sultan knows he must he 
devoured piecemeal, unless he accepts all risks. He will not be 
alone now, as in 1828 . England and France, who were then in 
suspended hostility to hm, will be at least in suspended hostility 
against liussta. lie has now Circassia assuredly by his side, 
Persia probably. If, as is to be expected, Austria joins his 
enemy, or even continues to threaten Turkey, the Sultan will 
have no choice but to rouse and arm Hungary, upon which, if 
not before, America may be expected to join him, whether as a 
community, or by suspending her neutrality laws in his favour. 
Unless (Constantinople should be carried by a coup-de-^maifiy the 
war may presently threaten the existence, not of the Otto- 
man, but of the Russian empire ; for neither Poland nor Finland 
will be still, if it last but for a few months. 

Our Riisso-miiiisterialist journalists tell the public that Turkey 
cannot stand ; and talk of the tremendous dangers which we 
should incur by firing a shot against Russia. Undoubtedly the 
danger is immense of overthrowing the Colossus of European 
despotism. To strike at Russia a blow hard enough to force her 
to be just, will disable her from assisting Austria, and will bring 
to the ground that perfidious power by the hands of her own 
subjects. Nicholas is hitherto allowed to go rampant in disorder ^ 
because ho is the mainstay of order in Europe ! But unless we 
mistake, English indignation will be kindled, ere long, with a 
fierceness proportioned to the confidence which he has abused, 
and our very Tories wall feel that this lawlessness must be quelled 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVIII.]— New Sebies, Vol. lY. No IL V V 
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at any price. At least we hope so, for the good fame of onr 
country, and for its own security from retributive tumult. 

In fine, we can only notice that the last division of Mt. 
Urquhart’s boofk, conceding the Danube and Black Sea, the 
commerce of Turkey, &c., anounds with interesting and import- 
ant matter. He can write with remarkable beauty, and k 
tainly a man of genius. So much the more do we regret^ that 
he often mars Kk own work by inordinate conciseness, which is 
neither forcible nor elegant when it becomes incoherent. 




Note to Article IX., No. VII. 

Wf;are desirous of dispelling an important misapprehension 
which might arise from a slight typographical error in the article 
on the Turkish Empire,” which appeared in our last number. 
In referring to the reported produce of Turkey, under recent 
treaties^of commerce and navigation, we appeared to imply that 
it was the effect of the Treaty of Balta-Liman (1838) to pro- 
hibit exportation from the I’arkish territories, on the part of 
English merchants, by reason of the excessive duty which it 
imposed upon the shipment of the produce of the country. 
What wc had intended to express was simply, that the stipu- 
lations of this IVeaty, in unavoidable deference to the commer- 
cial prejudices of the Divan, augmented the export, in pro- 

f onion as they diminished the import, duties of the empire, 
t was the object of the Convention to extend the commerce of 
England, without affecting the aggregate amount of the Turkish 
Customs’ Revenue. Notiiing could have been further from our 
intention than to decry the conditions of a treaty, evincing, on 
the part of England, a Wgh degree of commercial and political 
Sagacity. 
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Art. IX — CojsxEMPOEAJKT Liteeatdeb m Estqijuhb. 

[Under tke convictim tha^ brief tmd inddeiUal Uiernty netkm, 

U8 have been hitherto vappmded to the more in^ortomt portitm of 4k» 

Westnmieter Beviewf are of litde valm in a quarter^ permSeoif H 
has hem determined to substitute for them a connected swrvep qf the 
chief addiJbions made to our literature during the precedir^ quarter* 
The foreign departmmt of the Eemew, uMch, dnce tli/e incorporor- 
tlon of the Foreign Quarterly* with the “ Westminster f has been 
confined to notices of a few foreign pMicatiom^ will also, in futur% 
be conducted on a new plan, American, French, and German literature 
will he treated in separate articles of a like comprdiemive cluiracter ivUh 
the one on English literature. It mam^ppm tJbat,for various reasons, 
the works noticed in each article, espeoKly in the department of foreign 
literature, will not fall strictly within tJie limits of tlve previous quartm*; 
hut it is intended that the entire series uM give as complete a retrospect 
of the course of literary production during the year as the prescribed 
s/jaQe will allow, 1 

Theoio and GODWIN’S « Lcctures on Atheism”' 

ChurdfrolHy. -y having been for some time out of print, he haa 
again delivered and republished them on occasion of 
the secularist controversy in Bradford, Having exhibited 
atheism as based on doubtful speculations, as out of harmony 
with nature, and forbidding in its n^ral aspects, the lecturer 
analyjpes various sceptical theories, andihen advances to his own 
argument from man’s physical structure, from its relation to the 
external world, and from the larger relation of the earth to the 
general system of which it forms a part. Dr. Godwin is a man 
of too much information not to have invested the discussion, 
taken in this form, with considerable popular interest. He 
enters, in the usual manner, upon ques4i|lis as to man’s forma- 
tion, which have lately arisen before public attention, describes 
the attributes and the government of God, and concludes wit]^ a 
• carefully drawn contrast between atheism and the religion of 
Christ In such a controversy, the known candour and benevo- 
lence of the lecturer could not fail to secure for his opinions a 
degree of attention in harmony with that respect in which his 
high character is generally and deservedly held. Without by 
any means endorsing every sentiment of the lectures, we are 
happy to believe that publications upon this subject, conducted 
in such a manner, must prove an unmixed benefit in regard to 
public instruction. 

' “Tbe Pliilosopliy of Atheism, examined and compared with Ohristiauity.’* 
By the Rev. B. Godwin, B.D. Hall, Virtue, & Co., Pateniostcr-i'ow. 

p p 2 
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In the new edition of the Phases of Faith,”® just issued, in 
Chapman’s Library for the People, is given a reply to the 
^‘Eclipse of Faith,” which we shall always regard as an example 
of extreme forbearance, to be accounted for only by the con- 
sideration of Mr. Newman’s profound sense of responsibility as a 
leader of public opinion- It is, indeed, hard to believe that 
orthodoxy has fallen so far as to have welcomed in its defence a 
book which a few calm words of truth suffice to convict of 
dishonesty. 

An addition has been made in the fifth chapter upon the sup- 
posed miraculous spread of Christianity, and on the exaggera- 
tion of its moral influence upon Europe. This is particularlj'^ 
illustrated in a full discussion as to the New Testament view of 
slavery. There is also an atUed chapter upon the personal cha- 
racter of Jesus, written in eip^cial reply to the doctrine that in 
him has been revealed the complete image of moral perfection, 
so that, at least in this respect, the divine nature became mani- 
fest in the flesh. Mr. Newman very naturally protests against 
being challenged to prove imperfections in one of whom, never- 
theless, to say that he \vas witliout fault, would be to make him 
cease to be human. In face of the difficulty, before the crowd 
who worship at the very name of Jesus, and w^hom it is the 
author’s desire not to exasperate, but to teach, he enters upon 
the examination of the public pretensions of (Christ, and of the 
manner in which they were supported. We know scarcely any- 
thing of the private life of Jesus, so that no ground lies open foi* 
researoii, excepting that into which the inquiry is made — an 
inquiry to which it is obvious that historic revelation must be at 
all times exposed, though few persons possess cither the courage 
or the conscious critical skill resolutely and calmly to pursue it. 
As to the result to which the discussion leads, it niay be wise 
not to anticipate the reader’s judgment. Mr. Newman has 
opened the question upon a platform unfamiliar to English 
thought, but one on which it must be yet often debated. No 
person, at least, wdll question either the ability or the earnest 
purpose with which the opening has been made. 

A Treatise on the Peculiarities of the Bible”® can only be 
noticed as an attempt to illustrate the Swedenborgian theory of 
spiritual interpretations, a method which solves aH difficulties in 
Scripture, by throwing over the whole book that mystic light 
into which, the rational eye cannot penetrate. For example, 
when it is said that the rod of Moses was turned into blood, the 

3 Phases of Faith.” By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. London. 
Chapman’s Library for the People.” 

* “A Treatise on the Peculiarities of the Bible.” By the licv. E. I). 
Rcudell. London : F. Pitman, Paternoster-row. 
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meaning is that truth was sensualissed : the sending of frogs 
meant reasoning from false principles : and the plague of locusts 
that ^^falses seized upon the natural mind,” Enoch was the first 
to collect revelations into a doctrinal form, and the statement 
that “ God took him,” is not to be understood to describe his 
translation to heaven without dying, but that God took him 
under his special guidance and directed him in the performance 
of the work.” There seem to be persons yet living who find 
light in this curious direction. 

The two first volumes of Chapman’s quarterly series have 
been issued : one of them contains the Discourses” of Mr. 
Parker, to be afterwards noticed ; the other, a second edition of 
Mr. Newman’s History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the 
time of Samuel to the Captivity.”*^ It is the object of this work 
to apply to the Jewish records the rules of that sounder criticism 
by which modern historical studies are distinguished ; perhaps 
the most popular service rendered by this valuable wpi'k will be 
found in the light which it often throws upon the obscure pages 
of Hebrew prophecy, Mr, Chapman purposes in this new 
series to publish, by subscription, four volumes in the year, of 
which the subjects will be theology, philosophy, biblical criticism, 
and the history of opinion. The names of Feuerbach, Ewakl, 
Newman, Parker, and Mackay, sufficiently indicate tlic high 
character which it is intended that these quarterly publications 
shall bear, 

Mr. Wilson has issued the two first parts of his new Bible,” ^ 
giving the authorised text with a body of really useful notes. 
The second part brings us to the end of Leviticus. In the in- 
troductory sections to this edition much valuable information is 
given in a form of easy comprehension, while, by aid of the 
notes, the reader is enabled to judge for himself as to what the 
Scriptures really are — precisely the point upon which the Chris- 
tian world is so extremely ignorant. 

The Religion of the Heart”® is a manual of aspiration, faith, 
and duty conceived in the spirit of natural piety. It contains 
what may be called devotional services for varied occasions, 
meditations upon the duties of life, and short essays upon many 
subjects of d^nstant interest to human thought; for example, 
on the conscience, on pleasure’ and pain, and the rewards 
and penalties of duty. The latter half of the volume is 

^ A History of the Hebrew Monarchy.” By E. W. Newman. London. 
Chapman's “ Quarterly Series.” 

* “ The Holy Bibl(^, authorised version, with Notes, Critical, Prfictical, and 
Devotional.” Edited by the Rev. T. Wilson, M. A. London: J. Chapmaiu 

® “The ileligion of the Heart: a Manual of Faith and Duty.” By Leigh 
Hunt. London : J. Chapman. 
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occupied with a discourse upon the chief wTitings, ancient and 
modern, which may be regarded as of a religious and moral 
character — giving extracts from Confucius, Socrates, Epictetus, 
M. Aurelius, St. Francis de Sales, Whichcote, Shaftesbury, St. 
Pierre, Emerson, Richter, Professor Nichol, and others ; the 
whole designed to form a kind of guide to a course of moral and 
devout reading. It is the object of the book to supply one of 
those needs of the popular mind which the speculative rationalism 
is apt to neglect — to aid in the culture of sound habits, and of 
reasonable religious affection. If the time has not yet arrived for 
the matured ritual of natural religion, the present endeavour 
will at least be regarded as a suggestion and help in that 
direction. 

Members of parliament have been heard to confess ignorance 
as to what Dissenters mean by Separation of Church and 
State;” and, generally speaking, the House of Commons does 
not distinguish itself in its debates on ecclesiastical affairs. If 
the country is as ill-informed as its representatives, Mr. Allen’s 
book on “State Churches and the Kingdom of Christ”^ should 
prove of great service. Beyond a few obvious aspects of the 
question — of tithe rent-charge, which must be paid, of church- 
rates, which may be sometimes out-voted, of incongruous war- 
chaplains, and of unnecessary bishops in the House of Lords — 
the popular notion upon this matter rarely extends. When the 
period shall arrive for the needed radical reform, and for the 
establishment, upon a basis of justice, of the State’s relations with 
the religion of the people, legislators will be astonished at the 
vast amount of work to be done, and the counti’y in discovering 
with how large a mass of iniquity it has for so long a time 
foolishly borne. 

The first portion of the essay on state churches sets forth the 
usual nonconformist views as to the simplicity and spirituality of 
the kingdom of Christ — a kingdom which, according to the 
New Testament, should owe its extension and support to its 
mild spirit of charity rather than to the arm of the civil power. 
The author attributes to the church and state alliance all the 
evils which, in the name of religion, have been inflicted upon 
Christendom. In order to demonstrate this, he gjges in detail 
m account of tithes, church-rates, and other ecclesiastical 
charges; sketches, somewhat at length, the history of the 
Anglican, Irish, Scotch, and colonial churches; describes the 
establishment and influence of the papal authority ; narrates the 
various persecutions carried on in the name of established 

^ “ State Churches and the Kingdom of Christ** By John Allen. Ijondon : 
W. & r. Cash, Bishopsgate-street. 
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churches ; and adds some remark upon liturgies, priestly rites, 
festivals, and sacraments — upon nearly every topic, indeed, on 
which the society of whicli he is a member dissents from the 
orthodox Christian world. 

The essay is to be recommended as a depository of information 
which many persons will find useful; not infallifile as to either 
dates or history, but written with evident care, and in a tone of 
gentle reproach, which must be highly satisfactory to those who 
prefer that manner. It must be understood to form a sketch of 
church ordinances, made with the view of showing to what 
lengths of worldliness and folly the Christian community has 
been led by its leaning upon the arm of flesh.” As an argument 
against church establishments it goes too far, and proceeds along 
too discursively, to have much weight with the public. The 
question will not be determined — no question of the kind ever 
has been — upon the simple ground of appeal to the Scriptures 
and to reason; the less likely is it to be so if people are induced 
to believe with Mr. Allen, that the same guidance of reason and 
Holy Writ can only lead them to adopt the opinions and 
discipline of the Society of Friends. He argues, for example, 
against religious endowments of any description — quite a different 
question from that of patronage by the state; and enters his 
protest against prayer-books, organs, church architecture, clergies 
and clerical distinctions, wars, and oaths, the exclusion of 
women from the ministry, and against a. small crowd of terms, 
names of time and titles, an example of fanatic pedantry which 
we regret to see intruded in so grave a discussion. 

The same subject, from another point of view, is illustrated hj 
Mr. Madden, in his Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola.”* He 
agrees with the previous writer in the idea that a state of poverty 
is the most wholesome for the church, which cannot safely be 
trusted with civil power or wealth. This gentleman appears to 
be an independent thinker; we have studied his book with equal 
care and interest. He says, that Italy no longer affords a safe 
locality for the independence of a church of a truly Christian 
spiritual character,” and recommends the transfer of the papal 
seat to Jerusalem, or some other alike sacred spot in Palerane, 
and that tlje primate shall be supported there by voluntary 
supplies from all the Catholic churches in the world. Oor 
author evidently expects that the Pope will not find his second 
return to Borne so easy as the first. He cannot avoid giving a 
hard word to Mazzini, with some injustice, since, through the 

® “ The Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola, illustrative of the History of 
Church and State Couuexiou.’* By E. E. Madden, M.E.I.A.. % vols* Laucum: 
Jfewby, Welbeck-street. 
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instrumentality of that gentleman^ the Pope might have been 
settled by this time in Jerusalem, but for a state interference on 
his behalf, which Mr. Madden must, of course, condemn. It is 
evident that the most spiritual Catholic can hate with a perfect 
hatred the despisers of his church, and assume the haughty and 
defiant air of a man of the world, who will not have his absur- 
dities -put down with the thin, but sharp laughter of un- 
believers. 

Mr. Madden no more confines himself to his subject than 
the writer before-mentioned. He dedicates his book to Mr. 
Gladstone, and devotes one chapter to the argument, occasionally 
referring to it in other places. This is >11 that he attempts in 
relation to state churches, his great point being rather to show 
that the church should be kept poor — which it may easily be, as 
it was in Scotland, while yet in alliance with the state. Such 
appears to have been the opinion of Savonarola ; though we can 
see no propriety in the representation that he died for uttering 
it : much less can he be adduced as the antagonist of alliance 
between the state and the church, since, as Mr. Madden believes, 
he was subjected to persecution by the reigning Pope in revenge 
for his having instigated the invasion of that pontiff's government 
by Charles VIII. His predictions chiefly related to this civil 
interference in the affairs of the church; the French monarch 
was to effect the spiritual reform, and the prophet became angry 
with him because he failed to accomplish, by the scourge of war, 
that object, and would not even depose the reigning anti-Christ, 
his enemy. On the other hand, he augmented his own troubles 
by interference in the politics of the republic wliich he had 
been mainly instrumental in esiablishing. He made Florence 
an example of Mr. Gladstone’s theory in practice — a fatal 
example, as it turned out; and he has become in history a 
warning rather than a model, as Mr. Madden would fain re- 
present him. 

The life of Savonarola is well worth attention, though it can 
have little to do with any argument about state churches ; and 
Mr. Madden deserves the highest praise for his research, 
enabling the reader to form a more correct judgment of this 

S eat reformer than it has hitherto been easy to attain. Like 
T. Allen, however, be is not always careful about dates, looks 
steadfastly at everything from his one point of view, and has 
the ill habit of pronouncing his opinion upon every question 
that happens to be named, giving, likewise, a whole history of 
each. The two volumes are filled with such little essays, of 
which the following titles may give some idea: — Essay on the 
Italian Republics, especially that of Florence ; On Monasteries 
and Religious Orders, particularly on the convent of St. Marc ; On 
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the Scholastic Philosophy ; On Monts de Biete ; On Cardinals $ 
On Trial by Ordeal ; On the use of the Classics in Schools ; On 
Supernatural Illuminations ; On Saints being .lifted from their 
knees in prayer — which our author believes to have really 
occurred to the Saint of Florence ; On the Powers of the Papacy ; 
On Persecutions ; On the Infallibility of the Pope ; a short essay 
on Genius ; and another on Art; and in the appendix, a sketch 
of Lucretia Borgia and her family. Bad as the author’s style 
often is, these, for the most part antiquarian essays, merit atten- 
tion. But it seems a little absurd to throw this incongruous 
collection into the biography of a single man, under the title 
of a book illustrative of the connexion between Church and 
State. 

To Mr. Morell is to be awarded the praise of having 
Philosophy, successfully laboured in the revival of metaphysical 
studies properly so called, in this country. The four lectures on 
“ The Philosophical Tendencies of the Age,”® forming, as he says, 
a kind of complement to his History of Modern Philosophy,” 
were delivered before large audiences at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow : we arc glad to receive his promise of a new work upon 
the relation between ‘^Philosophy and Religion.’’ Wc regret 
to learn that even this gentleman, a man of chivalrous honour, 
and, as a pure student, devout in the worship of truth, has not 
been allowed to escape the malignant censure of orthodox 
weakness. With what surprise an honest soul encounters for 
the first time this kind of foul play, may be read in the following 
passage from his preface. — “ I feci a moral indignation at being 
charged with ‘ insinuation' and ‘ subtlety and that too by 
persons who in all probability never knew what it was to avow 
in their lives a sentiment contrary to those for which they are 
praised and rewarded by public opinion.” 

Defining philosophy to be the “science of first principles,” 
the lectures proceed to answer this question: — “What is the 
ultimate ground of appeal for the validity of human knowledge ? 
Is it to be found in the testimony of sense, or in the individual 
reason ? Is truth the sole offspring of a divine tradition, or may 
it not be seen in the universal consciousness of mankind? The^ 
four theories Mr. Morell examines. The first is Positivism, 
developed most fully in the system of Augiwte Comte, a theory of 
the universe which the lecturer strenuously opposes, as utterly 
failing to embrace the whole phenomena of either nature or 
man, as contented with a result unsatisfactory to the spirit 
panting after universal truth, as compelled in the ultimate resort 


® “The Philosophical Tendencies of the Age.” By J, D. Morell, A.M. 
People’s Edition. London : Theobald, Paternoster-row. 
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to fall back upon a law beyond the reach of its own speculation, 
while this law^ of sociology upon 'which it relies is not verified in 
the history of humanity* However confusedly in early ages 
may have grown up together theology, metaphysics, and the 
teachings of sense, neither of these elements has been found to 
absorb the others, whatever may have taken place in the minds 
of the positive philosophers. Mr. Morell is careful to show that 
these objections are not directed against the inductive method 
in science, which, being itself a result of first principles in human 
nature, does not pretend to compass and limit the entire domain 
of thought 

Positivism, therefore, Mr. Morell holds to be a simple nega- 
tion of philosophy, possessed of no means for reducing into 
unity the multiplied facts of sensation with which alone it con- 
sents to deal, and subject always to the obvious objection which 
carries all its observed facts to be tested and put to use upon the 
threshing floor of the reason. The second theory, that of Indivi- 
dualism, Mr. Morell admits to have great force as against 
positivism on the one hand, and traditionalism on the other, both 
of which he finds to rest ultimately upon appeals to the reason. 
Sensation is nothing without a judgment, and the judgment 
must decide upon all questions of tradition. The theory of Tra- 
ditionalism receives an easy and full examination, all authority 
of parent and priest being shown to rest upon documentap' 
evidence, itself requiring some other living authority for its 
interpretation. There is a supposed residuum of catholic truth, 
which, coming down by tradition, has been imagined to liave 
received no attaint from the fierce breath of controversy. What 
this may be it is not easy to ascertain, but Mr, Morell claims it 
as belonging rather to his own scheme of ‘‘ Philosophy by common 
consent,” proving that it owes its whole force not to the fact of 
issuing from objective tradition, but to its exhibiting the sub- 
jective consciousness of humanity. 

His own idea the lecturer develops thus : Humanity has a 
divine purpose to accomplish. Its own progress depends upon 
the regular growth of ideas — ideas thus evolved in the general 
consciousness it is the business of philosophy to mould into clear, 
logical form, acknowledging this common consciousness of man- 
kind for its final ground of truth.” Eclecticism, in the ordinary 
meaning, this system ought not to be called : that name, however, 
it is likely to retain — and the disciples of it need not complain ; it 
mdicateSf if it does not describe them* Bat b person majr do 
fall justice to the universal consciousness, and yet not take it for 
his final appeal. He may employ it to correct his own, without 
holding it of superior value. Mr. Morell objects to individualism, 
that it can only decide infelUble questions of formal character 
placed before the understanding; but, in truth, admitting to the 
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full the doctrine of universal intuitive judgments, the individual 
reason can only take them for new facts with which to deal, and 
must still ultimately decide for itself upon their consistency and 
truth. It does not claim to Und within itself tl>e sole source of 


light, it judges of the experience of others by its own, it aids its 
own by theirs; sensation, tradition, or intuition, fall equally 
within its grasp. Mr. Morell has perhaps hardly shown that, 
with all its obstructions and errors, the individual reason can 
find, in the vagueness of common consciousness, an authority 
greater than its own as the final test of truth. Wc should 
willingly quote from these lectures many passages which indicate 
the cultivated and penetrating intellect of the writer, passages of 
great beauty and force. We can only add that, in his “ Phi- 
losophy of Progress,’^ the author conceives himself to have 
found the via media between blind servility on the one hand to 
authority of tradition, and subjection on the other to the pride 
of rationalism, which he thinks to be not sufficiently aware how 
incapable it is of “ furnishing any real material of holy thought,’^ 
the true aim of philosophy being this — to “ bring into scientific 
form the spiritual life which, coming direct from God, permeates 
the religious consciousness of mankind at large.’^ 

Dr. Hickok*® begins with a brief sketch of what he denominates 
objective and subjective theories of morals, but without in- 
dicating which of them answer the question as to what con- 
stitutes right, and which the very different one as to how we 
may discover what is right or wTong. Moral philosophers have 
too often confounded the two distinct things, the reason and the 
test of right ; perhaps it might be not far wrong to say, that the 
objective theories attempt to solve the one problem, the subjective 
the other; at least by help of this suggestion the classification 
might be rendered more natural and just. The subjective 
theories, as might be expected, very closely resemble each other ; 
they find somewhere in man’s constitution the test of morality. 
We can only regard the rule of morals which Dr. Hickok main- 
tains as being a modification of these theories. It is stated thus : 

when the man sees himself to be just what the spiritual 
excellency of his being demands that he should be, he has, in 
the contemplation of this worthiness, at once his virtue and 
reward.” This worthiness is no revelation from without, but a 
necessary truth seen in the spirituality of his own being from 
within.” This definition has the air of Cudworth’s doctrine, 
but, in truth, hol(b nearer relation to the ** moral approbation” of 


Dr. T. Brown. 

The book treats first of pure morality ; 


secondly, of 


« posi- 
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tive authority.’* Under the first is given a statement of the 
TOrsonal and relative duties, of the duties to nature and to God. 
The second regards civil government, the divine government, 
tmd family government. The aim of pure morality is personal 
worthiness for its own sake, that of civil government freedom, 
that of the divine government piety : family government has for 
its object to develop both freedom and piety, and serves as a 
hind of preparatory school, training the character in the virtues 
of “ legality” to the civil administration, and “ loyalty” to the 
divine. 

We find much excellent remark in the earlier portion of the 
book ; in the latter part the author dogmatises u})on definitions 
which many persons might sec reason to dispute. He defers 
entirely to the divine authority of the Scriptures, from which he 
extensively quotes; and finds place in his system for a full 
justification of the scheme of grace discovered to mankind in 
the Gospel. In this view he supplies a desideratum — a very 
welcome service to many — but with what success we do not feel 
called upon to say, not discerning its relevancy to a discussion of 
pure philosophy. 

Mr. F. W. Newman’s Crimes of the House of 
Social &ionce. Hapsburg ajrainst its own liege subjects,”" appears 
as part of Chapman’s Library for the People. To 
those who have read any of the writings of this author, we need 
hardly sav that the wrongs which mark the course of this 
imperial nouse arc neither hidden nor excused in this book : 
indignant denunciation flames through its pages. The House of 
Hapsburg is tracked through crimes from its rise in 1273, to the 
close of the late Hungarian war ; and, unhappily, a chapter is 
filled with the acts or omissions by which England has contri- 
buted more or less to its success. Our present understanding 
with Austria on the Turkish question, if not exactly cordial, may 
perhaps serve to iijake us forget, for the moment, eight centuries 
of misdoing : we can hardly imagine, however, that habits are so 
quickly changed, as that the forgetfulness should be long con- 
tinued. Mr. Newman’s little book is, therefore, not yet out of 
date- The inquiry suggested by such an exhibition of wrongs 
is this: how happens it that imperial unrighteousness should 
have enjoyed in this case so long a success? In common life, 
and by ordinary rules, a policy like this would have broken 
down and have been forgotten long ago. What is the secret of 
its life ? But we can only now stay to suggest the question ; 
the answers which our readers will supply for themselves will be 
various, as each is disposed to look preferentially to sociologic, 

‘^Tho Crimes of the House of Hapsburg against its own Liege Subjects.” 
By r. W. Newman. London: John Chapman, 1853. 
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diplomatic, or military causes for the relative strength of govern- 
ments, and the permanence of states. But we cannot refrain 
from saying, that the long duration of a dishonest dynasty says 
little for the real morality or intelligence of the peoples ruled 
by it. 

The visit of Kossuth to America has produced three agreeable 
and useful volumes of travels from his companions, M. and 
Mde. Puisky, under the title of “White, Red, Black;”’* and 
although sufficient care is taken to show, despite the Times and 
Daily NewSy that the progress of the Hungarian Governor 
through the Western Republics was no failure, and although W'e 
necessarily have much of the clang of hells, the boom of artillery, 
the hubbub of sounds, and the aches of hand-shaking, yet the 
volumes are fraught with important and well-selected matter re- 
lating to America itself. The writers must have read and 
reflected much to have become ablc|^o see thus correctly a 
country and people so different from those they left under the 
despotisms of Eastern Europe. We scarcely know where to 
find a better epitome of the opinions, interests, parties, govern- 
ments, resources, habits, and tendencies of the great Trans- 
atlantic people. 

A thick pamphlet, by Mr. Arthur Symonds, discusses the 
“ Organization of the Civil Service.’”* (!)onsidering the mass of 
business transacted in England which depends on concerted 
action, it is astonishing that so little seems to be known or 
thought of the principles of organization. Not only in govern- 
ment, but in our great public companies, an office too frequently 
is little more than a number of persons turned into a room, some 
with great salaries and some with small, to get through the busi- 
ness as well as they can. The organization is not much more 
than a mere gradation of authority, instead of being a repartition 
of the work amongst the workers, according to its constituent 
kinds, under the control of set principles, and directed in all 
its parts to one object, by the harmonizing control of one head. 
The consequence of this mal-organization is embarrassment 
amongst the sincere and earnest, ample opportunity for indulged 
inefficiency in the indifferent and idle, confusion, disappoint- 
ment, and failure in the objects of the office, (unless those 
objects happen to be of a nature to cover any amount of loss), 
and, consequently, discredit and vexation to any chief of an 
office who is not as bad as the worst of his subordinates. The 

13 « Whitoi lied, Black : Sketches of Society in the United States, during 
the visit of their Guest.” By Braucis and Thereza Piilsky. 3 vols, London ; 
Triibner & Co. 
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tion of the Civil Service.” By Arthur Symonds, Esq. Printed fur private 
circulalioii. 
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‘^obstruction of public business” is sure to take place in propor- 
tion as this state of things exists; and the object of Mr. Symonds 
is to remove the causes of obstruction by means of a scientific 
distribution of the work. This he attempts with a minuteness 
of prevision worthy of an engineer’s specification or a French 
ordonnance ; and we need not go so far as to approve every item of 
his details before we arrive at a conviction that he has laid a 
master’s hand on a master evil. If the views he has enunciated 
should ever be extensively and intelligently adopted, some part 
of the remarkable difference of effect between corporate action, 
(whether joint-stock or government) and that of individuals, will 
be got rid of, although much of it, from the nature of the case, 
must always remain. 

Although it does not fall within the scope of the book under 
notice, it perhaps ought to be remarked in this connexion, that 
much of tne chronic coigroversy of the times really turns on the 
question between official and appular action in matters of govern- 
ment. The man of office, and of professional avocation, whether 
judge, secretary, clerk, counsel, or any other, looks down on the 
man who, engaged in the full-tide business of life, does not under- 
stand, as he does, the questions with w^hich the official is absorbed. 
The whole of human life, wuth him, should be dressed to a line by 
science, — the science of the offices. On the other hand, the man of 
business finds that the acts and determinations of the man in office 
do not fit the actual facts of life, with the feelings and habits tluise 
facts engender, — a discrepancy arising from the circumstance 
that the man in office is, in great measure, excluded by his 
position from the influence of those facts, and can only draw his 
conclusions from an artificial world, built up by himself in his 
own imagination, out of such<njaterials as chance to come to 
him. Hence perpetual discontents ; and the discrepancy does 
not come to an end, because the man of office, with all his disad- 
vantages, is really an aid indispensable to the man of active life. 
In England we have long had a remedy for this difficulty in 
some departments of government; we have parliaments and 
juries where the popular is associated with the official, to the great 
advantage of both, and to the stability of the system. But 
while we really need and might easily accomplish large exten- 
sions of the principle, we have those amongst us who would 
sacrifice the jury to the science of the lawyers, just as the 
despots of the continent cannot endure that parliaments should 
interfere with the wisdom of a ministry. ^ ^ 

There is no reason in all this, however, for coldness towards 
Mr. Symonds’ proposed reforms. What must be done ought to 
be done well ; and we have to seek a remedy for extreme offici- 
alism, not in weak or badly managed offices, but in a due limita- 
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tion, by public opinion, of the matters with which government 
BhonI4 interfere. A strong government, within due^Bmits of 
action, is the desideratum ; but for oot government to be rela- 
tively strong, especially in these days of intelligence, it needs 
great internal reforms. 

Mr. Lucas gives us a lecture of great beauty on the influence 
of history on social progress.^* The fact of a progress, he says, 
could only be learned from the long accumulations of events 
which form the world’s history, and, therefore, the convictions 
drawn from its history could only be modern. Many attempts 
have been made to revive the past, such as those of Julian, of 
Rienzi, of the New England Pilgrims, of the English Puritans, 
and of the early French Revolutionists. Bat these all misunder- 
stood their models, some of them egregiously so ; anti if they 
had not, the models themselves were suitable only to their own 
times, and were entirelj^ inapplicable to those into which they 
were imported, — times in some re^^ct or other altered by tiie 
general advance. From this inapPicability came failures, and 
thence contemporary vengeance ; but the motive being pure, 
and the action heroic, subsequent times have lauded those whom 
the powers of the day, king or noble, vilified or destroyed. 
Even these mistaken men have helped that general progress 
which we all now recognise, — which is really promoted by every 
attempt in its favour, whether or not apparently successful, or 
even rightly devised, and to which we ought all to contribute, — 
but whose laws it is not yet easy to comprehend, and few of us 
arc able to explain. 

Some time ago, but subsequently to the Great Exhibition, the 
Society of Arts offered a prize for an Essay on Mechanics* 
Institutes. The book of Mr. Hole, which obtained it,*‘ contains 
a large amount of information, and many valuable suggestions, 
written in an earnest spirit. lie tells us, that Mechanics* In- 
stitutes generally have failed of their original design, that they 
have become places rather of recreation than study, that this 
is owing, in great measure, to the deficiency of early edu- 
cation in our working classes, and that the remedy is to be 
found in a better adaptation of the institutions to the actual wants 
of the pairts of the population for whom they were intended, 
and in greater efficiency of teaching and closeness of study in 


“ History as a Coaclition of Social Progress. A Lecture delivered at the 
riiilosophioal Institution, Bristol, April 11, 1853.’’ By Samuel Lucas, M.At, 
late df Queen’s College, Oxon., Barnster-at-law. London: Murray. 1853. 

“ Au Essay on the History and Management of Literary, Scicutifui, and 
Mechanics’ Institutions.” By James Hole, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions. Published under the sanction of 
tlie Society of Arts. London : Longman & Co. 1853. 
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the classes. All this, of course, leads to questions of manage- 
ment, support, aflSliation of separate institutions, and org^izing 
of the whole under the form of a National Industrial University. 
Without sharing all his views, and especially dissenting from his 
proposal that these institutions shoulcl get a Regium Donum, we 
heartily commend a book so well adapted to promote practical 
measures for the improvement of our people. 

Mr. Lovett, earnestly desirous of advancing the interests of 
society, has produced, in a small volume,** a system of Social and 
Political Morality. Judged with scientific strictness it seems 
open to rough treatment; but as a practical manual it will pro- 
bably do service. A sensible dialogue between master and 
man,‘^ on kindred subjects, in well worth reading and distri- 
bution. It is by Mr. Henry Booth of Liverpool, well known 
for his share in establishing the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and for his long occupation of the secretaryship of its 
gigantic offspring, the Lon|^n and North-Western. Political 
economy, and the moralitic™owing from it, are here put in an 
intelligible and attractive form. 

India has supplied its quota of books, or rather pamphlets. 
Mr. Silk Buckingham*® proposes a plan for the government of 
that country, which consists in the immediate use of the name 
of the Crown, — the appointment of a single minister for India 
in England, with no other council than the permanent official 
staff, — the abolition of the East India Company, — twenty-five 
members for India in the House of Commons, chosen by 
European constituencies^ from Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra, 
and the Punjab, — the vesting of the local government of India in 
a viceroy, with a council, having legislative powers, as well as 
an advisory interference in administration, composed of twenty 
members, equally divided between Europeans and natives, and 
chosen by the same constituencies as the members of parliament, 
together with the natives in government employment, not below 
certain ranks. To these are added, of course, suggestions on 
minor points. It is, however, remarkable that Mr. Bucking- 
ham confines his electoral powers to Europeans, or Europeanized 
natives, and we wonder it did not strike him that the facts 
which induced him to do so, go far to account botii for our 
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fjuatrels in India and our success in them, although he contents 
himself with denouncing our progress wholesale as nntnitigated 
conguest and robbery. 

Mr. Henry Lushington'® gives us a smartly written answer to 
the various attacks made by Young India’* on the East India 
Company, a pamphlet amongst the best, if not the best on that 
side of the question. In style and temper it is excellent, in 
matter as good as the case can supply. 

The origin of the Burmese war is discussed by Mr. Cobdcn^® 
in a pamphlet, of which the pre-title, ‘^How wars are got up 
in India,” — seems to us the most objectionable part. This 
assumption that a war is a purpose to be brought about, in con- 
formity to a cherished course of action, is too serious to be 

E ut forward before at least some proof is placed in the reader’s 
ands. It is, however, an error into which a large portion of 
the philanthropic class of our public men often fml, to take it 
for granted, that in all contests \^th barbarous and semi-bar-‘ 
barous peoples, Englishmen are always and invariably in the 
wrong. We are bad enough at the best, without the illogical 
aggravation of taking it for granted that we do nothing but evil. 
The obvious unfairness of such a starting point prevents, in many 
cases, the investigations by the public mind, through which sub- 
stantial disgrace would be brought on real cases of guilt; and 
even more commonly it remits such cases to the region of 
squabble, where the two sides are equally marked by bitterness, 
unscrupulousness, and pertinacity, whether of attack or defence. 

Mr. Cobden, from the parliamentary papers, traces the war 
not so much to the injury originally alleged against the Burmese, 
as to a supposed ceremonial slight; which slight, to make his 
title good, he must suppose was willingly laid hold of to get 
up” the war. We have ourselves too much doubt of the justice 
oi the war, or rather of the judgment and prudence of the 
officer who permitted the arrogance of the Burmese to preci- 
pitate it, to permit us to defend the case against Mr. Cobden on 
its general issue; but wc have seen too much of the evil of 
false arguments, although they may chance to lead, as they often 
do, to true results, to be quite willing to let them pass when 
they seem to support, but really endanger, what we take to 
be truth. 


18 « rpijg Double Government : the Civil Service and the India Reform Agita- 
tion.^^ By Henry Lushiagton, Author of “A Great Country’s Little Wars.” 
London: Allen & Co. 1853. 

‘‘How Wars are got up in India: the Origin of the Burmese War.” By 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. London: W. & l!\ Cash. 1863. 
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History. papers of Sir Hudson Lowe form the basis of 

three volumes/® which have great historical interest, if 
not importance. A minute detail of the petty cares and occu- 
pations that made up the sum of Napoleon’s life at St. Helena 
must at all tipies, by suggesting startling contrasts, and a rough 
kind of melo-draniatic moral that grasps the imaginations of (he 
multitude, stand upon one of the best-thumbed leaves in the 
world’s history. The French witnesses — fellow exiles of the 
emperor — have given their version of all that they saw; but, even 
apart from their prejudices, it is natural that they should have 
misconceived the spirit or the meaning of a great deal that took 
place about them. The papers of Sir Hudson Lowe were looked 
for as the fit and necessary complement to the accounts given by 
Montholon and Las Cases. Those being edited, there would 
exist complete materials for the use of historians who should 
hereafter desire to form accurate opinions for themselves, or to 
work out minute details for their readers. Poets and painters 
have been busy on the subject of Napoleon at St. Helena: 
historians would know how, with so much detail at their com- 
mand, to appeal more effectively than either to the common 
mind. That good result might have ensued from the publication 
of the Lowe papers, Mr. Forsyth aiding much; but Mr. Forsyth 
has aided little. The subject of Napoleon at St. Helena has 
iired his imagination, or ambition, and the materials which he 
should have issued for the use of others, as a conscientious 
editor, he has unwisely chosen to consume in the manufacture of 
a work that gives him rank as but a very poor historian. The 
late Sir Harris Nicolas, to whom these papers were first en- 
trusted, was arranging everythuig that had historical value in a 
series of documents that would have occupied eight or nine 
octavos. Mr. Forsyth committed an error in judgment, that 
will be regretted by students of history for the next century or 
two, when he changed his predecessor’s plans. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, as quoted by Mr. Forsyth, in one of 
the most tantalizing parts of his preface, says, — There are 
perhaps few, if any, public administrations of any kind, of which 
the records are so full and complete, as those of my government 
at St. Helena. There is not only a detailed correspondence, 
addressed to the proper department of his Majesty’s government, 
reporting the occurrences of almost every day daring the five 


“History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena: from the Letters 
and Journds of the late Sir Hudson Lowe, and Official Documents, not before 
made public.’’ By William Forsyth, M.A., Author of “ Hortensius,” &c. 3 vols. 
Murray. 
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years that Napoleon Bonaparte remained under my custody, but 
the greater part of the conversations held with Bonaparte him- 
self, or with his followers, was immediately noted down.” 

Mr. Forsyth had also, he tells us, access to a vast number of 
original despatches of Earl Bathurst, who was Secretary of State 
for the Colonies while Napoleon was at St. Helena, and to the 
originals, or copies, of every important document connected with 
the subject” Why might we not, through Mr. Forsyth s good 
offices, have ourselves read every important document”? 

We have made the preceding exceptions to Mr. Forsj^th’s 
work ori the highest grounds only, bearing in mind the satis- 
faction duo, not to the general reader, but to the interests of 
history. Those interests, it should be ^id, are not entirely set 
aside, for Mr. Forsyth^ pages contain many documents, and 
statements drawn from documents, which have their own great and 
substantial value. There is, on the other hand, nothing left to 
be wished for, by the reader who desires a book that can be 
travelled over pleasantly and smoothly, to whom books are 
matters of amusement, not of study — fruits eaten at leisure, not 
seeds drilled into the mind during hours of toil. 

Without intending still to complain, we must add, that this 
history, considered as a fruit, must he accounted ripe on one side 
only. Sir Hudson Lowe gets all the sim; Napoleon and his 
friends are quite thrown into the shade. This fact is not to the 
discredit of the book, but only of its title-page, upon which it 
ought to have been described as the story of Sir Hudson 
Lowe at St. Helena,” with the troubles and trials there endured 
by that much-suffering governor. There is an oddity which 
throughout strikes the reader in the relative positions held by 
Sir Hudson and Napoleon in the book — Sir Hudson tne 
plagued, Napoleon the plaguer; and it perfectly proves the 
good faith in which Mr. Forsyth has digested into his history 
Sir Hudson’s own impressions and opinions. He has evidently 
read all the unedited Lowe papers, and has so thoroughly 
a.ssimilated the material provided for him, that he reveals all 
Sir Hudson’s weaknesses and errors as clearly and naturally m 
that gallant soldier himself would have revealed them had he 
been his own biographer. Men often betray their own weak- 
ness when they think they^re displaying stiength; but of these 
volumes it is a rare and curious characteristic, that in them one 
man displays all the failings of another, while he is as blind to 
them as if they were his own. This defect is indirectly a great 
merit of the book, for it enables any man to come by a round- 
about, yet obvious path, at the right conclusion, which he has 
not been allowed to reach by a direct way. 
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That is a conclusion, we regret to say, in no way creditable 
to this country. The book carries us beyond the chills tliat 
arose between Napoleon and Sir Hudson — one, a narrow-minded 
man of genius; the other, a narrow-minded man, of no genius 
at all. Sir Hudson’s pith was shrivelled by the rigidity of his 
military cortex. As a man, in all private relations, he was most 
estimaolc, proper flesh and marrow; but as a soldier he was 
purely pith and bark. Like a holly-bush, he took the form into 
which he was cut and trimmed. If the reader of this history — a 
mere indifferent looker-on — becomes exasperated by the prickly 
formality of the official, and wearies of the incessant strictness 
with which an honourable officer, over-anxious about the great 
trust committed to l^im, acts up to his instructions, surely 
Napoleon, who felt acutely every jar thus inflicted on his sen- 
sitive and restless temper, had a right to fret and to complain. 
Frenchmen, who can do ill-deeds with a good grace, were un- 
able to comprehend the utter want of tact which was the great 
defect in Sir Hudson Lowe as governor of St. Helena. He w^as 
a careful and upright officer, w'ho followed his instructions to 
the letter; and when he had done that, felt that there was 
nothing more to be demanded of him. For nine in ten of all 
the duties to whicli British officers are commonly appointed, he 
was the fit man, but he was not the fit man for so delicate a trust 
as the care of the person of Napoleon. Mr. Forsyth quotes, in 
a note, a communication from Colonel Jackson to himself, in 
which Sir Hudson Lowe is characterized as ‘^a man possessing 
little of what is called manner — no man had less of that — but 
he was full of kindness, liberality, and consideration for the 
feelings of others.” Throughout Mr. Forsyth’s book we find the 
iftrrative supporting this impression. Napoleon expected the 
new governor with satisfaction. ‘‘ 1 should like,” he said, to 
talk over many things with Sir Hudson Lowe ; he is a soldier, 
and has served. He was with Blucher; besides, he commanded 
the Corsican regiment, and knows many of my friends and 
acquaintance.” Yet Sir Hudson’s fatal want of manner caused 
Napoleon, at the first interview, to conceive a strong dislike 
towards him. lie ordered, we are told, a cup of coffee, that 
had stood between Sir Hudson and himself, to be thrown out of 
the window because “ Sir Hudson’s race bad turned it sour.” 
The few interviews that took place between the governor and 
the great exile all ended distressingly. Sir Hudson was too 
imperturbable; Napoleon lost his temper, and invariably after- 
wards regretted that he had not known how to control himself. 
Once, when Sir Hudson had departed, after bearing insolence 
with a calmness far more irritating than any natural expressions 
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of annoyance could have been, or any generous expostulation, 
Napoleon expressly ascribed his own irritation to the provoking 
coolness of his antagonist. At the end of an interview with his 

E risoner, when, after an insolent speech, a hot won! would 
ave been only wholesome, Sir Hudson himself thus chronicles 
the conversation to his government: — ‘^He was continuing in 
this strain, when I interrupted him with saying, ‘You make me 
smile, sin’ ‘How smile, sir?’ he replied, at the same time 
turning round with surprise at the remark, and looking at me, 
added — ‘I say what I think.’ ‘Yes sir,’ I answered, with a 
tone indicative of the sentiment I felt ; and looking at him — 
‘ You force me to smile; your misconception of my character, and 
the rudeness of your manners, excite my pity. 1 wish you good 
day;” and I left him (evidently a good deal embarrassed) 
without any other salutation. The admiral quitted him imme- 
diately afterwards with a salute of the hat.” The italics in that 
passage arc Sir Hudson’s. 

We have been led by the importance of this book, and of the 
topic it reopens, to trespass much upon the narrow space just 
now at our disposal, in expressing the impression it has made 
upon us. We can only allude now to one other point brought 
very prominently forward in these papers — we fear that it would 
have been even more prominent in the whole series of documents 
as arranged by Sir Harris Nicolas — the mean spirit of espionage 
established at St, Helena by the Tory government of that time. 
O'Meara, the surgeon, who is shown to have been an unprincipled 
man, with the connivance of the government at home, carried not 
merely a double, but a triple face ; he was one thing to Napo- 
leon, another to Sir Hudson, and another to the Admiralty 
board. He sent home papers that assumed the character of 
secret reports in the form of letters to Mr. Finlaison, through 
which the Admiralty had the advantage of a private spy; but 
upon Napoleon and his friends the espionage was in reality a 
public system. Every act that was seen, every word that was 
heal'd, was written down and sent to England. Sir Hudson 
Lowe was bound to have that done, and is not blameable for 
having done it. The publication of these papers quite removes 
any stains that may have been cast on Sir Hudson’s character as 
a soldier and a gentleman ; but, though Mr. Forsyth docs not 
seem to have expected that result, it has assured and deepened 
the impression formerly existing of the injudicious treatment 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. By it uncertainties have been 
removed, and though the truth made evident is not a welcome 
one to Englishmen, yet, since it is a truth, we must be glad that 
it is now so perfectly established. 
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Travels. From Napoleon at St Helena we turn to Mrs, Meredith 
in Van Diemen’s Land,** — a lady who bears cheer- 
fully all the discomforts of a life at the Antipodes* Napoleon, 
if he had possessed her temper, would have felt quite snug 
in his last retreat. After a comparatively short experience in 
New South Wales, which formed the subject of a charming bdok, 
Mrs. Meredith, nine years ago, sailed with her husband to Van 
Diemen’s Land, and there she has lived ever since, one of the 
happiest and most accomplished of Tasmanians. The description 
of her Home” there, is in every respect the most delightful 
work that has been yet written on Van Diemen’s Land. It 
depicts tlie colony as seen by cheerful eyes in pleasant colours. 
It points out the great freshness and beauty of its scenery 
compared with that of New South Wales, and its compa- 
ratively English character; it bears generous and earnest 
testimony to the good behaviour of the convict population; 
touches wdth goodnatured satire on the gentilities and weak- 
nesses of the esquire colonists, their wives and daughters, but 
speaks of all such matters not with an affectation of contempt, 
but with the geniality of one who is on good terms of fellovrship 
with all her race. It is a charming home book, though it speaks 
home feeling from afar over the water. Three or four changes 
of abode, and two unsettlements of her htisband’s plan of life, 
involving journeys from one end of the island to another, seem 
to have disturbed Mrs. Meredith’s home feeling much less than 
it is disturbed in English families by three or four changes of a 
servant. Where she and baby were — she began home in Tas- 
mania with an infant — there was the domestic spirit ever safe 
and sound. The narrative, in so far as it is personal, is for all 
these reasons exceedingly delightful. A true heart and a quick 
wit make Mrs. Meredith a capital narrator. We consent to be 
friterested, when her little home party halts in a long jolt over a 
forest road to light a fire by the way, and make a little food for 
baby ; or when the same small traveller is tucked up in a road- 
side inn upon the table. Then again, Mrs. Meredith is not a 
woman who can see no farther than her hearthstone j she has 
cultivated tastes ; can describe, and does describe most grace- 
fully and accurately, the chief natural productions of Tasmania ; 
and illustrates her pages with such pleasant sketches as would 
do credit to the pencil of many a professed artist. Her 
accounts of the pet animals by which her home has been 
enlivened, among which we may especially name the history 
of a pet opossum, are instructive and excessively amusing. 


21 c< Horae in Tasmania during Seven Years.” By Mrs. Charles Meredith. 
2 vols. Murray, 
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The book contains also a number of stories about tjbc old 
black population and their terrible deeds, taken from the ex- 
perience of Mr. Meredith; very interesting in their way, and 
calculated very much to heighten the wonder of the reader at 
the fact that those wild, vindictive men, after the local govern- 
ment had waged to no purpose an expensive war against them, 
were all brought into Elobarton, and shipped out of the way of 
the settlers by a single man, one of the thousands with that 
nominis umlra Robinson. He was a bricklayer who, with his 
wife, wont unarmed among the savages, and by some unknown 
means brought them all to town, and made them voluntary 
exiles to another island. That man was, indeed, a greater 
wonder than the piper in the fairy tale who made the cmldren 
follow him. If he be still alive he might save the four powers a 
great deal of trouble by getting all the Russian troops out of 
the principalities. That done, there would be no lack of occu- 
pation for any genius that takes a bent so useful. In every 
country there arc natives who are nuisances, and whose removal 
w’ould be looked upon as a great blessing. Happy day it will be 
when we have only to call Jack Robinson,” and they are gone. 
The day, we fear, will not be our day; Robinson must, for 
the present, be accounted one of the peculiar blessings of 
Tasmania. 

Fine Arts Ncxt best to a Robinson is a Ruskin, who, in his own 
department of Fine Art, labours heartily to entice out 
of the midst of us all that is barbarous in taste. Mr. Ruskin may 
not himself be a model of good taste — we do not think he is — 
but he puts mind, not memory, into his judgment; for opinions 
he docs not say by rote what has been said by respectable autho- 
rities before him, — he lets his brain work, judges for himself, 
and does not care whom his own notion contradicts. A man 
cannot do that without forming strong opinions, and being 
forced violently into a good many overbold antagonisms. In tho 
second volume of " The Stones of Venice,”” fancifully called 

The Sea Stories,” Mr. Ruskin writes as forcibly as ever, says 
many true and wise things, which, if not new, arc at least not often 
to be heard in these days, and runs, as quiet people are disposed 
to think now and then, into very great extravagances. We would 
infinitely rather that || should be so, than that Mr. Ruskin should 
abate a little of bis boldness or his eloquence, and settle down 
into the respectable writer who knows how, by cunning in hit 
craft, to make things pleasant to all parties. Confusion is TOr- 
petuated while men are afraid to speak out boldly what tltey 


‘^Tlie Stones of Venice.” By John lluskin, Yol. 11. The Sea Stories. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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hold to be the truth on any subject. In taste as in theology, 
there ?s too much exclusiveness and too much dread of being 
thought heretical by the majority of people, who are in both 
cases almost equally obliged to adopt other men’s opinions or 
hold none, Mr. Ruskin ^is a Wesley in his way, and good will 
come of all his energetic preaching, though there may be but 
half of it with which we can agree. His second volume of the 
Stones of Venice” begins in a strain of mournful grandeur, 
with a word-picture of the place itself. It forms a brief and 
thoughtful chapter, suggesting at the same time an image and a 
reverie upon it large enough to fill the reader’s mind, and bring 
him in the right spirit to minute contemplation of Venetian 
buildings. Scrutiny then properly begins with the Duomo of 
Torcello. It was from Torcello that, more than a thousand years 
ago, fugitives first went to the islands on which Venice stands. 
The church of Torcello, variously strengthened and re-created 
in its parts, has now stood for nine centuries. It was built by 
exiles from Altinum, after the burning of their own town. The 
absence of external ornament upon it, and the massy stone 
^ shutters,” writes Mr, Ruskin, cause the whole building rather 
to resemble a refuge from Alpine storms than the cathedral of a 
populous city ; and, internally, the two solemn' mosaics of the 
eastern and western extremities, — one :^resenting the Last 
Judgment, and the other the Madonna, Imr tears falling as her 
hands are raised to bless, — and the noble range of pillars which 
enclose the space between, terminated by the high throne for the 
pastor and the semicircular raised seat for the superior clergy, 
are expressive at once of the deep sorrow and the sacred courage 
of men who had no home left them upon earth, but w ho looked 
for one to come, — of men ‘ persecuted but not forsaken, cast down 
but not destroyed.’” The same cathedral Mr. Ruskin again 
admires for the universal fitness of its style, inasmuch as the 
actual condition of the exiles who built the cathedral of Torcello 
is exactly typical of the spiritual condition which every Christian 
ought to recognise in himself, a state of homelessness on earth, 
except so far as he can make the Most High his habitation.” In 
this spirit of acute and ingenious criticism, putting life into the 
stones, Mr. Ruskin discusses also the mother church of San 
Donato, at Murano, St. Mark’s and the|pyzantine palaces at 
Venice. The discussion of the Gothic buuaings is then prefaced 
by a shrewd and elaborate article, in which is considered at great 
length the nature of Gothic. This precedes the chapters on the 
Gothic palaces and on the Ducal Palace. A third volume, now 
at press, will conclude the whole work, wuth an account of the 
Early Roman and Grotesque Renaissance. 
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. From cathedrals and old palaces, we come to other 
works of fancy, even novels* There is Bleak House,”** 
just now more famous than the Duomo of Torcello ; it may be 
even the better work of the two ; mind against mind, perhaps 
there has gone more feeling and more thought to its construc- 
tion, All the English world is critic of it ; we need say but little 
therefore of its character. There are chapters in it that may be 
taken as the maturest and best things ever written by their 
author. All that relates to that type of a class, the poor street 
outcast, ‘‘Jo,” is told with the most exquisite skill and feeling, 
and will be remembered always as one of the choice things that 
do honour to our literature. The whole work is full of humour 
and pathos, yet there are defects in it that are as obvious as its 
beauties. The tpne of the plot is more than usually melodra- 
matic, and it is cumbered in its progress by some people with 
whom we are not glad to have met. The early decease of Mr, 
Krook, by any calamity, even by spontaneous combustion, w’^as 
most welcome. The Smallweeds blot the pages of the book 
wherever they appear. Except in the first well-contrived scene 
with Lady Dedlock, Mr. Guppy appears only as a bad farce 
character ; and even Esther Siiramerson fatigues us by the 
pains she takes to show how wonderfully good she is, and how 
unconscious of her g^dness. Few works written of late by Mr. 
Dickens have given^o much opportunity to make exception 
against this point and that, yet in none that he has ever written 
does there appear so great a maturity of power ; it abounds in 
pictures wrought out with the most masterly care and finish, it 
appeals in turn to almost every emotion, and, barring the pur- 
poseless disgust excited by the Smallweeds, turns every thought 
suggested in it towards what is good and pure and noble. They 
who find fault with “ Bleak House,” and they must be many, can 
only quarrel with it as with what they love. 

There has been published recently a little novel in one volume,, 
by Mr. Charles Rcade,*^ that ought to be quarrelled with very 
much ; but it is a little thing, and we have taken it to our hearts. 
It is abominably faulty, full of wilfulness and affectation, but we 
give our hand to it. For us it has no faults. 1. he little novel is 
called “ Christie Johnstone.” Christie is a young Newhaven 
fishwife, as true a ]S[|Jwhaven girl as it is a true counte^ who 
rages, or a true peasant woman who is beaten, in the “Diable 4 
Quatre” at the Opera. She is a theatre heroine, yet she is a 
character not less dramatic than theatrical, Mr. Reade won his- 

33 “ Bleak House.” By Charles Dickens. Bradbury & Evans. 

“ Christie Johnstone.” By Charles Reade, Esq. Bentley. 
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first laurels as part author of Masks and Faces.” “ Christie 
Johnstone” is even a better thing than that most admirable little 
drama. It is full of animal spirits, wit, life, piquancy, and pro- 
vocation. Nothing more natural was ever shown behind the 
footlights. The story is well contrived, the incidents, which we 
have no right here to disclose, are finely wrought ; much of the 
humour, and one highly elaborated incident, being at the same 
time of the most sterling quality, and showing a power that, if 
sustained, would ensure for its author lasting fame. We have 
said all this of a novel curiously faulty, and can only beg that all 
who have been puzzled by this definition of it, will get the one 
volume and read it for themselves, so that they also may be 
delighted and perplexed. The delight will greatly overbalance 
the perplexity. 

If novel-readers are the idle, novel-writers are surely the busy 
in the land. In literature, as in life, there never is a lack of 
fiction. We are disposed to confess that we are idle enough to 
have read another novel which, in another way, has given us 
great satisfaction. It is entitled The Twin Sisters,”" and its 
only fault is the welcome one of want of craft. It reads like — 
we do not know that it is — a first work, written with that 
genuine solicitude and satisfaction remembered by writers who, 
among the pleasures they enjoyed whei^they were innocent, 
have worn the pen down to the stump, linlffig it with their hoops 
and cricket bats, their daisies and green fields. There is a want 
of skill shown in the conduct of the plot to its close, which 
perhaps will make the third volume less effective than the other 
two, but the whole work is very fresh, unforced, and unaffected. 
The characters of tlie Twin Sisters arc remarkably well drawn, 
the one actuated by a good impulse, growing, with a slowness 
and soreness nicely marked through the hard teachings of life, 
into principle ; the other actuated more and more by passion, as 
the troubles of the w*orld collect about her. The novel is written 
in a very sound and wholesome spirit, there is an air of womanly 
purity about it, — its thoughts are pure and its ideals pure. 
iJnclc Jos and bis sister belong to the real sort of good people, 
and there are no characters in the novel better than nature. 
Amy, the heroine, is not the lady of the novelists, but a true 
woman, the expanding of whose mind we watch as the tale pro- 
ceeds, who has her errors and her honest little woman’s pre- 
judices; who makes mistakes and heartily regrets them; who 
loves like a woman, but in a practical and natural, not senti- 
mental way; — a woman with a character, which is well marked 
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by the author without resort to the vulgar artifice of exagge-* 
rating some one peculiarit}^ The amiable old governess, Miss 
Parker, is another pleasant sketch, an unaffected little portrait, 
altogether free from caricature. There are several other well 
and quietly portrayed characters developed in the book, which 
is throughout simple and genuine, adulterated with no kind of 
clap-trap, — one that we hope we may be permitted to define as a 
good home-made novel. 

There has been published recently another book of fiction, 
having the same unaffected manner, and the same purity of tone, 
— a volume of short tales by Mrs. Newton Crosland,*® a lady who 
devotes her pen only to good uses, and who has written many 
little things, over which women, and men too, might spend bits 
of their leisure pleasantly and well. Her book, last published, 
is a reprint, in a cheap form, of little tales and sketches which had 
appeared in shady corners of our dense and ever-growing forest 
of periodicals; it is called by the author, for that reason, “ Stray 
Leaves from Shady Places.*’ They deserve to have the sun 
upon them. They are not dead leaves, but they have stem and 
root to them, and they are full of wholesome juices. Mrs. Cros- 
land’s quiet little book is gentle, true-hearted, and womanly. 
We think, therefore, that from our wives and daughters — why 
not, then, from us? — merits welcome. 




Art. X. — Contemporary Literature of America. 

Th lo ^pHE publication of discourses’ such as Mr. Parker 

100 ogy. seems to be in the ordinary habit of delivering, is 

likely to prove of great advantage in rendering popular the 
sounder views of religion already familiar to thinking men. Ho 
possesses the faculty of detail, and is able therefore to command 
a degree of sympathy never given to mere abstract statement 
and reasoning. The generality of men, cautious of untrodden 
ways, demand to have their imagination familiarized with the 
results towards which it is proposed to lead them ; they cannot 
follow an abstract guidance, but refer themselves to some book 

* “Stray Leaves from Sliady Places.” By Mrs. Newton Crosland. Bontlcdgc. 

‘ "Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Tlieology.” By Theodore Parker. 
London : Chapman’s “ Quarterly Series.” 
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or chart of manners, to some delineation or some example of 
what they desire to become. Mr. Parker, with an eloquence 
which would lose nothing of its real strength by some additional 
carefulness, somewhat roughly, perhaps, at times, yet always 
with point and force, appeals to the feeling in which men 
delight, while pointing out to the judgment the way of life 
which thousands at this day are blindly and hopelessly seeking. 

The method of these discourses is practical, addressing their 
argument to common sense. Atheism and the popular theology 
are exhibited in their repulsive relations to common life, while 
from the better conception of divine things, of which the writer 
is a chief apostle, there is shown to arise in natural develop- 
ment the tranquil security of religious trust, guidance, and 
comfort in all social duty, and the clear hope of the world to 
come. Three lectures are devoted to these forms of thought, as 
exhibiting a theory of the universe ; three in relation to prac- 
tical life. Then follows a beautiful sermon on Immortality, a 
single extract from which will suffice to show the manner and 
the thought of this powerful writer : — 

At the grave the atheist and the theological Christian look each 
other in the face ; one has laid away his daughter for annihilation ; ho 
is the father of nothing ; the other has buried his son in eternal tor- 
ment, the father of a devil’s victim ! What comfort has the one from 
nothing, the other from hell % Human nature tells both, ' It is a lie ; 
atheism is here a lie j the popular theology is there another lie.’ Yes, it 
is a lie; eternal morning follows the night. A rainbow scarfs the 
shoulders of every cloud, weeping its rain away to become Howers on 
land and pearls at sea. Life rises out of the grave; the soul cannot be 
held by festering flesh. Absolute religion puts this gliastly theology 
to everlasting rest. The Infinite Master will mercifully chasten, heal 
and bless even the prodigal whom death surprised impenitent. 

“ But conscious of the infinite perfection of Cod, with the conscious- 
ness of immortality in my heart, all this time I smile through my 
tears, as death conveys in his arms, one by one, the dear ones from my 
side. I see them go up like fabled Elijah in his car of flame. I see 
their track of light across the sky, and I am contented — I am glad. I 
also shall presently journey in the same chariot of fire, and sit down 
again beside the dear ones who have gone before !” 

We recommend to the earnest attention of the querulous, 
impracticable scepticism of our time, three essays on Providence 
which follow, in which the author exhibits some real facts about 
pain and evil which the spoiled temper of disappointed philo- 
sophy is too prone to forget. The volume begins with ‘^some 
thoughts on the condition of Christendom,” and at the end are 
two discourses, wffiich will be read with pleasure by those who 
feel interest in Mr. Parker’s career as a minister of religion. 
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Though the composition of an American author, we owe the 
publicatipn of this admirable volume to the enterprise of an 
English publisher, who has enriched it with a portrait of the 
author. One other quotation, for its equal beauty and force, 
must be given from the second lecture on Providence the 
author has just alluded to the labours of men like Bacon, 
Newton, La Place, and Humboldt in physical science : — 

“And what a world of harmonious beauty it is, as seen by the 
material eye, and then reflected in the educated mind of these philoso- 
phers ! But when some man, with mind greater than the greatest of 
these, shall gather into his more affluent consciousness a corresponding 
knowledge of the world of animals and men ; shall devise the new 
instruments of a higher science; write in more than mathematic 
poetry the principia of this sensitive universe, the laws that govern life 
in time and space, magnificently setting forth the fair mechanics of 
the world, its mctaphysic laws, whose ultimate resultant is lovelier 
beauty and harmony of a yet sweeter accord; and grouping to a 
harmonious whole this other Kosmos of vital and personal forces, 
painting in words this white Amazonian lily of bliss floating on the 
river of God ; why, what a wealth of wisdom, of justice, of love and 
holiness will it not reveal in the mind of the infinite God, Father and 
Mother of all that are ! Then, by tbe inductive mode alone, without 
deduction from the idea of God, but only by the study of facts and 
history, shall men prove — ^what I can only postulate — the perfect work- 
manship of God.” 

Regeneration”* is the title of a short and pleasing treatise 
which will be more welcome to many persons than the sharp- 
ringing speech of Theodore Parker, but which we accept as one 
of the many examples of the strong influence exerted by such 
men as he upon the religious denominations. Mr. Sears is 
eminently spiritualist, though, in his belief in miraculous revela- 
tion, Unitarian ; he is familiar with nature in its laws, with religion 
ill evangelical experiences ; he replies to certain views of Emer- 
son while catching his spirit; and writes with the pure poetry 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, though simply developing a doctrine 
of theology. 

He believes of our nature that it is corrupt ; that wc possess 
what he foolishly calls transmissive dispositions and proclivi- 
ties to evil,” by law of natural descent. This law he justihes as 
the necessary method of progress for humanity. He then 
illustrates the work of the Holy Spirit in counteraction of the 
‘‘ proclive” tendency, showing that the same spirit is at work^ in 
all men, but in the regenerate” most complete. His doctrine 


aicgencration.” By Edmund II. Sears. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
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of development is therefore not pure. He does not believe 
that the innate goodness of humanity conquers the hereditary 
evil, but that itself comes directly from above. The third part 
shows the nature of regeneration and the means by which it is 
accomplished.” It may excite surprise that a writer of such 
elevated sentiment, with views of the Supreme Being so orderly 
and just, and of human nature so generally in harmony with 
the scheme of divine law manifested in the facts of experience, 
should regard as necessary ai^ outward and irregular revelation. 

He admits that God was in Christ in perhaps nearly the entire 
sense attributed to that expression by the liberal party of the 
orthodox ; in his view of the atonement occurs a like approxima- 
tion to theirs. We shall be glad to learn that his boolc is ex- 
tensively read. It is calculated, under the protecting shade of 
their own attachments, to win many from the crazed errors of 
dogmatism. 

The following remarks are characteristic of the generally ex- 
cellent style and spirit of the book : — 

“ Hence the first essential work of reform is in separate individual 
minds. We may besiege our social evils from without with ever so 
much of noise and shouting, but since they arc but our inward and per- 
verted life putting out into leaf and flower, wc might tear away the 
leaves and flowers only to be produced again. Not that reform should 
not be preached, and Christianity faithfully applied to all outward 
abuses. But the prime duty of every man, not only to himself ami 
God, but to his race, is self-purification, so that his nature shall be 
receptive of angelic affections, and transmit them as the best inheritance 
to the coming time. He is no true reformer who docs not study, as in 
the fear of God, the laws of liis own existence, both psychological and 
physical, and conform to them as laws that are sacred and divine, 
deeming the transmission of evil tendencies as the foulest wrong which 
he can inflict upon his kind. They have done the most for the race 
whose inheritance to it is a pure and lofty manhood, and from whom 
the sacred stream of being comes down unpolluted and strong. By 
such a transmigration of souls, they become immortal on the earth, and 
they are abroad on errands of goodness while their bodies smoulder in 
the cerements of the grave.” 

Our next book is a manual of Unitarian doctrine,® though not 
so represented on the title-page. It discusses, nearly in the 
usual manner, the questions of the Trinity and the atonement, 
but in a spirit of extreme candour, and with ah evident desire to 
avoid giving offence. On the point of retribution by eternal 
punishment, which forms the topic of the last lecture, the author 

^ “ Discourses on the Unity of God, and other Subjects.^^ By W. J. Eliot, ^ 
Junr, Boston ; Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
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is undecided. He says in one place, We do not know but that 
we may separate ourselves so far from God as to make our return 
impossible.** Presently afterwards, he adds, speaking of the 
Father, No one of his creatures will ever be beyond the reach 
of his infinite pity ;’* a much more sensible remark, and one 
more obviously just. There is one lecture upon regeneration, 
which describes it apparently as the result of pure natural de- 
velopment, though presently introducing a necessity for super- 
natural help, somewhat confusing to the uninitiated. 

The Bible in the Counting-house”* is the title of a book, con- 
taining ten lectures, addressed to the merchants of Philadelphia. 
They are written in a style plain and vigorous, and are, upon 
the whole, well adapted for usefulness. The author exhibits the 
commercial character in its relations of various kinds, in its 
immense responsibilities and great temptations ; discourses upon 
speculation and bankruptcy, the necessity of culture, both for 
the intellect and the affections, and the especial advantages of the 
day of rest. He is justly severe upon many sophisms of con- 
ventional morality, and those tricKS of trade by which men 
^Miasting to be rich” fall iiy:o a sn4re. Unfortunately for the 
general purpose at which the writer aims, he founds his own 
advice upon a system of theology little calculated to add force 
to his remarks. The cool-headed merchant, who is informed 
that the most ^alted honour in his dealings is not to be accepted 
in the sight of heaven without evangelic faith and experi- 
ence, will be likely to attach little value to Dr. Boardman*s moral 
counsel. It is a great misfortune that so much solid instruction 
re(|uired to be seasoned with a mixture of the very doctrines 
which, more than any other influence, have encouraged those 
neglects and sophisms linder which commercial intercourse has 
acquired its proverbially immoral character. 

Strange as it may appear, we are beginning to 
SociHl^Scie^^ receive from America books which, admitting the 
' insufficiency or asserting the errors of the principles 
on which the fathers of the republic based their action, seek 
other foundations of political organization and power. What- 
ever the intentions of the authors, or the conclusions to which 
they themselves would limit the use of their own premisses, it is 
nevertheless true that any European despot may now draw from 
the great Western Republic quite enough of a certain kind of 
political science to support a strictly logical defence of himself 
and his system. 


“ The Bible in the Counting-House ; a Course of Lectures to Merchants.** 
By H. A. Boardman, D.D, London : Trixbner & Co. 
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Amongst these books» Mr. Warner’s* professes, first, to define 
liberty, and then to apply the definition in the form of discus- 
sions on liberty of pkee, — of pleasure-seeking, — of business, — of 
trade, — and of conscience : the same definition is lastly applied 
to the department of politics. 

Other definitions of liberty being first rejected, that of the 
author is as follows : “ I would say, it is the power of doing, free 
of human hindrance, whatsoever God’s laws permit.” On the 
face of it, the first part of this definition seems unobjectionable ; 
but, in the very next paragraph, this ‘‘ power of doing” is ex- 
pressly distinguished from the power of ‘drying to do;” and it 
is emphatically placed in the definition in the sense of succeed- 
ing, to the exclusion of the sense of absence of hindrance from 
endeavouring. We doubt whether any man could adhere to this 
definition of liberty through an entire system of thought ; cer- 
tainly our author has not succeeded in doing so. But if it could 
be so adhered to, and were to be applied to questions of govern- 
ment, as he designs, it would follow both that no man is free who 
does not succeed in all his innocent designs, and that no govern- 
ment is free which does ndl provide for tlie success of all its 
subjects. If this be so, then there Is nothing to prevent govern- 
ment from being pushed into every detail of life by the ever- 
recurring complaints of those who do not succeed, and the 
end must be to bring everything to a state of ^nmixed com- 
munism. 

It is true, Mr. Warner often pursues a line of remark which 
really assumes a very different idea of liberty. Thus, at p, 24, 
he says, There must be no will over us but God and the laws. 
Where this is the case, and the rulers are but the administrators 
of a settled legal economy, so as to be feared by evil doers and 
by none else, the citizen relieved of the intolerable burden of 
standing for ever on the look-out at once against wrongs from 
above and around him, from government and his fellow-men, is 
Jree for positive employment, to cultivate the soil, to manu- 
facture its products,” &c. &c. And so also in other places. Here 
is nothing whatever of success, but only of effort — not of doing” 
in our author’s sense, but only of trying to do.” But although 
the passages are frequent in which the sounder sense is predo- 
minant, yet the principle originally assumed comes to the surface, 
more or less, to the last, and does all its harm by formally letting 
in just as much as Mr. Warner, or any government on earth, 
good or bad, shall choose to believe or to say is requisite |:)r the 

success” of the governed. The whole question of government 

^ “ The Liberties of America.” By H. W. Warner, of New York. London : 
James Nisbet & Co. 1853. [Dated from New York, and printed in America.] 
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is thus theoretically given up to the confusion into which imre** 
strained and most unthinking practice has ever brought it. 

But, much more; liberty is here restricted to the doing 
‘‘whatsoever God’s laws permit.” Now, there can be no doubt 
that God’s laws, in some sense, come into the operation and 
practice of liberty whether we will or no ; for the very evils 
against which law is made and liberty is to be defended, are 
breaches of God’s law as embodied in the constitution and 
arrangements of the universe about us. But to say that a go- 
vernment is at liberty to take these into account in their quality qf 
God^s law, and not exclusively as matters of human observation, 
feeling, and concern, is to subject again, by American authority, 
all affairs of conviction and conscience to that human jurisdic- 
tion from which we believed they had well nigh escaped where 
Anglo-Saxon liberty prevails. Nothing more is required to 
afford an easy justification for any repression of thought, how- 
ever stern or desolating, and for every persecution, however 
bitter. The dragonnades of France, and the alternate persecu- 
tions of England, were founded on precisely this principle* 
Spain uses it to-day in defence of 1^ intolerance. What Mo- 
hammedanism and Hindooisrn did ^th it we all know. But, 
according to a fair, and, indeed, inevitable use of Mr. Warner’s 
principle, there was no violation of liberty by any of these ; for 
they did not interfere with what they understood to be in con- 
formity with “ God’s law.” We might have hoped that Ame- 
ricans writing on such a subject, would have rcniembercd that 
their principles w'ould have an application beyond the boundaries 
of New England. 

After this the reader will not be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Warner’s book often attempts to apply the sanctions of law to 
details of morals : it is full of minor matters, as well as of unhe- 
sitating adoptions of what we have learned in England to consi- 
der the characteristics of an exploded legislation. His Liberty 
of Conscience” is not much more than liberty to believe, as he 
himself believes, and to do as he does; the Jew, the seventh- 
day Baptist, and the Unitarian, get Jittle favour from him ; and 
the man who dares to question the dogmatic authority of the 
Bible in its full extent, must come to England for his liberty of 
speech if not of thought, if Mr. Warner rule. “ Liberty of 
Trade” is a liberty of interferences ; and the regulation by law of 
the commissions of auctioneers and agents which he suggests, is 
only a sample of tho extensions to which the adoption of his 
view *nust lead, lie seems to wish for a law wherever he sees 
a matter not to his own mind; and there seems to be no limit 
either in his system or his book which should hinder every action 
of human life from becoming an aflTair of Government. After 

I'Vol. ].X. No. CXYlIl.]— N ew Seiues, Vol. IV. No. 11. 11 R 
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all the warnings on this subject of which the world is full, it is 
strange to find such a book produced on American soil . 

Mr. R. Hildreth, the author of a very valuable. History of the 
United States, produces another of these reactionary books.® He 

f ives up entirely the Metaphysical Theory of Natural Human 
Equality,” and charges it with “ anarchical logical results.” That 
is, he says it leads to the conclusion that, were men as equal 
amongst themselves as the principle assumes them to be, 
there would be no government at all ; for there would be 
no motive on any side for submission. But it is obvioiis that 
here an equality of rights which is all that the principle was ever 
intended to assert, is changed by Mr. Hildreth into an equality 
of power; although it is expressly against the consequences of 
an inequality of power that every political theory professes to 
provide in favour of the equality of right. Starting, however, 
from the point made by this perversion, our author seeks to 
ascertain tiie actual forces of the nature of motives ^ liich pro- 
duce the equilibrium of governments; and in so far as he 
attempts an induction of the nature of government from ob- 
served facts, we cannot bi|||weIcome his production as a great 
advance on the theories of government which have produced so 
many changes, with so little real improvement, during the last 
seventy years, and which are, for the most part, mere artificial 
sciences, raised as any others might be, from certain postulates, 
without much reference to realities. 

The primary elements of power, or intrinsic sources of ine- 
quality, are enumerated as muscular strength, — skill, dexterity, 
or art, — sagacity, — force of wdll, — knowledge, — eloquence, — and 
virtue. Those described as of the second order are wealth, — 
traditionary respect, — the idea of property in power, — the influ- 
ence of mystical ideas, — combination, — and aggregation. The 
motives which act immediately to produce the political equili- 
brium, or the existence and stability of the government, are 
stated to be the “ pleasure of superiority” or ambition” on one 
side, — and on the other “fears,” “ admiration,” and “the idea of 
the moral duty of obedience.” Now, whatever merit or accu- 
racy this may have as a description of the actual state of the 
case as far as it goes, it is plainly just as much an analysis of the 
sources of all other influence or power, as of those of the influ- 
ence or power of government. Wherever ten men are associ- 
ated, for whatever purpose, with whatever understanding, and 


• “.Theory of Politics : an Inquiry into the Foundations of Governments, 
and the Causes and Progress of Political Revolutions.” By Richard Hild- 
reth, author of “The United States of America,” &c. London: Clarke, 
Beeton, & Co. ; New York, Harper & Brothers. [No date.] 
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under whatever sanctions, the superiority which one or more will 
soon manifest and exercise over the others, must have the same 
sources, and will have, in every case, the greater part of the same 
sources, as are here assigned to political power or government; 
and this book, which oflers us a theory of politics,’^ leaves the 
most important questions relating to government as much in the 
dark as ever. We are not shown what is the relation of govern- 
ment to human life and growth in general, what to the individual 
man, what to the other forces which actuate society and change 
the character of its elements ; we have no intimation of the pro- 
portion which government does or ought to bear to the whole of 
the influences operating on the individual or the mass ; of what 
is the just extent or limitation of its operation or objects. The 
most that is given us is an analysis of the causes which change 
the form of governments, and all beyond that is left pretty much 
as it was found. 

It is remarkable, moreover, that this scheme of politics is con- 
structed without the admission of anything in the nature of 
rights — that is, without formally recognising the existence of 
anything which a man ought to be, er to do, or to possess, inde- 
pendent of, or in opposition to the will of any of his fellows, or 
all of them. Everything seems to depend on motives to which 
the notion of an inherent right of any kind is not necessary. It 
is only as men fear, or admire, or tliink they ought to submit, 
that government, or changes in government, take place ; and a 
man has no claim to be what he is or ought to be in himself^ for 
he is and can be in politics only what the circumstances arising 
from the motives of his fellows may make him. Just as Mr. 
Warner makes liberty the result of law, not merely in its practi- 
cal existence, but in its intimate and rightful nature, so Mr. 
Hildreth makes government the result of circumstances, with- 
out any reference to supreme objects, dear to men, for the sake 
of which it exists. 

It is only a legitimate deduction from these principles (and it 
is the author’s own deduction, p. 8j, that might proves the right. 
No doubt might, — success, — permanence, — prove the fact that 
the government in any particular case, is that whi«h results fvon§ 
the condition of the people and the state of things at the time, 
all taken together. But the most this affords us is an import- 
ant explanation of the fact, and not what Mr. Hildreth takes it 
for, such a moral justification in every possible case as is implied 
in the use of the word right.” If we admit our author s view, 
there *is no disposition which is not justified, in morals as well as 
in lata, by the mere fact of its existence ; nor can any man have 
a right in any case to complain of its worst acts, for in those 
acts it only follows the ascertained bent of its nature, and the 
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A small volume/ ascribed, we believe correctly, to Mr, 
Charles Norton, son of the eminent theologian, Mr, Andrews 
Norton, contains a review of the ultra-democratic and high 
socialistic doctrines, which, in 1848 and 1849, were, we are told, 
destined to change the face of Europe at least, and which cer- 
tainly, in 1853, may be admitted to have originated great changes 
not confined to Europe, though scarcely of the character pre- 
dicted. Sohntur amhulando — the insoluble problem is vrorking 
itself its answer, by emigration; and the labourer, the late drug 
in all European markets, is either seeking his true exchangeable 
value in Californian and Australian gold-fields abroad, or de- 
manding it in strikes at home. 

Meantime, on the eastern seaboard of America, difficulties we 
have begun to think chimerical, have been attracting some 
notice. The great ports are naturally crowded with an immi- 
grant population, which is often slow and timid to move on to 
the west, and which may well appeal, meantime, to the unjaded 
sympathies of a people living under a social condition, in these 
respects superior to any known in Europe. Mendicity societies, 
and model -lodgings, home-missions, and refuges for the destitute, 
are names and things with which our transatlantic kinsmen in 
New York and Boston are beginning to feel familiar. With our 
pauper population we have exported also our eleemosynary 
expedients, Mr. Norton’s book is written in a singularly tem- 
perate and dispassionate tone ; and although he falls into Mr. 
Warner’s error about God’s law,” he happily avoids, in his 
practical conclusions, the mistakes into which that error 
might well have led him. He appears to have examined 
pretty carefully the statistics relating to the experiments 
in co-operative association, which, at one time, were so nu- 
merous, and w^ere said to be so successful in Paris, jfer is 
he unacquainted with our own similar movements in England. 
Such efforts appear rather to have his sympathy than his faith. 
The old methods of charitj, and the despised remedies of per- 
sonal relief, are those which he seems to recur to in the end 
with most s^isfaction. And assuredly public and private 
charity in a land where each individual human being (Mr. 
Norton belongs, it must be remembered, to one of the virtuous 
commonwealths of New England) may feel that his worth as 
such is recognised, is a thing far different from that which has 
to be tendered and received in countries where the sight of 
extreme social contrasts turns the patience which would submit 
to hardships into burning resentment against injustice. These 

• • **Cori|iderations on some Eecent Social Theories.” Boston: Little, 

Brown &(%. 1853. 
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great exhibitions, wc hope, will not be repeated in the Now 
World. The sound democratic sense of the common people of 
America will, wc trust, be long successful in resisting the 
insidious approaches of an European quasi-aristocracy, whose 
sole titles would be some historic totals of dollars, and wdiose 
highest virtues those of getting and spending. 

The last chapter of this little volume may be recommended to 
those who judge of American feeling, on subjects of national 
aggrandizement, by what they read in the newspapers. 
Americans may naturally find in the virtues of their popular 
system of government a justification for its extension, which 
they maj^ conceive Czars and East India directors scai’cely to 
possess for their acts of annexation. Yet there arc many — this 
book proves, at any rate, that there are some — who, for the sake 
of their own country’s welfare, would be disinclined to accept 
overtures, were such made, from the half-caste Spaniards of 
Mexico, or the semi-savages of the Sandwich Islands, for ad- 
mission to the franchises of the Union. 

History. Sparks,® to whose labours American histo- 

rians will ever be indebted, has followed up his edition of 

Washington’s Correspondence,” with four volumes containing 
the letters of eminent men addressed to Washington during the 
Revolution. It will be remembered that, in editing the former 
set of documents, Mr. Sparks committed an error which provoked 
serious animadversions from Lord Mahon, and led to a contro- 
versy which ended by establishing the general, and, we believe, 
just impression, that Mr. Sparks, though a veteran student, 
holding deservedly the highest character both in his own country 
and in this, had, to a certain extent, allowed the feeling of the 
American to predominate over the feeling of the scholar, and 
omitted some passages, and polished others, in the mistaken 
belief that Washington would make a better figure if his letters 
were in some degree revised. Many of the omissions Mr. Sparks 
justified as fairly and simply intended to avoid unnecessary 
repetition ; others, however, were attempts to improve brusque, 
offhand, or familiar sayings, as by the polite conversion of Old 
Put” into General Putman,” — which weakened the character of 
the correspondence, and very much diminished its historic value. 
We do not idly revive the recollection of the controversy raised 
on this account, we advert to it only because we owe it to Mr. 
Sparks to say, that in this important supplement to Washington’s 

® “ Correspondence of the American Revolution ; being Letters of Eminent 
Men to George Washington, from the time of his taking the Comimvnd of the 
Army, to the end of his Presidency/* Edited from the Original Manuscripts. 
By Jared Sparks. 4 vols. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 
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letters, the first error of judgment, if not quite acknowledged, is 
abandoned, that all letters in these volumes are printed without 
verbal alteration or omission, and that there is nothing whatever 
to detract from their very great historical importance. They 
are edited most conscientiously and ably; they contain the right 
number of necessai*y notes ; and they are indexed, both by a 
classified reference to the letters under the names of their re- 
spective writers, and by a general index of all points of history 
discussed in them, with a completeness that leaves nothing to be 
desired. If Mr. Sparks was before too jealous for the reputation 
of a hero who was in no need of such solicitude, and if, by such 

E atriotic tenderness, he lost some of the honour due to his own 
hours, the lost ground is much more than recovered by the 
volumes now before us. 

The Correspondence of the Revolution now given to the 
world supplies, indeed, in the best way, historical material of 
first rate importance. It enables us to penetrate below the 
surface of the deeds done, and to sec the motives, ways and 
means that lay under the doing of them. Here we have letters 
to General Washington from all the chiefs of the army at all 
stages of the war, detailing the private history of military opera- 
tions, diflBculties with troops, trouble in getting lead or powder, 
with the reason why this attempt was made or that abandoned. 
There are letters from the governors of states, showing in what 
way each co-operated in tlie patriotic struggle ; letters from 
private members, or the President of Congress ; letters from men 
in private stations, placing in W^ashington’s hands ideas that had 
occurred to them, and that had seemed likely to be useful to 
their country; letters familiar, letters flattering, (including the 
request for leave to dedicate to him an epic poem on the Con- 
quest of Canaan,) and letters formal. Characters of all kinds 
speak to the world for ever through these volumes the exact 
feelings that aroused and maintained one of the most eventful 
struggles upon record, and the impression left after a reading of 
the whole body of letters tends, in the highest degree, to the 
honour of America. There is a righteous earnestness, by which 
every one who writes seems to be prompted, and although we 
may believe that, to a certain extent, the lone of the whole 
correspondence is raised by the fact that it was addressed through- 
out to a high-minded man, before whom even the mean would 
seek to hide their meanness, still the genuineness of the senti- 
ments expressed is too manifest to be often doubted. There 
can be no doubt about such writing as this. It is the beginning 
of a letter signed Joseph Hawley, dated from Watertown, in 
June, of the year 1776: — 
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General Washington, 

‘‘ The most important matters are soon to be decided by arms« 
Unhappy it is for the Massachusetts, and, I fear, for the whole continent, 
that, at this season, we have a large and numerous Assembly. More 
than one half of the House are new members. Their decisions are 
most afflictingly slow, when everything calls for the utmost ardour and 
despatch. Tlie Lord have mercy on us ! This colony, I imagine, will 
raise the men required by Congress before snow falls, but in no season 
for the relief of either New York or Canada. 

“ Pray, sir, consider what is to be done. It is my clear opinion that 
there will not be a single company move in this colony, for either of 
those places, these thre^e weeks. I know, sir, it will vex you ; but 
your Excellency will not be alone in the vexation. My soul, at times, 
is ready to die within me at the delays ; at others, my blood to proas 
out at the pores of my body. But what shall be the expedients T 
<fec., &c. 

We should add, that Mr. Sparks has appended to these im- 
portant volumes, sets of letters, addressed by actors in the 
American war of independence to each other, and not specially 
to Washington, in illustration of the militar}^ operations in 
Canada, in Virginia and South Carolina, and on Hudson^s 
River, and of the operations of the northern array. 

While the Americans are, as a body, diligently making public 
all the details that throw light upon the first grand event in a 
national history, destined to become, in due time, perhaps the 
most important in the world, there are, happily, not a few able 
men who, in each several state, are engaged upon the examina- 
tion and collection of its records. So near to our own time was 
the occurrence of events from which the Americans will date the 
outset of their history, that it is still possible to collect not only 
written records, but much oral testimony, bearing in % very in- 
teresting way upon it. The first pioneers of the west are not 
all dead ; the very first log cabins that were built among the 
Indians, where there are now thriving towns of white men, arc 
not yet all broken to pieces. The written records left by the 
first settlers in various parts of the Union — letters, journals, and 
county records— are still to be collected in great numbers by the 
antiquary, if he may be called an antiquary who dives into the 
beginnings of a history that was all future a hundred years ago. 
To men uke Dr. Ramsey, who, after long antiquarian study of 
this kind, has collected and just published, at Charleston, the 
** Annals of Tennessee,”'® unstinted applause is due. Without 
good local histories, general history can be only vague and 

10 if Annals of Tennessee to the end of the Eighteenth Century, com- 
prising its settlement as the Watauga Association, from 1709 to 1777, &o., &c.” 
by J. G. M. Ramsey, A.M., M.D., &c., &c. Charleston : John Rusaell. 
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shadowy. Dr. Ramsey, as he tells us, and as the fulness and 
minuteness of his narrative attest, has procured verbal narratives 
from the old settlers who survive, has examined papers left by 
others who are dead, and has endeavoured to recover every 
memorandum, bearing on the history of Tennessee, that it was 
possible to drag out of obscurity. In the loft of an out-of-the- 
way cabin he discovered many of the official papers of the State 
of Franklin ; in another he found the lost constitution of the 
proposed State of Frankland. In the garret of an empty house 
at Knoxville, he found an old trunk which contained an im- 
portant prize — the papers of Governor Sevier. How much the 
prompt diligence of patriotic antiquaries is required, may be 
gathered from one illustrative fact that we cite, as one among a 
thousand. Less than seventy years ago, the proceedings of the 
State of Franklin never were printed, because there was no 
printing-press nearer than Richmond or Charleston, and it was 
customary to appoint some person who read aloud all recent 
enactments in the hearing of the people, at the first militia 
training that took place, and after the rise of the General Assem- 
bly. Dr. Ramsey’s Annals of Tennessee” begin with purely 
Indian times, and relate the history of the soil now named 
Tennessee through all social and political changes down to the 
end of the last century. 

Mr. Schoolcraft’s account of his travel and adventure 
ra\e . region of the Ozark mountains^* of Missouri and 

Arkansas, five-and- thirty years ago, have almost the character 
of Annals, since they convey a graphic picture of a portion of 
the country under conditions that nave undergone great change. 
Mr. Schoolcraft is well known to mineralogists, and has a con- 
siderable, scientific reputation. He has a strong and cheerful 
mind within a crippled body, and the spirit of the journal of his 
mountain tour, written in younger days, is not a whit cooled by 
the revision it has lately undergone in final preparation for the 

! )ress. ’ Parts of the journal did at the time indirectly come to 
ight, and were reprinted in England by Sir Richard Phillips, in 
his Collection of Voyages and Travels (1821). The volume 
now published k full of such incident and adventure among 
bears, Indians, or hunters, as might be expected in tl|p story of 
a vigorous man’s travel among mountains, then on the very 
verge of western civilization. A higher interest connected witn 
the narrative is Mr. Schoolcraft’s careful and original tracing of 
the track of De Soto and the Spanish cavaliers west of the 
MissiasippL Its highest interest lies, however, in the naturalist 

^"Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Kegion of the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Missouri and Arkansas, which were first discovered by De Soto, in 
154:1.” By Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co. 
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spirit that pervades it, in the passing notices of the geology and 
mineralogy of tlic district traversed, and in the appendix oti the 
mines ol tJie Missouri. This essay, which is a reprint, precedes 
a variety of other noMces possessing much historical or scientific 
interest, sufticiently connected with the main subject to fonn a 
series of appendices which are, in fact, equal in importance to the 
book itself. 




Art. XI. — Contemporary Literature of Germany.’^ 

History. ^HE literature of any nation is but the reflex of its life, 
X and an abundant literature without a rich national 
life, is like a magic mirror thronged with spectral unrealities. 
The power of some mighty conjuror may for a moment (as 
in the Goethe and Schiller period in Germany) call forth upon 
its surface a dazzling prospect, but it is sure to vanish quickly 
and leave darkness behind. The darkness has indeed, in the 
case of Germany, never been complete, for its literature was not 
national but cosmopolitan, — still it cannot be denied that after 
the flash of that bright, sudden morning had passed away, it did 
for #long time present rather a cloudy and discouraging aspect. 
From many indications, however, we are induced to hope that 
its period of decline is past, and that its future growth will be 
more vigorous, because less forced and exotic in its character 
than in its so-called golden age. In the General History of 
Commerce,”* we have a work worthy of its best days, compre- 
hensive in its views, philosophical in spirit, learned, yet wholly 
free from any touch of pedantry, and by its style recommending 
to cultivated readers of every class a subject that has usually 
been made repulsive and technical. There is nothing in which 
the philosophy of history is more deeply concerned than in 
tracing the course taken by human activity in this, one of its 
main directions, and on the whole, though in commerce the 
great motive power is avowedly the love of gain, its history 
fumishea matter for more satisfactory reflection than the records 
of warfare, of politics, or what is called religion. 

The true principle of trade, it has been said, is to seek your 
own lawful profit, while at the same time benefiting others ; and 
this is, perl^ps, the best that has yet been found to operate 
extensively among the mass of mankind. Doubtless there have 

♦ The works named in this article have been furnished by Messrs. WiUiams 
and Norgatc and Mr, David Nutt. 

^ "Allgemeine Gescliichte des Welthandeis.” Von H. Scherer, Vol. I. 
Leipsig; Schulze. 1852.^ 
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been in every age a few great spirits actuated by the higher and 
purer one of seeking the good of others, even with sacrifice of 
their own, but these h^>ve always moved high above the ordinary 
level of humanity. The world at large has #ot yet worked out in 
practice anything better than the principle of trade, and well 
would it be for the world if it had never acted on anything 
worse. Often enough the actuating principle has been to seek 
one’s own profit with total disregard of the rights of others, or 
even to their manifest injury. The author of the History now 
before us is a man of business, as well as of letters, and he has 
not filled his pages with masses of statistical tables and figures, 
on which, severe as they look, there is often as little reliance to 
be placed as on the merest figures of rhetoric; and though well 
acquainted with whatever has been written on the subject, he 
has derived his materials principally from an extensive course of 
actual experience in business, acquired during long residence in 
some of the principal commercial cities of Europe, and in his 
present position on the Exchange of Trieste, 

This experience will, however, be more available in the sub- 
sequent volumes of his work, which will treat of the commerce of 
modern times, than in the present, which describes its birth and 
progress from the earliest ages to the sixteenth century. That of 
the antique world can be drawn only in general outlines, ai^thc 
materials are but scanty, since the most commercial natic® of 
antiquity, the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, have left no record 
of their proceedings. Even in its most flourishing period, which 
M. Scherer gives as from the sixth to the third century before 
the Christian era, it was limited in its extent not only by the 
limitation in the number of consumers in a state of society in 
which the masses had scarcely any wants, but also by the simi- 
larity of climate and production in the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea, its chief theatre. With the decay of Greece 
sank also her commerce and her industry, and world-com- 
manding Rome absorbed the wealth and trade of subject nations 
in unproductive generalization. The active competition that 
had existed amongst a number of free though small states, 
entirely disappeared. What commerce continued to exist with 
remote countries consisted not as now in contributions to the 
necessities, and raw material for the industrial occupation of the 
most numerous classes of the community, but in mere articles 
of luxury for the rich — gold, pearls, diamonds, silk stuffs, slaves, 
wild animals for the circus, and other things that had value only 
for them. 

At the period of the invasion of the northern tribes, the 
destruction of commercial relations, as of most ancient forms of 
life, was complete, the threads were entirely broken, and seven 
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hundred years after the Christian era, the commerce of the 
world was in no more advanced condition than at the same 
period before it Only articles of the first and rudest necessity 
for food and clothing were produced in Europe, and these were 
mostly consumed by the producers. In quantity and quality of 
production Europe was immeasurably inferior to Asia. 

Soon after this, the sun of commercial prosperity was shining 
in full glory over the countries ruled by the Arabs. Their im- 
mense territory, extending from the Atlantic to the Himalayas, 
and the deserts of Central Asia, and from Lower Italy to the 
Niger and the Nile, comprehended such a variety of soil and 
climate, that even without any special encouragement, trade and 
industry would spring up of itself, and the precepts of Mahomet 
were exjn'ossly favourable to the occupations of the manufacturer 
and the merchant. Bagdad, the metropolis of the Arab empire, 
and the residence of the religious and political head of the state, 
became a focus of trade and manufactures, as well as of art 
and science. 

The second portion of M. Scherer’s volume treats of the 
commerce of the Byzantines, of the Italian Republics, of the 
Netherlands, and of Germany, concluding with the discovery of 
America, the commencement of a new commercial epoch, 

!^^he chapters devoted to the eariy commerce of the Germans, 
ma^PEnglish readers will be surprised to find that before the 
Roman time, beyond the great primeval forest of Germany, said 
to be sixty days’ journey across, there existed on the coasts of the 
Baltic what we maycall a commercial community, which remained 
entirely independent of Roman invasion and Roman influence. 
This was a branch of the great Sclavonic family, called by 
the Germans Wends; a cultivated people, with fixed habitations 
and towns, and settled political and social arrangements, carrying 
on active commerce in the waters of the Baltic, and practising 
agriculture and many of the industrial arts, having, for instance, 
large iron works and metal foundries. Old chronicles boast of 
the richness of the soil in the country of the Wends, and tell of 
the luxury and enjoyment in which they lived. From the sixth 
to the ninth century, they appear to have possessed the entire 
commerce of the north of Europe, England included. As the 
emporia of their trade arc named Schleswig, Riigen, Stargard, 
and especially Vineta, a town whose very site is now uncertain, 
though probably it is to be sought on the island of Usedom, 
near Riigen. This was the mart of all the surrounding people 
of the Baltic; three hundred large vessels, we are told, con- 
stantly found room in its harbours, and goods of all kinds were 
brought here for barter. The productions of the East, and of 
India, found their way thither by caravans from the Caspian* 
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Sea. An active corn trade to Scandinavia was carried on from 
the fertile countries of Pomerania; and the fisheries of the 
Wends, there is reason to believe, included even that of the 
whale. The herring seems before the beginning of the thirteenth 
century to have been found only in the Baltic. 

The origin of the civilization of this remarkable people 
is extremely obscure. One thing at least is certain — namely, 
thatj the Romans had no share in it ; for between their settle- 
ments on the Rhine and the Danube, and the seaports of the 
Wends, there lay the great forest wilderness of Germany ; and 
the only attempt which they made to penetrate into its interior 
ended in the annihilating defeat of Varus. 

For the almost total disappearance of a people that had attained 
this amount of progress various reasons may be given ; amongst 
which, one of the chief was the destructive effect of the fierce 
crusades carried on against them as pagans, in which those who 
did not fall under the exterminating attacks of Henry the Lion 
of Bavaria, Albert the Bear of Brandenberg, and other ferocious 
Christians, became mingled with their German conquerors, and 
subject to the Teutonic knights, under wdiose rule much of their 
commercial prosperity revived, though their national existence 
was extinct. It may be doubted whether the Hanseatic League, 
the mightiest of all the commercial associations which foraj^tlie 
most important feature of European history in the thit^Phth 
century, would have risen so rapidly to so great a height, had it 
not been in a great measure built on their foundations. 

A few scattered remnants of these Wends might be found 
lingering in various obscure spots down to the latter half of the 
last century ; but the Prussian government has endeavoured to 
efface the peculiarities of language and custom that separated 
them from their German neighbours.* 

From trade, which has at least for its direct object the supply 
of the wants of the body, we pass, by a not unnatural transition, 
to literature, which ministers to those of the mind. The history 
of the world, without that of literature. Lord Bacon tells us, is 
^‘like the statue of Polyphemus without its eye — that part is 
wanting that best shows the life and spirit of the person.” 

M. Julian Schmidt, in his History of German National 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,”* has taken up the sub- 
ject about where Gervinus left it — namely, at the period of the 

^ We have aiacc found that, only about three miles from Berlin there is (or 
was, a few years ago) a village inhabited by Wends, who go daily to market 
with their produce. Though they speak no German, they easily make them- 
selves understood by Poles and Russians. 

- " Geschichte der Deutschen National Literatur im 19ten Jahrhundert,'* 
Von Julian Schmidt. Leipsig. 1853. 
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death of Schiller, when, bright as it looked, it had a hectic 
aspect that spoke of premature decay, 

A sort of anti-pre-Raphaelitism was in the ascendant — the 
ideal was everywhere opposed to the real; and not the ideal 
that might have arisen naturally out of the instincts, the tra- 
ditions, the religious and moral antecedents of the nation, but 
one that had been artificially produced out of the study and 
admiration of classical antiquity. The ideal,” says Mr. Schmidt, 
was sought for in Catholicism and heathenism, among Greeks 
and Indians, in the myths of barbarous tribes, in physical science, 
in the chemist’s laboratory everywhere, in short, but in nature 
and reality, as it existed beneath whatever artificial incrusta- 
tion, in Germany and in the time that lay before them, In 
excuse for such a mistake it must be admitted, that there wjis 
seldom a time when the crusts lay thicker than at the commence- 
ment of that Goethe and Schiller period ; with methodistical 
narrowness on the one hand, induced by two centuries and a 
half of dull Lutheranism, and frivolous mimicry of the French 
on the other, — lifeless conventionality and dreary stupidity every- 
where, — this idolatrous worship of tne beautiful as manifested in 
Greek art was perhaps a natural reaction. But this union of 
Greek and Christian culture in the poetry of the lime (especially 
in t^^ of Schiller) was destined, like all unions between different 
spe^K to remain barren. 

Income acute and eloquent introductory chapters, the author 
describes the influence of this classic enthusiasm, and of the 
Kantian philosophy, the subsequent rise of the Romantic school, 
and the different aspects it assumed in Germany, France, and 
England, lie then passes in review the most note-worthy 
writers, classifying them rather according to their spiritual 
affinities than to their nmrely chronological succession. Fie docs 
not propose to furnish a mere literary compendium, but to show 
the mutual action and reaction taking place between society and 
literature ; and he therefore pauses from time to time, as in the 
chapters on the Influeifce of the War of Liberation, of Natural 
Philosophy and Mysticism, to take a survey of their respective 
positions at successive periods. 

It would not be difficult, did our plan admit of extracts, to 
cite some specimens of excellent criticism, though we should not 
always be disposed to give unoualified assent to the decisions of 
the author on the merits of individual writers. 

To Heinrich Zschokke, for instance, certainly one of the best 
novelists that Germany has produced, he does very scant justice, 
and dismisses him in a few lines; while to Tieck, whose genius 
was not of the first order, he devotes above thirty pages. It is 
curious also that he mentions the former as a Swiss, though he 
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was bom and educated in German)^ was of German parentage, 
and did not enter Switzerland till he was five and twenty 
years of age. 

^^Contributions to Italian History,”® is a collection of essays 
and gecssjjaphic sketches, giving the results of apparently ex- 
tensive reading on the subject announced by tlic title. Like 
every opening into Italian mediaeval history, they show'^ us 
many scenes of violence and blood, exhibited on so small a 
theatre, that we are involuntarily reminded of the revelations of 
the gas microscope — there is the same teeming life and pre- 
ternatural activity, the same fierce animosities, and incessant 
mutual destruction. 

The author, who has passed many years in Italy in an official 
capacity, states himself to have derived his literary inspiration 
from the works of Leopold Ranke ; and he appears to have 
acquired something of the coldly neutral tone which lessens so 
much the effect of the great historical talents and wonderful 
industry of research that distinguish his model. One of the 
most interesting of the contributions is that of which the title 
promises least — Italian Diplomatists and Diplomatic Relations.” 

diplomatist,” in the memorable saying of Sir Henry 
Wotton (quoted by M. Von Rcumont), ^‘is a clever man, sent 
to He abroad for the good of his country,” and we arej|||iute 
willing to accept this as a generic definition ; but the ]|Han, 
and especially the Venetian diplomatists, have also done good 
service to history and the world in general by the reports they 
have left of the condition of the countries they visited, and 
their masterly series of historical portraits, most of which 
exhibit, at the same time, the keenest appreciation of cliaracter 
and the most admirable skill in conveying the results of obser- 
vation; curious, too, is the perfect coolness and scientific indiffer- 
ence with which characters and actions of the greatest atrocity are 
described by them. Here, for example, is a sketch of rope 
Alexander the Sixth, and his hopeful son ; — 

^ Pope Alexander,’ says Paolo Capello, ' is now in liis seventieth 
year, but he seems to grow younger every day. He never suffers any 
care to disturb his rest at night. He is cheerful by nature, and docs 
whatever is for bis own advantage. All his thoughts are directed to 
making his children great ; he troubles himself about nothing else. . . . 
The Duke of Valence (Caesar Borgia), his son, the Pope loves as much 
as he fears. He is seven-and-twenty years old, tall, finely made, and 
with a handsome face, handsomer tlfan king Ferrandino (of Naples.) 
In an enclosed space near St. Peter’s Church, he, fighting on horse- 
back, killed six wild bulls ; oue of them he struck the bead off at one 

‘^Bcitrage zur Italicnischc Gcschichte.” Vou Alfred vou Reuuiont. 
Berlin : Decker. 1853. 
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blow, which appeiared to the Romans a great thing. He is liberal ta 
profusion, which the Pope does not like to see. Under the very mantle 
of the Pope he killed his favourite, Messer Pierotto, so that the blood 
spurted in his face. His brother, the Duke of Gondia, he murdered 
fd$o, and had the body thrown into the Tiber; and every morning there 
are found in Home four or five murdered men, among them bishops and 
prelates ; so that the whole city trembles before the duke, Formerly,' 
Madonna Lucrezia (the Pope’s daughter) was very high in favour, and 
the Pope presented Sermoneta to her; but the duke took it away 
from her again, saying she was a woman, and could not maintain it* 
If he lives, he will be one of the greatest warriors in It^%’ ” 

This amiable youth is mentioned by his Holinl^, writing to 
Louis the Twelfth, as delectum Jilium ducem Valentinensem quo 
nihil carius hahemus. Of Clement the Seventh, Cosmo di Medici, 
Philip the Second of Spain, Queen Mary of England, Elizabeth, 
and others, we have striking likenesses. 

Some amusing details are furnished by M. Reumont, con- 
cerning the payment of ambassadors in former days. We hear, 
indeed, now as then, continual complaints of the inademiacy of 
wages, and of ambassadors being ruined by unavoidable ex- 
penses. But whilst, in our time, there are always plenty of can- 
didates for these onerous and ill-paid duties, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries people were mostly desirous of evading 
the bonour. The Council of Venice had to enforce its appoiat- 
rndfles by threats of a heavy fine and punishment, in case of 
refusal. Nothing but a severe illness was admitted as an 
excuse. In 1360, it was ordained that any one refusing to go 
when he was chosen ambassador, should be incapable of holding 
any office for a year. In Florence, the same difficulty was felt 
— not very surprising, considering the rates of salary. Boccaccio, 
who was sent to Avignon in 1365, was allowed but two gold 
florins a day; one Jacopo Salviati, in 1401, but four, though he 
had to keep seven horses ; and an ambassador, sent a few years 
after him, who was required to keep ten horses, only five, 

* though his services were furthermore acknowledged by a present 
of thirty ells of crimson velvet. Machiavclli, also, makes bitter, 
and, as it appears from the Florentine archives, well-founded 
complaints, of his miserable pay. 

Many of these curiosities of literature might be selected from 
these volumes, but, as a whole, it cannot be denied that they 
are somewhat dull. 

jjio j The biography of the late Professor Paulas, of 
Heidelberg, is entitled to something more than the 
bare mention which, on account of its late arrival, was all we 

“Heinrich Eberhard Paulus imd seine Zeit.” Von Karl Alexander Frei 
hern von ilcucliliii Meidegg. Stuttgart. 1853, u 

[Vol. LX. No. CXYI1I.]-Niw Sebies, Yol. IV. No. II. S S 
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could afford it in our last. Not merely as a man of profound 
learning, and as the founder of an important though now effete 
school of biblical criticism, is he specialty entitled to notice in 
this Review, but as a free, earnest, and unwearied seeker after 
truth, who, in theology, politics, history, philosophy, in all 
affairs of life, and in every department of knowledge to which he 
applied himself during his long and laborious career, maintained, 
with unshaken fidelity, the rights of conscience and of sincere, 
enlightened conviction, over the blind and suicidal submission to 
mere arbitrary authority. To strive for conviction in all things, 
and to remain in unswerving allegiance to a conviction once 
gained, was his motto alike in learning and in tcacliing, in 
thought and in action; and he acknowledged no grounds for 
granting to theology alone the equivocal privilege of being irra- 
tional with impunity. It appeared to him a sufficient reason for 
the rejection of a dogma, that, by its incomprehensibility, and 
the contradictions it involved, it tended to darken and stupify 
the minds of those who held it. 

The present volume comprises the period between the birth 
of Paulus, in 1761, and his appointment to the professorship at 
Heidelberg in 1810. His biographer, Baron von Mcldegg, has 
enjoyed the most ample opportunities for the execution of his 
task, having been for twenty years associated with his subject in 
the most intimate friendship, and subsequently entrusted liith 
every material for the purpose, including a mass of correspond- 
ence with Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul Richter, Herder, the two 
Schlegels, Lavatcr, Fichte, Alexander von Humboldt, and other 
of the most distinguished men of his time, a ‘^Journal of Tra- 
vels in England, France, Holland, and Germany, in the years 
1787-1788,” and numerous papers and documents illustrative of 
the inw^ard and outward life of Paulus, as well as of the state 
of society in Germany at various periods, the earlier being now 
removed from our own by nearly a century. Curious, especially, 
the glimpse we get of the little state of Wurtemberg, at that * 
time about half its present extent. Its then ruler, Duke Charles, 
had succeeded his father while yet a child, and, at the recom- 
mendation of Frederick the Great of Prussia, had been by the 
Emperor declared of age, and capable of taking the reins into 
his own hands, at the mature age of sixteen. His conduct as a 
ruler showed, in a striking light, the sagacity of the recommen- 
dation. The most boundless indulgence in all kinds of pleasure 
api)eared to be the sole purpose of his government. Masque- 
rades, operas, hunts, festivities of all sorts, followed each other in 
never-ending succession. We hear of a birthday festival (in 
1763) in which the carousal was kept up for fourteen days, and 
three hundred persons of the highest rank were entertained 
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with the finest and daintiest of food and drinks/* Imtnenso 
sums were paid to Italian singers, to French dancers, and to 
beauties of all nations. At one of the hunts the peasants were 
ordered to drive in, for the entertainment of the duke’s guests, 
121 largo stags, 61 wild boars, 3000 hares, and other game to 
the amount of 5218 head. Of course the duke’s expenditure 
for all tliese gay doings far exceeded the amount of revenue that 
could by any possible means be wrung or squeezed out of his 
minikin territory, and then his highness had nothing for it but 
to sell himself and his German subjects to the French, from 
whom, in the course of four years, he received no less than a 
million and a half of livres. In 1787, also, he “ sold to Holland 
several regiments, which were shipped off to Afirica like negro- 
slaves.” 

To make amends, how^ever, for these little aberrations in 
public life, the princeling and his successors kept up their dignity 
in private in the most edifying manner, speaking even to their 
ministers with the contemptuous pronoun and so carefully 

economizing their civilities to subjects as. to throw them into fiu 
of almost incredulous rapture % a shake of the hand, or a 

Good morning” bestowed on some rare and solemn occasion. 
The shoemakers of Stuttgart, we are told, were fairly out of 
their wits with joy, and long held their heads high above all 
other craftsmen, in conseqiience of the duke having been known 
to address one of their guild as Sir.” Our limits will of course 
not permit us to follow the incidents of the biography, but there 
is one which we must mention, not only because it was, in all 
probability, an important turning-point m the mental develop- 
ment of l^aiilus, but also as affording a hint to parents and 
guardians” not altogether unnecessary in these days of pseudo- 
spiritualism. Wordsworth has a poem, entitled, How lying may 
be taught but Paiilus the Elder seems to have adopted a still more 
effectual method of imparting instruction in that important 
branch of useful knowledge. He had suffered the affliction of 
the loss, at rather an early age, of a beloved wife ; and praying 
by her dead body for some sign to confirm his hopes of tier im- 
mortality, the corpse, according to his statement, miraculously 
raised itself into an upright position in answer to his prayer — a 
proof which he seems to have considered entirely satislactory. 
This was but the beginning of a whole series of supernatural 
appearances vouchsafed by the Saviour for his especial behoof^ 
and ghost-seeing became a regular habit of the family. Little 
Heinrich, who at first could not be brought to admit the reality 
of these spiritual manifestations, at last fell into the fashion, ana 
even set up visions of his own. As he noticed that nothing 
pleased his father better than an account of the visit of a ghoBt» 

ss 2 
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or of some vision or spectral apparition, he one day, during his 
father’s absence on a journey, invented a narrative of the kind, 
illustrating it with a sketch of the Almighty seated on his throne, 
vvith Paulus the Elder and his deceased wife in a place of honour, 
attired in the usual celestial costume of white robes and golden 
crowns. 

This vision, as he called it, was duly entered in a book 
kept for the purpose of recording these marvels, and called 
the Vision Book.” It was received by his father on his 
return with applause and undoubting faith, and so the boy natu- 
rally went on having visions, and seeing angels and devils at 
a great rate, till he fortunately became shocked at his own lies ; 
and, though only nine years old, had the strength of mind, 
without any outward check, to stop short in the evil course, 
and refuse to see any more. The native vigour and uprightness 
of character thus early displayed was never falsified in after-life. 

It will not be supposed that one who followed unhesitatingly 
the light of clear reason whithersoever it might lead him, fixing 
his eyes on that only, could avoid stumbling against many 
obstacles on the road; and accordingly w^e find, that after his 
appointment to the Theological P acuity at Jena, he became 
involved in many polemical disputes, and was exposed to serious 
accusations on the ground of non-orthodoxy, the particulars 
of wdiich, as well as his corresponcipnee with Lavater, on the 
so-called rational explanations of the miracles of the New 
Testament, are given by Baron von Mcldegg at great length. 

With Herder for president of the Upper Consistory, and Duke 
Charles Augustus of Weimar for arbitrator of the dispute, how- 
ever, the consequences of departure from correct Lutheranism were 
not likely to be very serious; and accordingly we find that the 
storm raised against him was soon conjured to rest. 

Travels harvest of travels is unusually abundant this 

quarter, and of fair average quality. South African 
Sketches* is a plain mattcr-of-fact sort of account of the Cape 
country, by one who has resided long enough in it to amass a 
considerable amount of information, which he communicates in 
a simple and straightforward manner. A more attractive book 
might have been produced from the same materials, but it is 
one well worth the attention of those who desire a real ac- 
quaintance wdth the subject, rather than mere literary recrea- 
tion. 

Dr. Kretzschmar resided seven years on the Elephant River, 
in the Western country, as district physician ; made several long 

® “Sud Africanische Skizzen.” Von Eduard Kretzschmar. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 1853. 
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journeys through regions beyond the limits of the colony; passed 
two years on the Snowy Mountains ; several years more in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Caffirs; and, finally, a con- 
siderable time in Cape Town. So long an absence from his 
country may well establish a claim to indulgence for some defi- 
ciency in mere graces of style, especially as its somewhat rough 
plainness does not prevent the author from often bringing 
before us a very vivid picture of the scenes with which he is so 
familiar. Here is a sketch of the life of the Dutch Boor of the 
Cape, for instance : — 

A more sleepy life than that of the Cape farmer can hardly bo 
imagined. The moment he is out of bed he sticks a pipe in his moutli, 
sits down, takes his left foot in his right hand, and smokes ]>erhap8 a 
dozen pipes, one after another. Then he loiters down to the cattle- 
kraal, and halloos for Piet, Jan, <kc., the shepherds,^ who, like master 
like man, are smoking and chewing in their huts till the Ixms^ or master, 
makes his appearance. Then the cattle are counted and driven away to 
the pasture, and all is quiet again. Ploughing and harvest-time give 
him something to do for a little while, and when these are over, he has 
no notion how to kill the day. He has but three books — the Bible, a 
hymn-book, and the almanack. ‘All other books are nonsense,* the 
pastor tells him. ‘ More than is in these three books no Christian man 
needs to know.’ But he kuows the almanack by heart, and he can’t sing 
psalms all day, so he takes his foot in his hand again, and smokes 
twelve more pipes, and then, lie eats, and sleeps, and smokes, and spits 
again ; and thou — for one must have a little variety — ^lio sharpens a 
penknife on the sole of his shoe, and cuts with it little bits of w^iod — 
an interesting occupation, with which the boor can amuse himself for 
hours.” 

The female of this intelligent and interesting animal, of 
course, passes her time in a no less pleasant and lively manner, 
and twelve hours of sleep, and eleven hours of sitting still on a 
chair, encourage so much her natural tenderfey to plumpness, 
that she becomes at last a mere pile of flesh, and is usually 
carried off by dropsy. 

The chapters on the Missionary Settlements of Southern 
Africa we earnestly recommend to the attention of all who are 
in the habit of expending on these undertakings resources that 
might be, to say the least, bestowed with much less questionable 
benefit nearer home. The account also of some circumstances 
that occurred just before the commencement of the Cafiir 
war, may help to explain its long continuance. For several 
years, it appears, considerable discontent had existed amongst 
the Boors, on account of some imaginary, and some real 
grievances, for which they had vainly endeavoured to obtain 
redress from the Colonial Government; and in 1836, a body 
of five thousand of them resolved to leave their homes, and 
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take up their abode beyond the limits of the colony; some 
crossing the Gariep, others going north-eastward, and others 
again towards Port Natal, not then supposed to be included 
in the English territory. As their emigration could not be 
effected without great loss (some farms, that were afterwariis 
sold for a thousand pounds, were exchanged for a waggon, worth 
’about forty), it is evident the grievances of the emigrants were, 
in their own ej^es at least, of a serious nature. They assembled 
at first in a camp just beyond the frontier line, and their leader 
forwarded to Cape Town an account of the step they had taken, 
in order to avoid being drawn into a rebellious contest with 
the government.” They then departed into the wilderness, and 
after suffering terribly at different times, from the attacks of the 
savages, but exhibiting the most heroic courage in defence of 
their families arid their property, finally settled in three parties, 
and constituted themselves into three small republican commu- 
nities, politically independent, but closely united by common 
interests and common feelings. The Caffirs, from whom they 
had purchased large tracts of land, and who by this time were 
pretty well acquainted with the determined character of the 
men they had to deal with, gradually fell into peaceable relations 
with them. In the course of a few years, the affairs of the 
little settlement began to assume an orderly appearance. Houses 
had been built, land cultivated, schools and churches established, 
and the families who had arrived, almost in a state of beggary, 
once more saw a fair prospect opening before them. But now 
the attention of the merchants of Gape Town was drawn to the 
active trade the emigrants were beginning to carry on with the 
interior, and it was discovered that Port Natal had always 
belonged to the British Colony; also that the little republic 
beyond the north-eastern frontier was setting too dangerous an 
example to the lAruly savages of the surrounding country to be 
left to itself; these districts were therefore forthwith annexed, 
the settlers in them declared British subjects, and an armed 
force was got ready to support the claim. 

The Boors, who had purchased their independence at the cost 
of such heavy sacrifices, and who had, after years of suffering, 
at length struggled, unaided, through their difficulties, were 
embittered to the highest degree by this demand, and openly 
resisted it. What followed is too well known to need repetition 
here ; but the obstinate duration of a war, at first deemed so in- 
significant, becomes less a matter of surprise, when we see how 
completely the British dominion was a kingdom divided against 
itself. The colony of Port Natal, apart from certain little draw- 
backs, — ^such as rivers swarming with alligators, gigantic ser- 
pents, poisonous reptiles of all kinds, and thickets full of panthers 
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and lions, — ^appears, from Dr, Kretzschmar^s account, to oflfer 
considerable advantages to emigrants, Althoii^h warmer than 
the Cape country, it is most abundantly supplied with water, 
more than a hundred rivers falling into the sea between it and 
the St. John’s — a distance of scarcely two degrees. The soil is 
a rich, deep black mould, and extraordinarily fertile. Maize 
grows to such a height, that a horseman, rising in his stirrups, 
cannot sec over the plantation. Coffee, sugar, and tea, — the 
banana and the date, and all other tropical fruits that have been 
tried, — flourish in the highest perfection ; and cotton is already 
a chief article of export for the infant settlement 

Naples and Sicily in 1850,”® is a volume of selections from a 
series of letters from various parts of Italy, which have already 
appeared in the Allgemeine Zeitung. This circumstance will, in 
some measure, afford the gauge of the author’s political opinions, 
or, at all events, free him from any suspicion of overcharging the 
sins of tlie Neapolitan government. In this confidence, let us 
look at what he says of the state of Sicily. Formerly the most 
fruitful country in Europe, and the granary of Italy, it now does 
not produce corn enoi^h for its own consumption, but has to 
import it from Calabria. Over a great part of the country there 
is no other means of communication than by mules and bridle- 
paths ; districts in which large cities flourished are now a silent 
and desolate wilderness; roads, which formerly existed, have 
been interrupted — in some places by accidents, such as the 
carrying away of a bridge by a flood; and no official person has 
been found inclined to take on himself so much of public duty 
as to see to its repair, though the inhabitants, suffering greatly 
by the loss, would gladly pay for the restoration. As long as 
there remains a ledge a foot broad, along which a mule can 
scramble, the means of communication are thought good enough. 
Between Sciacca and Girgenti, a great part of the way lies 
through morasses, sandy dunes, bogs, and rivers which travellers 
must ford. Scarcely any of the streams furnish a regular and 
moderate supply of water, their beds being, as in quite wild 
countries, sometimes dry, and sometimes filled with rushing 
torrents, which sweep everything before them. Whole districts 
are becoming sterile, from the gradual disappearance of the 
trees, which the ignorance of the people induces them to con- 
sider unwholesome, and productive of fever. This increasing 
scarcity of wood is also highly injurious to the sulphur works, 
which have often to obtain their supplies from Calabria; and 
when the cargoes arrive, the wood has to be carried on the 


® “ Ncapel und Sicilien im Jahre 1850.’^ Von Adolph lielfericli. Leipzig. 
1853. 
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backs of asses to its place of destination. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the few so-called schools are, throughout Naples 
and Sicily, in the most miserable condition. In one which M. 
Helferich accidentally came upon, the gentleman who officiated 
as schoolmaster was, at the same time, carrying on his probably 
more profitable trade of a cobbler, sitting at his door with the 
boot to be repaired in his hand, while his scholars, a row of 
little boys of from six to eight years old, were ranged against a 
wall on the opposite side of the narrow lane. In one article, 
however, the government is extremely liberal to the Sicilians : 
immediately after the revolution a cargo of no less than 1400 
fresh priests was dispatched to the island, many of them among 
the most stupidly ignorant and depraved of their class. In the 
magnificent harbour of Syracuse, where thousands of vessels of 
the largest size could find safe and convenient anchorage, there 
were lying scarcely a dozen little skiffs ; the town was swarming 
with soldiers, and the seamen were begging in the streets. In 
Messina, the streets burnt down in 1848 remain in precisely 
the same state; and 'no hand has been stirred to restore the 
villages that were laid in ashes. Of Calabria, General Strongoli 
himself stated, in the Chamber of Peers, that its condition was 
(in 1849) entirely that of a country relapsing into barbarism. 
The peasants no longer respected the rights of property ; the 
land could hardly be cultivated for the banditti ; whoever pos- 
sessed any capital was exposed to continual plunder — his cattle 
was driven away; and if he refused to comply with the most 
outrageous demands, he was sure to see, soon after, his house 
and farm-buildings in flames. 

Thus has ‘‘order” been restored in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. 

“Travels in Mexico,”*^ by M. Carl Heller, contains the 
account of two journeys, the first by Vera Cruz and Puebla to 
Mexico, the second through Yucatan, Tobasco, and Chiapas. 
The object of these journeys, for which the means were furnished 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of Vienna, was princi})ally 
the formation of a collection of living plants ; and in pursuit of 
these the author was led frequently to forsake the beaten trac^ 
and penetrate into remote solitudes of forest and mountaii# 
though he scarcely appears to have been possessed of either the 
moral or physical qualities that would have enabled him to 
make the most of such opportunities. His health sufiered con- 
siderably, and his mind is evidently not of the hardy frame to 
which difiiculties act mostly as a stimulus; though it is but 

" “Reiseu in Mexico in den Jalxreu 1845-8.” Von Carl B. Heller. Leipzig : 
Ezxgleman. 1853. 
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just to remember, that the kind of difficulties he bad to contend 
with, in the scantness and occasional failure of his pecuniary 
resources, are, of all others, the most depressing. 

He landed at Vera Cruz, and adds his testimony to that of 
many other travellers, as to the unfavourable position of the 
town. Its houses rise naked and unsheltered from a joyless 
waste ; it suffers greatly from want of water, as well as from 
mosquitoes, and other venomous insects, and from yellow fever. 

Almost any other spot on the coast would have been preferable.” 

On this T terra Caliente M. Heller made but a short stay, 
proceeding almost immediately to the Tierra TeinplaSxy the 
region of oaks, &c., which rises rapidly to a height of 80^0 feet 
above the sea level, and is described as of boundless fertility and 
enchanting beaufy. Here at a place called J^irador, he made 
his first considerable halt, at a settlement recently founded by 
two of his German countrymen, Messrs. Sartorius and Carl Stein, 
who rule over an industrious and peaceful little community of 
about 300 Indians, living in scattered wooden cottages, and 
mostly employed in raising sugar and making rum. 

The two German families enjoy the distinction of occupying 
stone houses; and they have established — ^besides a tienda^ or 
sliop, where the produce of the surrounding country may be ex* 
changed for other goods — a weekly market, to which the pro- 
ductions of the Tierra Fria, or high-lying, cold region, as well as 
those of the Tierra Caliente, find their way. Apples and pears and 
salad make their appearance here beside oranges, plantains, and 
bananas ; and along with salt, maize, rice, poultry, eggs, and 
Spanish pepper. The appearance and costume of the people areas 
various as their wares, and M. Heller frequently visited the market 
for the sake of the opportunity it afforded him of hearing the 
Aztec language. It often happened, however, that the Indians 
remained after the market was over, and spent the greater part, 
or even the whole, of their little earnings in brandy. Drinking 
and gambling, a vice most inveterate in the Mexicans, appear, 
indeed, in general, to make sad inroads on the Paradisaical inno- 
cence even of the most secluded village ; and the Catholic reli- 
gion — or what here passes for it — with its numerous, often some- 
Mat heathenish-looking, festivals, rather encourages than 
restrains these vices. Of anything that could claim to be called 
Christianity, M. Heller is of opinion the Indians mostly know 
as little as they did before the conquests of the Spaniards. 

At the celebration of the Purissima Concepcion de Nuestra 
Senora, the author witnessed, in addition to the masks, ficldles, 
and fandangos, a wild dance with knives, that reminded him of 
the war-dances of their North American brethren. 

For the furtherance of his botanical researches, M. Heller 
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took up his abode, Robinson Crusoe fashion, in a little hut, made 
for him by the Indians, of trunks of young trees, and hung in- 
side with matting ; but, finding some difficulty in the cooking 
department, since, as he says, he had no cookery-book, and had 
to trust to his own ideas,” he afterwards took a servant. On his 
return from Mexico, he had the misfortune to lose his baggage 
(which had been sent on before him) by the attack of a band of 
robbers. 

Of the present condition of Mexico we have but a melancholy 
picture. Its outward splendour, indeed — its long, straight 
street^ magnificent squares and colonnades, luxurious shops, 
cafes, ^carriages and horses — no traveller, not previously ac- 
quainted with it from description, could dream of finding 
in such a coui^y. And, on the other hand, one who had 
reached it merely by the high-road from Vera Cruz, over Xalapa 
and Puebla, would form a very inadequate conception of the 
state of the country of which it is the capital. But even in a 
material point of view, the city is falling to decay, as no improve- 
ments or repairs are ever made, and its moral aspect is described 
as still worse : — 

I regret to be obliged to say, that there could not perhaps be found 
a city more thoroughly corrupt to the very bottom than Mexico. 
Heavily as the hand of Spain formerly rested on it, prejudicial as wtis 
the selfishness of the mother country to native industry, there yet 
reigned in her day some kind of law and order. Now, there is no law 
but that of force. The town swarms with thieves, and no day passes in 
which several dead bodies are not found in the streets.” 

We must not leave M. Heller without mentioning the annoy- 
ance occasioned by his orthographical whims. Why for kuhnsUn 
should he write kunsten, for sehnte michy sente mich^ Rot for Roth^ 
and so on throughout, and that without giving any warning, in 
preface or elsewhere, that such is his pleasure ? What advantage 
at all commensurate with the inconvenience, can be supposed 
to be gained by these trivial innovations? 

In the Pictures from the Mississippi,”® the landscapes are 
well drawm and characteristic, but the figures have a con- 
ventional, second-hand aspect ; in that called the Female Slave 
especially, we have feeble repetitions of the personnel of UnA 
Tom. The paper called Seven Days in an American Steame* 
presents a panorama striking enough to have dispensed with the 
introduction of the two pairs of lovers, and a great deal of 
insipid dialogue ; and, in general, the author would have done 
better to have attempted less of the artificial elaboration which 

^ “ Mississipi Eilder : Licht und Schattenseite Transailantischcn Lebens.’* 
Von Friedrich Gerstacker. Leipzig: Arnold. 3863. 
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detracts from the apparent truthfulness of his sketches, while 
adding little if at all to their attraction. On the whole, though 
they may afford amusement to readers who seek nothing further, 
these ^‘Pictures” will not add much to our conceptions of 
Transatlantic life, nor to the reputation of the author. 

, Among the ‘^Northern Pictures,”® of M. Edouard Ochsbruggen, 
those best worth looking at are the sketches of the Esths and 
Letts, a primitive and interesting people inhabiting some of the 
outlying provinces of Russia on the Baltic. 

It may be mentioned as a point in the author’s favour, that he 
was for a considerable time a prisoner of the Secret Police in 
St. Petersburg, on account of his views “ not appearing to har- 
monize with those of the Russian government.” 

Poetry. Pocins from the Persian,”^® is, we believe, the 

first attempt that has been made to introduce to Eu- 
ropean *aders so considerable a portion of the works of the 
Paradisaical one.” 

We have here few of the taffeta phrases, silken terms pre- 
cise,” that characterize Persian poetry in its more corrupt age, 
but stirring tales, told with almost Homeric force and simplicity. 
They have much less of an exotic character than might have 
been expected, or, as the translator has in a more stately manner 
expressed it — 

As the forms of Ferdusi advance towards us through the glimmer- 
ing distance of the past, we hear well-known voices, and see belove<l 
features ; the great images from our own world of tradition cast dark 
shadows across the sunny plains of Iran, we hear between the solemn 
rustle of the oriental palm, the roar of the northern waterfall,” &c. 

The first of these metrical tales, that of Sal and Rudabc,” 
(the progenitors of the renowned Persian hero, Rustem,) is 
a love story, a sort of Eastern Romeo and Jiiliet,” though end- 
ing not tragically, but in a highly satisfactory manner, with a 
grand wedding- feast and all manner of felicity. The Fall of 
Sigawuscii” is in a higher strain, and for passion, character, dra- 
matic power, and pathos, will bear comparison with the noblest 
poetical productions of any age or country. 

^The merits of this and some of the other poems here given, 
Bve taken us at least by surprise, and the volumes will form a 
valuable addition to the stock of spirited and admirable transla- 
tions in which German literature is already so rich. In this in- 
stance the task has been facilitated by the well-known resem- 


® ‘^Nordisclie Bilder.” You Edouard ^liseubruggen. Leipzig: Tliurichs. 
1863. 

“Epische Biclitungcu aus dem Bersisclieu des Ferdusi.” You Adolph 
Friedrich voii Schach. Berlin : Herz, 1853. 
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blance existing between the Persian and ancient Teutonic, 
especially in an equal facility in forming compound words. 
Leibnitz asserted that there were whole verses of Persian poets 
that would be quite intelligible to^ a German knowing no lan- 
guage but his own ; though this, we believe, is rather overstating 
the matter. , 

Although not perhaps falling strictly within our province, we 
take the opportunit}^ of mentioning an edition of ^‘Faust,’^“ 
lately published, with elaborate grammatical and critical anno- 
tations, as a work nearly indispensable to the student, and 
valuable even to the ripe scholar in German literature, assisting 
him to a thorough understanding and appreciation of one of its 
noblest productions, and affording an admirable aesthetic study. 
The book is an example of great skill and labour worthily 
bestowed. The very copious notes contain a complete literal 
translation, as well as an excellent critical commentary; and 
from the remarkably clear type and handsome form in wdiich it 
is printed, the eye is not in the slightest degree distressed by 
the references. The explanatory notes arc not only useful, but 
from the numerous illustrations which they bring to bear upon 
the passage in question, exceedingly amusing. 

“Dramatic Studies,” in which Hamlet is dissected and 
analyzed with wonderful subtlety, is another contribution to that 
edifice of learned criticism in which Germany has erected a 
monument to the genius of Shakspeare more lasting, as well as 
more honourable, than “ the labour of an age in piled stones.” 

Its chief fault is perhaps an excess of ingenuity, which etiables 
the critic to find, in the character of Hamlet, the solution of 
more moral and metaphysical problems than in Shakspeare ’s 
age had probably occurred even to Shakspeare himself. 

Having already exceeded our usual limits, we must defer the 
consideration of what has been done in the department of 
fiction till our next number. 

n ‘‘Eaust, a Tragedy. By J. G. von Goethe; with Notes Grammatical, 
Philological, and Exegetical.” By Palck Le Balm, Pli. l)r. Longman & Co. 
1853. 

" Dramaturgisclie Studicn.” Von Dr. Ludwig Echardt. Aaron. 
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Art. XII — Contemporary Literature op France,* 

I T appears that for some time past various persons have ex- 
pressed a desire to see the philosophical vitfws of M. Victor 
Cousin brought into something like a brief and accessible form, 
to have a sort of philosophical confession of faith. The learned 
professor has long been heard discussing metaphysics, Greek, 
Scotch and German. He has long had at his fingers’ ends the 
names of Plato, Proclus, Reid, and Kant; and all that he has 
said during many years of eclectic wandering has been agreeable 
enough. At last, however, some curious soul puts the question. 
What comes of all this?” and this question M, Victor Cousin 
benevolently consents to answer. 

Fortunately he has not to look far in order to fulfil his kind 
intentions. He recollects that certain old lectures, which he 
delivered somewhere between 1815 and 1821, will answer the 
purpose admirably. Though old in date they arc new to the 

1 )ublic, for when they were first delivered they did not stray 
)cyond the precincts of the Parisian Quarticr Latin ; and when 
they were afterwards published, it was in a collection too huge 
to bo presented to those general readers who might not choose 
to devote a large portion of their lives to the study of M. Cousin’s 
theories. They arc, therefore, now picked out from the large 
mass, and after ‘‘ severe correction” are pressed into a neat little 
volume, entitled *^l)u Vrai, du Beau, et dii Bien.”* No title 
could be more attractive I Here we have the subjects of the 
three great divisions of philosophy, — metaphysics, aesthetics, and 
etliics, all heralded forth in the title-page of one small book. A 
prospectus inaugurates the publication, by declaring that it con- 
tains a regular refutation of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, and of materialism in general.” No wonder if the 
public should be curious. We are reminded of the ejaculation 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s literary executor, Mallet, when, on the 
day that was to give the posthumous works” to the world, he 
took out his watch, and said, " In half an hour Christianity will 

• erable.” On this occasion, however, the exultation is, or seems 
1 be, on the other side ; and we may fancy M, Didier, the pub- 
lisher, exclaiming, in half an hour materialism will quake !” 

There is evidently a large party in France ashamed of the 
great names of French literature ; otherwise we should not find 

* The works iifiraed in the course of this article have been furnished us by 
Messrs. Williams Norgate, and Mr. D. Nutt. 

* Vrai, du Beau, ct du Bicn.” Par M. Victor Cousin. Paris. 1853. 
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professed hostility to the eighteenth century — the period of those 
great men — so often used as a bookseller’s clap-trap. Mate- 
rialists at heart, the French every now and then show a restless 
anxiety to get rid of the charge of materialism ; and it is to 
accommodate thjs feeling that the prospectus to M. Cousin’s 
book is composea. The public is told not that it will find new 
truths, but that it will find sorrpthing opposite to the eighteenth 
century, and the something must be good, as, a matter of coarse. 
The materialists will all be converted into — what ? — into good 
eclectics of the Cousin school. 

Eclectism is at bottom a good-natured doctrine. It opens its 
arms wide to everybody, though it embraces no one with great 
ardour. The eclectic of society has a complacent smile for ml he 
meets, and is always willing to find out a good quality in an 
acquaintance under the most unfavourable circumstances. So 
long as eclecticism is confined to a mere social creed that there 
is “good in everything,” and merely teaches us to pass over 
little foibles in the hope of discovering greater virtues, there is 
no fault to be found with it. 

But when eclecticism comes forward as a scientific principle, 
we have a right to regard it wdth suspicion. Either certain 
results belong to certain premisses, or they do not. If they do, 
there is, of course, no eclecticism in the matter ; if they do not, we 
ought, at least, to take care that they are not inconsistent with 
the premisses at first laid down ; and this, we fear, is not always 
the case with the eclecticism of M. Cousin. 

Even when the doctrine is judiciously and carefully employed, 
eclecticism can but represent an imperfect state of science. 
Granted that two thinkers on the same broad subject, starting 
at different points, may elicit different try tbs, the eclectic who 
assembles these truths together, and shows us that one set does 
not exclude the other, is entitled to the thanks of mankind so 
far as he goes; but the instinctive desire for unity which is 
felt by every scientific mind, at once suggests the desirability of 
a higher position — namely, of a broader system, that shall com- 
bine both sets of tniths, not into a mere aggregate, but into an 
organic whole. The German theory, that the various systems 
of philosophy are all expressions of one true philosophy, aiA 
that at the culminating point of science all essential peciiliaritiOT 
wdll be retained, while all accidental differences will vanish, aims 
at something higher than mere eclecticism. 

Now, after duly w^eighing M. Cousin’s lectures on “Le Vrai,’* 
we can only come to the conclusion, that the eclecticism of. 
which he boasts that he is its inventor, is nothing more than 
a system of going over different theories, and picking out just 
what suits you, and no more. The investigator under this 
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system does not appear to us to be working by what Lord 
Bacon calls a dry light,” but to be rather seeking for some^ 
thing that be himself wants, than for the necessary consequences 
of any premisses whatever. Thus we will suppose that a meta- 
physical philosopher wants to stand well with the non-meta** 

e iysical professors of natural science in England or France. 

e knows very well that the only theory for which these have 
any practical regard is that of Lo|||fe ; and therefore he sets out 
as a decided Lockite,” deducing all knowledge from experience. 
But Lockism has been found to lead to materialism and 
eighteenth-century-ism and these are things to be avoided. 
Kant’s system, which would establish a number of universal 
principles not to be derived from the world of sense, is ready at 
hand, if an independence of mind from matter is needed ; and 
accordinglj^ our empiricist becomes, to a certain extent, a Kantist, 
However, his German preceptor soon leaves him in the lurch, 
and after stocking him with a little parcel of universal principles, 
diminishes the value of the articles, by telling him that they are 
not applicable beyond the bounds of experience ; and that as for 
proving the existence of a Deity, or the immortality of a soul, 
the case is utterly hopeless ! This is provoking enough. Our 
inquirer, who had hoped to stand well with those mild theists, 
who form the main body of the respectably religious world 
throughout civilized Europe, finds that he does not fare much 
better with his Kant’s Critique” than he fared formerly with 
his “ Locke’s Essay.” Luckily, he recollects the existence of a 
certain old French philosopher, named Descartes, who was 
fortunate enough to live before the eighteenth century, and who 
employed with great success in his day, the old ontological 
demonstration of the existence of a God. This is just what was 
wanted; and, moreover, when our investigator is a Frenchman, 
there is this advantage in the name of Descartes, that it gives a 
sort of national aspect to the whole edifice. Retaining, there- 
fore, the universal principles as established by Kant, he abandons 
that philosopher’s refutation of the ontological proof, and 
fixes them all in an absolute substance, to which he gives the 
name of God. Universal principles are inherent in the Deity, 
and it is by divine light we see them. This is as much as the 
rHigions world can expect from a philosopher. But lo ! danger 
has arisen on another side. Our ingenious eclectic recollects 
that he has to keep well with the common-sense party; and 
that if there is one thing that the common-sense party dislikes 
more than another, it is mysticism. Just as Atheism” is the 
bugbear in one portion of the intellectual world, so is f mysticism” 
in the other. Now it is possible that this notion of seeing 
things in God, which approximates the newly compounded 
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theory to that of Malebranche, may look like mysticism, and 
hence its merit is issued forth undei: protest. Our eclectic, there- 
fore, now declarea that he is utterly opposed to that belief in an 
immediate communication with the Deity, which is the essence 
of mysticism ; and that although he is as firm a theist as any 
good Catholic or Protestant could desire, he is only so by the 
way of reason. In fact, he is satisfied with the old-fashioned 
theism, as it existed before l||||e day of Hume and Kant, and as 
it exists now in a thousana shallow books which ‘^serious” 
people think profitable reading; and thus his system is com- 
plete. He has obtained a Deity which, although it is not the 
Deity worshipped by any church, or acknowledged by any pro- 
found modern thinker — though it is a mere ena rationis^ un- 
approachable and unlovable, will satisfy hosts of worthy folks 
that the scepticism of the eighteenth century has received its 
mortal wound. 

We candidly confess, that in the new book on ‘^Le Vrai,”&c., 
we can see nothing but the result of such a proceeding as we 
have just described, and that, according to our view^ of the case, 
the eclectic investigator we have imagined is exactly repre- 
sented by M. Victor Cousin. The parts of the scheme taken 
from various systems are evidently brought together, because 
it is expedient so to do, not because there is a scientific necessity 
for the combination. For those persons who think that they 
ought to read a little philosophy in the course of their lives, and 
then take leave of it for ever, M. Cousin’s book will do well enough. 
If he is not profound himself, he gives a slight notion of what 
profound thinkers have said before him, and he is always agree- 
able and always clear — that is to say, clear to those to whose 
minds his assertions do not suggest speculative difficulties. But 
for the sincere, earnest thinker, with wdiom the search after truth 
is a holy vocation, and who having been, at some part of his life, 
lured into the mazes of metaphysical science, wishes cither to 
establish ontology, like most of the Germans, or to get rid of 
it, with M. Comte, we can hardly conceive a more unprofitable 
volume. 

Another contribution to philosophy is a collection of short 
Resumes^ ^ M. Lezaud, accompanied by a few original medi- 
tations. The meditations are less important than the Resumisf 
which, like Joseph Surface’s geographical screen, are convenient 
enough for those w^ho want to find anything in a hurry. Locke’s 

Essay on the Human Understanding” is, by a process of con- 
densation, reduced within the limits of one hundred ordinary 
Parisian pages, and Helvetius and Rousseau— Plato, Aristotle, 

^ ** Kesuin^s Philosophiqaes.” Par P. L. Lezaud. Paris. 1853. 
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and Cicero — are treated after a similar fashion. Howev^, tile 
real student of the philosophers in question might do some- 
thing even better than running over Lezaud’s book* 
lie might write such resum/^s .himself^ and — keep them in his 
own desk* 

A book that has excited coimdcrable interest during tihe 
the last few weeks, is an accmint of the Insu^ection in 
China, hj MM. Gallery and Yvan,* — the former an interpreter 
of the Chinese language, the latter an accomplished and amus- 
ing traveller. Circumstances have been as favourable as pos- 
sible for rendering this history generally attractive. China is a 
country of the highest interest to England from coramfercial 
reasons, and China is moreover shaken by a revolution, which, 
while it invites the attention of business- men” by causing a 
complete stagnation of trade, incites the curiosity of the work! 
in general by the mystery in which it is enveloped; not only 
tills, the revolutiop is also seasoned with a particular spice for 
the Exeter- Hall palate, through the circumstance that some- 
thing like Christian Protestantism is mixed up with the move- 
ment. However, MM. Gallery and Yvan have not relied on 
circumstances alone; they have worked up a number of facts, 
that existed in a fragmentary and repulsive form, into a conti- 
nuous and interesting narrative, to which they have given a local 
colouring, only to be obtained from residence in a country and 
intercourse with its inhabitants. • Their zeal to be amusing has 
now and then led them a little into French frivolity, but for this 
the ordinary reader will feel rather grateful than otherwise. 

A complete translation of the work has been made by 
Mr. John Oxenford, who, in a supplementary chapter, brought 
the narrative down to the end of last August, and briefly 
criticised the facts of the insurrection, as communicated by 
MM. Gallery and Y van, and more recently by Mr. Meadows, 
the Chinese interpreter, who accompanied Sir George Bonham, 
the British Plenipotentiary, in his expedition to Mankin. 

However, in spite of the vivacity and acuteness of MM. 
Gallery and Yvan, the more solemn inquiries of Mr. Meadows, 
and the historical criticism of Mr. Oxenford, the Chinese insur- 
rection is still a very dark affair. Even the existence of TiSn-tS, 
the supposed descendant of the Chinese dynasty of the Miagsf, 
w^hich is to be set up in the place of the usurping Tartars, is at 
this moment a matter of doubt and discusrfon. MM. Calieiy 
and Yvan believe him to be the life and soul of the inaumc- 
tionary movement, still in his full vigour. Mr. Meadows, who 
conversed with two or three insurrectionary chiefs at 


^ “L’lnsurrection en Chine.” Par MM. Gallery et Yvaax. Paris. 
[Vol. LX. No. exvm.]— New Seeies, Vol. IV. No. U. T T 
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ihe subject^ is of opititoo that he died some time ago. Mr. 
Oxenfo^, from a comparisoti between these discordant ntate- 
ments, elicits the hypothesis, that although be has been the 
ostensible bead of the enterprise, he has really been a mere 
pageant in the hands of a superior power; and, lastly,, the 
writer of an elid>orate letter in the London Athenmum considers 
him a mett myth. 

The splendid haze which is spread over Ti^n-te, but wtdeh, 
nevertheless, does not prevent him from having a very definite 
portrait in MM. Gallery and Yvan’s frontispiece, afibrds an 
opportunity for what Socrates called a rich banquet of disputa- 
tion.* When the point at issue will be settled we know not, but 
in the meanwhile certain professors of theology, who would 
brand with opprobrious names all who will not gulp down a 
huge mass of uncriticised history without hesitation or discus- 
sion, may receive an useful lesson from the debate. If, with a 
whole machinery of printing presses, resident interpreters, and 
speedy communication, we are unable to ' decide whether the 
alleged chief of an important insurrection, which is going on at 
this very moment, is an actual personage or not, how shall we 
venture to assert that we have a knowledge, too certain for 
doubt, of events that occurred in an obscure nook of Asia 
eighteen hundred years ago? We grant that, in the case of this 
insurrection, the peculiar regulations of the Chinese Empire 
cause a special difficulty in the way of inquiry, for which a com- 
parison could not be found in countries governed on less exclu- 
sive principles. But assuredly, no barrier Jplaced by Tartar 
or Chinese jealousy against the encroachments of European 
curiosity, can be compared with that barrier of obscurity caused 
by the interval of eighteen centuries, and the absence of all 
writers, who might be to the earliest ages of the Church what 
Thucydides was to the times of the Peloponnesian War. 

Tien-te, then, is a very uncertain personage, floating between 
supremacy, insignificance, and nothingness. But with all the 
obscurity of the narrative resjiecting him, we think we can get 
this much from the whole affair, that the orthodox protestants 
who have felt their hearts leap at the thought that a new crop of 
fellow-believers has sprung up spontaneouriy in China, will find 
themselves grievously disappointed by the confessions of faith 
which have come to hand. That the Chinese insurgents have 
embodied in their creed the leading peculiarities of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations is past a doubt, but they 
have superadded so much of their own, that there is no body of 
hendcs mentioned throughout the entire history of the Christian 
chmch with whom any sect of orthodox protestants — ay, or 
heterodox protestants either — could not sooner combine, than 
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with these newly manifested disciples of GuUlaff* Thus, while 
the divine mission of Jesus is recognised by the insurgents^ it is 
a still more important article of their faith 5 that there is another 
Messiah^ a younger brother of Jesus,” now actually existing in 
the person of one of the chiefs, who has given himself the title 
of Tai-Ping-Wang, or *^king grand pacificator.” This article is 
a mpst formidable stumbling-block. In the event of a religious 
conference, the very first thing which the European protestants 
would require, would be an abdication of his Mossiabship by 
Tai-Ping ; and as that semi-celestial personage is too strong to 
be bullied — for if not first, he seems at any rate to be second in 
the enterprise — this Messiahship is the very last thing he would 
dream of giving up. In fact, this Chinese protestantism, accord- 
ing to present accounts, is a mere ^^sham.” 

A handsome volume, compiled from different sources, is devoted 
to the memory of those immortal lovers, Abailard and Ueloise. 
The celebrated letters, translated and furnished with a preface by 
M. Odduel, form the bulk of the wodc, to which the historical 
essay of M. and Madame Guizot serves as an introduction/ As 
may be inferred from the title of the book, it treats much more 
of the fortunes of the hapless pair than of the services rendered 
by Abailard in the region of speculative divinity. A condensed, 
but complete account of scholasticism, well reasoned, digested, 
and rounded off, so as not to form a mere portion of an universal 
history of philosophy, would be a welcome apparition. 

King Joseph, the brother of Napoleon Bonaparte,^ is raised to 
an eminence not previously accorded to him, through the 
publication of a large collection of memoirs and correspondence 
by M. du Casse, to whom the materials have been furnished by 
Joseph’s grandson, the prince of Marignano. This work will 
occupy eight volumes, and comprise eight hundred letters 
Napoleon previously unpublished, twelve hundred from Josepli, 
and several hundred more from eminent persons of the day, all 
reduced into systematic order by the editor, who has steered a 
middle course between a thorough reconstruction of his mass of 
materials, and a publication of them just as they stood. The 
first volume, which is all that has yet appeared, brings down the 
history to the commencement of 1806, and comprises an his- 
torical fragment written by Joseph himself. Like most biogra- 

E hers and editors, M. du Casse is an enthusiastic panegyrist of 
is hero, who, he thinks, was unduly eclipsed by the surpassing 


* “ Abailard et Hdlo'ise.” Par M. et Mad. Guizot, suivie des lettres, &o 
Paris. 1853. 

® " Meiaoires et Corrcspondance, Politique et Mditaire, du Eoi^seph/* 
Paris. 1853. 
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fame of his brother ; and in a short biographical notice, which 
he has written as a sort of preface, endows him with every virtue, 
public and private. Altogether the book looks like an elaborate 
compliment to the reigning dynasty in France. The world will 
perhaps smile at the hint, that the surpassing fame of Nappleon 
was rather detrimental than advantageous to the glory of his 
brothers. 

The picturesque portions of De Saussiire’s wwks, selected from 
the rest, have been formed into a separate volume, entitled, 

Voyages dans Ics Alpes.”® De Sani^iire is celebrated to the 
general world for his ascent of Mont Blanc in 1787, but in the 
scientific world he is honourably remembered as one of the 
most ardent students of geology, at a time when that science 
was in its infancy, for he died in 1799. He never attempted to 
form a system, but he was indefatigable in making observations 
and recording his results, while his talent as a word«painter of 
the beauties of Alpine scenery, is almost as much extolled as the 
careful enthusiasm with which he explored the secrets of nature. 
The little volume now before us is intended rather for the general 
than the scientific public, the descriptive parts of M. de Saussure’s 
travels being retained at full length, while the geological minutim 
are omitted. It might have been appropriately dedicated to 
Mr. Albert Smith. 


6 «Yoyages dans les Alpes, Partic Piltoresquc dcs Ouvrag<^s de 11. B. do 
Saussure/* Seconde edition, auginentce, &c. Paris. 1853. 
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ment, ih. retrosj)ect, 553 — diplomatic advantages of Russia, 555 — 
effects of England’s want of a fixed policy in foreign affairs, 556*— 
influence of Russia in Spain, 557 — in Hungary, 558 — Kossuth^s 
apjjcals to England, 501 — Lord Palmerston, 503 — secret diplomacy 
ought to be renounced, 504 — conduct of our government in relation 
to Denmark, ih . — the Turkish question, 505^ — war imminent, 5(57. 


S 


Sects a7i(l Secular ISducation, 8ee Mhcation. 

T 

Turhish Empire, the, 215 — state of tluMjontinent, ih. — momentousncss 
of the Easteni question, 210 — Mr. Macfarlane and Mr. Spencer, ih. 
— polii ieal history of Turkey, 218 gcmeral and special interests at 
stake ill the Turkisli Empire, 219 — ])ossible reconstruction of the 
Eastern states, 221 — danger of the partition, 223 — policy of England, 
225 “ -Austrian interests and French diplomacy, 227 — policy of the 
Russian (loveniment, 229 — is there enough vitality in the T^urkish 
empv’o to preserve it from dissolution ? 230 — prejudice of mce and 
chara(*ter of* administration, 231 — financial policy of the Divan, 28S 
— errors of internal government, 235 — policy of Greek emancipa--* 
tion, 237— present condition of Greece, 239 — ^piracy in the Levant, 
241 — Ionian criminals in Turkey, 243 — ^the circular of Count 
Kesselrode, 245* 







